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BROADWAY. 


FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


BY OUIDA. 


*6 N7OU don’t believe in nationalities? Ido. If one of these French fellows 

is going out, and catch sight of an inch of blue sky, he'll whisk his 
cane, and start off ‘Mais quel temps magnifique!’ If an Englishman’s going 
out, and spies a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, he’ll take his umbrella, and 


make the life of the woman with him wretched from horrible terrors for ‘her - 


toilette, by inspiriting assurances that ‘It’s going to pour immediately.’ Yet if 
the shower does come down and catches them both out in it, the one will shiver 


and shudder, and sacrer the peste de pluie, while the other will stalk along, not 
thinking it worth while to put up his umbrella, nor care a button whether he’s wet 


to the skin or not. If one does a Frenchwoman a service, en passant, she will 
give you a smile and a bow, anda pleasant ‘ Mille remercimens, monsieur!’ if 
you do an Englishwoman one, give her your chair in a shop, or tell her she’ll lose 
her bracelet, she'll stare at you, think ‘Is that man going to insult me?’ and 
draw her dress away as if you had a design on her pocket. The one is certain 
you must be courteous to her; the other is everlastingly on the gui vive lest you 
an impertinence, Not believe in nationalities ?—why—Hallo !— 
euce take it!” 


And Albany Lord Carlton, too absorbed in his peroration to drive as carefully ” 


as he should have done along the Boulevard des Italiens, threw his thorough-bred 
back on his haunches, just in time to prevent his tilbury from being the death of 
a lady crossing the road, in the afternoon of a balmy mid-April day. 

Carlton checked the horse, with an anathema undeserved by that very innocent 
animal, and women’s faces seldom coming amiss to him, flung the reins to the man 
who was with him, jumped out, and apologised in his most elegant French for his 
own carelessness, running an imminent risk of being retaliated upon by a rencontre 
with the omnibus wheels. 


‘Ce n’est rien, monsieur, merci, il ne m’a pas fait de mal. Ne vous in- 
quiétez pas, je vous, en prie,” said his victim, with the pure, sweet, Parisian | 


accent, making good his assertion that a Frenchwoman smiles when an English- 
woman stares. 
' “ By George, what a sweet face! I wonder who she is!” said Carlton, get- 


ting into his tilbury, after she bent to him and passed on, lost in the throng, 
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2 FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


which at that time of day, or rather evening, sauntered along the Boulevards. 
** Now don’t you believe in nationalities, Phil? If I had nearly killed a girl in 
Regent-street like that, she would have scowled like a Medusa, and very likely 


have given me in charge for furious driving, and set her solicitor to get five: 


pounds out of me as damages, This darling only smiled and assured me ‘Ce 
nest rien, monsieur.’ ” 

“T wonder if she’s as sweet-tempered at home,” said his companion, Phil 
Bruce, of the Guards, ‘“‘I admit courtesy and complaisance are French charac- 
teristics, but then it’s a query whether they are any more than surface-deep.” 

“Very possibly. Still, I think it must spring from something deeper than 
mere outside, or it would scarcely be so general; it must be some inborn kind- 
liness and generosity, or at least some inherent good taste and good breeding. At 
all events, it has a humanising effect ! and I thiak if the courtesies of life were 
more kept up at home and abroad, life would be much smoother and more 
pleasant.” 

** Very probably, but then if she’d been seventy instead of twenty.” 

With which he threw the reins to his groom, and went into a café for some one 
of the divine American drinks. He was very fond of Paris, and having thirty 
thousand a year, and no particular “ mission,” either political or patriarchal, to 
throw out bills in the Lords, or build up schools on his estate, he had a suite of 


Tooms at the Mirabeau, as well as in the Albany. French and English alike 


courted Carlton; he had the pass both in boudoir and coulisse, and being half 
roué and half dilettante, was used to say he looked on the sex at once en amant 
and en artiste. However that might be, he was a favourite with them all, and 
was seldom ungrateful, and was no less popular with men, being as generous-hearted 
a fellow, and as gallant a gentleman, in the best sense of those good old English 
words, with as right a ring of the true metal in all his thoughts and deeds as any 
man with or without those hereditary strawberry-leaves, to which our good friends 
across the Atlantic lower their republican stars and stripes with such inimitable 
toadyisim in their “ Dinner-table Pencillings,” or their “‘ Rainbow Memories,” 
written with Yankee ink, after their visits to the old country. 

** Lafitolle, do you, who know every woman in Paris, from the oldest actress, 
fascinating her first lover’s grandsons, to the youngest débutante at the Gymnase, 
know a charming creature, with the loveliest eyes in the world, and a skin like 
blush-roses? Because I nearly killed her the other night, and if she’s living now, 
after the fright, I should like to find her out, and apologise the second time. Come, 
think over your repertoire of beanties,” said Carlton, one evening, when he and 
one of his favourite friends were dining together at Tortoni’s. 

The Marquis de Lafitolle sipped his demi-tasse, and answered :— 

“Mon garcon, I know fifty women with the loveliest eyes in the world, and 
twice fifty who have a skin like blush-roses—they manufacture these things really 
beautifully now. Madame de Maintenon would have nothing valuable in her 
negress’s secret now-a-days ; every lady’s maid and coiffeur gives vernal youth, 
so many francs for each additional beauty.” 

“You speak feelingly,” laughed Carlton ; “ have you spent a good deal in that 
line yourself? But do try and find this girl out for me, there’s a good fellow. 
Ihave done you many a good turn, Léonce : was not I pounced upon by the police 
when I was pleading your cause with that lovely nun of Sainte-Marie Répara- 
trice |” 

“Yes!” swore Léonce de Lafitolle, “and nicely you pleaded it, too, so that 
you made her like your English face better than my French one. If there is any- 
thing extra wild or wicked done in this wicked Babylon, as your London Massil- 
lons call it, I always find, c’est un Anglais that is at the bottom of it,” 
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“ Which serves us well with your countrywomen, they being les plus méchantes 
es méchantes,” laughed Carlton. ‘‘I know the Parisians give us that character, 
ut I think it is difficult to out-Herod you in any devilries. But, you see, as 
ondon gets the scum of France, so Paris gets the scum of England, and forms 
er ideas of us chiefly from swindlers, exiled bank-directors, or railway defaulters, 
ho cross the Channel to escape the law-courts, and cut a dash at Boulogne éta- 
lissements or Paris hotels with other people’s money’ 

‘“* And noble lords, like Viscount Carlton, who live en prince, puzzle us non- 
sporting Parisians with their delight in hazarding their own lives and limbs, and 
furnish court scandals 4 la Hamilton and Grammont,” laughed De Lafitolle. 
“ But about your Boulevard belle—you must be a little more explicit.” 

wasn’t a belle—at least I’ve seen women fifty times over more handsome, 
but I liked her face, it took my fancy,” said Carlton. “And now, as you seem 
indisposed to finish that Chiteau Margaux, shall we go to the Italiens? You 
know it is Cerisette’s débit.”’ 

‘Si tu veux, mon ami. Who knows but we may find your incognita among 
the coulisses ?” 

Carlton shook his head, as he rose. 


** No, she’s not that style.” 

«Don’t be too sure. Madame de Cheffontaine engaged what she thought a 
first-class governess for her daughter the other day, till her husband told her that 
he’d last seen her immaculate Mademoiselle Lesage as Mademoiselle Babette at 
the Chateau Rouge.” 

** So she might; women may deceive other women, but never men. I know 
characters and horses by the eye ; if my friend had been that stamp she’d have 
made much more of the rencontre ; besides do you suppose I don’t know every 
face worth looking at in these coulisses of yours where I’ve been for the last 
fifteen years?”’ said Carlton, throwing himself back in his carriage—‘* What's 
the matter with you, Léonce?” he went on, as they rolled off to the Italiens. 
‘*You are a little bit triste, for you, old fellow ; I thought the heaviest thunder- 
shower couldn’t send the blessed mercury of your spirits down for five minutes.” 

** No more it ever does,” said that liveliest of Parisians. “If you want 
your thermometer to go up, you have nothing to do but to take it into a conserva- 
tory, and up the quicksilver will go. It is the same with one’s spirits; if they 
are down, take a little cognac—not too much, but just un petit peu—and go and 
laugh at Schneider ; you will be quite a different man. But bah! you English 
know nothing of that sort of philosophy. Blue devils are the guardian spirits of 
your inviolate isle; a dingy study in a dirty street, with musty folios on the walls, 
a yellow fog in the air and cats quarrelling beneath you in the gutters, drippi 
with rain ; that is the sort of atmosphere in which all your philosophies appear 
me to be penned, they are so unspeakably dreary. Believe me, mon ami, Sir 
Charles Morgan was right ; many suicides that sound very romantic might have 
been averted by some timely grains of blue pill. However, au point, why am I 
morne to-day? If I am, it is because I have had disagreeables forced upon me, 
not because I have taken them up of my own accord. I have heard that my 
poor friend, De Felice will be arrested if he can be found, and be shipped off, to 
die at his leisure among the east winds of Cayenne.” 

“De Felice? Let me see, do I know him?” 

** No, you never saw him—at least, I fancy not; I think Paris has been too 
hot to hold him since you have been much in it. He is Republican to the 
_ backbone ; as I am Legitimist, but I can keep my tongue in my head and Gaston 
~ cannot, so I am left at peace to amuse myself as 1 like with my innocent petits 
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soupers, but he will betake himself to conspiracies, correspondence, and all sorts of 
things forbidden under‘the present régime, and the present régime will get rid of 
him by fair means or foul, as it is its custom to do with all things that come in its 
wa: 

© And is he in Paris still ?” 

“TI think not. I hope not, for if he be, take my word for it, the secret police 
will ferret him out somehow. I waltzed with a charming countess last night, a 
woman whom one would hardly think kiiew anything deeper than ‘ Le Follet,’ or 
her own visiting list ; but I was warned to be careful lest I let that innocent face 
beguile me into saying anything objectionable, or those soft lips would report it at 
the bureaux, and I should pay for my waltz by a transportation to Brest. Bah! 
mon cher Carlton, our Dalilahs are always on the side of the Philistines; because 
hands are small and white, it is no security that they are over clean, or proof against 
gold. A good deal of beauty, a good deal of talent, and not a few titles are in 
the pay of the secret police, and serve all dynasties alike. But taisons-nous ! 
the atmosphere has not only ears, but can report in short-hand here. Here we 
are. Why did you put me in mind of poor Gaston? it will not profit him for 
me not to enjoy the opera. Friendship is all very well, bnt it’s a great bore if it 
interferes with one’s comfort.” 

“So if I go off at your dinner-table one day in a fit of apoplexy,” laughed 
Carlton, “you will say, like Voltaire, ‘ Point de sauce blanche.’ ” 

“ Certainly, if alive you had prevented me from having sauce blanche: what 
would you be the better in your grave for my ragéut being spoilt out of regard to 
your defunct tastes? Reason, mon ami, should always govern one,” replied 
Lafitolle, turning his lorgnon on to a handsome Spaniard. 

The opera came to an end, as all things do—even public dinners and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches. Cerisette’s débit was pronounced a decided success. Carlton flung 
a bouquet at her in a jewelled cornucopia worth much more than the recipient of it, 
and took his way out of the house, stopping en route to receive smiling words 
from half the handsomest women in it. He had loitered so long behind the scenes 
that he was one of the last to leave ; but his night brougham was used to waiting 
for its master. As he and Léonce stood debating whether they should go to Ceri- 
sette’s supper, or to lansquenet at Oscar de Brisac’s, Carlton’s arm was suddenly 
grasped by a woman’s hand, and a voice that sounded familiar, stifled as it was 
by hesitation and fear, cried :— 

“ Sauvez-moi de grace, monsieur !” 

Carlton swang round, and saw looking up to his, very pale in the light of the 
gas-lamps, the face which he had seen on the Boulevards the day before; she 
shrank nearer to him, trembling like a fawn with a staghound after it. 

Carlton quieted her quickly with soothing words, as he turned to the man who 
followed her, by his appearance some draper’s assistant, or notary’s clerk, more 
than half intoxicated. 

The man, savage at the interference, staggered forward and tried to catch hold 
of the girl ; but Carlton straightened his arm and knocked him down sans céré- 
monie. When the unknown lay prostrate from the double effects of the blow and 
previous brandies, Carlton bent down to the young stranger, gently and courteously 
begging leave to escort her home. 

She looked up in his face, smiling gratefully—for the first time she recognised 
him ; but warmly as she thanked him, she equally firmly rejected his offer to see 
her home. Vainly did Carlton represent to her that the streets were not quite 
the thing to walk about in, if ladies did not like to make promiscuous acquaint- 
tances ; vainly did he offer her his carriage without his companionship; vainly 
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did he exert all his eloquence, which was not small, when he had inspiration. 
The girl resisted, and spoke at last so plaintively, in her resistance, that Carlton 
was fain to let her go, and she sped away in the darkness, while De Lafitolle 
pushed him into the carriage, and decided of his own accord on Cerisette’s 
supper. 

“Well, Carlton,” said he, with some quiet disdain, ‘I must say I should 
have thought you’d have improved the occasion better than that. To find your 
incognita in the streets at midnight, and positively to let her go without learning 
her name or address! Well, I should have thought fifteen years of Paris and 
London had taught you better than that!” 

“Get out,” laughed Carlton ; ‘‘ before my Paris and London life, my mother 
stuck into me some foolish notions ; most of them are gone; but one or two are 
left, enough to make me not follow that girl with the self-same insult from which 
she asked my protection. But what do you Frenchmen know of such quibbles ?” 

Perhaps, though he was a Frenchman, Lafitolle, with the same blood in him 
that had flowed in the veins of men who had learnt of Bayard and Du Guesclin, 
had a perception that such quibbles were not altogether foolish, and held his tongue 
till it ran on oiled wheels over Cerisette’s supper-table, where Carlton, to all sem- 
blance, forgot his incognita in the sparkling eyes and échevelée talk that accom- 
panied Cerisette’s Chambertin. 

But though he did not think of her as he would have done had he been a dozen 
years younger, or a little less given to consoling himself with present beauties for 
absent ones, Carlton did not altogether lose his fancy to see the face that had 
pleased him on the Boulevards, and pleased him still better under the midnight 
stars. 

Not being able to see her, he fancied he should like her better than the fifty 
times handsomer women whom he could see any minute he chose, and make love 
to & son gré ; Lafitolle, too, with the glimpse he had had of her, wanted to find her 
again, but was rather at a loss how to do it, the description of a woman’s eyes 
being hardly enough to secure her identification in a crowded city, or to satisfy the 
intelligence of valets and police agents, though those two classes of individuals 
are almost as Argus-eyed in Paris as though they had Balzac’s lorgnon to aid them 
in prying into locked boudoirs, sealed billets, and silent thoughts. A week and a 
fortnight went by, and Carlton could learn nothing of his inconnue; and though 
he was not over given to fidelity in such matters, for an entire three weeks did he 
compare her with those that beamed round him and for him—disadvantageously, 
you are sure, to the letter, for it is wonderful what a beauty a very ordinary 
woman will seem to a man when viewed under the silver veils of absence and diffi- 
culty. He atlast began to grow angry that, hunt the streets and Boulevards, and 
all imaginable places, as he might, he could no way manage to catch a glimpse of the 
girl again, when, as his good or evil fortune—whichever future events might prove 
it to be—took him one day to a picture-dealer’s to look at a “‘véritable Mieris,”’ 
purported to be sold there. He knew very well how the like manufactures are 
carried on in back-slnms of Poland-street or garrets of the Chaussée d’Antin, but 
he was not afraid of being taken in by M. Mathias, of whom he had in his time 
purchased a few really good things. 

Carlton, being a dilettante, an unaffected lover of art and generous helper 
of artists, was accustomed to grope his way into the darkness of M. Mathias’s 
rooms, and seeing the Jew in discourse with a lady, put his eye-glass in his eye, 
and began to examine the various supposititious Claudes, Hobbemas, Ruysdaels, 
and Poussins around him, till a voice that he had last heard saying, ‘“‘ Sauvez- 
moi, monsieur !” caught his ear again, saying this time, “‘ Cinq louis seulement ? 
Ce n’est pas assez, Je vous assure” 
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* C’est tout ce que je donnerai,” said the old Jew, snappishly. And Carlton, 
quitting his cabinet pictures, turned round in time to catch a glimpse of his un- 
known going out by an opposite door. 

“Who is she?” Carlton demanded rapidly of Mathias, who shrugged his 
shoulders, and took snuff. 

* Mais je nesais pas. Elle est artiste, milor ; elle m’apporte des bagatelles, et 
ses petites choses sont signées ‘ Fleur-de-Lys ;’ c’est tout ce que je sais.” 

But before he had finished, Carlton, among whose virtues patience had never 
taken a prominent place, had left the shop, and was following this incon- 
nue down the street, the same thing for which, by the way, he had knocked a 
man down three weeks before. 

However, a thing bearing a totally different aspect when done by me and done 
by my neighbour, Carlton followed her, forgetting his Mieris, and everything else, 
in the effort to keep her in sight, almost as excited in the chase as if he were 
watching his horse Soubrette run at Chantilly, or joining a “chasse de nuit” at 
St. Cloud. If he ran her to earth again, he vowed he would not let her go a third 
time without knowing where to find her. She turned into a flower shop ;. Carlton 
waited till she came out, and followed her again, keeping her in sight, though under 
very great difficulties, till she crossed the street, and took the road to Pére la 
Chaise, whither Carlton, having once begun the game, determining not to throw 
it up till it was played out, went too; a walk I am afraid he would hardly have 
taken asa pious pilgrimage. Not being given, a la Pascal, to the worshipping of 
dead bones, he took, without hesitation, the very material temptation of a living 
woman, and he followed her sedulously. He saw her kneel down by a grave 
scarcely seen amongst that crowded cemetery, and scatter the flowers she had 
brought on it with a reverential tenderness in the action which touched Carlton, 
given as he was, in common with everybody who knows anything of life, to sneer- 
ing at any parade of sentiment... He waited some time concealed amongst the 
tombs, while his inconnue still lingered, laying the glowing flowers fondly on the 
flat plain stone ; then, as she rose, he came forward too, lifting his hat with as sur- 
prised a smile of pleasure asif he had not been watching, and chasing, and dodg- 
ing her for the last two hours. What a hypocrite the most truthful man amongst 
us can be at times! 

She knew him, too, in a moment, and coloured as brightly as Carlton could 
desire, probably at the recollection of the last time she had seen him, as she 
smiled half hesitatingly and bowed to him. Now, we know by strict rule he 
had no earthly business to speak to her, as there was no mutual friend to mutter 
that cabalistic formulary known as an introduction; but he had never been 
much given to following strict rules all the days of his life; and, besides, he 
thought, not unnaturally, that nearly killing a woman one evening and protect- 
ing her from insult the next was as good a title to her acquaintance as having 
waltzed her once down a ball-room. 

‘“ You have brought fairer offerings to the dead, mademoiselle, than those stiff 
yellow perfumeless immortelles,” said Carlton, with a glance at the flowers, so 
fresh a contrast to the wreaths around. 

She looked up at him, tears, that her task had brought there, still stand- 
ing in her rich dark eyes, and making them more attractive still :— 

“T like to give the best one has; the immortelles are the least beautiful 
flowers of all. Besides, those wreaths are made by other hands; these the 
bouquetiére lets me gather myself, and no one else touches them.” 

“And do you bring them here often?” asked Carlton, with views of his 
own in putting the question. 
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“Every other day. It is my sister’s grave, and it was my last promise 
to my mother” —— 

Her voice trembled. Carlton glanced at the date, and saw it was that of 
two years before. 

“'Younever miss it, then, I am sure,” he said, gently. He guessed this 
was a better mode of conversation to secure future interviews with his in- 
connue than a bolder and more flattering one. ‘‘ But have you always come 
so far alone ?” 

“Oh no; until lately I had servants to accompany me or drive me here, 
but now’—— She stopped, coloured, and went on hastily: ‘‘ Monsieur, I 
have never thanked you for your kindness to me the other night. It must 
seem strange to you for a lady to have been out at such an hour; it would have 
seemed as strange to me three months ago. I cannot tell you how grateful I 
am ? 


“« Indeed, it is I who am grateful to fate for giving me the opportunity of 
being of use to you,” said Carlton, warmly and earnestly, too, for he meant it. 
“Our acquaintance has been strangely begun, but I should be very loth to have 
it broken. Might I have the honour of calling upon you ?” 

He was not accustomed to have such requests received otherwise than grate- 
fully, and he was not a little astonished when his incognita coloured and turned 
pale, and looked at him, half-startled, half-pained. 

‘* No, at least, I am so grieved to refuse you who were so kind to me; but— 
oh, monsieur, do not ask me !” 

Now Carlton being a man whom difficulties only piqued, and opposition only ir- 
ritated, would have given a good deal to get that denial withdrawn ; but then he 
had as well a good share of pride, and been too courted to understand refusal. 
This young girl to say ‘“‘ No” to him, from whom the greatest belles in Paris would 
count attentions high honour! He bowed with much more coolness. 

*“‘ Forgive me, mademoiselle ; I had no intention of annoying you.” 

He was turning away, but she put out her hand. Very white it was, he 
noticed, and on it glittered rings worthy of an Empress. She had taken off her 
gloves to handle the flowers more tenderly, 

‘* Adieu, monsieur,” she murmured, “do ndt you think me ungrateful”—— 

“But myself distasteful, I suppose,” he thought, as he lifted his hat and walked 
away out of Pére la Chaise once more without knowing her name and address. 
“ ‘Why should I care ?”’ thought he, as he called a cab just passing, and drove back 
to the Champs Elysées. ‘‘ There are fifty handsomer women in Paris. I shall 
not trouble myself any more about her.” — 

In love and in life, as long back as he could remember, everything had gone 
smoothly with him. As the “little Viscount,” his will had been law in the 
nursery. At Eton, Court Card, as he was nicknamed, had been cock of the school, 
and carried all before him by right of pluck in that sole republic where coronets 
buy few suffrages for their owners. In after years, ‘‘Lord Carlton,” by force of 
combined rank, fortune, talent, and grace of person, had been used to win all he 
sought, in whatever fields he chose. He led a brilliant, pleasant, indolent life as 
a man of fashion, and he would have been as astonished at any check in his 
fancies as a favourite in full flight would be at the sight of an ox-rail across the 


course. 


For that very reason did his one defeat dwell in his mind; and Carlton, incon- 
stant enough usually, could not for the life of him forget her. She was the first 
woman that had ever checkmated him. He had followed her with the intention 


-of paying her those equivocal compliments which he had always found acceptable, 
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and beginning an acquaintance which would amuse him for a few months, as. 
similar ones had done before ; and he had been forced malgré Jud into as respectful 
a@ courtesy as though he were addressing a young princess ; much more respectful, 
by the way, than some princesses had thought necessary from ‘le bel Anglais.” 
She puzzled him ; her air of high breeding was irreconcileable with her solitary - 
rambles, still less with her being out unprotected at midnight. Her whole tone 
was that of the higher class, yet Mathias called her an artist ; and a girl in merely 
commonly respectable life could hardly be seen alone in the steets of Paris at 
night. She had looked pleased to see him, frankly and gratefully pleased, yet she 
had repulsed his effort at any further acquaintance. He couldn’t reconcile these 
paradoxes with all his knowledge of the world; and though he sent them to the 
deuce fifty times, fifty times he recurred to them while he was reading Salignant 
and the Charivari, or giving Cerisette a return supper at the Cascade, or flirting 
with Tuileries belles, or amusing himself with all his customary divertissements 
It was his first opposition. Though he had sworn to trouble himself no more 
about her, the affair absorbed him sufficiently to make him go and look at his for- 
saken Mieris, for the purpose of asking old Mathias a little about her. But the 
old Jew could tell him nothing new ; she brought him some pastel drawings, and 
he paid her for them, and asked no more. The pictures, fine things in their way, 
and done by a hand that must have had the highest cultivation, were all signed 
in the corner “ Fleur-de-Lys,” a nom d’atelier, of course, and Carlton bidding the 
Jew buy all she brought him, and send them to his hotel, left the shop no wiser 
than he had entered it, while Mathias looked after him and chuckled to himself: 
* Oui, milor, j’achéterai les pastelles, de votre Fleur-de-Lys pour deux Napoléons, 
et je vous les vendrai pour dix de trés bonne volonté !” 

The difficulty in his pursuit began to pique Carlton—it was something so ex- 
ceedingly novel to a man who had been accustomed in that sport to have crowded 
battues rather than an exciting chase—and the second day after that on which he 
had left Pére la Chaise, on the spur of her refusal, after he had sipped his cho- 
colate, he'mounted his horse and rode up to the cemetery. En route he stopped to 
buy some of the rarest flowers he could get at a shop where he had bought some 
scores of bouquets before for less hallowed destinations, and galloped off to see 
whether fate would favour him again with another sight of his mysterious fugi- 
tive. The chances were a thousand to one against it, even if she kept true to her 
word, and did go there every other day ; yet whether Fortune, like most other 
women, is kindest to coroneted heads than to others, or whether there were a fate 
in it, as there really seems to be in such things sometimes, Carlton, with his usual 
good luck, saw, as soon as he drew near the spot, his Fleur-de-Lys just coming 
away from the grave. 

“She is alone again! What can there be in her that protects her as effi- 
ciently as twenty chaperones? I'd defy any one to be rude to her,” thought 
Carlton, while he bowed and went up to her, as his incognita, with utterly genuine 
surprise, recognised him again. 

But with astonishment there was quite enough pleasure mingled to gratify 
Carlton, and in both a naiveté that he liked. 

“If Iconfess that I sought this meeting, should I run the risk of offending 
you ?” he said softly. 

“ Oh no!” 

*T, too, hoped I should have been before you in your task,” he said, giving 
her his flowers ; “‘ but as I could not be so, you will not refuse to add them to. 

ours?” 
- You are very kind, monsieur,” she said, earnestly, her voice saying much. 
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more than her words, as she took his exotics and laid them on the gravestone, 
keeping one, however, he noticed, in her hand. 

** Allons ! this is a little better. We shall be good friends in time,” thought 
Carlton, watching her as she twisted some of the flowers into a wreath to hang on 
the little cross at the headstone. 

She certainly had a thorough air of high breeding, yet an artist, and ever- 
lastingly alone! How the deuce was it all to be reconciled? She looked up 
again at him as she twisted his flowers, with that grateful smile that had first 
charmed him on the Boulevards. 

** What beautiful flowers they are! It was very kind of you, monsieur, to 
think of me.” 

z “Tt would be very difficult not to think of you, once having seen you,” began 
arlton.. 

She stopped him, her cheeks flushed, and there was a pained look on her face. 

“* Monsieur, I was very grateful for your kindness, but take back your flowers 
if you accompany them with compliments. I know that gentlemen only give such 
flattery as that to women for whom they have no reverence.” 

Carlton, ion and man of fashion as he was, and little used to having his 
flattery received otherwise than with thanksgiving, was not a little astonished at 
the words and the haughty gesture of his mysterious incognita ; but he was not dis- 
pleased. He knew she was right to begin with ; there was a certain charm, too, in her 
fearless frankness ; and he liked her in his heart none the worse that she would 
not let him make love to her so quickly. He had known plenty of women t 
whom the more rapid the advances, the more welcome. 

- Mademoiselle,” he said, earnestly, “it was no idle compliment from me. 
Still you are right ; there are better ways of proving oneself worthy a woman’s 
regard than by flattery, however true. I will never annoy you so again.” 

His tone reassured his mysterious Fleur-de-Lys; that she liked him was 
evident; thatthe road to further acquaintance with her would be patient courtesy, and 
not the headlong pursuit he was accustomed to in such cases, was equally evident. 
She was a profound enigma, and interested him more than he had ever been in- 
terested, which was saying a good deal, as Carlton had never been obdurate to 
such impressions. He still lingered beside her, while she twisted her wreath, 
talking of one thing and another, till he glided on into art, on which she spoke 
with a cultivated knowledge and appreciation of it he was not surprised to find 
in the Fleur-de-Lys of those wondrous pastels. 

“ Did I not see you,” he asked, ‘‘the other day, in Mathias’s place ?” 

** Very likely ; I am often there,” she answered; and added, with a little 
hesitation, “he takes my little works, and sells them if he can. We never 
thought to work—to paint—to give our talent for money ; -yet there is no dis- 
grace in it.” 

“No, indeed ; there is high honour,” said Carlton, looking admiringly on 
her eyes as they flashed upon him, and thinking, “‘ Who are ‘we’? Is she 
married, I wonder? ”—‘* When I see the noble works the energy and genius 
of men, without any adventitious aid of fortune and position, have enabled 
them to accomplish, I sometimes feel ashamed of my own indolent and egotisti- 
cal life. Talent is ennobled when it helps its possessor in the struggle with life.’ 

**You are right, monsieur; and even common toil and drudgery may become 
ennobled, too, when in the service of those we love,” said Fleur-de-Lys, her 
eyes growing so soft and bright that he thought in wrath, ‘‘ Whom does she 
love ?””"—“ I think poverty no stain, monsieur, and labour no disgrace; it is 
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only our own hand that can humble us; and when fortune is reversed, if no 
dishonour of our own has brought it, it can never humiliate us.” 

**On the contrary, if we bear it gallantly and well. . Your compatriots proved 
that while the chivalry of France were driven into exile, and the haughtiest, most 
courtly, brilliant, and extravagant noblesse of all the European aristocracy set 
themselves to work for their daily bread with a gay heroism that shamed the 
Spartans.” 

** Yet they call us frivolous,” said Fleur-de-Lys, bitterly. ‘The name of La 
Rochejacquelein and. De Sombreuil should alone be enough to guard us against 
that. But why do you say my countrymen? Are they not yours too? 
Your French is perfect.” 


**No, Mademoiselle, I am English. My name is Carlton—Lord Carlton. 


You will not cease to speak to me because I am from those faithless foreign shores?” 

* Oh no; I like the English.” 

“ And will you not withdraw your refusal to let me call on you, or at least on 
your friends? I am well known in Paris; my cousin, Madame de Vieillecour” — 

At those words his incognita’s face grew white as the marble, headstone, 
and her eyes as full of terror as a hare’s with the hound’s grip at its throat. 

**Oh no, monsieur. No! Pray do not ask me. I must not ; I cannot. 
Do not try to find me out, I beseech you. Iam not ungrateful, believe me, 
but I cannot tell you where I live; do not ask me, it would only bring misery 
upon me!” 

‘But why, in God’s name?”’ cried Carlton, with a horrible suspicion darting 
through his mind that his Fleur-de-Lys, as she allowed him to call her, young, 
fair, intelligent as she was, must be mad to speak such disconnected and raving 
words. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

* But you must tell me,” said Carlton, catching her hand in his. She drew 
it away, and rushed like a greyhound down the slope, while he stood looking 
after her, too amazed to follow, swearing fiery oaths, alternate French and Eng- 
lish. As he left he glanced at the tomb; she had said it was her sister’s, and 
he thought it might give hima clue ; but there was no name on it, only “Soeur 
Marie, de l’Ordre du Sacré-Coour. Requiescat in pace.” 

That evening, meeting his cousin, the Duchesse de la Vieillecour, at a ball 
in the Tuileries, he took occasion to ask her if she had ever known any lady 
with the christian or surname of Fleur-de-Lys. 

“ Jamais,” said madame, who had a very tender friendship for her handsome 
— cousin, ‘‘ Tais-toi! comment oses-tu, auprés de moi, penser a une autre 

emme ?” 

“But do you know her, Stéphanie?” persisted Carlton; ‘‘ she is exquisitely 
lovely, and the dearest little thing 

**Qu’est-ce que cela me regarde? Fleur-de-Lys ? Quel nom ridicule ! 
Je nel’ai jamais entendu. Et pourquoi parles-tu Anglais? Tu es fou, Albany !” 
said madame, snappishly. 

Carlton could find no help in that quarter : yet it was at Madame de la Vieille- 
cour’s name Fleur-de-Lys had turned so pale and fled as from a ghost, 

‘Mon garcon, did you ever see our incognita of the Italiens? ” asked Léonce 
de Lafitolle, in the Jockey Club, one morning, of Carlton, who evaded reply with 
the counter question. 

* Did you?” 

“I? Mon Diew! how should 1? I’ve forgotten her face entirely, and 
twenty fresh ones since it. I never remember a woman’s beauty except while 
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it’s before me; afterwards it is quite useless, and may be inconvenient, as it’s 
very likely to set you wishing after what you haven’t, and making you discontented 
with what you have. Philosophy, mon cher, of which, if you had a grain, you 
would never have let this woman go that night, but would have put her in your 
carriage, and had her to look at now if you had liked. Instead of that, off you 
go, with your stubborn English notions of chivalry—peste! who ever heard of 
chivalry in the nineteenth century ?—and lost what fate threw into your hands, 
and are meditating on it now, I do absolutely believe. You are ungrateful, with 
all Paris at your feet, to persist in thinking of a woman who bas run away from 
~— but Montaigne knew life, ‘ elles nous battent mieux en fuyant, comme les 
cythes.’ ” 

“Certainly, because there’s a temptation to run after them: but when one 
can’t find where they run ¢o, what is one to do then, Léonce ? ” 

“‘ Smoke them out a Ja Pelissier ; or, if you can’t find the hiding-place, forget 
them immediately, and take somebody else within sight. I have no memories 
that inconvenience me; I score my white days double, and rub out all my black 
ones. So used you. I hope you have not changed, for there is no more use in 
you undemonstrative Englishmen breaking your hearts in silence, than in your 
breaking your long legs in a steeplechase, as you are so fond of doing; both are 
follies, believe me.” 

“* And I am never going to do either.”’ 

“‘ Where are you going, may I ask? To look at Soubrette’s off-leg? No? 
Where then ?” 

“Never mind.” 

“Never mind? Je comprends! that always means a rendezvous with you.” 

“ Elles nous battent mieux en fuyant, comme les Scythes.” The truth of old 
Montaigne’s saying was exemplified with Carlton. That gay man of fashion, bold 
and brilliant, who had gone about, butterfly-like, extracting all the fragrance from 
all the flowers, and never singeing his own wings in any adverse flames what- 
soever, had been excited by opposition and intrigued by mystery, till he began to 
care more for a girl of whom he knew nothing and could learn nothing, not even 
her name, whom at times he almost thought must be mad, and at other times 
married, than he had done even for all those bewitching beauties to whom he 
had been anything but cold all his life long. The very difficulty of the chase drew 
him on and on; that it might be a headlong and unwise one he never remem- 
bered, and if he had done, would not have stopped for it, being accountable to 
nobody, and always accnstomed to go his own way, without caring much where 
it led him. To a man as bold, high-spirited, and tired of easy conquests as he 
was, the very singularity of the thing fascinated him ; and what perhaps, of all, 
on Montaigne’s principle, drew him on the most, was Fleur-de-Lys’s entire dif- 
ference from anything he had ever seen; and that high and delicate 
tone of thought and manner which, unprotected as she was, compelled him 
into the same treatment of her as though she were the daughter of an English 
duchess. If anybody had told him he would have seen a woman he 
admired, without knowing her name and her residence before twenty-four 
hours were over, Carlton would have laughed at them a few weeks before; 
yet such was Fleur-de-Lys’s spell over him, that day after day he went up to 
Pére la Chaise, though day after day he swore he would never go there any more 
if the interview did not end more satisfactorily ! and so strongly did she interest 
him with her grace and beauty, her mystery, her evident pleasure at seeing him, 
yet persistent obstinacy in hiding her name and her history, that every morning 
did Carlton, calling himself yery hard names for his folly, buy the rarest flowers 
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he could find, and take them as the price for half an hour’s sight of Fleur-de-Lys, 
who talked to him on every subject, and was frankly communicative of all her 
thoughts, feelings, tastes, opinions (which confirmed his conviction that she was 
highly educated if not highly born)—of everything, in short, except herself. 

‘“« Why am I so scrupulous with her? She is the first woman who ever held 
me in check. She is an artist, and unprotected, why the deuce can I never talk 
to her as I have always done to others of her class?” he thought wrathfully, 
every time he rode up to Pére la Chaise, yet every time, as soon as he saw Fleur- 
de-Lys, did he involuntarily treat her with the gentlest courtesy, and most earnest 
respect, moved thereto by those certain germs of chivalry which he would not 
have acknowledged, but which were still there. 

‘* How kind you are, monsieur,” said Fleur de-Lys, warmly, that day, as he 
gave her his accustomed bouquet. ‘ You always bring me flowers, and such lovely 
ones! I begin to look for you as regularly as for the sun to rise after the night’s 
gloom.” 

Carlton smiled: there was something very contradictory in this child-like 
frankness of speech and the mystery which still enveloped her, Probably can- 
dour was her nature, he thought, and secrecy enforced. 

** And if I did not come, would you miss me then, Fleur-de-Lys ? ” 

Oh, monsieur, yes ! 

** You would not miss me so much as I should miss my visit. Have you not 
confidence in me yet enough to tell me why I may not come and see you else- 
where? Our acquaintance may have begun contrary to the conventionalities of 
society, but I have never cared for them myself; to my thinking they destroy 
much that is free, generous, and right, and serve to cover much that is afraid to 
tell the truth and brave the daylight: and people would be wiser and happier if 
they would emancipate themselves from their thraldom, and cease to rule their 
lives according to society’s formularies, and suppress their thoughts from dread of 
the Que dira-t-on ? Our acquaintance may be in defiance of those strict laws of 
etiquette which are the murailles isolées of society ; yet it seems to me that we 
know more of one another than if we had met for months in crowded ball-rooms. 
Will you think me presumptuous for saying so? ” 

*‘ No, monsieur,” said Fleur-de-Lys, lifting her eyes, whose mournful beauty 
fascinated him so strangely. ‘I was brought up in seclusion, and saw nothing of 
the world until I saw its hardest and darkest side, and was compelled to go into it 
and fight as best I might with its poverty, its prejudices, its treatment, always so 
harsh-to those who cannot buy its suffrages, so doubly harsh to those born to, 
aud educated in, wealth, luxuries, and refinements, and forced by circumstances 
into a life where every coin is of value, every friend may be a foe, every stranger 
may offer insult, every servant look contemptuously on those who have no money 
to buy their services. Oh, my Lord Carlton! poverty may be bad for those 
bred to it from their cradles, but who can toil with strong hands, and have never 
known, or their fathers before them, any higher Inxuries than an extra plate of 
soup—no higher pleasure than a dance ; it may be hard for them, but they have 
never known anything else ; they have no sensibilities to be wounded, no refined 
instincts to be jarred upon ; and ¢f painful to them, what must it be to those born 
amidst every beauty of art and taste, longing’ to give as generously as the winds, 
and forced to look at every sou before they let it go, compelled to endure what. 
they long to revenge, stung by coldness from those they trusted, by indignities 
from those who once licked the dust before them, condemned hourly to the out- 
rages of all their inborn sensibilities and refinements? Oh, my Lord Carlton ! 
that is hard, and how should it be otherwise ? Would not the heavy yoke of the 
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plough, which is severely felt by the cart-horse accustomed to its weight since he 


was acolt, gall and fret a high-mettled, delicate racer, and weigh down his slender 


limbs till he sank under the toil and died ?” ' 

Never had Fleur-de-Lys’s delicate beauty excited Carlton so much as when 
she spoke; her dark eyes lighted up her face, full of melancholy and rebellion at 
her fate. What that fate was he would just at that minute have given his coro- 
net to know ; he would have spoken something on that score, and very eagerly 
too, if Fleur-de-Lys had not stopped him, with a flush upon her cheeks. 

**T wandered away from my answer to you, monsieur ; the memory of—of—a 
very dear friend of mine makes me bitter on that one subject. When we see 
those whom we love suffering from injustice, perhaps it makes us unjust 
ourselves.” 

The speech chilled Carlton, and stopped him in the more impassioned words he 
was almost tempted to pour out, ‘“ Who is that dear friend? She coloured as 
she spoke of him, too. ‘‘ Curse the fellow!” he thought, making sure it was one 
of his own sex, and hardly softened down again when she went on, very gently 
and sweetly too :— 

“ Do not ever ask me if I could think you presumptuous, monsieur—you who 
have been so kind tome! As I tell you, I know very little of the world and 
what you call its conventionalities, but from what I have heard of them they 
seem to me to teach ingratitude, falsehood, and hollowness in words and acts. If I 
treat you too much as a friend, you must tell me; I feel as if I had known you 
very long, and I can talk to you as I can to very few.” : 

Carlton was touched by the words, would have been more dangerously so if 
the memory of that ‘‘ very dear friend” had not risen up and checked him from 
making a fool of himself to a girl of whom he knew absolutely nothing, not even 
whether she was married or not, and who might have a hundred lovers for any- 
thing he knew. In desperation he made another effort :— 

“Do you ask if you treat me too much asa friend? Would to Heaven you 
would treat me more like one! Why will you keep up this mystery with me? 
I swear to you I will be worthy of any trust you may put in me. Surely you 
would never suspect me of being capable of betraying your confidences ?” 

Very gallant did he look as he spoke, eagerly, scornfully, impatient at her per- 
sistence, and irritated at the doubt of him, her incognito implied. Carlton was not 
used to opposition, and he could not take it quietly or patiently ; he really was 
getting in love with the girl, too—and in love he had always been accustomed to 
have easy conquests and his own way. 

But Fleur-de-Lys was not to be persuaded ; she pressed her hands together till the 
rich rings on them nearly cut into the skin, while her eyes filled with tears. 

“JT do trust you—I do believe in you. I have no fear that you would betray 
any one, and would hazard my own life upon your word, but I cannot be more 
frank with you. I am bound by promises I cannot break, and my secret is not 
my own alone.” 

Her evident distress ought to have touched him. So it would at another time, 
but just now her passionate tone and her obstinate reserve excited him all the 
more, and Carlton, wayward and indulged by the world, which would have spoilt 
him utterly had he not been born with a generous nature and a generous scorn 
for toadyism, swore to himself not to brook it, nor to let her make a fool of him 
any longer. He iifted his hat more coldly than he had ever done :— 
~= “« As you please, of course, mademoiselle. I have no desire to force myself 
in to your confidence. Adieu.” 

= Lord Carlton, wait! listen! If you only knew how much refusal costs 
me”—— 
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But Carlton would not wait nor yet listen ; he was annoyedand irritated ; he 
almost thought he hated her. He vowed to himself never to come after her 
again, and he strode away through the tombs of Pére la Chaise, switching the 
grass with his riding whip, to the imminent danger of many wreaths of smmorielles. 

He kept true to his resolve. He did not go up to Pére la Chaise for more than 
a week, nor did he seek to find her out anywhere ; indeed, that was pretty well 
hopeless. Many a time, you are sure, had he tried to follow her home, but she 
had always eluded him. Once or twice, when she saw him pursuing her, she 
got into an omnibus or a fiacre, and he had lost her utterly, and at others she 
had vanished among the crowd. It would need an Indian’s capability at a trail to 
follow one woman amidst the ins and outs, the turns, the shops, and the bustle of 
a great city, and Carlton had had too often Tembarras des richesses in beauties 
who sought him to need often to hunt up his loves; and somehow or other he 
liked this mysterious Fleur-de-Lys too really well to employ his valet or any other 
of his customary employés to spy her out for him. 

So he said nothing to anybody either of his pursuit or his checks in it. It 
would have irritated him to have heard Fleur-de-Lys made the subject of jests, 
for he held her in a sort of tender reverence, despite all the mystery that looked 
so black against her. 

He knew how deeply and dangerously she had interested him when, a fortnight 
after, he suddenly saw her as he was driving Madame de la Vieillecour to a féte 
at his own house at Enghien. in which charming suburb he had a villa as luxu- 
riously delicious as Eugéne Sue. The duchess noticed him as he bent forward, 
and put up her eye-glass too :— 

*€ Quelle est cette demoiselle, Albany ?” 

C’est une artiste,” he answered, carelessly. 

“ Ks-tu certain, mon cher? Elle resemble diablement ”—— 

* A qui?” asked Carlton, quickly. : 

‘« A personne—c’était une fantaisie.” And Madame, who affected tranchant 
manners and lionne-ism, put her cigarette in her mouth, and began to tell him how 
she was going to s*habiller en homme, and go to the Musée Depuytren for fun. 

*“* George Sand did the same thing. She presented herself not long ago there, 
and was ignominiously turned back by the porter with a ‘On n’admet pas les 
femmes, monsieur!’ I would be above imitations if I were you, Stéphanie,” 
said Carlton. 

On which madame lifted her eyebrows. 

“ Qu’est-ce qui t’a contrarié, mon cher? Cette artiste?” 

But her irritation fell on an inattentive ear, and all the brilliance and the 
beauty at his féte at Enghien, did not drive Fleur-de-Lys out of Carlton’s mind, 
flattering court though many paid to their bel Anglais. Fleur-de-Lys was in his 
thoughts all that day, and he could not get her out of them ; she had looked ‘so 
ill that morning, and her cheeks had flushed so deeply, and her eyes flashed so 
joyfully when he bowed to her, that Carlton thought he had created love there if 
ever he had in his life. His reflections ended in overturning his resolves, which 
had never stood very firm when the beau sexe was in question; and first visiting 
his deserted flower shop, he went once more up to Pére la Chaise, It was 
before the hour at which her visits were always paid; there were no fresh blos- 
soms upon the tomb. Carlton felt sure that he should see her, and his pulse be- 
gan to go quicker a great deal than was well for a girl who, for anything he knew 
to the contrary, might be his neighbour’s wife, or the wickedest little itrigante in 
Paris, who had only deviated from the usual style of action of her class, because 
she knew the surest way to lure him on was opposition. But he was beginning 
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to get mad about her, to care very little who or what she was, as men do when the 
glamour is upon them, and he grew more and more impatient as the minutes rolled 
on and no Fleur-de-Lys came with them. He waited there an hour—two. hours. 
wing more and more impatient ; it was something so entirely new to him to 

be denied a thing he desired ; life had indulged and seldom disappointed him. No 

Fleur-de-Lys !—he could wait no longer, but he laid his flowers down on the 
comb, and wrote ona slip of paper: ‘‘ Lord Carlton entreats Fleur-de-Lys to meet. 
him here, as usual, to-morrow,” and left the cemetery. 

The next day he went again; on the grave were his paper and his flowers un- 
touched ; she had not been there! she would surely come to-day. But she did 
not: again his vigil was useless, and Carlton grew pretty nearly mad with 
impatience, irritation, and disappointment. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, he went, and still in vain; there 
was the grave undecorated, and no Fleur-de-Lys! He worked himself into a. 
perfect fever ; her absence did more for her than her presence ; it taught him that 
he was in love with her more vehemently, and with more carelessness of all con- 
sequences than even he had ever been! Wherever he went Fleur-de-Lys haunted 
him: not a rush did he care for her mystery ; he wanted her, and—au diable all 
the rest! He was sure she was ill; she had looked so the day of his féte ; 
perhaps she was dangerously ill, and untended and unnursed; she had said she 
was poor. He pictured every evil happening to her that his imagination could 
suggest ; ina word, he was in love with her, and, in desperation, after five days’ 
fruitless watching, he went there once more, having called on Mathias, who could 
only tell him that mademoiselle had brought him no sketches for the last ten days. 
He took the road to the cemetery, and the blood shot like lightning through his 
veins, when, kneeling down to look at the slip of paper which he had left there 
fresh every day, he saw her at last. He quickened his steps, and called her by 
the pretty pseudonym by which alone he knew her. 

She glanced up joyfully. 

In his delight he caught both her hands, and looked at her with more eager 
tenderness than even he, inflammable lion though he was, had ever looked into a. 
woman’s eyes. ‘Good God! how thankful I am to see you! I thought you had 

wearied of Pére la Chaise and me!” 

Fleur-de-Lys’s cheeks grew the hue of the hothouse roses he had brought. 
** Oh! monsieur, you could not think that! I have been too ill to leave my room. 
I caught cold. I thought you would not eome here because you were annoyed © 
with me last time ”——— 

“Do you care for me to come, Fleur-de-Lys?” interrupted Carlton, im- 
patiently. 

Fleur-de-Lys bent over the flowers, ‘O Ciel! you know I do.” 

The fond, hesitating, reproachful tone unlocked the flood-gates of that passion 
which was boiling and seething in his heart, and sent what little prudence he had 
ever had in him, far away to the winds, and, regardless of the mystery that en- 
veloped her, he poured into her ear as passionate love vows as the monk sleeping 
in his marble grave near by ever whispered to his living Héloise. Fleur-de'Lys 
looked up in his face, bewildered at this vehement outburst of a passion he had 
never hinted to her before. Carlton bent over her with characteristic impatience. 
“ Answer me at once, for Heaven’s sake !—will you love me?” 

Fleur-de-Lys still looked at him as if she were in a dream. “Oh, 
monsieur!” she answered him, ina low, tremulous whisper, “do you mean it? 
—can you care for me—me of whom you know nothing?” 

“Nor seek to know anything, except that you have made me love you as madly 
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as a man can,” said Carlton, impetuously, “I care nothing for your history, 
your parentage, your secret, whatever it be; I care only for you and your love, 
if you will give it me. You will not refuse it, Fleur-de-Lys ?” 

Her eyes answered him, and Carlton, reckless of everything except the delirium 
of the moment, pressing her against his heart, covered her lips with caresses. 

“You can love me?” repeated Fleur-de-Lys, disengaging herself, her fair 
face, paled with illness, bright with an eloquent rose hue. ‘ With all my mystery, 
all my concealment, all my bad return for your frankness and your friendship, you 
can care for me, though you do not know even my name ?” 

‘* Yes—a thousand times yes!” swore Carlton, passionately. ‘ What is your 
name tome? I love you, my Fleur-de-Lys, and as long as you be mine, I 
shall care for nothing beyond. To me you are lovely, form and face, heart and 
mind ; you are fairer and dearer to me than any other woman, and I trust you 
will never turn the passion you have awakened to a curse !” 

Fleur-de-Lys looked up in his eyes, her face proud, loving, pale with excite- 
ment and emotion. 

“Oh, noble heart! Fleur-de-Lys will never wrong your trust! I will love 
you dearer than any woman ever loved you yet! I have a name that is worthy 
even of yours, and my secret is one of no shame. I will dedicate my whole life 
to payment of your generous confidence, and if I cannot thank you as I would, it 
is because you have made me too full of happiness for words !” 

When Carlton parted with her that day, she whispered to him a number and 
a street, adding “‘ You must not come with me ; but if you ask for ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
at the rez-de-chaussée at six this evening, I will explain to you everything that 
must have seemed so strange.” 

At six that evening, therefore, Carlton dismissed his carriage at the corner of 
the street she had indicated, which was in a very poor quarter, and walked 
through the crooked ways, the glow of his passion and triumph still warm at his 
heart and colouring his thoughts. He was intensely anxious for the explanation 
she had promised, for by her speech, “ I have a name equal to yours.” She had 


evidently understood him to mean he would give her his name as well as his . 


love, a view of the case that he was by no means prepared to take into considera- 
tion. He looked about impatiently for No. 8, and found it at last among the 
dark and tumble-down tenements that were an unknown land to the fashionable 
lion. It stood a little backward from the rest, and while searching for a bell or 
knocker, the firelight in a window on the left flared up, and Carlton naturally 
looked into the room. Beside the hearth, where logs were blazing, he saw Fleur- 
de-Lys, dressed in rich lace worthy a court toilette ; the light of the fire sparkled 
on her fair face and on the jewels upon her arms, while beside her, looking 
fondly at her, stood a young and handsome man, with one hand upon her shoulder, 
and his lips resting on her hair. ; 

“ Adieu, chérie. Ne m’oublie pas avec cette peste d’Anglais, Bah! comme 
je suis jaloux de lui!” 

Fleur-de-Lys laughed softly :— 

“Tune dois jamais etre jaloux de personne, Gaston.” 

“ Vraiment !—tu m’aimeras toujours ?”” 

** Toujours !” 

“ Bonne nuit, donc, bien-aimée. Jamais homme ne t’adorera plus que moi.” 

He pressed his lips on hers, and she threw her arms round his neck, kissing 
him many times. 

Carlton’s brain reeled ; he turned sick and faint, and staggered against the 
porch. Only the night before he had seen Victor Hugo’s magnificent drama of 
** Marion Delorme” at the Francais: was his Fleur-de-Lys such as Marion, his 
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fate such as Didier’s? Here wasa plain proof. He saw it all—the dupe he had 
been ; the wretched intrigues she would have concealed from him, the deception 
intended the villiany practised ;—there she was, lavishing love vows and caresses 
on another, just such as she had given him in the morning, and sending away his 
rival before the hour in which she was expecting him. Always impetuous and 
passionate, the shock drove him for the moment literally mad, and there rose in 
him only one fierce, deadly longing to revenge himself upon his rival. At that 
moment the door opened abruptly, and they stood face to face—Fleur-de-Lys’s two 
lovers. The young man looked at him haughtily as Carlton glared upon him, no 
longer master of himself; goaded to fury, he neither knew nor cared what he did, 
and maddened at sight of the man loved better than himself, Carlton had struck 
him a fierce blow on the lips, had muttered savage insults in his ear, had hurled 
at him his name and address, and was pledged to meet him on the morrow, ere 
scarce a minute had passed. 

What a night he spent! The man of indolent luxury and careless pleasure, 
who had never before been crossed ; never, scarcely, had a shadow thrown across 
his path; to whom life had been one brilliant summer day, and love its only 
favourite amusement ; to be deceived just where he had trusted so generously ; to 
be betrayed just where he loved so madly; to find a worthless intrigante in the 
only woman he had ever cared to believe pure and true ! 

He sent a line to a French friend—Lafitolle was not at that time in Paris— 
and the affair was arranged for six in the morning, in a dusky alley of the Bois 
de Boulogne, 

When the sun rose Carlton was still maddened by the horror of his deception. 
Frank and generous himself, he had all along refused to suspect a young girl in 
whom he seemed to see all that was pure and true of the darker things which 
her mystery suggested. Skilled in knowledge of the world and her sex, he had 
trusted fearlessly to his own discernment, ‘and he had learned to love her, not as 
a mere bagatelle, but with all a man’s strongest passion. To find her like all 
the other worthless women he had round him was the worst blow fate could have 
given him ; and in his despair and fury all he longed for was revenge upon his 
rival, forgetful that the sin to him lay, not at the young man’s door, but at that 
of Fleur-de-Lys. 

In silence his friend and he walked to the appointed spot. As they reached it, 
his rival and another man drew near. 

The two strangers who had in a single instant become mortal foes stood twelve 
paces from each other, fierce passion and hatred burning at the hearts of both: in 
the one, for that blow, of which he was both too hasty and too proud to seek to 
know the cause—for he would wash out the dishonour ere he allowed his foe to 
apologise for it ; in the other, from that blind devil of jealousy in him which 
goads men on to any madness and any crime, only longing to wreak his ven- 
geance on the man who had robbed him of Fleur-de-Lys, worthless though Fieur- 
de-Lys must be. 

They stood, with twelve paces between them, the Englishman and the French- 
man, as perhaps their ancestors had stood before them, in the days when Boling- 
broke glittered in the court of Versailles, or the Comte de Guiche sang, under 
the windows of St. Cloud, his passion for Henriette d’ Angleterre—the latter, hot, 
fiery, careless as the brilliant youth that strewed Courtray with gold spurs, and 
fought for the white lilies of La Vendée; the former cold, still, scornful, with 
fierce passions flashing in his eyes, eager for vengeance, as those haughty gentle—. 
men who died round the royal standard at Worcester and Edgehill. ‘ Un !’—how 
clearly sounded the second’s voice in the raw and silent dawn! ‘ Deux !”— 
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they raised their pistols and took aim—not a merciful one with such thoughts as 
were then in both their hearts. The “ trois!” was onhis lips, when the pistol of 
the Frenchman was flung upward in the air, and its bullet hissed through the 
dead branches of the trees, whilst Fleur-de-Lys grasped Carlton’s arm. 

Dieu! que faites-vous? C’est mon frére! LEntendez-vous? C'est 
mon frére !” 

Votre frére !” 

Mechanically he repeated the words after her, gazing down upon her face, 
doubtful of his own senses. 

The two seconds gazed at each other, amazed at the interrnption and its cause 
The young Frenchman stared aghast at the apparition. 

“ Allix !” he muttered, what brought you here? What have you to do with. 
this? Women can be no judge of men. I should have thought you loved my 
anc too well to dare to beg my life of a stranger—and an Englishman, too, 
parbleu !” 

“Gaston ! Gaston! it is Lord Carlton; if you would harm him you must kill 
me first!” cried Fleur-de-Lys, clinging still to Carlton’s:arm. ‘‘ Why are you 
here? What has happened? Tell me, my lord, if he will not ?” 

“¢ My God! is he your brother ?” gasped Carlton, regardless of her questions. 

** Sacrebleu ! is he your lover ?” cried his opponent. 

Fleur-de-Lys looked bewildered from one to the other. 

“Yes, yes, he is my brother ; tell him so, Gaston. Mon Dieu! why should he 
disbelieve me? It is Lord Carlton, Gaston, whom you would have fought ; my 
friend, my noble, generous, English friend. O01! why should you seek to harm 
him? Promise me—promise me, both of you, you will not fight. Yow will 
promise me, I know !” 

_ “Yes, yes, thank God!” murmured Carlton, disconnectedly, as, careless of 
others’ presence, he held both her hands against his heart, gazing into her face as 
if to read the truth he scarcely dare believe. Then he lifted his head with one of 
those warm frank impulses so natural and graceful in him, and held out his hand 
to her brother :-— 

‘Monsieur, forgive me for my gross insult to you last night ; it was prompted 
by a fierce and bitter jealousy, which, thank Heaven, I find was groundless. I 
was coming to your house at six last evening, by accident I witnessed your part- 
ing with your sister. I thought I beheld my rival, and my fault has always, all 
my life through, lain in too hasty action. I revenged myself more rashly than 
was wise or just. We have both much to explain, but, first, will you forgive me, 

for the sake of one very dear to us both ?” 

He spoke only for the other’s ear, but so earnestly and frankly, that the young 
man, alike as fiery and generous-hearted as himself, grasped his hand warmly, 
— the blow—the first that had ever fallen on him or on any of his line unre- 
venged. 

™ Willingly, monsieur! There are few things I would not do for the sake of 
her whom you invoke. Heaven knows how we could both be so mad; but I did 
not catch your name last night ; my friend speaking English little, must have said 
your title wrongly to me; in truth, I cared little to know whom I fought. What 
would you have doue to me, Allix, ‘had I killed your ami Anglais, or to Lord Carl- 
ton had he killed me ?” 

Fleur-de-Lys shuddered, and tears coursed down her cheeks. 

“ Ah! Gaston, do not jest. If you knew all I have suffered, mon Dieu !” 

** My Fleur-de-Lys,” whispered Carlton, “ you have to forgive me too, How 
did you find us—how came you here ?” 
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“Last night you did not come as you had promised ; and I saw nothing of 
‘Gaston after he left me at six, instead of bis returning at seven, as he had pro- 
mised, to see you and tell you our history. I sat up a long time waiting for both 
of you, and then I went to bed. But I could not sleep. I was full of fear, anxiety, 
unhappiness—what I thought, though you may laugh at me, was a presentiment. 
When I rose at seven, the concierge told me Gaston had come in halfan hour 


’ before,had taken his pistol-case,and had said something to Jules Montausier about the 


Bois de Boulogne. I knew what the pistols and the Bois de Boulogne must 
mean; and a horrible dread came upon me that by some accident and misunder- 
standing you and he had quarrelled. I took a carriage and bade the coachman 
drive hither for life and death. Thanks to God, I was in time!” 

She trembled at the very thought, and burst into tears in the reaction from 
terror to joy. She had spirit and strength to save those she loved, but now her 
highly-strung nerves gave way. 

“it maintenant,” said her brother’s second, drawing closer, “‘ might one in- 
quire the meaning of all this tragedy turning into a vaudeville? I am heartly — 
glad not to be kneeling by a dead body, but I should like to be let a little into the 
mystery, if 1 might—it is all highest Greek to me. And also, Gaston, if you will 
not shoot me for it, I will venture to remind you that, though you have been mad 
enough to venture out into daylight, you are proscribed, and that if we are caught 
here by either the open or secret police, we shall finish in exile, and England will 
go to war with France for having her beloved son, Lord Carlton imprisoned.” 

He who reads, can, I dare say, without clairvoyance, imagine the explanation 
which Carlton received of all the mysteries that had so long enshrouded his Fleur- 
de-Lys, whose name, by the way, was not Fleur-de-Lys at all, but Allix Marie 
de Felice. The De Felices were one of the old families of the Faubourg, and of 
Chateau Chastal, in the beautiful Puy de Déme ; but, like all aristocrats, they had 
clung to the white lilies till the white lilies fell in the dust among the racaille, and, 
trampled, under the wooden shoes, dragged the De Félices with them. They 
had come back, it is true, with the Restoration ; but they were rank Legitimists, 
and looked on Louis Philippe as a usurper ; they were poor, moreover, and Allix, 
till within the last two years, had been brought up in comparative seclusion by her 
mother, while her fiery brother, young as he was, had already plunged into politi- 
cal intrigues. When her mother died, he became her sole protector ; and had he 


- been content to be the seigneur of Chéiteau Chastal, they would have been left un- 


molested. But Gaston was willing to throw life, and lands, and everything into the 
scale against the Imperial dynasty, that he loathed as men loath leprosy. He had 
become a fiery Republican in his scorn for the Empire, and his equal scorn for the 
creeds of his sires. Certain letters of his were intercepted, Chiteau Chastal was 
confiscated, and De Félice proscribed. For four months he had lived hidden in 
the poorest quarters, venturing out only at night, chafing like a caged falcon, 
afraid to stay in Paris, afraid to quit it, wearying his heart at the enforced inaction, 
and wretched at the life to which he had condemned his darling sister; while she, 
knowing no one in Paris, and able therefore to venture out, worked night and day 
at her pictures, like a true aristocrate as she was, rather than part with the laces 
and the jewels that were the heirlooms of the past glories of her line. Trembling 
for her brother’s safety, she dare tell her name to none. Jules Montausier, her 
cousin, who shared their danger and their refuge, sometimes employed her to take 
messages or cypher letters to their friends (an office which Fleur-de-Lys eagerly 
performed, being a hot politician, and in the performance of which she lost her way 
that night that Carlton found her in the streets, after the Italiens) ; and, mistrusting 
@ woman’s tongue, they had made her solemnly swear never to reveal who she was, 
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nor where she lived, to any one. Thus her lips were sealed to Carlton; and’ 
though she would have trusted him fearlessly, she could tell him nothing, and was 
thankful silence had been forced upon her, when she heard him name as his cousin 
the Duchesse de la Vieillecour, whom she knew, though he did not, to be 
an active partisan of the Government, paid well, too, for her espionage, and 
who had an especial grudge, dating back some two or three years, to Gaston 
de Felice, who had been steeled to all seductions, whether of his ambition or 
his vanity, from a womam whom he unpolitely termed a traitress and a 
spy. 
All Carlton’s energies, as soon as he heard the elucidation of the mystery 
that had tormented him for the last two months, were bent on one object— 
to get Fleur-de-Lys and De Félice out of France; and this he accomplished 
with so much tact and expedition that the two were safe with him in England, 
and Fleur-de-Lys had become his wife in one short week of that blossoming 
May time. 

“Safe at last, thank God!’ he muttered as he stood with her under the 
oaks of his old place, in the green North Riding. “ My Fleur-de-Lys, welcome to 
England ;it shall be a happy home to you,” and he has kept his word. 
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CALYPSO, 


HILE evening mirrored the Ogyrian shore 

Deep in a foamless purple of still sea, 
Atlantean Calypso left her cave 
And wandered, mournful, from the middle isle 
To where a lonely promontory breaks 
Sharp on the landward swell that washes it 
With murmurous monotone continual. 
Hither she clomb, and found a ruined trunk 
Of tamarisk, lightning-shattered, wreathed an arm, 
And let the low light ripple on her hair. 
So standing, as the summer day went down 
And all the tender broidery of stars 
Stole into heaven, she gave her sorrow voice 
Divinely, in clear strains of plaintive song : 


* At placid dew-fall, by this desolate shore, 

Do I, Calypso, daughter of a god, 

Grieve that my godhood weighs upon me thus 
And bars me from the quiet border-land, 

Dim paths and poppied avenues of death. 

For does not immortality belong _ 

To brows that wear it lightly, like a crown 

Of fadeless, wreathen flowers? Do not they, 
The Olympians, wear it thus? Are they not glad 
With revelries and melodies of lutes 

And loves unthwarted, canopied with calm 

And girt with golden ease, aloof from men ? 
But I, whom these, dividing from my love, 

] Have made a mourner for all future time 

And filled with hatred of my happy reign, 
What need have I to live and grow in grief, 
Vexing the endless summer of the isle, 

] The bloom and peace and beauty, with my tears ? 
1 O lofty pines that cluster on the steep 

Where we have lain at noon to watch afar 

The bourneless lapse and dazzlement of sea ; 

O rocks beneath whose shadow we have rested, 
Foot-weary from our walks in dale and glen ; 
O distant glimmering islands, vapour-swathed, 
Soft to the sight and fair as fallen clouds ; 

] O tranquil shore and voiceful evening-tides, 

i Faint on the sand and plashing on the crag— 
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Yet hear me once, once only, while I tell 
The cruel will of Zeus, unconquerable, 

A root of many woes to gods and men : 

For while I sat within the spacious cave 

And plied the golden sbuttle, singing there 
The happy song that I had made to charm 
Odysseus, when he wearied of the isle 

And mourned his wife and kingdom over-sea 
Lo, while I sat and sang, the shadowy place 
Was lit with sudden splendour, and I saw 
The thick acanthus from the opening torn 

By hands invisible, and Hermes stood 

Within the cave, or, floating, seemed to stand, 
Treading a lucent air that followed him, 

With pluméd feet. He bore the golden staff, 
Crowned with his sheeny petasus wherefrom 
Dropped to his shoulder the warm, lustrous curls, 
And made his forehead worshipful for light. 


Then in the music of celestial speech 

He bade me free the much-enduring one, 
Odysseus, evilly-fated of Greek men. 

He, Zeus ordaining, should embrace at last 
Telemachus and meek Penelope, 

And reach crag-rooted Ithaca’s gray coast, 
Buoyed over perils of the whelming wave. 
Such the unalterable heavenly will ; 

And while I heard a hundred agonies 

Drave at my heart like cunning spears of fire, 
And leaping to my lips and eyelids, fell 
Passionate in wild words and stormy tears. 
Haply the God, beholding how my love 
Vine-wise had crept about the shelterless 
Bare solitude of all my weary days, 

Waxed pitiful, and would have fain allowed 
Some hidden softness in the harsh command. 
Yet he made answer not as one who sheathes 
Keen pain of bitter tidings tenderly, 

Or lets the victim finger at the knife 

Meant for quick stabbing; but with ‘sudden words 
Shut out all hope, and bolted fast his speech 
With iron-cruel counsel, and was gone. 


But when great Hermes from the cave withdrew, 
I sought and found Odysseus where he lay 
Cool-sheltered under shadow-casting pines. 

Far as the pearly clouds in pillowed fleece 
O’erhung the hazy limit of the sea, 

He looked with yawning eyes on some faint shape, 
A semblance of his absent Ithaca, 

Dim roofs and gleaming shore-land, fancy-wrought ; 
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Whom from his dream I woke and tearfully 
Told of the cruel message of the god, 

And saw the upflashing gladness on his face, 
Heroic, labour-furrowed, grandly sad ; 

And thought, my darkness is a dawn for him, 
My love a loathéd fetter, broken in twain ; 


And she who lies with him in after years ai 
Shall know me as a serpent-curse that slid a ak 
Betwixt them, deadlier than Circean spells, id 


Fierce as Cyclopean fury, guessing not 

If any lone Calypso stand by night 

On these far cliffs, or from the dreamless gloom 
Of inland grot yearn seaward, as he yearned, 
Her lord, rethronéd in the royal house. 


After four toilful days, wherein he wrought 
Among the northmost pines with stalwart arm 
The perilous raft, I, heavy-hearted, came 

To where at anchor, rocking in the dawn, 
The vessel lay ; and all the isle was dim 
And all the water writhed in shining scales, 
And one low glory, quickening the East, 
Grew like a splendid lily from the sea. 

Here on the shore I met him, heedless then, 


If my strong sorrow should o’ermaster me, 


And vex the nnfearing purpose that he wore 
Writ grimly on the stern lips, resolute 

To brave great dangers and do battle with them ; 
To breast the blastfully-driven breaker’s shock, 
To dare the lightning’s rapid blades of flame, 
To meet in broad, uproarious solitudes, 

Pursuant as the shadow of a mast 

Beside a ship that cannot fly from it, 

Death, watchful like a snake to spring upon him 
And drag him under in the massive deeps. 

So he would strive against dark, adverse powers, 
Love guiding like a star, and clave a path, 
Laborious, to the realm that owned him king. 


There by the fastness of dawn-kinaled crags 
And murmutrless columnar glooms of pine, 

I know not what I spoke of wild farewell. 
He only knows who heard me, for I clung 
About his neck, and ever while I clung 
Fiercer against the gods rebellious words 
Came with the parting k’sses on my lips. 
Then suddenly breaking from my clasp, he fled 
In cruel mercy, and a stirless calm, 

An icy apathy that freezes speech 

And motion, deadly, yet no part of death, 
Because the living sorrow like a heart 
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Throbs in it, bound me, darkening my sight. 
Fleet o’er the waters, when I looked again, 
Blown into one white curve, the favoured sail _ 
Bore onward, and Odysseus at the helm 
Rose, waving farewells; and I cried his name 
Shrill-toned in agony, and where he stood, 
Forth-streaming from a riven cloud that hung 
Above the utmost ocean’s blue frontier, 
Smote the ascended morning on his brow. 
O gods, be pitiful and give me peace! 
For me, the unquiet shade of what I was, 
There is no rest among the groves and caves— 
No rest, but longing and great loneliness. 
Night sows the air with shadow and faint sound,. 
Leaf-haunting, of its myriad wingéd lives, 
And silverly from the inner dells I hear 
The ceaseless torrent plash and gurgle on 
Amid the mosses. Let me wander there 
To watch the starbeams feed on folded flowers, 
Creeping between the dewy cedar-boughs 
In spicy glooms. So watching, cover me 
With slumber as a veil, and weave upon it 
All happy dreams in likeness of the years 
Love linked in golden sisterhood. 

I know 
Not even the powerfullest god may loose 
One giant sinew of that mighty force 
Which rivets us to our unchanging state, 
Inviolate, a race that cannot die. . 
Wherefore, I ask not death, but only sleep. 
Love ye have taken ; visit-me with sleep 
That dreams of love, nor ever wakes in tears— 
Low-lidded, silent-footed sleep that walks 
In twilight of death’s evening and life’s day— 
Sleep wedded unto calmness as the rose 
Is wedded unto colour - dusky-winged, 
Brow-girt with lotus, geverend, beautiful !”’ 
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SCHOOL DAYS AT THE SACRED HEART. 


BECAME a pupil at the Sacred Heart only towards the close of my school 
life, spent, for the greater part, in Protestant seminaries. The event 
followed so closely upon my baptism that I viewed my convent surroundings with 
very unaccustomed eyes. How forlorn I felt that rainy afternoon in May, so raw 
and dreary that the blossomed apple-trees looked all out of heart, when I heard 
the carriage that had brought me to the convent rattling away down the hill 
towards the porter’s lodge, on its way to the city, and sat shaking in the parlour 
awaiting my reception and inspection by a formidable being of a species utterly 
strange to me ! 

The room was comfortably furnished; on the wall were devotional pictures, 
and various specimens of pupils’ handiwerk; at the piano a tall, pale, sweet- 
faced girl with fair hair, in a uniform of dark blue, with broad azure ribbon, its 
ends heavily fringed with gold, passing over one shouider, and knotted at the 
waist on the other side, practised vigorously with never the lifting a curious eye- 
lash towards me, and in the hall outside the portress, at whom I was as frightened 
as if she had been the Superior herself, was bustling about the removal of my 
trunk and packages, moving softly shod, but with ponderous tread. 

I had some little timé to wait before any one appeared to take me in charge, 
and somewhat recovered from my first flutter, I was staring my intentest at the 
back of the indefatigable musician’s head, determined to force her to look round 
at me, when a soft voice said: ‘‘ This is our new pupil, Mrs.—’s god-child! Wel- 
come to the Sacred Heart!” and I turned to find a slender black-draped figure 
at my side, two cordial hands stretched out to me, and pleasant black eyes 
beaming at me froma face fairly dazzling in its whiteness. I rose, gave my 
hands to the warm light grasp, and said (very proud of the new baptismal part of 
my name), ‘ Yes, it is Mary Aloysa Elliott, and I left C—— yesterday.” “ 
Aloysa? Why that is Ifa Mére’s own name! we must tell her about that,” and 
after a few inquiries as to my journey, my need of refreshment, etc., I was taken 
to the chapel, to offer a thanksgiving for my safe arrival, and thence to the 
“ Vestry,” where I was left to assist at the unpacking of my wardrobe, and to 
be duly instructed in the routine of toilette arrangements in my new home. 
“Vestry,” has to Protestant ears a wonderfully ecclesiastical significance, but at 
the Sacred Heart it is only a pupils’ translation of the French appellation Vestiaire, 
wardrobe, or dressing room. It was a great room lined with deep shelves par- 
titioned off into squares—a sort of honey-comb pressed flat to the walls. These 
squares were numbered and filled with clothing, and at a large table two or three 
nuns were busy assorting piles of garments from the monstrous baskets just come 
from the laundry. To one of them my conductress had spoken before leaving me, 
and after a little she came to me,—a large, brown, fine-looking Frenchwoman. 
Briskly she addressed me: ‘ Vous venez d’arriver, n’est-ce pas? Voici votre 
malle. La clef, sil vous plait,’ but brief as this was I could only stare and 
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smile helplessly. Yet had I not been reckoned a capital French scholar? Had 
such thrilling sentences as ‘No, sir, I have neither the asses’ hay, nor the 
tailor’s golden button, but I have the wooden hammer and silver candlesticks of 
the shoemaker,” any terrors for me? HadI not floated lightly down “ Corinne ” 
on the ever-swelling torrent of Oswald’s tears? Did I ever trip in s’en aller, or 
hesitate between de and @? But this tiny 


flow 
Of Iser running rapidly 


confounded me quite. My questioner divining the cause of my embarrassment, 
with a swift ‘“Jci, ma seur,’ summoned an interpreter, and in another moment 
the key was in its ward in the trunk, the nun on her knees before it carefully 
lifting out my various belongings and despatching them to two high compartments 
accessible only by a tall step ladder—a prospect I regarded rather ruefully. When 
this readjustment had been duly effected, and I had been told through the inter- 
preting sister that I should be allowed to make two visits per week to the vestry, 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons; that on each of these days I should be 
expected to select such and such garments; that on Sundays and Thursdays a 
uniform was worn, which I must forthwith procure, for summer a pink skirt with 
a white body: the two or three lower strata of my trunk were to be considered. 
These were books, mainly; school-books, and a carefully selected treasure of 
miscellaneous reading. Madame shook her head, rose, locked the trunk, and 
dropped the key in her pocket. ‘ But I must have my books,” I expostulated 
to the English-speaking sister. ‘ All books brought here are examined,” she 
returned, ‘‘ But you will have them in a few days ; though if there are any that 
Madame Johns thinks better not read here, they will be put away’in your trunk, 
which you won’t see again until you go home.” 

Here came an interruption ; my musical acquaintance of the parlour, “ Sister,” 
she said, ‘‘ Madame Bartol said I am to take the young lady to our dormitory, 
show her her alcove, and then find a place for her in the refectory. Are you 
ready now?” turning tome. ‘I am Honor Morgan, if you please.” 

‘And I am Mary Elliott. Yes, quite ready.” 

“Sister, you'll bring her things, won’t you?” And Honor took my hand and 
led me out of the room. Downstairs and along corridors we went, past several 
dormitories that Honor named, till, finally, we reached the one where I was 

_billetted. A long light room, not bright on my dismal first day, but charming 
when full of sunshine, French windows at either end, opening upon a superb view 
of a grand river, and on the quieter scene at the convent’s back—the hill with a 
tiny chapel, shrubberies, old trees, winding paths, and a great garden, gay in 
summer and autumn with a profusion of flowers. A little font for holy water 
hung beside the door ; high up between the windows was a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, with flowers and candles before it. Down either side of the room, par- 
titions reaching mid-way to the ceiling, formed alcoves large enough to hold a 


single bed, chair, and washstand. White curtains were looped in front of the 


alcoves, the beds were dressed in white, bright velvet mats lay in front of each, 
and a long strip of carpet covered the space between the rows of alcoves. lse- 
where the floor was bare, painted a soft cream colour, shining with varnish, and 
sweet as a nut with cleanliness. My own little niche was pointed out, and then 
we sat down upon my bed and asked and answered each other a good many ques- 
tions. The personal ones over, I inquired concerning the difference in the cos- 
tume of the nuns; the robe of soe consisting of ablack dress with cape falling 
to the waist, a silver cross upor che breast, a linen close-fitting cap with very 
wide fluted tarlatan border enclosing the face ray-wise, and a thin long black 
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veil falling over the shoulders; while the attire of the others was much coarser, 
the cape was a small shawl, the veil thick, and much reduced in size, and the 
cap borderless, with an odd plaited little visor. Honor told me that the Order in- 
cluded two classes of nuns, the teachers, Ladiesasthey are called, and the lay sisters. 
The latter perform the menial labour of the convents, and have commonly been 
servants, or are from the quite uneducated class. The first dress was that«worn by 
the Ladies, and was, said Honor, the dress long ago worn by widows in France, 
** For you know, I suppose,” she went on, “that the Order was established 
there, in the dark days following the Reign of Terror, by Madame Baras under 
the care of the Jesuits, who could not be called Jesuits then, but were Fathers 
of the Faith, and Fathers of the Sacred Heart. In order not to draw attention 
to their first little community, the Ladies wore the widow’s dress of that period, 
though I believe then the dress was of heavy silk, and the caps had two or three. 
of the fluted borders ; but of course they changed such matters as soon as they 
could on account of holy poverty. But the.Ladies don’t all wear crosses, only 
those who are ‘ professed,’ or have made vows for life. A postulant is here three 
months before she makes any vow, or changes her dress ; then she is a novice, 
and her veil is white. At tue end of two years she takes the black veil, though — 
her vows are not yet final, and after five more, if she still perseveres, and the 
good Mothers are satisfied as to her vocation, the profession for life is made, and 
then the cross is assumed, seven or eight years after her entrance.” 

** And you say ‘ Madam,’ addressing any one of the Ladies ? ” 

“ Yes, always.” 

* And this blue ribbon you wear,” I said, touching it, “ what does this mean, 

lease ?’ 

me Well, it means that those who wear it have a good many pleasant little 

duties to do ; to take care of new-comers, like yourself, and see that they don’t 

feel neglected and forlorn; to beg favours of the teachers ; to be a sort of confi- — 
dential prime-ministers, and general pourers of oil on troubled waters. They are © 
ribbons of honour, are gained by general award, and there are several grades— 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &c. Each class-room has a different colour, and we have to look 
pretty straightly to our ways, I can tell you. It’s a dreadful reproach after an 
offence to hear, ‘why, she’s a Ribbon.’ ” 

Here a great bell sounded from below. 

**'That’s supper,” said Honor, starting up. “Now we'll go down to the foot 
of the stairs and slip into place as the scholars march by.” 

We were in time to see them all, little ones, almost babies, coming first, their 
teacher marching backwards before them. Then, in perfect silence, class-room 
after class-room, till the great girls of the first cowrs ended the procession, and 
among these we had taken our places. A great low room was the refectory, 
with tables running round and <cross it, backless benches for seats, mid-way 
in the hall a very high Reader’s seat, and in one corner a square buttery-window 
through which food was passed. Near this window a group of sisters waited to 
serve, and very spruce they looked in their white linen bib-aprons, and white 
sleeves drawn over their black ones. One or two Ladies were in the room, one 
of the scholars repeated the Benedicite, we took our seats, were served, and not 
till then did a little bell tinkle to denote that silence was over; and from two 
hundred mouths burst a torrent of sound that seemed as if it could never again be 
stayed. 

Perhaps here I had better anticipate somewhat of after knowledge, and then 
we shall not need to descend the dark staircase to the refectory again. At 
breakfast if we could not speak French, closed lips were our portion; and didn’t. 
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we hurry to unseal them! Absurd enough were the first attempts, but blunders 
were so common that nobody laughed. At dinner, silence, and a Reader in the 
chair ; first, Jn Nomine Domini Nostri, devotional reading, generally a brief por- 
tion of a Saint’s Life ; then a sufficiently unexciting continued tale. A. bad business 
I believe some of the youthful critics thought these readings, so broken were they 
by chatter of table equipage and demands for service, and occasionally so un- 
pleasant by reason of some detailed mortification of flesh or sense, that sundry 
undisciplined stomachs would rebel in nausea. 

At supper we chatted to our hearts’ content in our own language, and what gay 
suppers they were, to be sure ! Now and then, when the whole school had been at 
fault or when the offenders, in a turbulent march downstairs, could not be de- 
tected, we were all kept in silence, part or the whole of a meal, and I know no 
small penance was ever so dreaded. Our breakfasts were plain, no cooking, 
because every one in the house went to Mass; thick bread and butter, and 
chocolate, coffee, tea, warm milk and cold milk at pleasure. I suppose the 
coffee, tea, &c., were put in the pots over night, for one morning a huge cock- 
roach came whirling from the coffee-pot spout into my cup, greatly to the dismay 
of the good sister who was serving. 

At dinner we began with soup ; then meat, two vegetables, a wedge of bread, 
and a nice dessert. No butter, save on Fridays and fast days. Our meat was 
in funny blocks, nearly boneless, and though it was good, we didn’t always know 
whether we had beef or mutton. : 

It was served from great pans, and once a French girl beside me got a broiled 
spring chicken as her portion of beef. After dinner the fortunate eater of the 
prize sent her compliments to la seur cuisiniére; that was too much. “ Oh, 
la coquine !” cried the justly-irate sister, “ figurez-vous qu’elle amangé mon 
poulet sans dire un mot!” F 

At four p.m. we had god@/er—an apple, or any fruit in season, a piece of gin- 
ger-bread, a slice of bread and syrup. : 

At supper, two hot dishes, bread and butter, tea, chocolate, and milk. 

The food was always abundant and good, but we were never allowed to eat a 
mouthful save at meal-times, and any box or basket of home-sent “goodies” 
must be sent to the store room, whence it appeared beside one’s plate so long as 
the contents lasted; and as these were dispensed with lavish hand as far as 
they would go, no one was made ill by an over supply. 

Some of the gourmands among us who were sufficiently well furnished with 
pocket-money, had always at breakfast or supper a private supply of Bologna 
sausage, sardines, or guava jelly; but the custom was frowned upon, and has 
since been abolished, I believe. ; 

Every pupil carried her own table silver—two forks, knives, spoons, napkin- 
ring, and silver cup. At the close of each meal tiny basins of hot water were 
handed about, with towels, and we washed our knives, forks, and spoons, then 
rolled them in our napkins, slipped the ring over, clapped the cup on the end of 
the roll, and voila ! the “cover” was all ready for the next meal. At night we 
used to see a large clothes-basket plied with these “covers” going upstairs to 
the Treasury, between two stout-armed sisters, and we often talked of the won- 
derful courage Madame Conway who slept there must possess. 

There were four class-rooms, or cours, as they were called,—the first, second, 
third, and fourth, the fourth being the baby cours, little creatures from four to 
seven years old. 3 

The desks were ranged against the walls so that no one suffered distraction 
save from an either hand neighbour ; and at those desks great part of our school- 
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life was spent: we studied there; kneeling before them we said our prayers 
morning and evening, and recited the rosary ; sitting at them we assisted at lec- 
tures; or standing we received reprimands, commands, visitors; indeed, so fre- 
quent was the order, “‘ To your desk-places!” that an impetuous Ribbon declared 
we should take off our aprons and go to Heaven in our “ desk-places ! ” 

Perhaps a day’s routine will give the clearest idea of our life. 

We rise, let us say, at six. At that hourthe Lady who has charge of the dor- 
mitory and sleeps within it, walks down between the alcoves ringing a small bell, 
repeating then a brief prayer, to which the awakening scholars respond. The 
dressing proceeds in silence broken only by low-voiced requests to the sister in 
waiting to render assistance. The toilettes completed, the beds are made, the 
bells ring for a signal for the looping away the curtains in front of the alcoves, 
then at the alcove’s entrance each pupil stations herself, open dressing-box in hand, 
Between the lines the teacher passes rapidly inspecting each pupil from head to 
foot. A frowzy head, a dragging shoe-string, a rent, neglected nails or combs 
and brushes, are divined almost, so swift is the whole; but such discipline soon 
effects its end, and any exception to perfect tidiness after a few weeks experience 
of it is very rare. 

By this time a great bell rings in the corridor below, leading from school-rooms 
to chapel, and quietly the dormitories are vacated and cowrs filled. The fourth 
cours, the babies, sleep on undisturbed for a while, for they do not appear at 
mass, and have only to be got ready in season for breakfast. 

We have prayers, one of the more exemplary being chosen to repeat them 
every week ; then rising, we tie on our veils, long scarfs of black or white net 
(the white for holidays), take our prayer-books, and march out by twos, to meet 
the other divisions in the corrider. : 

Here the Mistress-General is in waiting, to see that all is in order due—no 

ps in the line, no tall girl slipped away from her matched-in-height partner to 
walk with her beloved, but short friend, no eccentrically adjusted veil. 

A very pretry sight is that of the pupils’ entrance into chapel of a summer 
morning ; the fresh air stirring the curtains in the open windows below ; the sun- 
shine pouring through those in the gallery above in long slanting bars filled with 
tremulous golden dust, down among the dark warm hues of wall, pillar, carving, 
and pavement; the white caps of the sisters dotted about in the galleries; the 
kneeling figures of the Ladies in the high stalls encircling the church, The sombre 
yew-hedge of this “‘rose-bud garden of girls” is the servitor at Mass, so 
profoundly prostrate in devotion upon the altar steps that his full, stiffly-starched 
alb is turned over his head like a caricatured ruff; by-and-bye he will raise him- 
self slowly to the perpendicular, with many an awkward twitch reduce the 
rebellious garment to propriety, thereby disclosing a face all shining and purple- 
red from his position and confusion, and two or three giddy-pates will have much 
ado with twitching mouths, and will glance in any direction rather than towards 
the Surveillante kneeling near ; then the double line of girls, “ dark, bright, 
and fair,” coming slowly up the vright aisle through the bars of light and shadow 


to the sanctuary railing, bending lowly their veiled heads, then separating to go - 


down the side aisle to their piaces. 
And, mass over, I can hear at this moment the sweet, faltering voice of the 


‘Mother of Novices, reciting the litt!e prayer the Religious of the Sacred Heart 


offer for the conversion of all Our Lord’s children; ‘‘ Grfce, griice, 6 mon Dieu, 
pour tant d’Ames qui se perdent chaque jour autour de nous! Gr&ce, grace, 6 mon 
Dieu! Voyez le démon qui s’élance de l’abime, courant 4 Whorribles. con- 
quétes ; il excite sa troupe infernale, il s’écrie: ‘des 4mes! des fmes! Volons 
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a la perte desfimes!’ Et les Ames tombent comme les feuilles de]’automne dans 
le goufire éternel. 

nous aussi, 6 mon Dieu, nous crions: des Ames! des Ames! il nous faut 
des {mes pour payer votre amour! pour acquitter les dettes de reconnaissance. 
Nous vous les demandons par les plaies de Jésus, notre Sauveur et notre Epoux. 
Ces plaies adorables crient vers vous comme autant de bouches éloquentes: 
‘Grice, grace, 6 mon Pére! Grice pour des coupables qui sont le prix de mon 
sang! ‘donnez-moi ces Ames qui m’ont couté si cher!’ O mon Dieu, les re- 
fuserez-vous 2 votre Fils? Nous vous les demandons avec lui, par lui, pour votre 
plus grande gloire et par l’intercession de Marie. Ainsi soit il.” 

We return to the class-room, veils and prayer-books are placed in the desks, 
and we descend to breakfast. After breakfast, recreation, perhaps a walk, 
a teacher with us at recreation, as at any and all other times. Then follow 
study and recitation hours. At recitation, the classes are arranged in parallelo- 
grams, or long ovals, the teacher at one end. She comes to class 
to find everything arranged, her pupils standing quietly; they kneel, and 
she repeats an invocation to the Holy Spirit, Veni Sancte Spiritus, &c., the 
class responding. Rising, teacher and pupils courtesy profoundly to each other, 
then, at a little signal from a hand-bell, all seat themselves. 

Lessons are concluded by a short prayer to the Blessed Virgin, again the re- 
ciprocal salute, and a wordless dispersion. In mid-morning, there is a brief con- 
versational interval, then lessons till dinner. At twelve, the Angelus sounds, 
within the house every occupation ceases, and upon the knees prayers and 
responses are repeated. . 

Dinner, then a long walk in the beautiful grounds, containing many acres. 
We have one or two teachers with us, aud perhaps we encounter the community 
of nuns, who also walk at this time, and who are as gay as we are, and well-nigh 
as noisy. And before we go in, some of us love to linger a moment at the rail- 
ing of a little green mound, where under tall evergreens the deceased Religious 
of the Sacred Heart have laid their hardly-entreated bodies down in a common 
grave to await the day when, the serge put off, they will follow, in shining rai- 
ments, the Lamb, wheresoever He goeth. De profundis clamavi we say for the 
souls that are gone, and not saddened, but helped, we turn to our busy life 
again. 

After the walk, sewing. This includes all kinds of plain and fancy work, and 
most artistic mending, and this department has a special mistress in the two upper 
cours. 

We had a downright and most uncajoleable French lady of the severest pos- 
sible notions of Art. 

Alas for the ravelled out laborious chef-d’euvre of the knitting and 
crocheting ? 

I call her to mind, and fancy myself back again, sulkily ripping a nearly com- 
pleted chemise whose fells exceeded her ideal by a hair’s breadth! Every month 
we competed for the prize of plain sewing—our work pillow-cases generally, and 
much of the sewing was dainty enough for a fairy’s trousseau. 

Then the laborious marking in red cotton. Ink ? one dared not mention it ! 

And mending days—how fast they whisked round. Up from the laundry 
came the great basket of articles to be repaired. It was placed in the centre of 
the floor, Madame took her stand beside it, and a “‘ Ribbon ” lifted and described 
the articles, calling the name if it were decipherable, leaving it to our con- 
sciences if it were not. And wasn’t it heroic to claim a stocking with a hole to 
put one’s head through, or some garment with a most unprincipled zigzag, frayed 
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tear? So I think to this day, and a virtuous glow steals through my breast as 
I reflect—but no matter! 

During sewing we were allowed a half-hour’s speech, then silence and reading 
a French tale. 

Godter and lessons fill up the time until supper. After supper, recreation, our 
happiest time of the whole day. The great bare class-rooms ring with innocent 
gaiety ; if the mistress who presides is a favourite, the pupils cluster round her 
as bees round their queen; knots of dear friends here and there snatch a few 
sweet minutes together, feeling just guilt enough (for cliques are discouraged 
here) to add zest to their happiness; there are promenaders in the corridor ; 
groups of eager musicians in the music rooms; the baby cours is marshalled up 
to bed ; and up the stairs after them, if it has been a whole or half-holiday, two 
sisters carry a basket of flaunting dollies ; the whole hive is in a pleasant ferment, 
yet out of it all veiled pupils are constantly seeking the quiet chapel. How 
lovely and peaceful it is there at this hour! The lamps of the sanctuary just 
enlighten the dimness ; the flowers on the altars keep themselves in mind though 
unseen, by their perfume ; figures of nuns and pupils are kneeling here and there, 
or going and coming with soft movement ; this world fades away with all its griefs 
and distractions, and we have dim glimpses of the Heaven that is our home; and 
the brief, hushed, prayerful tarry is the crown of the guarded, happy day. 
Again the great bell rings, the pupils gather in their respective rooms, and in 
each a half-hour’s religious instruction is given, the popils having liberty to ques- 
tion as they desire. 

Prayers follow, and when the time comes for the Hxamen, Madame Johns, 
who has just given the instruction in the first cours, and who is mistress of the 
English studies, steps forward into the centre of the room, and asks the questions 
in her own wonderfully pathetic voice: “‘ Did I give my heart to God when I 
awoke? Did I rise promptly ? attire myself decently? Did I assist at Mass and 
say my prayers with attention and devotion ? Have I kept silence in the dormitory, 
at study, in class, going to the chapel ? Have I been jealous of the success of 
others? HaveI spoken uncharitably ? improperly? against the rules? Have I 
criticised my neighbour? Have I failed in order, economy? Have I been 
careful to render to others that which belonged to them? Have I spoken falsely 
to conceal my faults, or for any other motive ? And other questions relating more 
especially to a school-girl’s duties and temptations. What agonies [have endured 
in the solemn hush of the Hzamen from the performances of a giddy little girl 
kneeling beside me! She was not in the least malicious or wilfully bad, but 
never was such a feather-brain! While Madame Johns’ voice covered hers, she 
would accuse herself audibly of the most monstrous crimes, or the most absurd 
nothings, then in the pauses groan and strike her breast with resounding and 
most dismal penitence. If Madame Johns’ ear caught anything unusual, and she 
stepped nearer, nothing could be more serious than this tricksy sprite’s air, while 
her unfortunate fellow-pupils within hearing were convulsed with tortures of sup 
pressed laughter. 

After prayers, to the dormitories in unbroken silence. The curtains are 
dropped before the alcoves, the little white beds are soon tenanted, the Lady in 
charge repeats “‘Sacred Heart of Jesus and Immaculate Heart of Mary” and 
‘*I give you my heart!” The pupils respond, the lights are extinguished, and 
by nine o’clock profound stillness reigns. 

A Lady and a Lay Sister sleep in each dormitory, and neither by night nor day, 
from entrance within, to departure from, the convent, are the scholars ever left 
alone. No communication with the day-pupils is permitted, no books or periodi- 
cals are read without examination. 
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As an instance of this watchfulness, I remember that, during a vacation too 
short to permit some of us to seek our distant homes, a number of the older ones, 
finding the time hang heavily, devoted two or three hours daily to card-playing. 
On several occasions, the Superior passing had seen us so engaged, and at last she 
made a pleasant protest against such absorption. We excused ourselves, alleging 
that we had read everything, nothing to do, &c., and presently thereafter a great 
armful of papers arrived with Madame ’s compliments to the young ladies. 

With the-vigilance that is exercised, I believe it would be utterly impossible 
for any secretly depraved child who might gain entrance to find an opportunity to 
corrupt others. 

It may be said that the innocence of convent-bred girls is the innocence of 
ignorance, which cannot endure once that peaceful shelter is left for the world, and 
that they are thus poorly fitted to encounter temptation, 

It is true that they are unfamiliar with many aspects of sin ; do not know that 
under such forms it exists at all; but holy purity in thought, word, and deed, has 
been so constantly and carefully inculcated that, even when the pupil is non-Catholic, 
and is without the safeguards of the daily Zzamen, and of frequenting the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, I think the whole habit of the life for so many former years, 
and the horror of sins against the lily among virtues, are not lightly lost. 

There were in my days, as always, many Protestants among the scholars. 

Many from families high in place and power ; many the children of professional 
people who, leading public lives, would know their lambs securely folded; many 
part or whole orphans, and these last with orphans of Catholic parentage, made 
up that baby cours whose presence was so strangely touching and pretty amongst 
us. One round, dimpled creature I recall, the child of a Protestant missionary in 
China. She was not then more than four years old, and was sent all the long way 
in company with her Chinese nurse of nine or ten, in the care of strangers. I think 
the Captain’s wife brought her to the convent, and a great pet the little thing 
became. The nurse, too, stayed several months, and a droll figure she was, with 
her turned-up slippers, odd silk tunics and trousers, and long braided tails of hair, 
with sewing silk plaited in at the ends to give the requisite fashionable length. 

To all the general religious observances of the house the Protestants are 
required to conform: to attend mass and vespers, general religious instructions, 
to be present at night and morning prayers, and nothing like disrespect of manner 
would be suffered. But nothing was more common than to see them mingled 
with the Catholics in special devotions where their presence was not a duty, or to 
see one quietly putting on her veil at recreation to steal off to the chapel for 
solitary prayer. 

If I am asked if they are influenced in favour of Catholicism, I answer, most 
assuredly, Yes. Not directly, if stipulation to such an effect has been made: 
but indirectly in every way. ‘The tender little customs and practices of every 
hour, the beliefs of their comrades, the lives of teachers revered and passionately 
loved, the whole atmosphere of a Religious house—all combine to form an in- 
direct influence as impossible to guard against as difficult afterwards to counteract. 

Indeed, for the honour of human nature and the youthful heart, one could not 
wish it otherwise. 

One of my own dearest friends at the Sacred Heart was a staunch, belligerent 
Unitarian—a girl ot fine intellect, of noble, heroic strain, and conscientious to 
the last degree. We belonged to that reprobate thing, ‘‘a set,” “a clique.” 
There were five: a beautiful, highly-accomplished Spanish girl, from Caraccas ; 


a sensitive high-spirited Baltimorean, of Irish descent—both these ‘‘ Ribbons,” 


and fervent Catholics ; a predestined belle from Orleans, a Catholic, but an in- 
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different, cold, sarcastic, worldly creature (she told me that when she went out for 


the holidays, she said her prayers at night because she dared not omit them, but 


in the morning—oh ! well, in the daytime she could take care of herself); the 
Unitarian and myself. I don’t think we wished to be rebellious; but how to 
help loving each other, contriving little plots to walk together, or finding ourselves 
‘in a group instantly recreation bell struck? We never could help it. But I was 
hopeless of my own special friend—a Unitarian she would stay I was very sure. 
So pugnacious and thorny she was! The things she said to me about underhand, 
managing Catholic ways, Catholic mendacity, dirty saints, childish customs, and 
what she was pleased to term the greasy devotion of the scapular! But before 
my school life was ended, I had the joy of seeing her baptised, make her first 
Communion, and she now wears the habit and black veil of a Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, and a fervent and happy nun these clothe. 

Most of the pupils make their First Communion at the convent. For months 
in advance, they strive to conquer all their little naughtinesses that they may be 
judged worthy to be one of the number chosen for that year. Several weeks 
before the festival chosen for their communion, they receive special religious 
instruction as a class, and have special devotional exercises. The last three days 
are spent in Retreat—a time wholly given up to spiritual exercises. They are 
sequestered from the other pupils, and every hour has its appointed exercise— 
meditation, spiritual reading, prayers, and preparation for a general confession. 
Silence is kept; and if the attention be otherwise required, some charitable work 
busies the hands. The great day itself is made as festal and beautiful as pos- 
sible to them. All beg their prayers, nuns and pupils; everybody embraces them 
when they come from the chapel; any possible favours they ask are granted. 
There is a grand breakfast, and towards its close they go floating about in their 
white soft draperies and veils, distributing slices of the great cakes sent or brought 
by happy home friends—for the day they are queens regnant. 

Most of the pupil communicants approached the holy table monthly, and at the 
great festivals, others fortnightly; a few weekly. The priest who said Mass each 
morning never heard confessions in the house. Our confessors were priests ; one 
came for us, another for the nuns. Amusing things occurred sometimes. I 
remember with what horror I saw a list of things I wished to recall in confession 
drop from my prayer-book, where I was kneeling in the gallery, and float down 


' into the Ladies’ stalls, where we never went. Another was in similar tribulation: 


“Oh, I’ve lost my sins, and somebody ’Il find them! What shallI do?” One 
little thing, of tender years, was secretly much troubled in conscience because she 
had said, after emerging from the confessional, that the Father smelt of snuff! 
This crime was so enormous that she felt it her terrible duty to confess it. Ac- 
cordingly, she began: ‘‘ Father, I accuse myself of having said, after I went to 
confession the last time, that you—smelt of snuff.” ‘* What did the Father say?” 
inquired the person to whom this was afterwards detailed. ‘ Why he didn’t say 
anything. I think he laughed; and then, ‘Goon! Go on!’” 

There are several religious societies among the scholars—Children of the In- 
fant Jesus; of St. Aloysius; the Congregation of the Holy Angels; and the 
Children of Mary. Each society has for badge a silver medal, worn on ribbon of 
a distinctive colour. The president is a Religious; and the two societies of older 
pupils—those of the Holy Angels, and Children of Mary—have their nicely-ap- 
pointed chapels. Wonderful agents for good are these societies. The devotion 
of the little children for their patron, the Infant Jesus, was very great; and 
almost always it was quite enough to say to any refractory, “Do you think the 
Holy Child Jesus will own such a naughty little sister?” for instant submission 
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to follow. In the weekly meetings, the president points out faults of individual. 
members, and encourages to new struggle—always a definite end, and the way 
mapped out. 

The Children of Mary may be called the nuns’ staff. They lead in devotional 
exercises ; set on foot good works ; must be without reproach ; devote themselves 
to new-comers, to the neglected ; deny self for any unpleasant duty, from delivering 
a speech to the archbishop, to sitting an hour in the infirmary with the most 
uncongenial of sick scholars. 

Simplicity, simplicity from first to last, is the quality insisted upon by the good 
nuns ; simplicity in the sense of perfect candour and ingenuousness. 

Never in any other school have I seen simple goodness take the rank or possess 
the influence it does here. There is great admiration of genius and talents, but 
either gift unallied with piety seems characterless and powerless—is outside of the 
school life and world. 

The system of instruction differs somewhat from that pursued in Protestant 


. schools. Less prominence is given to mathematics; I never heard there of a 


Greek lesson, and the class in Latin was exceedingly small, and not always main- 
tained. History was a strong point; some of the natural sciences, the modern 
languages, and music were most carefully taught. 

Much of our teaching was oral, and great use was made of abstracts, reviews, 
dictations. 

Withal our life was not all devotion or work ; we played heartily and as much 
as we needed. And no one has to spend much time in silence to know how 
enjoyable simple speech is. We had pic-nics in the grounds, games of all sorts, 
half-days and whole days of congé, which we commonly celebrated by an up- 
roarious hide-and-seek, or cache-cache, as we called it, through the whole con- 
vent from cellar to cupola. Teachers joined, we stopped the sisters in their 
work, the fracas was terrific. In these at-will rampages no trap-doors, or dun- 
geons, or tortured creatures, or skeletons, or dark secrets of whatever sort came 
to light, nothing mere terrific than a skull, which, together with a crown of thorns, 
some enterprising spirit beheld upon a bed in one of the Ladies’ cells. An in- 
credible statement this, I know, but I must report after my own knowledge. 

On great occasions, and in winter, when we could be less out of doors, we 
amused ourselves with dramatic performances. We played little French comedies. 


usually, though now and then, when the time or events demanded extraordinary . 


magnificence, two or three clever wielders of the pen would be set at work to 
concoct something fresh. A ruthless tragedy was the ordinary result, full of per- 
secuted Christians, martyrdoms, traditions in action. The scene lay in Greece 
or Rome, that we mightn’t have too much trouble with our costumes, the parts 
all grandiose leading ones, and written straight at the sundry prominent artistes. 
And what immense favour it found, to be sure, when the author read it to the 
assembled troupe locked up in a dormitory ! 

The writer hereof well remembers having the key turned upon the Spanish 
member of her clique and herself in one of the community rooms by our idolised 
Madame Johns, who desired that an oration and a song should be produced in a 
given time. Solitary confinement would have been better, for we chattered like 
magpies, good-gracious-ed each other over our hard fortune till Madame coming 
back was disgusted to find only a very lame opening of an address, and the first 
two lines of the first two verses of the song; the miserable author stranded hope- 
lessly high and dry thereon. f 

But the devising costume and scenery, that was the delightful business! Our 
leader here was invariably the Italian choir-mistress. She arranged music, drilled 
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musicians, knew exactly what was to be done in the way of dress, and pos- 
sessed the greatest fertility of resource and audacity of device. But obeying her 
behest cost me once a most miserable afternoon. Curtains, lace curtains, were 
wanted for stage arrangements. 

** Madame Laynez has them,” said Madame Rolando ; “ Mary, go and ask for 
hem, please.” 

** But she is at work in the Sanctuary,” I objected. 

. Very well, you go up-stairs and ring her bell, wait there, and she will 

come. 
In the excitement of the work I started, and before I got upstairs I began to 
feel some hesitation. Madame Laynez was a Spaniard, of very imposing pre- 
sence, and fabulous her ante-conventual wealth and state, according to the romantic 
ones. She was Sacristine, consequently her work isolated her entirely from com- 
munication with the pupils. No one ever rang that bell save the nuns; each had 
her number of strokes. I knew Madame Laynez was busy in the church, and 
what would she say to me? Falteringly, I rang four strokes, I think it was, 
and then how I longed to runaway! Presently she came, hurriedly, and looking 
in a surprised way on every side for the Religious who had summoned her. 

When she comprehended that it was verily I who had rung, she looked amazed, 
and, my errand stated, indignant. “ Mais que pense Madame Rolando? Je 
ne garde pas les rideaux, moi !”’ and without another word she turned and left 
me. I believe I sneaked away into the chapel gallery and cried, and when, on 
my descent, Madame Rolando ironically inquired if I had been travelling, my 
woes burst forth in very vivid language. Never did I meddle again with the nuns’ 
bell. 

Of course, in a paper like this I refer to the community of nuns only as the 
religious life touched our youthful, secular one ; but how dearly we loved them, and 
what a flavour of story, mystery, and romance there was in our surroundings, and 
in the legends of the house! What picturesque figures, too! There was Ma- 
dame Rolando, brilliant and gay— intensely plain, but with great flashing eyes and 
eloquent lips that made you forget all other features. She was one of the exiles 
of ’48—was it not? Their convent was in Turin, and they escaped in disguise. 

** Droll frights we were,” said she, ‘short hair, clothes not made for us, rolled 
up on deck in gay shawls, two sea-sick bundles of misery.” An old gentleman 
on board laboured earnestly to win them from the error of their Catholic ways, 
making them long harangues;ending grandly, each time, with “‘ Fiat lux!” They 
did not know‘his name, but, ‘‘ here comes Mr. Fiat lux !” they said to each other 
as he daily hove in sight and bore down upon them. 

Once I heard Madame R. relate her experience of the Armenian forms in 
offering the sacrifice of the Mass. Madame was surveillante one morning that 
two Armenian monks were to celebrate Mass at the convent. It was her duty 
to keep the pupils in order, and to signal them to rise, kneel, &c., at the proper 
places, differing as they do from the Latin ceremonies. Madame herself did not 
know them at all, but trusted to divine them quickly enough. But things went 
very strangely, and then there was a long period in which the two Fathers went 
groping almost on their hands and knees round the sanctuary, up and down the 
altar steps, behind the altar, behaving altogether so grotesquely that there began 
to be ebullition among the scholars. “I frowned at them my savagest,” went 
on Madame, “then buried my face in my hands, to hide how nearly set off I was 
myself. I kept them getting up and getting down, and was terribly exercised 
with it all, and then was told afterwards $y the Fathers that it was nearly all 
*wrong ; that we stood up when we should have knelt, and knelt when we should 
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have sat down, and that the queer gropings which nearly made us disgrace our- 
selves, but through which we had humbly stayed on our knees, were not at all part 
of the service, but a search for a dropped knife which they use for separating the 
wafer !” 

Then there was the librarian of the library—a middle-aged French lady, with 
manners courtly @ toute épreuve. She had been a nun many years, and had 
quite old-world ideas even for that conservative place, aconvent. But how tho- 
roughly good she was, with a real French, gentle, sentimental piety. Her life 
was more sedentary than the others’, and I suppose her habit lasted a long time. 
and though the serge had been an unworthy purchase, and was turned quite green, 
still she wore it for holy poverty’s sake, and when she came down to preside at an 
out-door recreation in the strong sunshine, she was absurdly like a dull old fly, 
so rusty were the hues, and yet with glancing prismatic lights. 

Another French nun there was, very beautiful, quite young, yet always wearing 
her silver cross. It was her misfortune to be too charming ; everywhere the 
pupils raved over her, so that her'life was almost a constant journey, with short 
sojourn in one House after another of the Order. 

Among the Sisters there was she whom we-called the Garden Sister; who 
worked constantly in the garden. What a robust figure it was! the skin like 
leather, and brown as nuts, her white visor in effective contrast to her tint, and 
her coal-black eyes. 

The privilege was accorded me of taking every morning my accustomed cold 
bath. The bath-rooms, six or seven in number, were partitioned off from small 
rooms in which were pianos for practising, the partitions not reaching the ceiling. 
The piano-rooms it was Sister Gardou’s duty to sweep every morning, and she 
was generally about this work when I took my bath. One morning I heard her 
come in, place her broom against my bath-door and go out again. Instantly I 
opened the door, took in the broom, locked the door, and went on with my bath. 
Presently she came back, looked about, “ Ow est-ce que je Tai mis?” I heard 
her mutter, and then there was silence. A little rustle at the top of my partition 
attracted me, and there appeared a ruddy hand and arm, and instantly in the 
water beside me descended plump, a little kitten hissing and clawing vigorously. 
Then and there a screaming, dripping exodus was made. I gathered up the 
hideous little victim, and opening the door to push it out and deliver Sister a phi- 
lippic upon her inhumanity, I found her doubled up in silent laughter on the piano, 
and was quite disarmed. I laughed, we were friends, *‘ for ever after,” and many 
an enviable crusty end of the loaf did I owe to her at succeeding breakfasts ! 

Dear old days! beguiling me on and on till all patience should end, but not my 
reminiscences. 

’Tis true we were controlled ; were hedged about by many rules; were chil- 
dren, and not Girls of the Period; obedience, humility, suavity, patience, St. 
Francis of Sales’s “little virtues” were impressed upon us ; we were profoundly 
reverential towards our teachers ; the whole atmosphere we breathed had a strong 
unworldly, supernatural element, but it did not seem foreign to us, and in it we 
throve as perhaps never since in body, heart, and soul. 
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SYBILLA. 
Parts IV. anp V.—(Conciusion.) | 

ALCONER was one of those seldom-met men who are genuinely considerate 

even for the more delicate shades of feeling to which our coarser sex are so loth 
to plead guilty. When I returned, he saw that I was in a state of high excitement, 
so he kindly sent me to the library, and provided that I should be undisturbed 
there, by feigning some abstruse studies I was compelled to make, and for which 
things must be kept quiet. After tea, when we had gone in there again, and were 
soberly smoking our cigars, I saw that he was studying me with an unobtrusive 
yet worrying anxiety. Still, he would wait for me to speak, and I had -nothing 
yet to tell him. 

“ Bruce,” said he, at last, “ will you go fishing with me to-morrow ?” 
¥ i) cannot, ” I replied; “I have an engagement in the morning with Miss 

ivien.” 

“‘All right,” said he; “Iam going about ten o’clock—shall I take you there 
in the boat ? I sail right past the garden.” 

I thanked him, and said I would go there with him in the boat. 

The day was brimming over with its summ<. glories, bright, breezy, radiant, 
when Falconer put me ashore at the garden of Mrs. Vivien’s house, and, shifting 
his sail and helm, skimmed lightly away towards the fishing-grounds, which 
were more than a mile distant upon the opposite side of the river. A winding 
path led from the landing up the river-bank which was at this place some thirty or 
forty feet high, precipitous, and fringed by cedars anda promiscuous undergrowth. 
Once on the top of the bank, you came upon a broad and sloping lawn, that ex- 
tended back to Mrs. Vivien’s house, some two hundred yards distant—a lawn 
smooth as velvet, made beautiful with full-grown forest trees, and clumps of 
shrubbery of various kinds. A gravelled walk ran along the river margin of this 
lawn for its whole length, which was more than half a mile. This walk,. shaded 
by the trees, and cooled by the little breezes that came ruffling across the river 
below, was one of the most delicious promenades that can be conceived. No 
effort of the most elaborate artifice could excel what nature had here done of her 
own sweet will. 

Where the path from the landing came into the gravelled walk was a low- 
branching elm-tree, with a rustic bench at its roots. Upon this bench, as I came 
up, I found Sybilla waiting for me. 

“TI saw you in the boat with Mr. Falconer,” she said, simply, “as soon as you 
turned the point, aud I came to meet you.” 

She held out her hand to me, but I could not catch her eye. She was dressed 
most simply, in pure white, with a touch of coloured ribbon here and there by 
way of relief, and a sash about her waist. Upon her head was a straw hat, 
broad, and turned downwards in the brim, so that it easily concealed her eyes 
unless her head was lifted. She carried a bunch of little wild-flowers in her hand, 
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and mostly busied herself with these as we talked, looking at them, and smelling 
them continually. Now that I am writing of her, my recollection of how she 
looked that day—so peerlessly beautiful, so sweetly conscious, so maidenly modest, 
so calm and self-possessed withal—is as vivid as if I had just come from the meet- 
ing a moment ago. 

“ Walk with .ne a little way,” she said, ‘‘I have a little bower further on, 
where I can talk with you undisturbed ;” and, with rapid steps, she led the way 
along the gravelled walk. Presently we came to a spot where the trees upon the 
river-bank were large and close together, and she turned short about, following 
a faint, narrow path which, after one or two turns, led to the foot of a giant tree, 
the roots of which grappled with the very brink and margin of the bluff. Its 
branches had been trimmed away to the height of eight or ten feet, a slender 
hand-rail was nailed breast high against it reaching to another tree several yards 
off, and beneath this was a comfortable seat of rustic work. Seated here, and 
resting on the railing, you could look down and see the river right beneath you, 
deep and still; for here the bluff, not content wlth descending sheer, actually pro- 
jected far over the water, held in place and kept from washing away by the thick 
network formed by the roots of many trees. It was a cool and quiet place, with 
the house only seen in glimpses through the intervening leaves, but the river in 
full view. 

“Sit down,” said Sybilla ; “ this is a favourite retreat of mine, and is sacred to 
me. Here I can quietly fish, or read the last new book, or sit and gaze out on 
the beautiful river, just as I choose. This is my seat—you can see where I 
hang my hat upon this dead branch, and toss my book down there when it tires 
me.” 


She sat down in the place she had indicated, facing the river, and I stood by 
her side, like her, gazing out over its soft, rippled beauty. Never was there fairer 
scene. The broad river, land-locked like alake, so quiet, and so still, lay full be- 
fore us, and sent its little zephyrs up to us to cool our cheeks and brows. Already 
half-way across, Falconer’s boat was slowly gliding along, scarce bending before 
the faint breeze, like a swan, fishing. A solitary bird sailed in slow circles far, 
far above it, his clear scream sent back in faint echoes from the woods and dis- 
tant curving shores. With a rattling cry from the bank near by a kingfisher 
darted out, smote the water with a rude splash, and took a fish home to feed his 
young. ‘Two or three swallows sailed twittering back and forth between us and 
the stream, while, upon a grassy point some hundreds of yards below, a song-bird 
sounded its quavering, impatient melody. There was no other sound, save the 
drowsy hum of bees in some elder blossoms near at hand, and the thin, fine mur- 
mur of an occasional butterfly that came daintily past our ears, but declined to 
stop. 

So she sat there, aud I stood there, gazing out upon the quiet scene, each 
waiting for the other to break the silence. 

“Shall I not hang your hat up for you upon its accustomed peg ?” I asked, 
holding out my hand. She hesitated a moment—a moment when maiden shame- 
facedness was loth to yield to the strong will—then quietly undid the strings and 
put the hat in my hand. There was a warm glow upon her cheeks—a glow, not 
a blush—and still her eyes declined to meet mine, in a sort of consciousness that 
was too delightful for me not to tempt it often as I could. 

“You have been shedding tears since I went away from you yesterday,” said 
I, coming to the point, “and I do not think you have been in the habit of 
weeping much.” 

‘You are right. I do not weep often. I could wish I did.” 
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“* Why so, Sybilla ?”” said I, dwelling upon the word. She noticed, and I 
perceived was not offended by the familiarity. 

“ Tears are a great comfort, Mr. Bruce; they do not come until the over- 
‘strained system is unbending. Tears ‘ rise in the heart and gather to the eyés,’ 
and they always spring from some ‘ divine despair,’ Mr. Bruce. There are 
— which are not divine—which do not yield the sad and tender harvest 
-of a tear.” 

**T trust you do not speak from experience, Sybilla? ” 

**T do not know, indeed I do not know,” she said, with a weary iteration of 
the words that marked painfully how deep the doubt was in her mind. “TI fear 
I have been upon the borders of a despair too fearful for the solace of tears. 
Mr. Brace,” she cried suddenly, as if it was a relief to her to tell me what was 
on her mind, “ Mr. Bruce, there are moments in my life when, I have thought, 
even madness itself would be a relief.” She shuddered. 

** What are those moments ?” I asked. 

“The moments,” she said, while a ghastly sort of horror painted her face with 
a sickly hue, “the moments when, driven on by a force within me which I cannot 
withstand, I seem to put forth my will in a giant wrestling effort, and then 
immediately, I am brought back to a consciousness of myself, and of having done 
res frightful thing, how and why I know not, by hearing repeated in my ears 

verses— 


“6 Till nightingale. shall shun her rose, 
Till bluod shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly!’” 


I started, and she saw me. 

* You have heard the words before?’’ she said. 

“Yes, I have heard them and some of the stories connected with them,” I 
replied. ‘ Answer me this, Sybilla: you felt that force within you and heard 
those verses that time you struck Adelaide Temple’s hound ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, covering her face, “ I heard them again when Doctor Grant 
said the poor dog was dead.” 

“And yesterday again, when poor Mr. Minnis said he should die ? ” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, “then too! then too! and when I bade you leave me 
—oh, I heard it then—louder than ever !” ‘ 

“Do not give way, Sybilla, for there is much for you to do. I wish you to 
tell me all you can recollect of that voice, and all your associations With it; as you 
have promised. And I think I can assure you beforehand that you shall never 
hear that voice again, nor ever be tortured by the associations that grow out 
of it. Tell me all, Sybilla.” 

“Never? never?” she cried, clasping her hands aad starting forward eagerly, 
while her anxious eyes searched my face. “Never hear it any more? Oh, bless 
you for those words!” Then she sank back in her seat disappointed. ‘ But I 
see. You fancy all this is a mere delusion of the imagination. You are wrong. 
My mind is as strong as yours. Do not deceive yourself.” : 

“Very well. Do not prejudice me, Sybilla. How can I conceive what this 
thing is until you have told me about it ? 

“T will tell you,” said she. ‘No one else has spoken to me as you have, 
-and I will give you confidences that I have never breathed to any other person, 
‘woman or man.” 

“I thank you for those words, Sybilla. Now go on.” 
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** Adelaide Temple calls me a witch,” she began, “ and it is not a very nice 
name; but as I do not know exactly what a witch is, nor what peculiar powers 
she may possess, I really cannot say whether I am a witch or not.” 

“That is certainly a naive confession,” I said, smiling. 

‘Nay, you must not laugh at me,” she rejoined ; “ I say I do not know any- 
thing about such things. All I do know is, I have a sort of power within me 
which other people do not possess.” 

“Ah!” said I, “stop there, if you please! How do you know that ?” 

“How? Because I feel it!” 

“Feel what? Your own power, or other people’s ?” 

‘* My own, of course.” 

**' Then you know your own power, but do not know the power that others. 
possess. How can you assume that yours transcends theirs ?” 

“Oh,” she rejoined, ‘‘ You area man, and must have reasons. I ama woman, 
and am content to know. Besiaes, I have seen the effects of this power.” 

“ Ah! effects!” said 1; “well, they are tangible things, at least.” 

‘“* Let me begin at the beginning,” she said. ‘‘ I must have been born with 
an exceedingly strong and healthy nature, for had it been otherwise, I should 
have grown up a hypochondriac, even if I escaped being a witch. A very deso- 
late orphan, almost from birth, the earliest recollections I have—almost the only 
ones, indeed—are those which hinge upon those fated verses. ‘They seem to me, 
at this distance, to have been my only cradle-songs, and certainly I must have 
been very young indeed when I heard my nurses and ayahs repeating them, with 
low whisperings and ominous shakings of the head. Still, in spite of the fact 
that these things early taught me to regard myself as being apart, and reserved 
for strange and sombre destinies, I always enjoyed excellent health. This was 
very fortunate for me, for one of my earliest nurses was a woman who afterwards 
became mad, and who could not have failed, had I been very impressible, to have 
imprinted some of her own gloom upon my spirit. She it was, I suppose, that 
first taught me to identify those fated rhymes with the moment of my birth, and 
she it was who told me all that melancholy story of how I came into the world. 
From the very beginning, I imagine, these people had identified me with the fatal 
powers ascribed to me in those rhymes, but I did not understand their meaning 
when young. Still, is must have made some impression upon my mind to hear 
them ominously repeated every time my kitten died, or my toys got broke, or I 
encountered any other of the misfortunes incident to childhood. 

“T was a very imaginative child, passionate and wilful, and I must very early 
have been conscious of a sort of magnetic power or fascination 1 was capable of 
exerting over inferior organisations. I can recollect, when a young child, taking 
great delight in putting forth this power towards birds, chickens, and other pets, 
Probably the wonder and awe I was able by this means to inspire my attendants 
with helped to make me cultivate this power. But I have no recollection of 
having at any time associated its exercise with the operations of the rhymes. 
However, when I was about fourteen years old, I was very intimate with a 
schoolmate, a frail, delicate, nervous little girl, who loved me with a devotion I 
could scarcely understand, and who had been told a great deal of my past his- 
tory. One day, as we were playing together, I persuaded Elise to let me put 
her to sleep, as I had put my other pets to sleep. She consented, and I made 
the soothing motions I had been used to employ, with speedy effect. But, my 
magnetic passes seemed to have reacted on myself in some degree, and I found 
my thoughts drifting backwards to all the old ayah used to tell me, and to my 
mother’s death, and to the terrible, terrible rbymes. Suddenly Elise, with a. 
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shriek, flung herself back, and, with bleached lips and eyes starting with terror, 
repeated the dreadful words— 


Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly. 


Then, she was seized with strong convulsions, from which she never recovered, but 
died in less than a week.” 

Sybilla paused, and turned her white, working face away from me a moment, to 

e out over the river. Then she resumed :— 

“The death of Elise was a terrible shock to me, since I felt that I was more 
or less the cause of it by my own rashness. But it was not until I overheard the 
servants coupling this death with my destiny and with those hideous rhymes that 
I learned to make the association myself—an association that I have never ceased 
to make since then. Oh, Mr. Bruce, you do not know what a dreadful lot mine 
is—has been ever since that day! ‘There are moments when, knowing what 
every one thinks and says of me, I have such scorn and hatred of the world, I 
feel tempted to rush out and drag them all down with me in one common ruin. 
There are moments when I loathe and despise myself as if I were the subject of 
some moral leprosy. There are moments when I am stricken with dread and 
horror lest some new victim may be demanded by my cruel fate. And there 
are those still more horrible moments when, after having yielded to the supreme 
evil force within me, and exerted my spell, I feel that there is one more crime 
upon - soul, and hear those verses thunder the fact in my ears! Oh, pity me! 
pity me!” 

, That f-zce within you,” said I gently, “ what is it? what is it like? how 
does it act ?” 

“I do not know. I cannot describe it. It is something like that uneasy im- 
pulse which drives the sleep-walker. I only know when I have obeyed it by 
hearin the rhyme. It is an impulse within me, over which I have no control, 
to senc out my magnetic power towards certain persons, and so de them harm.” 

** Twice, then, when you breathed upon the flowers forme, you obeyed that 
inward impulse without any volition of your own?” 

** Twice,” she said ; then eagerly added, ‘‘ but you were strong—it could not 
harm you. Your will controlled mine.” 

‘Never mind that. Did you never exercise this power by an act of your own 
free will ?” 

“T have been tempted to do so often, when people have provoked me, by © 
calling me a witch. But I have only done so twice.” 

Twice ?” 

‘Twice only—and each time the power got beyond my control. Once, I used 
it to save Adelaide Temple.” ' 

“To save her?” 

“Yes. She loved me, devotedly, and I loved her; and I knew that something 
would surely happen to her if her love continued. So, in order to turn her love 
into hate, I pretended, in her presence, to put my spell upon her brother Tom. 
opel my pretence was only too sad a reality for hin ! It worked, and he 

ied 

“ Of consumption—did he not?” 

“* So they called it,” she said glooomily. 

“ Made worse by your refusal to marry him ?” 
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‘Yes; but how came he to throw himself at my feet as he did?” 

“Why, what do you suppose? What brought Mr. Minnis to the dust yester- 
day, Sybilla ?” 

‘“‘ He is the second instance of whichI spoke.” 

Mr. Minnis !” 

“Alas! yes! I saw that my power over him gave him eloquence and life. 
I fancied that by exerting it I could make a good preacher of him. Instead of 
that 

“Instead of that he has become nothing at all without you. He is a toper 
who misses his dram when you are away. It was wrong to treat the poor man 


: _ Alas! alas!’ she cried, clasping her hands piteously, ‘I have suffered for 
t 

‘* You have indeed suffered, my poor child, and I do not mean you shall suffer 
any more. You have suffered not only in person, but in reputation, for Falconer 
and Adelaide, by a careful collation of coincidences, and careful building up of 
theories, have made almost as bad a case against you as you have managed to make 
out against yourself. You are palpably a witch, Miss Vivien, and, palpably, I 
must exorcise you.’ 

“* What do you mean?” 

“ What I say ; that, if you are not a witch, you are certainly bewitched, and 
some subtle exorcism is needed to break the ruthless, soul-crushing spell. 

I designedly spoke as with a certain consciousness of power, confident that in 
her present nervous state my words would not be without their influence. She 
watched my face with a painful sort of eagerness, in which hope struggled with a 
wish to believe in my power. 

“Can you—will you———” she began. 

“ Patience, Sybilla !” I replied very calmly.; “let us first find out what there 
is for us to do. Those dreadful rhymes which are constantly ringing in your brain 
—what do they mean?” 

And I slowly and emphatically repeated :-— 


“¢ Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly !’” 


“Oh, hush! hush!” she cried, putting her hands to her ears, “I cannot 
bear to hear anyone repeat them ! Tt seems as if the dark effort of will must 
come—must come !” 

“Tt shall not!” I replied, sternly ; ‘*it shall not come so long as I am 
present, rest assured of that.’ She believed me, and her weary, 
anxious face grew more quiet and composed at once, My spell was working 
like a charm, 

* Now, tell me,” I said; “ what do those verses mean—if they have any 

? > 
“JT do not know—I never tried to analyse them; we do not philosophise 
about spectres when we are dying from fright! What do they mean? Some 
dreadful iteration of calamity, never to cease until seencal that are impossible 
have come to pass—I know not what.” 

** You understand their meaning to be metaphorical, of course?” 

How metaphorical?” she asked. 

“Tf they have any truth, it is not a fiteral truth. If you work this evil, you 
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do not do so to the literal extent those verses imply. By no means the half of 
those whom you love do pine and die—by no means the half shun and 
hate you.” 

“In that sense,” said she, hesitating a moment, “of course, they are not 
literally true.” 

“‘ Very well, then—their meaning is metaphorical, Sybil,” said I, suddenly, 
and bending an intense look upon her; ‘do you remember that sweet Persian 
fable of the nightingale and the rose, their constant loves, and the laments 
which pain the evening air for the hundred leaves that ‘lie scattered on the 

und 

She answered nothing, but sent her eyes to meet mine. ‘‘Suppose, Sybil, 
the nightingale should become conscious of a calanfity to the rose, and to avert 
that should wander off, desolate and heart-sick, but resolute in her purpose: 
would not that fulfil the verses’ meaning ?”’ 

A warm, vivid blush overspread her neck and face to the temples, and dwelt 
purply at the tips of her ears; but, for all that, brave woman as she was, she 
did not flutter nor cast down her eyes. Looking me full in the face, she an- 
swered :— 

‘‘T understand you, Mr. Bruce, but the verse will never be fulfilled in that 
way. I know my dark destinies too well ever to dare to couple another’s with 
them. The nightingale will never find her rose—will never permit herself to 
find him. She will never rest her foot, however weary, anywhere long enough 
to woo or to be wooed by any rose of the garden.” ‘ 

“ How if she could not help it, Sybil? Howif a power still greater than her 
own commanded her both to woo and be wooed? How if the nightingale was 
already shunning her rose, and helplessly beating her wings in despairing efforts 
to escape from it, that so she might keep the calamity away?” 

She bowed her head into her hands. ‘No! no! no!” she cried, with a sob- 
bing sort of horror. ‘I shall never love mortal man, and no mortal man shall 
ever love me! Never!” 

“ Tt ts too late, Sybil!” I said. 

Then she sprang upon her feet and would have fled away, but I laid my hand 
upon her arm and forced her, with gentle power, to be calm. 

“Sybil !”’ I said, “it is too late, and we must accept our destinies as they 
fall.” I was conscious of a change wrought in my voice by the great emotion I 
felt, but I gazed out over the quiet waters, and told my story as quietly as I 
could. 

‘“‘ Sybil, I believe that when two souls are brought into close relations one 
with the other, there is a natural impulse in them to struggle for the mastery, 
and this struggle goes on until the stronger soul is able tocompel, by various 
means, the weaker to submit to it. Yesterday, Sybil, there was a struggle be- 
twixt your soul and mine, when you breathed upon that tropic flower, and sought 
through its odours to send your magnetic powers upon me to subdue me to your 
will, as you have so often subdued others. I knew the struggle was to come, yet 
I did not fear it, for I was strong in my consciousness of my love for you, and I 
felt sure that love would not yield to any other weaker force. Our wills were 
brought into collision ; our entire spirits met to fight for the mastery. Instead of 
that contest there was coalition. Instead of the struggle there was recognition. 
Is it not so, Sybilla ?” ¢ 

She bowed her head and murmured, “ It is so!” . 

“ Yes, itisso! The union then formed, what power on earth can break? 
The bonds then sealed, what material force shall dare to try unloose? You are 
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mine! mine because you have always been so—mine because in that pure pri- 
meval order of things, to which, after this little rude fever of life, we are anxious 
to go back, our spirits were made kindred, and joined unto one another forever 
and forever ! ” 

She half rose as [opened my arms, and looking at me with the eyes of love, 
but with dread still there, she gasped out: ‘“‘ The spell! the spell!” 

‘‘ The spell!” I cried, ‘‘the spell! Is it not banished forever? Did it nt 
break when your spirit nestled to mine, as a sister flees to her brother for protec- 
tion and support? The spell! It is gone—gone forever !” 

Like a bird to its nest, after long weary wandering, so, with a soft sigh, she 
fluttered to my arms, and lay there trembling, while I clasped her close, a 
kissed and whispered: 

! my own !’ 

“Mine! my own!” she murmured in reply. 

God! what was that voice in the air—above—below—I knew not where, 
clear, ringing, unmistakeable, inexorable as fate, singing :— 


Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly ! 


With a shriek that I shall never forget, Sybilla tore herself from my arms. 
* The voice! the voice!” she cried. “It is death!” Then, ere I could guess 
her purpose, though I saw a mad and desperate frenzy in her eyes, she cried, 
“Tt is death, but not to you—to me! to me!” 

She sprang upon the seat, turned her face to me once more—“ Farewell ! ” 
she cried, and with one wild leap flung herself over the hand-rail, and down into 
the quiet river below! I heard her rushing downward through the air, I heard 
the plunge ; then, after a moment, I saw a white, upturned face below me—and 
] to save her—to save her or die with her. 

en I rose, she was but a yard or two off, and a single stroke brought me 
to her side. 

Sybilla !” I cried, ‘‘Sybilla!” 

“ Away! away!” she shrieked through the water that bubbled at her lips, 
and madly she thrust me off; “‘away! I will not have your blood upon my 
hands!’”’ Then she sank once more. 

With desperate energy I dived for her, and seized her by the sash at her 
waist, and brought her to the surface once again, limp, gasping, drowning. 

9: Sybil ! I save you or I die with you!” 

The agony of drowning, the blind, helpless despair of that last moment, 
overbore even her iron resolution. Turning, she clutched me, like a vice, con- 
vulsively about the throat with both arms, and clung there like a limpet to the 
rock. I was indeed to die with her, for I could not save her. To struggle was 
in vain. Her arms strangled me—her long garments hampered my efforts, 
With a vain struggle, a feeble cry, I wrestled a moment, then sank, down to the 


bottom of the river, and knew no more—except that apocalyptic world of images . 


which is unsealed for him who drowns. 


\ 
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Part V. 


There was a man in our town, 
He was so wondrous wise, 
He jumped into a brier-bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes ! 


A strong smell of brandy and mustard, a sense of soreness and aching, and of 
having been unmercifully poulticed, the dim consciousness of a frightful danger, 
of almost death, of a coming back from that bourne amid pangs sharper than the 
agony of birth itself—and I opened my eyes, I was in my bed at Falconer’s, 
and the morning sun was streaming in at the east windows, and his cigar diffused 
a fragrant odour through all the smell of brandy and mustard, and Falconer sat 
there at the table, smoking, and singing the above rough rhyme to a tune as 
rough. 

‘* Falconer?” I said. 


“Yes! ”*he cried, springing up, ‘‘ I thought you would wake when you heard 
the lark.” He came to me and took my hand. ‘‘ And how are you, old fellow, 
by thistime? Fever all gone, I see. Want your breakfast, don’t you? I never 
heard that hanging) would spoil a man’s appetite, half done—much less 
drowning.” 

*“* Falconer,” said I,—*‘ Sybilla” I could say no more. 

“ She is all right now, Grant says. I’ve just come from there—rode over at 
daybreak. She had anear thing of it, though, much nearer than you, my boy ; 
but she has completely come round, and will do very well.” 

Thank God!” 

“Amen!” he said; ‘‘ but now, have some breakfast. Shall I ring for it? 
You must be very hungry—a cold bath always makes one feel wolfish.” 

“I will get up and dress,” I said; *‘ I feel quite strong, though somewhat be- 
wildered.” 

** Bewildered!” he answered, with a laugh; “ I shouldn’t wonder. Drowning 
is a thing calculated to bewilder a man, I don’t care how self-possessed the man 
may be upon ordinary occasions.” 

While I was breakfasting, he sat by, whistling, and eyeing me curiously, 

“ Bruce,” said he, “ I wish you'd tell me what the dickens you were doing in 
the water—flopping in one after the other! ” 

“ | will,” I answered, “if you will first tell me ai we were rescued.” 

“What! didn’t you see me?” 

“You!” 

“ Me! I was the hero of the moment—fished you both out, and carried you both 
up the bank! Ah! but my back aches now, when I think of it! You didn’t 
see me? Why, you must have heard me, anyhow.” 

“‘ Heard you ? When? Where?” 

He laughed. “I might-have guessed you were too busy at that interesting 
moment. Why, it is all ina nutshell. The fish wouldn’t bite, so I turned to beat 
for home again. Coming round close by the shore, I chanced to look up at the 
deep-water bluff, as they call it, when I saw you and Miss Vivien, I fancied 
had no business to be looking on, without giving you warning; and be- 
sides, I didn’t know but what the Lamia might be strangling you in real earnest, 
so I just sang out ?—— 

‘Sang out ! what, in Heaven’s name ?’ 
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“* Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 
Till blood shall stop where water flows, 
The half she loves shall pine and die, 
The half she loves shall from her fly.’ ” 


It was the same tune, the same voice that I heard! 

“ That was you, then?” 

‘Me! who else could you suppose it was.” 

“That, then, was what made her plunge in,” and I told him all the whole 
history, from first to last. 

He pulled a very long face, whistled dolefully, and looked greatly puzzled. 
** You think the whole mystery is solved, then, and our witch is nothing but the 
creature of imagination and apt coincidence ?” 

** What else could it be ?” I answered. 

‘Well,’ he rejoined, “ since you are going to marry her, I congratulate you 
upon your faith.” 

He mused for awhile, then burst into a great laugh. ‘ At least,” he cried, 
“¢ we shall have to believe in the Affghan, since you have unquestionably broken his. 
spell. You have had my views on the rose and nightingale business, and surely, 
if there ever was an occasion upon which blood stopped where water flowed, it 
was yesterday, when you two lay drowning in each other’s arms, and eight feet 
of clear water gently gliding over you! Ah, this sorcery, this sorcery—what a 
shallow business it is, after all ! 


“* Then be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope !’” 


‘Come, Falconer,” said I, “have your horse put to, and drive me over to see 
Sybilla. I know how nervous she must be, and what a happy revulsion she will 
experience when I tell her what you have told me. It will complete her cure.” 

“You will not see Miss Vivien to-day, old friend,” said he, gravely. ‘“ These 
things have been too much for her—she is very ill ?” 

It was so indeed. There had been too great stress put upon even her strong 
brain and brave heart, and, under the shock of yesterday's events, she had 
broken completely down, -her reason itself reeling before the blow. For many 
weeks she hovered betwixt life and death, nor were we sure during all this period 
if her mental health would ever completely return to her. There was first a 
furious brain-fever, and when the madness and terror of this was subdued, it 
was succeeded by a low nervous fever, and a dull period of unconsciousness that 
was still more painful to witness. Dr. Grant looked very grave, and I could see 
that he was trying to prepare me for the worst, but I never lost hope. I knew 
better than he did the dreadful excitement of mind in which she had been living 
so long, and I knew how dreadful was the struggle ere she could entirely throw 
off this incubus. Ne 

Mrs. Vivien, who loved her niece with a perfect affection, obeyed Dr. Grant’s 
suggestion, and offered me a room in her house, which I did not hesitate to ac- 


cept, to be near Sybilla. But the poor sufferer would not tolerate my presence . 


all the time the fever lasted. I never went near her but she shrank, and 
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shivered, and beckoned me away, shrieking out the terrible verses, which 
seemed to haunt her all the time. 

At last, however, she woke one day out of a deep sleep, conscious, and sent 
for me to see her. When I came, and kissed her, she bade me sit by the bed, 
and hold her hand. 

“T have had a vision,” she said, “a vision of forgiveness. Perhaps I shall 
not die now, but, even if I do, the curse I know is removed.” 

She was too weak to tell me then, but afterwards she said the Affghan had ap- 

ed to her, and told her in substance that the conditions of his curse had been 
fulfilled, and henceforth she would be free from its pressure. I think that if she 
had not had this dream she would have surely died, so broken did she seem, so 
weak. After this she slowly came round, but how changed from my glorious 
Sybilla, was that pale and feeble figure, that could scarcely lift her hand to her 
mouth—all her splendid hair shorn away, and her rich, full voice dwindled down 
into a whisper. 

«She does not gain strength as she should,” said Dr. Grant to me. “I am 
afraid there is something of the witch hanging over her still. We must bring 
her old friends to see her.” 

Falconer had already come round, and sent in by me to ask Sybilla’s forgive- 
ness. But Adelaide continued still obdurate. Falconer had as much influence 


over her as any other person—in fact, they were shortly to be married—but she 


would run the risk of his displeasure sooner than believe in Sybilla. 

“The truth is,” said Falconer to the Doctor and me, “ Adelaide and I were 
the chief witnesses of her mesmeric practices upon poor Tom, and it will be hard 
to convince her they were all right.” 

I explained why Sybilla had acted as she did. ‘‘ J can see it all,” he answered, 
** but the deuce isin me if I can get Adelaide to look through my spectacles. 
Besides, there’s the dog case—she is always talking about Fido; and I cannot 
give her satisfaction, for I don’t understand about Fido myself.” 

** Are you sure no poison was used, Doctor?” asked I. 

**Not sure! I tested for several things, arsenic, strychnine, &c,—but why 
poison ? Miss Vivien did not administer it: who else could have a motive to 
do so? 


The next morning, quite early, Falconer came driving up, in triumphant 


style, escorting a lady. It was Adelaide Temple! She passed hurriedly into 
Sybilla’s. room, while Falconer, with his most boisterous manner, came into the 


room where Grant and I were sitting, leading by the ear, Black John, the. 


Hindoo coachman, who stood before us in a very penitent way, twirling his hat, 
and eyeing the Doctor askance, as if afraid of being dissected alive. 

“There, now, you black rascel, plead your own case!” 

* De gemplum mustn’t be hard on me,” said John, “ but I killed dat dar. 
dog ! 

“‘ He means Fido,” explained Falconer. 

“You killed the dog—how? ” asked Grant. 

 Pisened him, sar—rat-pisen—wat I found in de kitchen closet, sar.” 

** How come you to do such a thing?” 

‘Why you see, sar, when Miss Sybilla guv me de squrl an’ told me to gin it to, 
de dog wid my compelments, de devel he jest got in me and put me in mind 0” 
how dat dog he bit me oncst—so I got de pisen and smeared it all inside de ll 

nice—’deed, sar, I never did it myselfrnit was the devil done it through me. 

“The devil wouldn't have hung in your stead if you killed any one, you black 
murderer you,” said Grant, 
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When John was gone, Falconer told us that our talk of poison, and of a 
a motive for the act, had reminded him of John’s scarcely-concealed 
antipathy to Fido. He had gone over there at once, and pounced upon John so 
suddenly as to take him by surprise, and frightened him into confession before 
he had recovered his wits. 

“I made him tell Adelaide what he had done, and then I said to her, ‘ This 
is a sample of the suspicions we have been harbouring against this poor dying 
girl, and of the foundations on which they rest.’ This broke her down, she 
burst out crying, called herself all sorts of wretches and other bad names, and 
demanded to be brought here immediately, to ask pardon for all her crimes. I 
agree with the painter in Browning’s drama: Love and hate are very near akin— 
‘the very warders each of the other’s borders.’ I do not believe Adelaide has 
been very happy one moment since she and Sybilla fell out.” 

“ Sybilla loves her very dearly,” I said. 

In the meanwhile, Dr. Grant was setting to rights another one of Sybilla’s 
mauvais sujets. ‘The Rev. Mr. Minnis had been haunting the house ever since 
Sybilla’s illness, but without ever coming in. Like a ghost I had seen him 
gliding in and out the shrubberies, or sliding along the river-walk, a spectral 
figure to meet by moonlight. 

One day Dr. Grant saw him in the garden, and called me in wonder to tell 
him what it was. I explained. 

“Oh! him!” said he, in a tone of supreme contempt. 

“Doctor,” said I, “ why don’t you take him in hand?” 

“He never asked me,” said Grant, curtly. ‘ Besides who’d physic a ghost, 
if he could help it ?” 

“¢ But the man will die, won’t he?” 

** T shouldn’t wonder—he has nothing but his piety to live on, and that’s 
thinner than whey. No great loss, though.” 

“ Can’t you cure him? It would have a very bad effect upon Miss Vivien if 
he were to die.’ And I told him about her connection with the reverend 
gentleman. 

“Cure him?” said Dr. Grant ; “I don’t know—perhaps I might. It is not 
much trouble to thicken thin porridge ; the bother is, you get nothing for it when 
yoa’re done. Where is he?” 

“‘ Out yonder, by the grape-trellis.” 

Dr. Grant went out, hatless, and I saw him steal upon the unhappy divine, 
pounce upon him, and capture him like a rogue caught in flagrante delictu. He 
led him to the house, and into the room where we were. 

“*T have explained to Mr. Minnis how glad we were to see him,” said he to 
me, very gravely, “and how much good his prayers will do us all.” And then 


and there sending for Mrs. Vivien and the household, he made Mr. Minnis read’ 


the prayers of the Church “for our sick sister ”_those beautiful prayers !—and 
offer up his own weak petition besides. When he was going, the Doctor said to 
him: “ you must come again to-morrow, and pray by Miss Vivien’s bedside. I 
think the sound of your voice will be of use to her.” 

After he had taken leave, Dr. Grant gave utterance to a strong expression of 
disgust : ‘‘ Never say weak as water again! say weak as Minnis! There is only 
one way to cure him—that is, by exalting his horn! Ill make him think his office 
is such an indispensable and lofty one, totally irrespective of the person who holds 


it, that he will gain importance in his own eyes. and so get fibre to his flabby 


muscles. I will make his body fat by stuffing him up with spiritual pride. 
Faugh! Id rather physic a whole school of hysteric school-girls than one such 
weak — man !” 
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The subtle Doctor diagnosed Mr. Minnis’ malady aright. He flattered him, 
and purred to him, and made much of him, and showed him how weak and 
prostrate Miss Vivien was, and how important his ministrations were to her. 
The poor fool! Then, he persuaded him to try a little tonic on his own account, 
got a pair of dumb-bells into his hands, mounted him on®a hard-trotting horse, 
and finally, when quite sure there was no danger of a relapse, dismissed him to 
the sea-side, to get his health quite restored, for ‘‘his parishioners’ sake ”—dis- 
missed him comparatively another man ! 

“ And that is the last case we shall have of the Sybilla disease,” said Dr. 
Grant, when Minnis had gone away; “ that is,” added he, quickly, *‘ when you 
are cured, Bruce ,—which will be before long, I judge, since you are con- 
valescent now, and will be quite well as soon as you are married !” 

Married ! 

Sybilla had got well rapidly from the moment of her reconciliation with 
Adelaide. Still,-she remained nervous and delicate, and Dr. Grant said a sea- 
voyage and long change of scene were almost necessary for her complete re- 
habilitation. Mrs. Vivien was getting too old to care about leaving home, so 
Grant biuntly told me I must marry my sweetheart and go abroad with 
her. An early day had been set for Falconer’s marriage with Adelaide, and 
Sybilla consented that our marriage should take place at the same time. We 
wrote to Mr. Minnis to come and perform the ceremony, but he excused him- 
self on the plea of other important engagements. 

** T'll wager he is courting, himself,” said Dr. Grant. 

And so it turned cut, for he came back to Woodleigh presently, and in- 
troduced the people to his wife, a little plump, partridge-eyed woman, who ruled 
her husband like an elder in Israel. I suppose Mr. Minnis must have told his 
good lady about his experience with Sybilla; at any rate, Mrs. Minnis could 
never prevail upon herself to be on good terms with Mrs. Bruce, but hated her, as 
long as they remained in that parish, as only a little black-eyed woman can hate. 

It was a great day in Woodleigh when Falconer was married to Adelaide, and 
I to Sybilla. There was no more talk of the witch. There would have been, 
probably, but my bride’s sweet, pale face, her subdued demeanour, and the marks 
she bore of acute suffering, sufficed to disarm the most obdurate. As soon as 
the ceremony was over, we went away, proceeded at once to Italy, where we 
remained more than a year, until my wife’s health was completely restored, 
and all her beauty and her spirits had come back to her again. 

We have been married five years. Sybilla’s magnetic powers never returned 
to her again, nor was she ever troubled any more by those dreadful, haunting 
verses. 

We are very happy, and love one another with an old-fashioned, positive sort 
of affection that makes life a constant joy to both of us, Nobody calls Sybilla 
a witch now, nor does anybody suspect her of witchcraft, unless it be Falconer. 

** Look at those two children!” he says, pointing to my boy and girl, “ and 
tell me if they are not changelings! No such children were ever born upon 
earth! Mrs. Bruce, I always said you were a witch! ” 

Falconer has no children of his own, and sets great store by mine, who indeed, 
are very, very pretty. But their dear mother is no witch, for all that. She is 
only a woman—a sweet, lovely, incomparable woman ! 
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THE MAGIC PALACE. 


oe the year 1739 the Empress Anne, niece of Peter the Great, reigned in Rus- 

sia. Her court was a gay one, with the kind of half-barbarous splendour 
which shone in the palaces of the Czars at that period. The brief autumn of 
those extreme northern regions was rapidly passing away, and while statesmen 
were knitting their brows over political stratagems, or military campaigns, for the 
new year, the courtiers were eagerly planning amusements to enliven the heavy 
gloom of the long winter, already drawing near. Balls, masquerades, concerts, 
and other entertainments of the usual courtly routine, were lightly talked over. 
But of these the proud gallants and jewelled dames were very weary. Honest 
labour knows of no fatigue so exhausting as the satiety of idle pleasure. Courtly 
gaieties often become exceedingly dull and wearisome—a heavy burden, in fact— 
to those most frequently taking part in them. ‘There was a cry for novelty. 
Something original was needed to throw a fresh interest into the usual amuse- 
ments, Suddenly a most brilliant and novel suggestion was made, 

“ Let us set winter at defiance!’ exclaimed the noble Alexis Danielowitch Ta- 
tischchew. ‘‘ Let frost and snow andice combine to build a Magic Palace for the 
Autocrat of the North !” 

“‘ The suggestion was received with acclamation. The plan was laid before the 
Empress. She graciously smiled, and declared herself charmed with the idea. 
Lucky Alexis! The Imperial Exchequer was ordered to provide the necessary 
funds, and the work began. 

Some years earlier, in the year 1732, a grand military spectacle on an impos- 
ing scale had been held during the severest frosts of the year, on the Neva, then 
covered with ice several feet in thickness. 'The Empress Anne had held a review 
of a military corps of many thousands of men on the river. On that occasion a 
large fortress of snow and ice had been built, attacked, and defended, according to 
regular military tactics ; artillery had been drawn over the ice, cannons and mor- 
tars of heavy calibre had been discharged, and the vast icy field held firm under 
all this mockery of war. It was now proposed to build the Magic Palace of Alexis 
Danielowitch in the same way, over the frozen waters of the Neva. 

The site was chosen, and the workmen began their labours. The purest and 
most transparent ice of the Neva was chosen for the quarry ; large blocks were 
then cut, and squared by rule and compass, then carved with ornamental designs , 
as carefully and as skilfully as if they had been so much marble. Ere the walls 
had been raised many feet, however, the alarm was given; the ice beneath had 
cracked, the foundation was breaking away! ‘The noble Alexis Tatischchew 

threw on his robes of fur, and drove to the spot in his sledge. He found the re- 
port correct ; the Neva refused to bear the weight of his palace. The fortress of 
1732 had probably been built chiefly of snow. The difficulty was laid before the 
Empress. She ordered her new palace to be built on the land, and pointed out 
a spot between her winter palace and the Admiralty sufliciently near the Neva 
to facilitate the transportation of the novel building material. 
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On this more favourable ground the work began anew. Still greater care was 
taken in preparing the blocks of ice, which, as in the first instance, were all quar- 
ried from the Neva. After they had been cut and carved, with the greatest 
accuracy, each block was raised by crane and pulley. At the very moment of 
lowering it to its destined position, a small quantity of water was thrown on the 
block below. The precise quantity of water was regulated as if it had been so 
much mortar ; if too much were used, the symmetry of the work would be injured. 
As the water froze, the different rows of blocks became so closely connected toge- 
ther, that, when completed, the whole building became one compact mass, looking 
as if it were chiselled entire from one icy mound. The dimensions of this palace 
were not large ; it was indeed a sort of petit Trianon. ‘The front was fifty feet 
in length, simple in character, and divided into seven compartments by pilasters. 
In six of these compartments were large windows, the framework of which was 
painted to imitate green marble. The ice took the paint perfectly. The panes 
were thin sheets of ice, beautifully smooth, and trazisparent as the most costly 
glass. The central division projected, to represent a doorway, surmounted by a 
Roman arch and appropriate architectural ornaments. On either side of the door 
stood a statue of ice, on a high pedestal, and in front was an approach of several 
steps. This apparent door was in reality, however, bnt another and a larger 
window, level with the floor. An ornamental balustrade surmounted the front, 
with an architectural ornament rising in the centre, above the doorway and the 
window on either side of it. The door was sloping, and marked in lines, to 
represent tiles ; there were also chimneys, all in ice. The height of the building 
was twenty-one feet ; its depth was eighteen feet. 

But the palace itself was not the only wonder ; the accessories were very com- 
plete, and all so much frost-work. A handsome balustrade, apparently of marble, 
with statues and architectural ornaments, completely surrounded the palace, being 
eighty-seven feet in length, and thirty-six in width, enclosing a sort of garden, or 
court, with two handsome gateways in the rear. It was wurough these gateways 
that the building was approached. Orange-trees, nearly as high as the building, 
bearing fruit and flower, with birds on the branches, also adorned the court, or 
garden—tree, flower, fruit, leaf, and bird being all delicately chiselled out of the 
same magic marble itself. 

The front approach was guarded by six cannons, regularly turned and bored ; 
they stood before the balustrade, three on either side of the ee oe 
were also of ice. They were of the calibre which usually receives a charge of 
three pounds of powder. In addition to these cannons there was also a large 
mortar, on each side of the entrance, of a size prepared for shells of eighty 
pounds. In advance of these mortars stood two neatly-carved dolphins on 
pedestals. Still farther in advance, two pyramids, nearly as high as the chim- 
neys, had been erected on carved pedestals. Each was surmounted by an orna- 
mental globe, and had an oval window in the centre. 

To the left of the palace stood an elephant, large as life; on his back was a 
man in a Persian dress, while two similar icy figures, one bearing a lance, stood 
near the animal. ‘Thus it was that the approach to the Magic Palace was guarded. 
by other magic wonders. 

Such was the aspect of the famous palace of ice, when, early in the winter, the 
Empress and her Court came to admire the work of that enchanter, the noble 
Alexis Tatischchew. The Court itself must have been a very curious spectacle 
to foreign eyes, so quaint and so gorgeous were the peculiar costumes collected 
there from different regions of the Empire. In no other country of Europe was 
there a pomp so Asiatic in lavish display of gems and jewels, of the richest furs 
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and the costliest manufactures. The effect was most brilliant. The palace itsels 
shone like one vast gem of opal, so perfect was the transparency, and so peculiar 
the blue tint of the fabric. Every part of the building, the statues, the dolphin, 
the elephant, every leaf, flower, and bird, ay, the solid pyramids, the very 
cannon, were glittering with the ever-changing brilliancy of the many-coloured 
prism, with its crimson, green, golden lights. 

As the Empress approached, wonders increased. A salute was fired from the 
icy cannons, and the mortars threw their shells high in the air! Yes, real fire 
and smoke issued from the magical artillery ; and at the same moment the 
marble-like elephant threw up a watery spray, higher than the roof of the 

~ palace. 

The enchanted portal opened, and the Empress entered a handsome vestibule, 
whence appeared a lofty room, on either side. In the drawing room stood a table 
apparently of marble, supporting a handsome clock, whose icy wheels, daintily 
cut, were seen beneath the transparent case. Large statues filled the corners of 
the room, Settees and sofas, handsomely carved, stood on either side ; nor were 
chairs, footstools, and other smaller pieces of furniture wanting. The sleeping- 
room, or what appeared such, on the opposite side of the vestibule, was even still 
more luxuriantly furnished. There was a grand state bedstead, with its appro- 
priate bed, pillows, counterpane, and, above all, finely-woven curtains, apparently 
of lace! There was a dressing-table with its mirror, and many nicknacks, jars 
and bottles for powders and perfumes, with cups and boxes for trinkets. This 
table was supported by pretty little caryatides. On the right was an elegantly 
carved chimney-piece, and on the hearth were laid logs of wood, ready to kindle! 
Here and there wreaths of icy flowers hung in festoons. 

Conceive the delight of the Empress and her Court at the magical beauty of 
their toy. There was no happier man that day at St. Petersburg than the suc- 
cessful architect, the noble Aleixs Tatischchew. And still the enchantment 
increased. At her arrival the Empress had been received with asalute. At her 
departure another salute was fired, with still greater effect. In the first instance 
a ball of hard tow had been well rammed into the cannons ; but the imperial lady 
now desired that iron balls should be tried. The experiment was made, and the 
artillery of the Magic Palace was actually fired with a charge of powder of a 
quarter of a pound, and with iron balls. The salute was entirely successful, the 
balls piercing a strong plank two inches thick, at a distance of sixty paces; and 
the cannons remained uninjured. 

An evening visit followed. By night the enchantment appeared still greater. 
All the windows were illuminated with coloured transparencies, and nothing 
could exceed the beautiful effects of the light which filled not only the windows, 
but the transparent walls of the building itself, with a delicate, pearly glow, 

even more beautiful than the opal tint by day. The pyramids were also illumi- 
nated with revolving transparencies at the oval windows. The elephant was 
now seen spouting a stream of burning naphtha, a fire-like spray, high in the air, 
while a man concealed within the hollow body of the creature, by blowing pipes, 
succeeded in imitating the roar natural to the animal. Within the palace the icy 
candles, smeared with naphtha, were lighted, without melting, and the icy logs 
in the fire-place were kindled in the same way ! 

A beautiful moonlight view, on still another occasion, was most charming, 
from the crystal-like character of the palace, and its gardens reflecting a thousand 
silvery rays. Then again, fresh falls of snow gave anew charm to the spectacle, 
as every architectural ornament, every twig and leaf, was daintily marked by 
the soft feathery flakes, of a white even more pure than that of the ice on which 
they fell. 
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Through the long winter of St. Petersburg, from January to the equinoctial 
days of March, that icy wonder stood on the banks of the Neva. Before April 
it had vanished, and disappeared again in the bosom of the stream from whence 
it arose. 

We are not told at what cost to the treasury this dream of a courtier became a 
reality— 

a scene 


Of evanescent glory, once a stream 
And soon to glide into a stream again. 


The coldest day of that winter at St. Petersburg was February 5th, when 
the thermometer stood at 30deg. I’. below zero. The same winter was very 
severe throughout Europe. At London the mercury fell 8 deg. below zero. 
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FTEN I marvel: has she learned at last 
The secret of my memories? Does she miss 
No sweetness of love’s fervour in my kiss, 
Find in my gaze no shadow of the past ? 


‘ 


Glooming her tranquil joy, has there not crept 
A dim, half-shapen dread lest I withhold 
Full fealty, and give not gold for gold, 
One spirit|lavishing what one has kept ? 


Shall her pure thought serve steadfast, while it lives, 
That faultless faith which questions not my own, 
Nor ever dream that I have merely shown 

Love’s meagre semblance for the love she gives ? 


‘Sall not unpitying Truth, in future years, 
Lay bare the mercy of my falsehood ?—-—Peace, 
Too timid heart; a truth like hers shall cease 
With life alone. Assuage thy foolish fears ! 


Doubt’s cruel whisper shall not break the spell, 
O thou whdém to deceive is to befriend ; 
All shall be well with thee until the end, 
Until the end believing all is well ! 
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RHY ME. 


T is surprising that so artificial a device as rhyme should have attained the 

dignified and acknowledged position which it occupies in modern literature. 

Its sole merit is in the harmony resulting from the recurrence of similar sounds 

at the end of metrical lines, except that sometimes, in a lively and jingling com- 

position, or in describing certain repeated noises, as in Poe’s “ Bells,” it may 
have an onomatopoetic value. 

Yet it never would have been brought into such general use, if it had not de- 
veloped a capability of producing, with the help of versification—which rhyme 
assists by marking the divisions of verses,—and of alliteration—which is but a 
rhyme of letters,—the sweetest and subtlest effects of mere sound in language.. 
In this it subserves one of the highest purposes of poetry; for, according to 
Puttenham, “‘ Poesie is a pleasant manner of utterance, varying from the ordinary, 
to refresh the mind by the ear’s delight.” Rhyme, nevertheless, is not only arti- 
ficial and independent of sense, but is, furthermore, a direct restraint upon simple 
and forcible expression. How much it may be owing to the prevalence of rhyme 
and of lyrical verse, I do not know, that recent poetry has lost so much of that 
terseness and force which we find in Shakespeare, in “Paradise Lost,” in 
Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts,” and in Cowper’s “Task.” Pretty sentiments prettily 
expressed, with a pleasant ring of words, have, to a great extent, taken the place 
of those better*sayings of the poets, pregnant with intensity aud power, which, 
when quoted, carry in themselves the spell of eloquence and of heroic song. Yet 
the prevailing tone of our prose writings is similar to that which I have described 
of our poetry ; and the general use of rhyme may be a result rather than a cause.. 
There is evident, in all the literary work of the time, a striving for style and 
form, for fine-sounding words and well-balanced periods, rather than for straight- 
forward and forcible expression of earnest ideas. In the best writing, 
of course, the two characteristics combine and subserve each other. It is well 
that the ear should be pleased ; for rhyme, like beauty, is its own excuse for being ; 
but, also, let the mind be instructed and the heart benefited. 

To try to trace the origin of rhyme might be like attempting to trace the origin 
of music. Men, if not wholly given up to treason, stratagems, and spoils, natur- 
ally seek for “ concourse of sounds” and for curious resemblances and harmonies 
of words. Any people with a literature would, therefore, be likely to discover 
similarities of sound in their language, even though these were not made use of 
by the best poets as an ornament of verse. It is scarcely reasonable to say that 
because Greek and Roman poets did not use rhyme, it was therefore unknown to 
them. The prevalence of Leonine verses in Latin poetry and also of occasional 
rhyming ends which could hardly be accidental, as in the epilogue of the second 
book of “‘ Fables of Phedrus,” prove this. It was, more probably, thought to be 
a conceit out of place in dignified composition, as a pun would be in a metaphy- 
sical or religious essay. Upon the decline of the Roman Empire, however, the 
monks seem to have begun to add rhyming terminations to Latin metres, for the 
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purpose of singing in church service ; and rhyme grew more popular with succeed- 
ing years. In the barbarism of the sixth and seventh centuries, when the quantity 
and metre of Latin poetry began to be disregarded, rhyme served to give to what 
was called poetry a distinct character from prose, which it would not, perhaps, 
have otherwise had. There is a wretched song preserved, which was written 
near the commencement of the seventh century, in honour of Chlotarius II., on 
the return of the bloody expedition against the Saxon country, when, it is said, 
the French king would not permit a single man to live who was taller than his 
sword. It commences :— 


De Chlotario canere est rege Frantorum 

Qui ivit pugnare cum gente Saxonum. 

Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum 

Si non fuisset inclitus Faro degente Bargundionum, 
Quando veniunt in terram Francorum, 

Faro ubi erat princeps, missi Saxonum, 

Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Meldorum, 

Ne interficiantur a rege Francorum. 


A century or two later, rhyme had become a recognised poetical ornament, in- 
stead of a mere playful and ingenious device. Here are two stanzas of the hymn 
on the Epiphany, written in the ninth century, by the German monk, Hartman :— 


Tribus signis 
Deo dignis 
Dies ista colitur ; 
Tria signa 
Laude digna 
Ceetus hic persequitur. 


Stella magos 

Duxit vagos 
Ad presepe Domini ; 

Congaudentes 

Omnes gentes 
Ejus psallunt nomini. 


As with many other recreations of literature, it will be seen, in passing, that 
we have principally received rhyme from the monks of the Middle Ages, in whose 
psalms it first became popular. 

The subtleties and marvels of language were always the peculiar delight of 
pious and learned men. Evenof so notable and exemplary a preacher as Dr. 
Isaac Barrow,—to whom Charles II., objected, because he left nothing to be said 
on the other side,—we read a pertinent anecdote in illustration of this. In those 
days, candidates for holy orders were expected to respond in Latin to interroga- 
tories put to them by the bishop or examining chaplain. When Dr. Barrow had 
taken his bachelor’s degree, he presented himself to the bishop’s chaplain, who, 
with stern visage, asked: ‘‘ Quid est fides?” (What is faith?) “Quod non 
vides.” (What thou dost not see), replied Barrow, promptly. The chaplain, 
somewhat disconcerted, asked still more sternly, “Quid est spes?’ (What is 
hope?) ‘* Magna res.” (A great thing), answered Barrow. If the slang phrase 
“a big thing” had been prevalent at that time, so as to suggest itself as the first 
interpretation, that answer would probably have been sufficient. But the answer 
being quite respectful and apt, the chaplain kept on. ‘Quid est charitas ?” 
(What is charity?) “Magna raritas.” (A great rarity), replied Barrow. The 
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reverend examiner, feeling his dignity somewhat wounded, went to the bishop and 
related the rhyming answers of the young Cantab, concluding by saying his name 
was Barrow, and that he was of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘ Then,” said the 
bishop, who knew Barrow, “‘ ask him no more questions ; for he is much better 
qualified to examine us than we him.” 

Early Anglo-Saxon poetry is without rhyme until the ninth or tenth century. 
One of the first poems with final rhyme in the Gothic dialect is “ Olfrid’s Evan- 
gely,” written in Frankish, about 870. The Italian poets early employed rhyme. 

Puttenham thinks that rhyme comes by nature. The capacity to write good 
rhymes is certainly not innate in all men, but possibly the pleasure in them is a 
common gift to humanity. We all remember the delight which our dawning in- 
tellects experienced in the reiteration of similar sounds, such as in the words 
“ Teeter-tawter, milk and water,” accompanied by a concurrent motion at the end 
of alimb or of a well-balanced plank. 

The proverbs longest remembered are those with rhyme or alliteration. Tur- 
thermore, the common classes, in coining or adopting words, have shown a re- 
markable predilection for rhyme. Notice such words and phrases as tip-top, pell- 
mell, helter-skelter, harum-scarum, tittle-tattle, namby-pamby, clap-trap, hodge- 
podge, hob-goblin, bow-wow, chit-chat, so-so, hub-bub, hurdy-gurdy, hurly-burly, 
big-wig, shilly-shally, higgledy-piggledy, flim-flam, hum-drum, fiddle-faddle, tit 
ior tat, ding-dong, rub-a-dub, nick-nack, &c. Many of these, of course, are ono- 
matopoetic. There is also a fondness for such phrases as nisi-prius, nolens- 
volens, will he, nill he ; the first two of which are often pronounced by the masses 
nis-priz and nolus-bolus. ‘Tillotson says the words hocus-pocus are probably a 
corruption of hoc est corpus, “by way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the 
Church of Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.” In provincial English 
dialects, ‘‘ giff-gaff” means unpremeditated talk ; ‘“‘ muckson up to the huckson ” 
means dirty up to the knuckles ; “ naught that’s aught ” means good for nothing ; 
** gad-bad” means very ill ; “ riff-raff” means low people or refuse ; ‘ hugger- 
mugger” meahs peevish or cross-grained. Spenser has this passage :— 


The patrimony which a few 
Now hold in hugger-mugger in their hand 
And all the rest do rob of goods or land. 


In Bishop Hall’s Satires is this line : 
Thwick-thwack and riff-raff ! roars he out aloud. 


Riff-raff is said by Florio to come from the Italian ruffola-raffola ; ‘“‘ by hooke 
or crooke, by pinching and scraping, helter-skelter, higgledie-piggledie.” Helter- 
skelter is supposed by some to have its origin in the Latin hilariter celeriler. 

Our ministers and orators like to speak of sins of omission and commission, of 
apprehending but not comprehending, of bearing and forbearing, of health and 
wealth, and moil and toil. An American editor classed his births, marriages, and 
deaths as follows: ‘‘ Hatched,” ‘‘ Matched,” ‘‘ Despatched.” Sidney Smith said 
Puseyism was “ inflection and genuflection ; posture and imposture ; bowing to the 
east and curtseying to the west.” Gibbon was once quite pleased at a compliment 
which, it was said, Sheridan, on the trial of Warren Hastings, paid his ‘“ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” calling it the luminous page of Gibbon. 
** Luminous ?”’ said Sheridan, when he was asked about it, “I said voluminous.” 
Thackeray called Paul de Kock’s novels and similar I'rench works “ fi-fi literature” ; 
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and foo-foo is nowadays a familiar cognomen of contempt. Such concerts in 
sound have always pleased the ear. 

To the untutored mind the rhyme is a thing of vast significance ; and the man 
who can make one is supposed to be possessed of the highest order of genius. I 
have seen people who thought they had developed the profoundest capacities of 
intellect when they were able to bring the words “time” and,“ rhyme”’ into a 
juxtaposition which would show their similarity of sound. These people believe 
rhyme to be synonomous with poetry. ‘The descent from poetry to prose is easier 
than that from the sublime to the ridiculous. The following, for instance, is 


poetry :— 


There was a miller who owned a mill, 
And if he ain’t sold it, he owns it still. 


By changing the word “ still” into “yet,” it becomes prose. It is amusing to 
notice the exertion, the contortions of sense and grammar, and the distortions of 
pronunciation which are necessary to the composition of a few lines of this sort 
of poetry. The occasion requiring such an effort is often of a solemn character, 
and the poem in demand an epitaph or elegy. In Manchester, the following was 
discovered :— 

Here lies, alas! more’s the pity 


All that remains of Nicholas Newcity. 
N.B.—His name was Newtown. 


There is a surprising confusion of pronouns in the following, from a tombstone :-— 


Him shall never more come back to we, 
But us shall surely one day go to he. 


So the Puritans despised rules of accent when incompatible with rhyme and 
song :— 
The race is not always to be got 

By them that fastest run, 

Nor the batte/7 by the peope// 
That shoot with the longest gun. 


The following is a Suffolk weather saying :— 


A Saturday’s noon and a Sunday full, 
Never was good nor never wull. 


Sometimes words are expanded or contracted for purposes of rhyme. An in- 
stance of expansion is the new version of “‘ poeta nascitur, non fit ” :— 


T’aint every man can be a poet, 
No more’n a sheep can be a go-at. 


A company of Irishmen, it is said, becoming possessed once of two fowls, agreed 
that they should be given to the man who could make six lines of poetry on the 
spot. The successful rhymester achieved his triumph by contracting his words 
whenever necessary, as follows :— 
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Good friends, as I’m to make a po’m, 
Excuse me if I just step home. 

Two lines already—be not cru’l, 

Consider, honeys, I’m a fool. 

There’s four lines—now I'll gain the fowls, 
With which I soon shall fill my bow’ls. 


As a contrast to the difficulty experienced by people unpractised in rhymes, it is 
astonishing how those who are accustomed to handle words, as the stonelayer 
handles the stones that are to go into the wall, will place them and fit them so as 
to conform to the framework of the verse and to produce all sorts of harmonies 
and pleasant methods of expression. There seems to be scarcely a word in the 
English language which by some device, illegitimate and undignified though it 
may be, may not be hammered into rhyme. 

Byron said that there was no English rhyme for “silver.” A correspondent of 
a weekly journal proposed, some time ago, that its readers should exercise their 
ingenuity upon it. Halfa dozen communications appeared in answer. One man 
wanted to know where the correspondent was brought up, not to remember the 
affecting lyric :— 

Little Dickey Dilver 
Had a bow of silver— 


He bent his bow to shoot a crow 
And killed the old cat in the window. 


Another refers to Kilve, a place mentioned in one of Wordsworth’s poems, and 
produces a rhyme with the words, “ kilve or.” 
One from the Latin was good :— 


You ask, Can you give a rhyme for silver ? Nil vir. 


After all, there was no good English rhyme produced. 

The next hard word proposed was “spirit.” One suggested “ clear it,” ‘fear 
it,” &c. ; another broke the word irrit-able into two parts, but a third was success- 
ful in finding in the dictionary the word “ skirrit,” which is the name of a garden 
plant. A correspondent, calling himself ‘‘Quicquid,”’ asked for a rhyme for 
“Jiquid.” An Irishman proposed “ chickweed,” which they “ oftin cure the sick 
wid.” “ Thick quid” was suggested by several, as :— 


Of tobacco from Virginia a sailor chews a thick quid, 
He then from time to time ejects the brownish liquid. 


Also :-— 
If from headache you'd be quick rid, 
Abandon stimulating liquid. 


A prize was once offered to the person who would find a rhyme for window. 
It was won by the following excellent stanza :— 


A cruel man a beetle caught 

And to the wall him pinned, oh ! 

Then said the beetle tothe crowd, 

“ Though I’m stuck up I am not proud,” 
And his soul went out at the window. 
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For the word “ garden,” “barr’d den” and “harden” have been suggested. 
For “carpet,” “harp it” was proposed; and also the following “to a pretty 
barmaid” — 

Sweet maid of the inn, 
*Tis surely no sin 
- To toast such a beautiful bar pet. 
Believe me, my dear, 
Your feet would appear 
At home on a nobleman’s carpet. 


“Chicago” has been supposed to offer difficulties ; and an unfortunate person 
has used “‘ cargo” and “ embargo” in a poem about it. But a right-minded 
youth has referred to some one by the name of Iago, who wanted to let his pa 
and ma go to the city of Chicago. 

It is said that Coleridge, being asked for a rhyme for Juliana, replied :— 


Coughing in a shady grove 
Sat my Juliana; 

Lozenges I gave my love, 
Ipecacuanha, 


\ 


It was not a correct rhyme, however, for the sound of ‘‘ana” is identical in 
both lines. Hannah, manna, or Hosanna would have been better. As a counter- 
part to a line ending with Germany, Coleridge wrote, “ Where sheets of paper we 
did blur many.” 

‘* Porringer ”’ has been rhymed as follows :— 


The Duke of York a daughter had, 
He gave the Prince of Orange her ; 
Then said the prince, “ oh, I’m so glad, 
She’ll make a rousing porringer.” 


The word “ Timbuctoo ” has occasionally employed the wit of writers. Here 


is one stanza :— 
I went a hunting on the plains, 
The plains of Timbuctoo ; 
I shot one buck for all my pains, 
And he was a slim buck, too. 


Another proposed, if he were a cassowary on the sands of Timbuctoo, to eat a 
missionary, body, clothes, and hymn-book too. ‘ 

The hardest English monosyllable to rhyme is “‘ month.” 

A stanza is extant, I believe, which breaks the phrase “‘ gun thrown away,” so 
that “‘ gun th—” becomes a rhyme ; and another rhymester says he tried a hundred 
times and succeeded the hundred and onth. But most people will disagree with 
him in calling that a success. There are but two or three good rhymes for 
Phen ; ” though, of course, by separating syllables a great many may be pro- 

uced. 

“ Twickenham” was supposed to be a rather difficult word for the poet ; but a 
contributor to Punch exerted himself, and produced the following :— 


On THE RIVER. 


‘Isat ina punt at Twickenham, 
I’ve sat at Hampton Wick in ’em— 
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I hate sea boats, I’m sick in ’em— 

The man, I, Tom, and Dick in ’em. 

Oh, gentles! I’ve been pickin’ ‘em 
For bait, the man’s been stickin’ ’em 
(Cruel) on hooks with kick in ’em. 
The small fish have been lickin’ ’em, 
And when the book was quick in ’em, 
I with my rod was nickin’ ’em, 

Up in the air was flickin’ ’em, 

My feet, so cold, kept kickin’ em, 
We’d hampers, with aspic in ’em, 
Sandwiches made of chicken ; ’em 

We ate ; we'd stone jars thick, in ’em 
Good. liquor ; we pick-nic-ing ’em 

Sat, till our necks, a rick in ’em, 

We turned again t’wards Twickenham 
And paid our punts ; for tickin’ °em 
They don’t quite see at Twickenham. 


A revision of the last stanza of Lowell’s “ Beaver Brook” is worth noticing 
as showing a remarkable facility in the use of rhyme. As first printed it read :— 


In that new childhood of the world, 
Life of itself shall dance and play ; 

Fresh blood through Time’s shrunk veins be hurled, 
And Labour meet Delight half way. 


Few persons, not practised in verse, could have made different endings to 
the first and third lines with but the change of four words. As now printed it 
reads :— 

In that new childhood of the earth, 
Life of itself shall dance and play ; 

Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk veins make mirth, 
And Labour meet Delight half way. 


Puttenham gives a plan for testing a master of verse. ‘‘ Make me so many 
strokes or lines with your pen as ye would have your song contain verses ; and let 
every line bear its several length even as ye would have your verse of measure, 
suppose of four, five, six, eight or more syllables, and set a figure of every number 
at the end of the line, whereby ye may know its measure. Then where you will 
have your rhyme to fall, mark it with a stroke or semicircle passing over those 
lines, be they far or near in distance.” After this, he says, give the theme; 
org man writes a poem according to the direction he is “ master of the 

A literary society of Toulon, during the reign of Louis X1V., proposed annually, 
for some time, rhymed ends for a song, generally in honour of the king, and the 
writer of that which was deemed the best, received a silver medal. It is said 
that the French writer Dulot, in the seventeenth century, once complained to 
some friends that he had lost a number of papers, among which were three hun- 
dred sonnets. Surprise being expressed that he had written so many, he explained 
that they were merely sonnets in blank, or rhymed ends of sonnets which had not 
yet been filled in. A French writer named Mallemans, who died in 1716, wrote 
a “ Defiance of the Muses,” consisting of a collection of thirty sonnets, composed 
in three days, on fourteen rhymed ends, proposed to him by a noble lady. 

It is a common thing to string together an almost interminable number of words 
- ending in ation, as in the following supposed epistles :— 


tl 
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MADAM: 


Most worthy of estimation, after long consideration 
And much meditation, of your great reputation, 
You possess my admiration, and if such oblavation 
Is worthy of observation, and can obtain consideration, 
It will be aggrandisation beyond all calculation, 
To the joy and exultation 

Of yours, Sans DISSIMULATION. 


Sir: 


I perused your oration with much deliberation, 
And a little consternation, at the great infatuation 
Of your weak imagination to show such veneration 
On so slight a foundation ; but after examination 
And serious contemplation, I suppose your animation 
Was the fruit of recreation, or had sprung from ostentation 
To display your education by odd enumeration, 
Or rather multiplication, of words of the same termination, 
Though of great variation in each respective signification, 
Not without disputation, your laborious application 
To so tedious an occupation deserves commendation, 
And thinking imitation a sufficient gratification, 
I am, without hesitation, 
Yours, Mary 


Another has written a poem on Night, with several lines of one syllable, com- 
mencing :— 
Light 
Fades, 
Night 
Shades 
Appalling 
Are falling. 


Southey’s ‘ Cataract of Lodore ” is a wonder of rhyme. The original idea of 

that poem was probably taken from some lines in Garnett’s “‘ Tour of Scotland,” 
which are stated to have been found in an album kept at the inn at Lanark, as 
follows :— 

What fools are mankind, 

And how strangely inclined 

To come from all places 

With horses and chaises, 

By day and by dark, 

To the falls of Lanark ! 

For, good people, after all, 

What is a waterfall ? 


(The question might receive a somewhat different reply at the present’ day than 

the poet gives.) 
It comes roaring and grumbling, 

And leaping and tumbling, 
And hopping and skipping, 
And foaming and dripping, 
And struggling and toiling, 
And bubbling and boiling, 
And beating and jumping, 
And bellowing and thumping, 
I have much more to say upon 
Both Lime and Bonniton ; 
But the trunks are tied on, 
And I must be gone, 
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In Rogers’ Table Talk, it is said that Porson was very fond of repeating these 
lines. One of the most difficult feats of rhyming ever performed was Hood’s 
“Nocturnal Sketch,” in which each line ends with three rhymes. It com- 
mences :— 


Even has come ; and from the dark park, hark 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun ! 


Most of the poets have amused themselves by overcoming stubborn words : 
Butler (in Hudibras) and Byron, perhaps, as much as any others. Swift’s letters 
to Sheridan are very odd, but do not contain many perfect rhymes. The verses 
of Winthrop Mackworth Praed are remarkable for the apparent ease with which 
they run torhyme. In his poetry is seen, peculiarly, the truth of the hackneyed 
saying of Butler :— 


For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 


He will sometimes follow out an idea that was suggested by a rhyme through 
two or three lines. He, as well as Butler, would use Ralph or Ralpho without 
regard to appropriateness, according to the exigencies of his verse. The influence 
of the rhyming and alliterative words is quite evident in the following lines from 
Marriage Chimes, taken almost at random :— 


Some victims fluttered like a fly, 
Some languished like a lily ; 

Some told their tale in poetry, 
And some in Piccadilly. 

Some yielded to a Spanish hat, 
Some to a Turkish sandal ; 

Hosts euffered from an entrechat, 
And one or two from Handel. 


Or in this couplet :— 


She was a very pretty nun, 
Sad, delicate, and five feet one. 


And what queer rhymes he has; as mole stir, bolster; ashes, moustaches ; 
scientifics, hieroglyphics ; Venus, between ‘us; effront’ry, country ; rondo, John 
Doe ; pedantic, Atlantic; paternoster, Duke of Glo’ster; suggestions, questions ; 
pyxes, crucifixes ; Venice, tennis ; mighty, Aphrodite ; comical, astronomical ; sick, 
Catholic ; sing, revelling ; trust in, Augustin ; lillies, Achilles; lop-sided, I did, 
&c. Lowell has many ludicrous rhymes, not only in his imitations of the Yankee 
dialect, but elsewhere ;.as in the poem “To J. B. on sending me a Seven-pound 
Trout,” where we find, for instance, college or,” and “ sogdologer;” moc- 
casins,” and “stock o’ sins ;” “ falls as soft,” and “ appals us oft ;” “ tragi-come- 
dies,” and ‘ with cool aplomb at ease ;” “‘ o’erstep it half,” and “ epitaph.” 

In writing any maccaronic sort of verse, the liberty of changing the language 
or the pronunciation of a word takes away some of the difficulty of rhyming. 
This is evident in Burns’ works, as in the use of “gie us” with “see us;”’ 
“‘hame ” (home) with “ dame ;” “ stane”’ (stone) with “rain ;” “ siller” (silver) 
with “miller ;” “ brither ” with “ togither ;” or in the following stanza from the 
lines “‘ On a Scotch Bard gone to the West Indies,” 
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Jamaica bodies, use him weel, 
An’ help him in a cozie biel ; 
Ye’ll find him aye a dainty chiel, 
And fu’ o’ glee; 
- He wadna wrang’d the vera de’il, 
That’s owre the sea. 


It would have been somewhat difficult to weave the words well, biel (or shelter) , 
child, and devil into a similar poem. 

It has often been strenuously urged that rhyme is a curse to our literature, and 
many efforts have been made to write pleasing verse without its use. The result 
has been to give an infinite and delightful variety to our poetical literature, but 
not to banish rhyme from it. Warton, speaking of Lord Surrey’s translation of 
the second and fourth book of Virgil as the first pretentious composition in blank 
verse in the English language, calls it a noble attempt to break the bondage of 
rhyme. Blank verse was then growing fashionable in the Italian poetry, the 
school of Surrey. Felice Figlinei, a native of Sicuna, in Tuscany, as quoted by 
Warton, in his admirable Italian commentary on the ethics of Aristotle, entitled 
** Filosofia Morale Sopra il libri d’Ethica d’Aristotle,” declaims against the barbarity 
of rhyme, atid strongly recommends to his countrymen a total ejection of this — 
Gothic ornament. He enforced his precept by his own example, and translated 
all Aristotle’s quotations from Homer and Euripides into verse without rhyme. 
Gonsalvo Perez, the learned secretary to Philip of Spain, had also recently trans- 
lated Homer’s Odyssey into Spanish blank verse.” 

In the sixteenth century, a writer named Campion published a treatise denying 
the utility of rhyme, and proposing certain metres without rhyme appropriate for 


various subjects. Here is a stanza of one of the best examples, suitable, he says, 
to express any amorous conceit :— 


( 


Rose-cheeked Laura come ! 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauties 
Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 


It might be interesting, if there were space, to give examples in juxtaposition of 
all the metres which have been used in our language without rhyme, such as in 
Southey’s Thalaba, Collins’ Ode to Evening, Shelley’s Queen Mab, Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and Hiawatha, &c. I cannot forbear, however, quoting a few lines 


from Coleridge’s Imitation of the Catullian Hendecasyllables, which always read 
very pleasantly to me :— 


Hear, my beloved, an old Ovidian story. 

High and embosomed in congregated laurels 
Glimmered a temple upon a breezy headland ; 

In the dim distance, amid the skyey billows 

Rose a fair island : the God of flocks had placed it. 
From the far shores of the bleak resounding island, 
Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 
Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
Where, amid myrtles, a pathway stole in mazes, 
Up to the groves of the high embosomed temple. 
There, ‘in a thicket of dedicated roses, 

Oft did a princess, as lovely as a vision, 

Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 

Pray him to hover about the light canoe-boat, 

And with invisible pilotage to guide it. 
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Lyrical verses are common without as well as with rhyme, in the Spanish and 
gtalian. The French have been generally unsuccessful in any verse which dis- 
penses with rhyme. A number of attempts were made to introduce the rules of 
Latin prosody, A writer named Mousset, in the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, translated the Iliad and Odyssey in this manner; but the work has been 
lost. In 1556, the poet Jodelle wrote some works in hexameters and penta- 
meters. Near the close ot the eighteenth century, the cabinet minister, Turgot 
following up the unsuccessful efforts of the poets of the Renaissance, translated 
portions of the Aineid in hexameters, but only printed a dozen copies of his work. 
It was afterwards republished, however. A French poem in blank verse, called 
the “‘ Sylvandire,” or the Living Dead, was published in 1625. In 1826, some 
of the plays of Shakespeare were translated by an author of Marseilles, Bruniére, 
in which the writer gave blank verse, prose, and rhyme as in the original. 

The Ex-King of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, father of the late French Emperor, 
published, in Florence, in 1827, a treatise on poetry, in which he proposed a new 
system of versification. It was not, however, adopted by any one else. 

It has passed into an axiom that rhyme is likely to war with reason. It is in- 
sisted that it leads authors out of the course of their thoughts, that it distorts all 
attempts at true expression, that it twists all senses from their original intention, 
that it wrests syllables from their pronunciation, that it compels a system of pad- 
ding, or using extra and unmeaning words to supply the needed sounds, and that 
it encourages a sing-sopg style of reading. Ben Jonson sums up these arguments 
in his denunciation of rhyme and of its inventor :— 


Rhyme the rack of finest wits 

That expresseth but by fits 
True conceit ; 

Spoiling senses of their treasure, 

Cozening judgment with a measure 
But false weight ; 

Wresting words from their true calling, 

Propping verse for fear of falling 
To the greund ; 

Jointing syllables, drowning letters, 

Fastening vowels, as with fetters 
They were bound ; 

Soon as lazy thou wert known, 

All good poetry hence has flown, 
And art banished, 

For a thousand years together 

All Parnassus’ green did wither, 

And wit vanished, 
* * * * * * 

He that first invented thee, 

May his joints tormented be, 
Cramp’d forever ; 

Still may syllables jar with time, 

Still may reason war with rhyme, 
Resting never ! 

May his sense, when it would meet 

The cold tremor in his feet 
Grow unsounder, 

And his title be long fool, 

That in rearing such a school, 
Was the founder. 


But all these are objections, not so much against rhyme as against the careless 
use of it. It must be the work of the poet to obtain the best effects of rhyme, 
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and at the same time avoid these faults. It should be entirely subservient to 
sense and expression ; and in reading, should be noticed only asa subtle undertone 
of harmony. True pronunciation should be preserved. The conventional rhymes 
of Pope and Dryden, such as breathe with beneath, ease with increase, constrain 
with restrain, said with laid, door with poor, &c., are worse, I think, than no 
rhymes at all, notwithstanding that Walker, in the Rhyme Dictionary, excuses, 
and even partially commends them. But when artist cniygdausilrhyme becomes 
one of the choicest decorations of literature. 


A LOVE CAROL. 


RinG out a melody, joyous and gay, 
Rivulet rippling sweet music so clear, 
Merrily sing on thy silvery way, 
Never yet sounded thy voice so dear ! 


Shower, oh! Sun, from a heaven that gleams 
Violet and pearl in the radiant light, 

Torrents of amber and amaranth beams, 
Ne’er hast thou glistened pa hopes more bright ! 


Wind of the South, with fresh fragrance fraught, 
Steal from the violet its perfume so sweet, 
Haste with the bloom from the uplands brought, 

Lay the soft scents at my darling’s feet ! 


Loving and loved! Ah, the lisping, low “ Yes,” 
Tenderly murmured by her who is dear, 

Lost in the joy of the sweet first caress, 
Ever it airily throbs in my ear. 
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A WOMAN’S PAST. 
XIX. 
Tue Story or Her Lire.—(ContTINnvep. ) 


HILST Louis de Clameran kept watch at Oloron, Racul was carefully ful- 
lowing the course of action that his accomplice had traced for him. 
He was endeavouring to win back the favour of Madame Fauvel, and to regain 
the confidence and affection that he had forfeited. His task was difficult, but the 
difficulties were not insuperable. Madame I’auvel had been horrified by Raoul’s 
extravagance, liis continual demands for money had caused her the greatest trouble 
and uneasiness, but she had never ceased to regard him with affection. She could 
not help looking upon his follies with weak indulgence when she remembered that 
he had never known a mother’s tender care and solicitude in his early years, and 
had never enjoyed the benefit and the delights of home-life. She could not 
shake off the conviction that she was responsible for the faults of his character, 
that were clearly due to defective education. And her conscience never ceased to 
reproach her for the way in which she had acted towards her first-born son. Raoul 
had very quickly detected how far similar feelings influenced his mother, and he 
had taken every advantage ot her affection for him to serve his own purposes. It 
must be admitted that no one could be more agreeable, more amiable, or more 
attractive than Raoul when he chose, and now he exerted his utmost powers cf 
pleasing and of fascination. 

Madame Fauvel gradually began to feel all her affection for him revive as strong 
as ever. Ifshe had nut quite forgotten, she had at least quite forgiven the past. 
The blame for Raoul’s former extravagances she was only too ready to throw 
upon M. de Clameran. ‘ Now that his uncle is away,” she said to herselr, 
* Raoul is himself once more, affectionate, steady, and in every way well- 
conducted.” 

Raoul played his part very well. He took quite an actor’s interest in it. The 
hypocrisy of his every-day life never weighed upon him in the least. He entered. 
with real zest into the spirit of the situation, and was able to congratulate himself 
on the complete success with which he played his réle. Even Mageleine, who 
‘was so shrewd, and so suspicious, without being entirely shaken in her early im- 
pressions concerning him, allowed that she had been, perhaps, unjust, and hat 
been deceived by appearances. 

So that when Louis de Clameran reached Paris from Oloron, he had every 
reason to be satisfied with the way in which his instructions had been followed by 
Raoul. M. de Clameran in the time that had elapsed since his brother’s death, hac 
already determined upon the course that he himself would pursue in future. Al- 
though he was now very rich, he had quite made up his mind not to make any out- 
ward change for the present in his manner of life. He took up his quarters at the 
Hotel du Louvre, just as before. The only new expense that he ventured upon 
was a carriage which he set up. Manuel, his brother’s old servant, remained with 
Lim, although the legacy which he had received on the death of M. Henri de 
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Clameran would have enabled him, if,he had desired, to retire from service alto 
gether. 

A very few hours elapsed after Louis de Clameran reached Paris} before Raoul 
called upon him at the Hotel du Louvre. The meeting was rather a stormy one. 


Raoul was of opinion that they had every reason to be satisfied with the success sais 


they had already achieved, and that it would be folly to seek to obtain more fa- ~ 
vourable results at the risk of losing everything. . 

‘“‘ What more can we wish for ?” he urged. ‘ We have more than a million of 
franes., let us divide it, and rest contented. We have been very fortunate thus 
far. Do not let us run the chance of a change of luck.” 

But it did not suit the purpose of Louis de Clameran to follow this advice. 

‘*T am rich enough certainly,” he said, “but I have other plans in view. I 
more resolved than ever to marry Madeleine. In the first place because as I told 
you before, I am really in love with her, and also because if I become connected 
by marriage with one of the leading Paris bankers, I shall easily gain a prominent 
position in the world of finance, and derive many social advantages from the 
alliance.” 

* You are running a great risk in scheming for this marriage,” Raoul still urged. 

“Very likely, I am quite prepared to meet it. I mean to share our spoils with 
you, but not until the day after my marriage. I will then hand over to you at 
once the money Madeleine brings me.” 

Raoul was silent. M. de Clameran had all the money in his own hands, and 
was master of the situation. 

** How do you intend to account for the fortune into which you have come ?” 
inquired Raoul. ‘‘ Do you intend to enlighten M. Fauvel on the subject ?” 

** Of course he will have the complete truth from me, and I shall thank him 
for being the one who gave me the earliest intimation of the unexpected return of 
my brother.”’ 

“T am glad, by-the-bye, that I shall no longer have occasion to harass Madame 
Fauvel for money,” remarked Raoul. 

Why will you not?” 

“ Now that you are so rich, it will no longer be necessary.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Louis, ‘‘ you forget that you and I are on the worst of 
terms. Madame Fauvel will readily understand that under these circumstances 
you cannot bear to receive money from me. It is very evident that you have no 
clear insight into my scheme of action. It will be best, perhaps, for me to 
explain it to you,” 

** Very well, I am all attention.” 

‘When I first went to see Madame Fauvel, the terms I offered her were 
characterised by extreme simplicity and extreme harshness. The alternative was 
not your money or your life, but your money or your honour, and the honour of 
your family. I frightened her thoroughly, as I intended, and caused her to regard 
me with repugnance.” 

“‘Repugnance is scarcely a strong enough expression,” said Raoul. 

“T am aware of that,” continued the Marquis. ‘“‘ After this, it was your turn 
to put in an appearance. I have no desire to flatter you, but I must acknowledge 
that your success was very great, and thoroughly well deserved. I had the 
gratification of witnessing your first interview from the adjoining room, and I 
must say, that I have seldom seen more excellent acting, As soon as she saw 
you, she was favourably impressed with you; and she believed everything that 
she was half inclined to doubt before. That was the first act of our comedy. 
The second then commenced. Your follies and your extravagance brought 
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about a slight change in Madame Fauvel’s views. Whilst her affection for you 
was still unaltered—you were so like my poor brother Gaston—she began to be 
alarmed by the life you were leading. She was so alarmed, in fact, as to appeal 
to me, and to seek my aid and assistance.’’ 

** Poor lady !” 

“‘T acquitted myself very well, you must confess, under these circumstances,” 
continued the Marquis, without notic ng Raoul’s interruption. “I was very 
grave, very serious, very dignified, and full of regret for your mother, and deeply 
incensed with you. I stigmatised in fitting language your unworthy conduct, 
and now I triumphed at your expense. Madame Fauvel shook off her early 
impressions, and regarded me with esteem and gratitude.” 

* “* That was a very short-lived delusion,” remarked Raoul. 
~~ * We now come to the third period, during which Madame Fauvel judged us 
both very accurately. There is no occasion to deceive yourself on this point—she 
feared and despised the one quite as much as the other. You, however, had the 
benefit of a mother’s indulgence for your faults. Only a mother can know what 
it is to feel both contempt and love for a son. Well, things were thus, when the 
news of my brother’s return called me away from Paris; during my absence, you 


took care to throw the blame for all your past faults on my shoulders; and as far 


as I can judge, you have again played your part so well, that you have quite 
won back her favourable opinion, and when you went wrong, your mother 
thoroughly believes that it was owing to the evil influence I exerted.” 

«You have quite explained our present position,” said Raoul. 

“There will now be a new development of our comedy. To-morrow [I shall 
call upon Madame Fauvel, and I shall explain to her, that in consequence of my 
want of means, I was compelled to insist upon her providing for my nephew; I 
shall say to her, ‘ He is an utterly worthless young man.’ ” 

** You will be very frank,” said Raoul. 

‘** He has given you a thousand cares and annoyances, and has been a source 
of great trouble and anxiety to you; no one can regret it more thanI do. I 
have come into a large property, as you are aware, and I have called to-day to 
tell you that I shall not allow Raoul any longer to be a burden to you but will 
provide for him myself in future.” 

* And that is your plan ?” asked Raoul, who did not seem very favourably im- 
pressed by it. 

‘* Yes,” replied the Marquis. “You will understand the satisfaction with 
which Madame Fauvel will hear me say this. No doubt she will proceed to ask 
me if I do not relinquish all ideas ofa marriage with Madeleine. I shall tell her 
that I have not changed my views in that respect in the least, and I shall take 
the opportunity to give her a fresh proof.of disinterestedness on my part. ‘ You 
thought,’ I shall say, ‘that it was your niece’s fortune that tempted me, when the 
truth is that I am really in love with her. If she had not a farthing in the 
world I should urge my suit even more strongly than I mean to do now. You 
have promised to aid me in winning her for my wife, and I must insist upon hold- 
ing you to your promise. That is all I ask of you. And to prove to you that I 
am utterly indifferent with regard to her money, I promise you that the day after 
my marriage with her I will settle a sum equal to that which she brings me upon 
Raoul.’” 

Raoul was at last satisfied as to the expediency of the new combinations that 
the Marquis sketched out with so much animation. 

“Now I see your idea,” he said. “ That prospect of securing a certain in- 
come for me will cause my mother to use every means in her power to bring 
about your marriage with her niece.” 
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**T hope so,” said Louis. ‘‘ And I shall take care to suggest other strong 
reasons calculated to induce her to adopt my cause with all her heart. I shall: 
point out that Bertomy is not quite the model young man she believes him to be. 
His conduct is not altogether irreproachable, and it will be strange if you cannot in- 


volve your friend in some of your scrapes. I shall point out, too, to Madame 


Fauvel, that ifshe really loves her niece she ought to endeavour to settle her well 
in life. And that her position as the wife of the wealthy Marquis de Clameran 
would be far preferable to that she would hold as the wife of a banker’s clerk.” 

“*T have no doubt that all these considerations will have not a little weight 
with her,” said Raoul. 

‘I do not expect,” said the Marquis, “‘that she will be quite won over at first. 
After I have had this conversation with her, it will be for you to resume your 
part in the piece. Your mother is certain to tell you what I have said to her, 
you will then have the opportunity of judging what effect my proposals have p 
duced upon her. Of course, you will quite scout the idea of accepting anything 
from me. You will declare that you are ready to endure any privations, that you 
would rather starve than receive anything from a man whom you hate, from a 
man who——Well, I have given you the outline, you will be able to fill it up. 
You quite enter into the character in which you have to appear, do you not ?” 

** Quite,” replied Raoul. ‘ You know Iam not easily surpassed in pathetic 
parts when I have the time to study them beforehand.” 

“Very well, then. But you will, at the same time, launch out again into your 
old extravagant way of living. You will gamble and bet, and be always losing 


_ and always spending money. You will be in constant need of cash, and always 


be asking for more and more. And, by-the-bye, I shall not require you to give 
me any account of what you get, you will keep it for yourself.” 

“Oh! if that is to be the case” said Raoul. 

** You will not hesitate much before asking?” observed the Marquis. 

“‘ Not much you may be sure.” 

““No time must be lost. It is essential that before three months have passed 
Madame Fauvel shall have entirely exhausted her resources, that she shall no 
longer have money nor the means of raising any. It will then be my opportu- 
tunity to intervene, and to make the last moves in the game. 

‘* And you really imagine then,” asked Raoul, ‘‘that you will not only obtain 
the consent of the family to your marriage with Madeleine, but that you will in- 
duce her to accept you and to quite throw over Bertomy ?” 

‘I am quite sure that I shall have nothing to fear on the part of Bertomy,” 
replied the Marquis, with a bitter smile. 

** But she really loves him.” 

**So much the worse for him. Thanks to Madame Fanvel, he has olicaile 
ceased to visit at the house. That is the first step towards bringing about a com- 
plete estrangement. He has already shown an inclination to solace himself for 
a disappointment that he is no doubt quite at a loss to account for. You have 
been already good enough to introduce him into the society you chiefly frequent, 
and he has already displayed a taste for extravagant living, for gambling, and for 
fast life, that only requires time and opportunity to be properly developed. We 
at least shall take care that opportunity is not wanting. He shall be 
assisted in forgetting his sorrows. He is disposed to gamble. Some night or 
other, after heavy play at baccarat, he will rise from the table with large losses 
that must needs be settled within twenty-four hours——he will not have the 
ready money, and he has the handling of the balances at the bank.” 

Even Raoul could not prevent a half-muttered protest escaping from him. 
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** He is honest, you will say,” the Marquis continued, without the least change 
of voice or manner. ‘So is everyone till he is tempted. I do not think that-he 
will resist temptation. He is in my way, anyhow, and I intend to remove him. 
With your assistance he shall be plunged into such depths of degradation that any 

’ love Madeleine may have had for him will quite die out.” 
re “You have marked out a disgraceful part for me to play,” said Raoul, who 
™ ©6seemed to be rather averse from lending himself to the execution of this particular 


design. 
__ of Have you, then, some few remaining scruples ?”’ asked the Marquis, ironically. 
“Not precisely. Still I” 
“What! You are inclined to draw back. Itis rather too late. I suppose 
_ you wish to have wealth, and all that wealth procures, and to keep very honest. 
F were not born for that. Men like us have to fish in muddy waters, and can- 
"mt trouble about keeping our hands clean.” 
‘I might have been honest if I had been born rich,” said Raoul, somewhat 
doubtingly. ‘‘ And to harass this poor woman to death, and to plot the ruin of a 
young fellow who has never harmed me in the least; who has always been, in fact, 
an excellent friend to me, is not an occupation that I find any particular pleasure 
in.” 

This faint manifestation of a conscience on the part of Raoul seemed so un- 
utterably absurd to the Marquis, that he grew quite exasperated. 

“Your scruples are amusing,” the Marquis said. ‘‘ An opportunity such as 
is rarely to be met with, presents itself of winning at one stroke a large fortune, 
and you seem to be positively somewhat lukewarm in the matter. You evidently 
prefer swindling on a small scale. And do you know where that leads you to? 
To the workhouse if you are fortunate enough to escape the prison. Do you 
really prefer to live always on what you can contrive to get out of Madame 
Fauvel ?”’ 

“I don’t profess to be ambitious, and I have no taste for cruelty.” 

* And suppose Madame Fauvel dies? What will you do then? Do you 

in such a case to ask M. Fauvel to make you an allowance ? 

“You have said quite enough,” said Raoul, quietly. ‘‘ You are well aware 
that I had no intention of throwing up my cards. I merely wished to make you 
quite see how much devolves upon me in this scheme, and to show you that you 
can do nothing without my aid.” 

“T have always admitted that.” ; 

** Well, then, what is to be my share of the spoils?” asked Raoul. ‘Let us 
come to business at once without waste of words, How much am I to have in 
case of success, and how much in case of failure?” 

*< You will receive the sum I have already mentioned the day after my mar- 
riage and all that you can obtain from Madame Fauvel in the meantime will be 

ours.” 
a I am quite satisfied with that. And what security will you give me for 
carrying out this agreement ?” 

This question was a very natural one for Raoul to put ; but it was also a very 
difficult one for the Marquis to answer, The two accomplices knew each other 
too well not to have the best reasons for distrusting one another. It was not 
until after long and animated discussions that everything was settled satisfacto- 
rily between them. They separated at last apparently on very friendly terms. 

It was not long before Madame Fauvel experienced the evils that this agree- 
ment between the Marquis de Clameran and Raoul was intended to bring upon 
her. Events happened much as the Marquis had arranged and foretold. 
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‘Once more, just as Madame Fauvel began to think that she was relieved from 
her more terrible anxieties, Raoul relapsed into his old course of extravagance, 
and his demands for money became once more as frequent and urgent as ever. 
He was constantly requiring large sums to pay gambling debis, or else to settle 
accounts that had been so long due that his creditors would not hear of further 
delay. Once more, too, he showed very little consideration for Madame Fauvel’s 
feelings in his manner of making his exactions. Formerly he used to prefer 
his requests in the gentlest way conceivable. Now he asked abruptly and harshly, 
as if he were merely seeking what was his due. And if remonstrances were 
ventured upon he was always ready with bitter retorts. Very rapidly all the 
available resources of Madame Fauvel were being exhausted. Madeleine aided 
her aunt as far as was possible. All her own savings she placed at her aunt’s 
disposition. In her own mind she perceived that the evil day when the rapacit 


of Raoul could no longer be satisfied could not be far off ; and when that day "® 


should come she thought that the worst might be anticipated. She endeavoured, 
however, to persuade her aunt that when Raoul really understood that nothing more 
could be done for him, that he would check himself in his downward course, 
And in the meantime she never ceased seeking for some means of extrication from 
the toils in which her aunt was involved, that at the same time would secure 
the happiness and the honour of the family. 

At last the day came when Madame Fauvel had no longer any ready money 
at her disposal, and Madeleine was in the same position. Raoul called, and it 
was soon evident that, as usual, he had come for some money. Never, according 
to his own account had he been in such difficulties before; he must have two 
thousand francs at once or he would be quite ruined. It was useless for Madame 
Fauvel to explain to him that she was penniless herself, to ask him to wait a 
few days, he urged and implored, and stormed and menaced. 

“ But Ihave nothing to give you,” said Madame Fauvel, at last ; “I have only 
these jewels left, take them if they are of any use to you.” 

Notwithstanding the harshness of his manner to Madame Fauyel, Raoul could 
not resist a feeling of genuine pity when he saw the poor lady who was so kind 
towards him, stripping herself of her very trinkets to satisfy his wants. But he 
remembered his promise to the Marquis. He was aware that in the hour of her 
utmost need the Marquis would intervene, and he did not forget the large fortune 


- that was to reward him for conduct that he could not but regard as brutal, but 


that he was certain would be profitable, so he resisted the momentary impulse of 
compassion. 
‘“* Give them to me,” he said. ‘‘ I will take them to the pawnbroker’s,” 

Madame Fauvel passed him a jewel case that contained a set of diamond ornaments 
of considerable value. So great was her own need of ready money, that she begged 
him to bring back a portion of whatever the pawnbrokers might advance upon it. 
Raoul promised to do so, and he kept his promise. Madame Fauvel had, how- 
ever, revealed to him a new means of raising funds, and he did not hesitate in 
future to avail himself of it. Little by little all the jewellery of Madame 
Fauvel passed into his hands, and when her jewel-case was emptied, Madeleine’s 
trinkets were given up in the attempt to satisfy the same insatiable demands. 

Raoul found it, however, very difficult to remain unmoved in the presence of 
the tears and entreaties of Madame Fauvel. He could not avoid expressing the 
disgust which he himself experienced. 

“T really cannot go on like this much longer,” he said to his uncle. 

The Marquis seemed not at all astonished at the aversion he felt fur the part 
he had to play. , 
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“It is not pleasant, I am quite aware,” he answered, “ but necessity knows 
no law. A little more patience and energy, the end is not far off now.” 

They were nearer the end than even the Marquis supposed. Towards the close 
of November, Madame Fauvel found her position so unendurable that she made 
up her mind to appeal again to M. de Clameran. She had not seen him since 

he called upon her after his return from Oloron. She saw him at his apartments 
at the Hétel du Louvre. He received her with cold politeness, and listened with 
the greatest attention to her complaints with regard to Raoul. He showed great in- 
dignation with his nephew. But when Madame Fauvel told him that Raoul was 
constantly demanding money from him, because he did not wish to be indebted 
to his uncle for a farthing, Clameran seemed astounded. 

“Ah! thatistoo much,” he called out, “‘ the good-for-nothing boy! Why, 

fearing the past four months I have given him more than twenty thousand francs, 
and I only consented to give it him because he threatened to have recourse to 
you if I refused.” 

Noticing on Madame Fauvel’s face an expression of surprise that amounted to 
suspicion, the Marquis got up, opened his desk, and producedsome I O U’s of 
Raoul’s. The amount of these acknowledgments was twenty-three thousand 
francs. 

Madame Fauvel was overwhelmed with surprise. 

‘* He has had about forty thousand francs of me,” she said, ‘‘ so that he has run 
through at least sixty thousand francs in four months.” 

‘Tam much afraid that it is lost at cards, and at horse races. I can account 
for it in no other way.” 

He appeared to be sincerely sorry for Madame Fauvel, he promised that he 
would see Raoul that very evening, and endeavour to dissuade him from the ex- 
travagant course of life on which he had entered. Madame Fauvel was so far 
impressed by his apparent earnestness and truthfulness, that she said to her niece 
that perhaps they were deceived in the opinion they had formed respecting him. 
Madeleine, however, was not easily to be convinced. 

Raoul lost no time in calling upon his uncle after the interview, to learn the 
news. He found the Marquis in the best of humours. 

‘*Everthing is going on capitally,” said M. de Clameran. “ An excellent 
effect was produced when I showed her your O U’s. You have not done badly, 
by-the-bye. Forty thousand francs in four months, I believe ? ” 

** Yes, that is about what I have received and raised at the pawnbroker’s,” said 
Raoul, carelessly. 

“Your savings must amount to something considerable.” 

“‘ That is my business,” replied Raoul. ‘‘ Remember what our arrangement 
was. I can assure you, however, that Madame Fauvel has quite exhausted her 
resources. She has turned everything into money, and I am quite tired of the 
part I have had to play in the matter.” 

“Very well, then. Do not ask Madame Fauvel for another farthing.” 

“Why not 2” 

** Because the charge of powder is now laid, and I only wait for the opportunity 
to spring the mine.” 

Louis de Clameran expected that Prosper Bertomy would furnish him with 
this opportunity that he was awaiting with such feverish impatience. The Mar- 
quis was too much in love with Madeleine not to hate with all the strength of 
his nature his successful rival ; and the chief aim of his present schemes was so 
deeply to involve Bertomy in dishonour, that all love for him on the part of 
Madeleine would die out. He had at first thought that nothing would be 
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easier than to goad him on to his ruin, But he found that this was far more 
difficult to effect than he had imagined. Bertomy had been leading lately a very 
wild life, had mixed in a very extravagant set, and had been living and spending 
money at a very extravagant rate. But he seemed all the same to keep out of 
difficulties, and to avoid the abyss of debt and dishonour on the very verge of 
which he seemed to be treading. Raoul had used every artifice, and thrown 
every temptation in his way, but Bertomy had always escaped the danger with- 
out even suspecting it. Raoul, who, from his close intimacy with Bertomy, had 
the best means of forming an accurate opinion, and who was certainly not wanting 
in shrewdness, clearly impressed upon the Marquis the futility of expecting that 
Bertomy would involve himself in any embarrassments of such a character as 
would suit the purpose the two accomplices had in view. 

‘* We must wait our opportunity, then,” said the Marquis. wi, 
And so they waited till fortune should favour them. To the great surprise of 
Madame Fauvel, Raoul once more abruptly changed his conduct towards her. 
He no longer asked for money. His extravagance seemed to have quite ceased. 
Under the pretext of economy, he stated his intention of remaining at Vésinet 
during the winter. It was at this time that Madame Fauvel, quite surprised at 
Raoul’s reform, entertained the idea of his entering the bank in some capacity or 
other. M. Fauvel was quite willing that he should do so. He had heard some- 
thing of the extravagant way in which he had been living, and had lent him on 
various occasions large sums of money. Being quite convinced that nothing is 
worse than for a young man to be without any occupation, he offered him a clerk- 
ship with a good salary. Raoul, however, declined it, saying that he had no 
taste for such an employment. This refusal seemed such an act of folly to the 
banker, that he spoke with some sharpness to Raoul on the subject of the idle 
and extravagant habits he had contracted, and told him very plainly that he must 
not expect any assistance from him in future. Raoul found in this a pretext for 
ceasing his visits to the house. He only called occasionally, when he 
was certain that M. Fauvel was not at home, in order to see his mother, and to 
learn how everything was going on in the family. This interval of quiet, after 
so much trouble, appeared ominous to Madeleine. She felt more than ever con- 
vinced that all these sudden changes must be attributed to some definite plan. 
She could not but look upon the present calm as the calm which precedes the 

storm. 

In the meanwhile the Marquis and Raoul waited very patientiy. . Raoul was 
continually in the society of Bertomy, seeking by every means in his power to 
find or to make some opportunity for carrying out the scheme decided upon. 
Clameran commenced to be impatient at the absence of success, and was beginning 
to think that Raoul was after all right when he had insisted that however wild a 
life Bertomy might lead in his endeavour to escape from all memory 
and} all thought of how his hopes of happiness had been shattered, he 
was still quite certain not to go beyond a certain point, nor to yield to the temp- 
tations industriously thrown in his way. One evening quite late Raoul called 
upon the Marquis at the Hétel du Louvre. 

. ‘<I have learnt the pass-word with which the iron safe at the bank is opened,” 
e said. 

Clameran could not resist an exclamation of satisfaction at the news, ‘ You 
are certain?” he asked. ‘ What is it?” 

“Nina,” replied Raoul. ‘‘ Of course he has not told me directly, But I have 
no doubt in my own mind.” 

‘<Then we have waited to some purpose,” cried the Marquis exultantly ; “‘ the 
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opportunity has come at last. We have the pass-word; you know where the 
key is kept ?” 

“«'When M. Fauvel goes out, he almost always leaves it in one of the drawers 
of the bureau that stands in his room.” 

** Very well, then, you will go to Madame Fauvel and ask her for the key ; 
she will either give it to you, or you will take it by force. It matters very little 
which. When you have got it, you will open the safe and take out all that you 
find there.” ; 

“‘ Have you considered what the difficulties are in the way of your plan ?” 
asked Raoul, . 

see none.” 

“The pass-word may be changed.” 

“It is very unlikely. But of course we shall lose no time.” 

“ That is not all. I know that according to the orders of M. Fauvel, only 
trifling sums are ever left in the safe over-night.” 

** You may depend upon it, that there will be a very large sum in the safe the 
night that you open it.” ; 

“ How so ?” 


“ You know that I have 400,000 francs deposited there, and if I intimate my 


intention of drawing out this money very early one morning, directly the bank is 
opened, it will necessarily be left there all night.’’ 

Raoul’s objection was overcome ; the two accomplices proceeded to consider, in 
the minutest details, their course of action. Raoul feared that Madame Fauvel 
would utterly resist giving up the key ; and if it were taken by force, would she 
not reveal everything, rather than let an innocent man suffer for the robbery ? 
he asked. 

But the Marquis had no fears on this score. 

“‘She must believe that Bertomy knows all about it; that he has given you 
the pass-word, knowing the use you would make of it.” 

“If I have really guessed the right pass-word,’’ murmured Raoul to himself, 
« Bertomy is ruined.” 

It only remained to fix the day when the plan should be carried out, and after 
careful reflection, and after having calculated all the chances for and against 
them, it was decided that the attempt should be made on the night of Monday, 
February 7th. On this day Raoul was aware that M. Fauvel would be ata 
dinner party, and that Madeleine had also an engagement for the same evening. 
It was consequently almost certain that if Raoul called in the Rue de Provence 
about 8.30 in the evening, he would find his mother alone. 

“‘T shall give M. Fauvel notice to-day to have my money ready, so that I can 
withdraw it the first thing on Tuesday morning,” said the Marquis. 

“Ts that long enough notice ?”’ asked Raoul. 

“ Not quite; but the banker is not likely to raise any difficulties on that score. 
‘You must ask Bertomy, as a personal favour, to have the money ready for me 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“ Bertomy is going to pass the evening with me at Vésinet to-day, and I will 
mention it to him, but I must first know whether M. Fauvel does not insist upon 
the formal notice previous to withdrawal of your deposit. You had better send. 
me word by Manuel.” 

“‘ Manuel has left me; but I will send some one to you with a note,” 
answered M. de Clameran. 

Manuel, his brother’s old servant, had, in fact, quitted the service of the Mar- 
quis. M. de Clameran’s sole reason for bringing him to Paris was, that he did 
not consider it prudent to leave at Oloron an old servant of Henri de Clameran 
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who had been in his brother’s confidence, who might be inclined to gossip, and 
perhaps let slip something of a compromising character. He had found, moreover, 
that it was rather awkward to have Manuel always in close attendance upon him, 
and he had consequently suggested to him how pleasant it would be for him to 
end his days in his own native village. And now Manuel had left, and M. de 
Clameran had to look out for another servant. —~" 

The prospect of success rendered the Marquis quite radiant. Raoul was more 
calm, but was scarcely less enchanted with the chance of obtaining large booty 
and coming to a final settlement with his accomplice. Everything seemed to be 
turning out well for their scheme. The banker had raised no objection at being 
called upon to make a large payment without receiving the stipulated notice. Ber- 
tomy promised that the money should be ready at the time required. The cer- 
tainty of success seemed quite to intoxicate the Marquis; he counted the hours 
and the minutes that must elapse before their plan would be carried out. Raoul, 
on the other hand, found the affair more and more repugnant to him. Thoroughly 
abandoned and vicious as he was in most respects, Raoul still shrank from the 
abominable treachery and the cowardly brutality that the crime he was about to 

mmit would involve. Bertomy had always been an excellent friend to him, 
and, on the whole, he decidedly liked him. The idea of bringing about Bertomy’s 
ruin, consequently, had none of the hideous fascination for him that it possessed forthe 
Marquis. And his feelings towards Madame Fauvel, too, were such as to render 
him very averse from bringing upon her the terrible weight of sorrow which she 
would soon have to endure. He had been deeply touched by her kindness to- 
wardshim. He had been really happy during the weeks he had spent at Vesinet, 
whilst his accomplice was away at Oloron. He would have liked to have lived 
an honest life, without fears and without anxieties, having no taste for crime so 
long as he was able to live pleasantly without it. He could not forgive the 
Marquis, who, for the gratification of his own selfish views, had taken advantage 
of the power he possessed over Raoul to enforce his co-operation. Raoul would 
certainly have thrown the Marquis over if he could have done so with safety to 
himself. His resolution consequently became more and more weak as the time for 
decisive action drew near. The Marquis did all that was possible to uphold 
Raoul’s sinking courage. He depicted in glowing colours the future of wealth and 
luxury that Raoul would secure for himself. He urged every inducement that he 
thought would appeal most strongly to one of his temperament and character. 
But it was all of little effect, and when they met on Monday evening towards six 
o’clock, Raoul seemed utterly unnerved. It appeared doubtful whether, even if 
he attempted to carry out the task allotted to him, his strength would admit of it. 

** Are you afraid ?”’ asked Clameran, sardonically. The Marquis was much 
alarmed at the risk his plan ran of failing through the weakness of his con- 
federate. ' 

“Yes ; I don’t pretend to have your ferocious self-command,”’ said Raoul. 

“Oh! nonsense,” said the Marquis. ‘‘ That will soon pass off. After dinner 
you will feel quite yourself again. Remember how near we are to the final 
victory, and exert yourself to play your part.” 

They went to a restaurant and ordered dinner in a private room. It was in 
vain, however, that the Marquis exerted himself to cheer up his companion. 
Raoul remained dull and melancholy. Aware, himself, of the impossibility of re- 
treating now,»he drank deeply to give himself the courage which he felt failed 
him. It seemed useless. He only got more irritated and disgusted with the 
whole scheme. Eight o’clock struck. 
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“‘ Come, it is time to go now,” said the Marquis. 

Raoul turned deadly pale, his teeth chattered, and he tottered as he rose from 
the table. 

“*T cannot do it I feel,” he said. 

There was an ominous glitter of anger in Clameran’s eyes. Were all his com- 
binations to be upsetin this way? He mastered his anger, quite aware that the 
slightest outburst’ of violence on his part might undo everything. He rang the 
bell 


“ Bring a bottle of port wine anda bottle of brandy,” he said to the waiter. 
He filled a tumbler with port wine and brandy and passed it to Raoul. 
“Drink it off,” he said. 

Raoul emptied the tumbler at one draught, and his pale face grew slightly 
flushed. He got up and said :— 

“ Come on then!” 

Leaning on the arm of the Marquis he proceeded to the Rue de Provence; 
with a manifest effort to shake off the nervousness that still troubled him, he 
rang at the bell of the house. The door was opened. 

“Ts my aunt at home?” he asked. e 

“* She is upstairs, sir, in the little parlour,” the footiman answered. 

Raoul went up. 


XX. 


Raoul found his mother in the little parlour. His countenance was so pale 
and worn, his eyes had so wild an expression, that Madame Fauvel at once per- 
ceived that something serious had ocenrred. 

«What has happened to you, Raoul,” she exclaimed, ina voice that revealed 
the anxiety she felt. 

The sound of that voice so full of tenderness, stirred him deeply. But now 
that the critical moment had came, and he felt that everything depended upon 
his calmness, he recovered his ordinary assurance, sufficiently to enable him to 
proceed with the part he had to play. 

“‘ Something so serious that I am not likely to trouble you much more,” he 
answered. 

Madame Fauvel had never seen Raoul like this before. She rose much agi- 
tated and drew near to him, where he was seated with his face plunged in his 
hands. 

“ What is it?” she asked again. ‘‘ Tell me what has occurred, Raoul.” 

** Ah, mother. I am quite unworthy of all your kindness to me,” he answered 
in a voice stifled with emotion. 

She seemed about to protest. < 

“Oh, I know how wrong I have been,” he continued, ‘“‘and no one can 
blame me more than I blame myself. I do not think I am naturally bad, but my 
conduct has been utterly disgraceful and foolish. It seems sometimes as if I 
scarcely knew what I did. Ah, I should not have been like this if I had had 
you to care for me in my childhood. But brought up amongst strangers and 
left quite to myself I have followed all my worst impulses unchecked. When I 
first saw you the mischief was done. Your affection and your kindness have given 
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me the only true happiness I have ever known, but they have not stopped my 
downward course, unhappily. After having suffered so much and endured so 
many privations, the affluence which I enjoyed, thanks to you, was full of temp- 
tations for me that I had not the strength to resist.” 

Raoul spoke so ardently and so vehemently that Madame Fauvel did not 
attempt to interrupt him. She listened in terrified silence, waiting fearfully to 
hear what her son had to disclose to her. 

“Yes, I have been mad;” he continued, “‘ happiness was in my grasp and I did 
not know how to seize and hold it. I have let slip the delicious reality to rush 
in pursuit of a shadow. I who ought only to have sought to add to your hap- 
piness and to repay you for the kindness you have lavished upon me have caused 
youinstead endless anxieties and troubles. I have learned too late how wrong 
I have been.” 

He stopped, as if overwhelmed with the sense of his past faults and as if scarcely 
able to control his emotion. 

‘* It is never too late for repentance, Raoul,” murmured Madame Fauvel. 

“Ah! if I could only think so,” said Raoul. ‘‘ But no the time is past. 
And do I even know that my good resolutions would last? This is not the 
first time that the conviction of my wrong-doing has been borne home to me. 
Seized with remorse, after each fresh fault I have swornto amend. And how 
have I adhered to my intentions ? As soon as a temptation has offered itself I 
have yielded at once. I am utterly weak and cowardly. I have always meant 
well and I have acted disgracefully. But the end is not far off now.” 

“* But explain what has happened, do not be afraid to tell me everything,” said 
Madame Eauvel, trembling with emotion, and quite overcome by his vehemence. 

Raoul seemed to hesitate, as if half afraid of the effect that what he was 
about to say might have upon his mother. 

“T am ruined,” he said at last in a voice that quivered with emotion. 

Ruined! ” 

“Yes, and I have nothing either to hope or to look forward to. I have lost 
honour and everything.” 

‘Raoul !” 

“So itis. But do not be afraid, the name I bear shall at least not be dragged 
through the mire. Ishall at least have the vulgar courage not to outlive my 
dishonour. J cannot struggle against fate. Death is the only refuge left me. 
Ihave long been a burden to you, and now you will no longer be tormented 
by me.” 

ve Have I ever once reproached you ?”’ said Madame Fauvel. 

“Neyer; and the thought of your kindness will be present with me even: in 
death.” 

“ Why do you talk of death ?” 

“Because death is all that is left for me. Because I do not dare to live 
longer.” 

“ What have you done, then ?” Madame Fauvel stammered out. 

‘A large sum of money was entrusted to me. I have been gambling, and I 
have lost it all.” 

“Was it a very large sum ?”’ 

‘“‘No, but neither you nor I can obtain it. Have I not taken everything from 
you. Have I not ever taken your jewellery.” 

“ But M. de Clameran is rich. J will order my carriage and drive to him at 
once” — 

“ M. de Clameran is away for a week, and this evening I must have the money 
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if it is to be of any use tome. I have thought of every expedient before deciding 
upon the last. Life is very dear at my age.” 

He drew half out of his pocket a little pistol, and said with a sad smile. “‘ This 
will settle my difficulties.” 

Madame Fauvel was overwhelmed with terror ; she forgot all the past, she gave 
no thought to the future, the horror of the present moment filled her mind ; she 
only felt that her son was about to die by his own hand, and that she was utterly 
helpless to save him from this fate. 

‘You must wait till M. Fauvel returns,” she said. ‘‘I will tell him what I re- 
quire. How much is it you want ?” 

“ Thirty thousand francs.” 

‘*You shall have it to-morrow.” 

** Ah, mother, to-morrow will be too late.” 

She felt that she was losing all self-control: she trembled in her agony of 
fear. 

** Why did you not come sooner ?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Were you afraid to ask me 
to help you? There isno one at the bank, it is so late, or else” 

* But you have the key of the safe at the bank?” he asked as if a sudden 
thought had suggested itself to him, and afforded him a gleam of hope. 

‘* Yes, it is here.” 

“‘Give it me then,” he said imploringly. 

** Oh,.do not ask me for it,” Madame Fauvel cried, shrinking back. 

“Will you let me die then? Are you quite pitiless?’ he said in the same soft, 
sad imploring tones. 

Madame Fauvel with a sudden impulse, scarcely conscious of what she did, un- 
able to confront the terrible alternative offered to her, seized a candle, walked ra- 
pidly into the next room, unlocked the bureau, and took out of the drawer‘in 
which it was kept M. Fauvel’s key ofthe iron safe. At the very instant of giving 
him the key she hesitated. " 

‘*No,”’ she said, ‘‘ it must not be.” 

He did not insist, but rose as if about to go away. 

‘** Well then, mother, one kiss, and farewell!” he said. 

She stopped him. 

** What can you do with the key, Raoul?” she asked. “ Have you the pass- 
word ?” 

“No, but I can try.” 

** Do you not know that money is never kept in the safe at night.’ 

“Let ns try all the same. Fortune may perhaps befriend me.” 


** And if you do not succeed will you promise me that you will wait till to- 
morrow,” 


“Yes, I will promise you,” 

She gave him the key. 

Raoul and Madame Fauvel passed into the banker’s room, and down the nar- 
row staircase leading into the offices of the bank. Raoul walked first, holding 
the light, and in the other hand he clutched the key of the safe. Madame 
Fauvel followed, pale and trembling ; horrified at what Raoul was about to attempt, 
and yet convinced in her own mind that the attempt must fail. She knew that 
the key would be quite useless by itself, and that without the pass-word it would 
be impossible to open the safe. And it appeared to her quite impossible that Raoul 
should know the pass-word, of whieh she herself was always ignorant. And 
even if by some chance he knew it, and opened the safe, she was quite sure that 
no money would be found there, or at least someinconsiderable sum. She ‘did 
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not for a moment imagine that Raoul could succeed, she ouly feared his despair and 
disappointment after he had failed. She consoled herself with the thought that 
he had promised her not to be rash, but wait till the next day, and she was 
above all anxious to gain time. 

‘* When he finds how useless his efforts are,” shethought to herself, “he will 
wait, as he promised, till to-morrow, and then” —— 

But she was not at all clear as to what she would do to-morrow, and she did 
not even ask herself. In such situations the least delay restores hope, as if a 
short respite were a definite release from danger. 

They had reached the manager’s room, and Raoul placed the lamp down on a 
slab. He had by this time recovered all his coolness and self-possession. He 
proceeded with the task in hand with that calmness that with men accustom 
to danger asserts itself in moments of great peril. 

Very quickly and very dexterously he placed the four knobs attached to the 
iron-safe, so that their letters should form the word Nina. His countenance whilst 
he was thns engaged, revealed the terrible anxiety he felt. He could not help 
the feverish impatience that possessed him to know whether all their calculations 
would prove correct, whether the pass-word was unchanged, and whether Ber- 
tomy had really left in the house the large deposit that M. de Clameran was to 
withdraw the next day. Raoul inserted the key in the lock, It moved easily, 
it turned, the pass-word had not been changed ; the safe was opened. 

An exclamation of triumph escaped from his lips, and Madame Fauvel started 
with fright. 

** Close it again,” she cried, half distracted, thoroughly alarmed by this unex- 
pected result, ‘“‘ leave it alone, come away, for Heaven’s sake.” 

And she rushed up to Raoul, and clinging convulsively to his arm, she drew 
him towards her so violently that the key slipped out of the lock, and glided along 
the door of the safe, leaving a long and deep scratch where it had passed. But 
Raoul had the time to perceive three packets of bank notes. He seized them 
with his left hand and thrust them into his pocket. Exhausted by the effort she 
had jnst made, and by her terror and despair, Madame Fauvel let loose Raoul’s. 
arm, and was supporting herself in a half-fainting condition against an arm- 
chair. 

‘* Raoul, I implore you place those notes back again” she said, in a voic 


scarcely audible for emotion. “I will give you ten times as much, only (fam ~ 


Heaven’s sake do not take that!” 


He did not listen to her; he was carefully examining the scratch on the door 
of the safe. This indication of the robbery that had been committed was easily  ~ 


seen, and evidently caused him some anxiety. 


‘“€ At least,” urged Madame Fauvel, ‘do not take all. Take just what you ; 


absolutely require, and leave the rest.” 

‘* What will be the use? Will that prevent discovery?” he said. 

“Yes, because I could arrange it then. I could easily find some plausible ex- 
planation, I could say to my husband that I myself had need of the 
money 

With a thousand precautions Raoul had locked the safe again. 

“* Come,” he said, “let us go back. A servant might enter the parlour, an 
our not being there would occasion surprise.” ji 

This cruel indifference and calm calculation of consequences at such a moment, 
aroused Madame Fauvel’s indignation. Thus, far, she had believed that she had 
believed that she had some Influence over her son; she did not think he would so 
callously resist her tears and entreaties. 
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** Well, so much the better if all is discovered. Do you think I will let the 
blame of this crime fall upon an innocent man ?” 

She spoke very loud, and Raoul was afraid. He knew that a servant slept in 
an adjoining room at night. It was still early and not at all likely that he would 
be there yet, bnt he might come in at any time. 

“Let us go upstairs,” he said, taking Madame Fauvel’s arm. Bat she shook 
him off indignantly. 

“ Understand I will never let M. Bertomy be dishonoured and ruined for this 
night’s work. Everything shall be known.” 

Raoul saw that Madame Fauvel was quite capable of carrying her menaces into 
action. 

“Do you not understand,” he said, with a cynical smile, ‘“ that I am acting in 
concert with Bertomy, and that he is waiting to share the plunder with me ?” 

“Tt is false!” exclaimed Madame Fauvel. 

“‘ How do you think I learned the pass-word then,” he asked. 

“'M. Bertomy is above suspicion.” 

“Of course. SoamIJ. But we are both in want of money.” 

He took up the lamp and softly drew Madame Fauvel up the staircase. She no 
longer offered any resistance ; she was thoroughly amazed, and doubtful whether 
to believe or not what Raoul had just told her. She asked herself if she was not 
the victim of some horrible nightmare, if she should not wake to find all the ter- 
rible mental tortures that she suffered from only horrors of the imagina- 
tion. It was quite mechanically, that, supported by Raoul, she proceeded 
upstairs. 

Oe The key must be replaced in the bureau,” he said. But Madame Fauvel did 
not stir, did not appear to near him. So he put the key backin the drawer himself. 
He led, or rather he carried Madame Fauvel back into the little parlour where 
he had found her, and placed her in an arm-chair. She seemed to have lost all 
strength and power to act or think, her staring eyes, and wandering expression, 
so clearly indicated the perturbed state of her mind, that Raoul began to feel 
alarmed, and to ask himself if she were not losing her senses, 

‘Come, dear mother,” he said, in a caressing tone, chafing her hands that 
were as culd as ice, ‘‘ You have saved my life, and have rendered an im- 
mense service to Bertomy and me. Do not be afraid, everything will be 
arranged. Bertomy will be accused of the robbery, perhaps even arrested. 
But he expects that, and will deny everything, and as it will be impossible 
to prove his guilt, he will be released.” 

But he lost his time, and his lies were wasted. Madame Fauvel seemed 
not to understand what he was saying. 

“ Raoul, you have killed me!” she only murmured. 

Her voice so full of unutterable sorrow, indicated so terrible a despair, that 
Raoul was deeply affected. He felt he could no longer endure to look upon 
her suffering, and besides M. Fauvel or Madeleine might return at any moment 
and seek some explanation of his presence there, so bending over his mother he 
kissed her icy-cold forehead and hastened out of the house. 

He reached Clameran’s apartments to find the Marquis pacing up and down 
the room, auxiously waiting his return. As soon as Raoul! entered he impatiently 
inquired the 1 sult. 

‘Tt is done ;” Raoul said, throwing the packets of bank-notes down on the 
table,” we have probably ruined the lives and destroyed the happiness of some two 
or three people.” 

Clameran did not answer for a moment or so. He seized the bank-notes and 
handled them as if to realise his success. 
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“ Now,” he said at last, “‘ Madeleine is mine.” 

Raoul was silent. He was revolted after the bitter excitement of the last 
few hours to notice the careless exultation of his uncle. Clameran did not observe 
the mood which his nephew was in. 

‘‘ Did you find everything pleasant?” he asked. 

“« Never speak to me about this evening again,” Raoul called out in a voice 
quivering with rage. ‘“ You hear what I say. I wish to forget it altogether.” 

At this explosion of anger, Clameran merely shrugged his shoulders. . 

«As you like. I hope, however, that you will not refuse to take by way 
of remembranc’, these 350,000 francs. They are yours, if you choose.” | 

This generosity on the part of the Marquis seemed neither to surprise nor to 
satisfy Raoul. 

“ T have x right to much more according to our agreement, ” he said. 

“*You have,” replied the Marquis, “ and this is only an instalment.” 

- And when shall I have the rest?” 

“ The day of my marriage with Madeleine, not before. Your assistance is far 
too valuable for me to contemplate the loss of your services just yet. And you 
are aware that although I do not quite distrust you, still I am not disposed to 
rely entirely on your disinterested affection.” 

Raoul reflected that it would be rather too absurd to commit a crime, and then 
not profit by it. He had entered the room with the intention of finally breaking 
with Clameran ; he decided now not to abandon him until he had no longer any- 
thing to gain from him. 

“ “Very well then ; that is understood, ” he said, “only mind no more commis- 
sions like that of this evening.” 

“Let it be so then,” he said, ‘ you shall turn honest now that you are rich. 
Henceforward I shall only ask you to render me very trifling services. You can 
retire into the background. The chief part in the drama will be played by 


_me in future.” 
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HE trumpet, resounding through the whole camp, awoke us as usual. It was 
the day destined to become celebrated as that of the battle of Inkermann. 


My comrades had begun to murmur that they had no opportunity to show their 


courage. They little knew how terribly it was to be tested. The weather was 
not of a kind to raise our spirits. A heavy, dark sky of lead bent over us, such 
as I have never seen, except in the Crimea. Our tents, grouped amid arid hills, 
so long exposed to tempests, had caught the gloomy colour of the clouds and 
looked as gray as the smoke which rose from the points where the cooks were 

preparing our morning repast. After breakfast we were to commence our daily 
labour of building batteries. Our heavy work was not made more agreeable by 
“a steady rain and a biting wind. It was a prosaic drama; but not destined to 
last long. 

Suddenly the news flew like wildfire ; the Russians were advancing upon us on 
the other side of the ravine of Inkermann. You ought to have seen how we 
rushed to our tents. My friend Robin, in his ardour, ran against me so that I fell 
at full length, and the blood flowed from my nose. On rising, my sergeant cried : 

‘- What is this? Blood before the battle? Keep it, my friend, an hour or two 
longer. You will want it on the field. It will be there worth its weight in gold.” 

He was right ; and with a vow that I would sell it dearly, I fairly leaped with 
enthusiasm at the idea of actually going into battle. 

In a few moments we were called together by the roll of the drum. Our 
officers made short addresses, exhorted us to rouse all our courage and to show 
ourselves worthy of the name of Frenchmen. 

We waited with impatience the order to march. Each second appeared an 
hour. The general agitation had filled us with excitement, and we panted for the 
moment of action. At length the réveil/é. The masses began to step forward. 
It was a sublime moment, as we felt ourselves advancing. Never before had I 
seen so many soldiers together. The sight of these majestic columns, moving 
forward with a proud step, and their resounding, heavy, measured tramp, inspired 
me with strange ardour. It is not possible to express my delight at being per- 
mitted to take part in the battle, and to share the glory that would follow. Pre- 
sently I could distinguish nothing in the distance but the innumerable shakos, high 
fur caps, and muskets of my comrades, who marched toward a plain, whence our 
cavalry was moving, in order to take position on our left. I quite lost sight of 
the English. I did not even know whether they were taking part in the battle. 
Wherever I looked I saw only blue coats and red trousers. The power of our 
beautiful France had never presented itself in this form to my eye. My pride rose 
higher than ever at the idea of being one of her children. For some time we 
marched steadily forward. I could see, now and then, divisions of Russian cavalry 
before us in the distance, attacking our avant-posie, who received them with rolls 

of musketry which resounded through all the valley. Heavy clouds of smoke 
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began to fill the space which separated us from the enemy. The nearer we ap- 
hed the fire, the more we thrilled with impatience. 

Suddenly I was seized with horror at the thought of killing my fellow-creatures. 
An irrepressible shudder passed through my heart. The rattling volleys, crash- 
ing around me, presented the frightful image of a battle-field. It is not possible 
to describe this emotion, which enfeebled my courage. I struggled with it. I 
prayed with fervour for what I required, in order to be a good soldier. I tri- 
umphed. The idea of shame and of dishonour restored to me all my en 

At this moment the word ‘ Halt!” arrested us after a march of half-an-hour. 
General Canrobert passed directly before us, his splendid brown horse prancing 
and champing his bit. After having passed and repassed several times before our 
line, the horse reared and rose upon his hind legs, as if about to throw a sommer- 
set backward. The chapeau of the General fell to the ground. I stepped out 
of the ranks to pick it up, and stroked with my hand the beautiful tri- 

coloured plume. 

The General smiled at my action and said to me: “If thou art brave, thou 
wilt one day merit both plume and epaulette, and I will present them to thee.” 

I bowed respectfully in token of gratitude, and cast a glance of triumph at my 
comrades. From that moment, I thought only of plumes and epaulettes as re- 
wards of my courage, and resolved that it should not be my fault if I did not 
gain them. 

We had taken our position upon a wide plain. I stood with my comrades in 
the front line. It was our glory to commence the battle. We were to display 
the first courage. We were to grasp the wreath of victory. But there we stood, 
with our musket: breeches on the ground, like soldiers of lead, doing nothing. This 
moment was insupportable. I cursed the tedious preliminaries. 1 sighed at being 
unable to advance a step. Robin pulled me by the ear. “ How long are we go- 
ing to remain planted here?” He swore like a dragoon at the General-in-Chief. 
As for me, I thought ofthe plumes and epaulettes and remained silent. 

Suddenly a crash shook the earth. A heavy cannorade terminated his maledic- 
tion. Billows of white smoke rolled over us like anocean. I heard the inspir- 
ing cries of the officers, “Fire!” I fired. Everywhere the volleys rolled 
around me. Presently, before us blazed a sheet of fire. J[ felt the heavy shock 
which thinned our ranks. I ran forward with our regiment. We were ordered 
to kneel. The volley from the enemy was accompanied by savage cries, shrieks, 
and shouts. Thick smoke nearly suffocated me. I burned. At length I saw 
Russian uniforms. Legs with huge boots appeared, and through the smoke-clouds 
we advanced still farther. Shrieks, shouts, groans, and the roar of cannon mingled 
together. Suddenly I found myself face to face with a furious monster, who 
plunged his bayunet into the body of my adjoining comrade. I saw my country- 
man fallin the agonies of death, I sprang upon the tiger with my drawn sabr 


. and cleft his skull through. A shudder filled my whole frame, on seeing his head 


fall back in death. We closed our ranks. A new cannonade of the enemy killed 
our officer and carried away my shako. At the same moment the wind wafted 
away the clouds of smoke and revealed hundreds, thousands of giant forms and 
savage faces with gnashing teeth and flaming eyes. We rushed upon them. 

At this moment I felt an immense shock, It threw me off Liy legs and preci- 
pitated me headlong upon the bodies of the dying, which rolled on the ground. 
The frightful crash and roar of the battle resounded in my ears. I raised my 
arms to continue the fight, but a blow with the butt-end of a musket beat.them 
down. Another blow struck my head. I became insensible. I dos not ow 
how long I remained so. 
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On awakening, a trembling, jerking movement shook all my limbs. I tried to 
open my eyes. My eyelids seemed of lead. I would not waste time in endea- 
vouring to open them. I thought I saw the Russians swarming around me. I 
strove to continue the battle, My hands were empty. I had neither musket nor 
sabre. I struck around me with my clenched fists. It seemed to me a dream. 
_ The noise had ceased. I heard now only groans. A dreadful idea then flashed 
upon me. I had been left on the battle-field with the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead, But then I was conscious of a movement forward, as if in some kind 
of carriage. That puzzled me. 

At length I succeeded in opening my eyes. I found myself upon an ambulance- 
cart, with many of my comrades, all pale and covered with blood. Then a new 
and more terrible idea struck me. 1 was with the dead, whom they were trans- 
porting to the pit for interment. I strove to rise. I uttered a cry, in order to 
show that I was yet alive. I imagined I already felt the cold earth shovelled 
down upon me. With an immense effort, beyond my strength, I lifted my head, 
in order to see whither we were going. I perceived we were in one of a number 
of carts following each other upon an unknown road, all filled with the bodies of 
my wounded comrades. My head fell feebly back upon a body, whose knees had 
served me for a pillow. 

*‘ Friend,’ murmured he, ‘‘ where are we ?” 

“On the road,” said I. 

**On the road to our last home,” rejoined he. “ They are taking us to the 
hospital. Look! Ihave only one arm. The right has been carried away ; but 
the victory is ours ! ” 

“ Sergeant,” said I (for I now recognised him) ‘ they have put me here among 
your wounded ; only I can’t move, because one of our comrades is lying on my 
legs. God be praised! Iam not mutilated.” 

“Friend,” said he, “I saw the doctors examining you. They have had you 
in hand. I rather think you will find you are wounded.” 

I had no time to reflect upon this possibility, which would doubtless have drawn 
from me a sigh. For how could I then gain the plume which the General had 
promised me ? 

But my meditations were interrupted by the stopping. of the ambulances. We 
were immediately surrounded by an animated throng of persons regarding us with 
lively curiosity. Several soldiers approached to assist in bearing us out of the 
carts. I felt a new pleasure in the thought that all these people were pressing 
round us to see the brave soldiers of Inkermann. A white-headed old man looked 
into my cart, and said : 

‘Poor cripples! They will see no more battle-fields. They have finished 
their career.”’ 


“No, no,” replied I. You are mistaken, sir. Ihave not finished mine. 


soon as I recover from the blow of the musket, I shall go back to the battle-field 
and gain my epaulettes. Thank Heaven, I am no cripple.” 

They lifted me out of the cart and transported me to a little dark barrack. 
There was a confused murmur of voices. French and English soldiers, conva- 
lescent, issued from the door. Some of them walked with great difficulty, and on 
reaching the outside of the hut they all inhaled the fresh air with obvious delight. 
The atmosphere of the room was pestilence. My heart sank withinme. They 
carried us to couches of straw which covered the floor. When they laid me upon 
one of those little beds my legs were very painful. The weight of my gigantic 
comrade had benumbed them. They were, as we say, “asleep.” I felt also 
atrocious cramps darting through them. 
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“Friend,” said I to the Zouave, who aided in transporting me and who looked 
kindly at me with a smile of pity, ‘‘Ishall soon be able to march again ; but I 
can’t walk now, because my legs are asleep.” 

‘Bah! hah!’ cried he, laughing. ‘We will give thee another pair which 
won't be so sensitive.” 

I did not know what he meant by those words. I thought them only a good- 
natured jest. 

They now handed usa drink to quench our thirst. It only increased the heat 
in my head and limbs. 

The surgeons, who circulated through the barracks, stopped at the beds near us. 
I saw they were performing various operations. But I did not hear a single 
complaint. My brothers in arms showing admirable courage. Toward evening 
several lamps were suspended from the beams of the ceiling. They shed but a 
feeble light through the spacious apartment. Several dead bodies were carried out. 
An English soldier expired on the couch adjoining mine. He had addressed to 
me a few words which I could not understand. He gave a deep sigh as he rendered 
his last breath. My comrade, on the other side, fell into asleep, broken by groans. 
As for me, I remained perfectly quiet and silent. 

At last a woman dressed in black came to me with bandages. I made her a 
sign to put something upon my head to refresh me. She bound my forehead with 
a wet linen napkin. I thanked her, and she left me. She had not the hardened 
expression and the vulgar look of our vivandiéres. Her sweet and thoughtful face 
touched me: Her look of compassion caused my heart to beat. She reminded 
me of my mother and her ways during my infancy. 

At length the surgeons approached my bed. One placed his hand upon my 
forehead and said : 

“Well, my good fellow! How are you getting on?” 

‘Oh, very well, sir,’’ I should be up now, if my legs were not asleep. One of 
my heavy comrades has been lying on them, till I can’t move them.” 

“Your legs are asleep, are they?” repeated he with an inquiring look and a 
glance at the other surgeons, who all smiled. 

“ Are your legs subject to get asleep, when you get fatigued ?” 

“Oh,no!” Tanswered. ‘ This is the first time in my life. It is the weight 
of my heavy comrade. In my own province (I am a Gascogne ot the Pyrenees), 
before I became asoldier, I used, without effort, to carry cheese on my back, over 
the mountains, to sell on the plain; and in the long march which we soldiers made 
from Baréges to Toulon, where they arrived perfectly exhausted with heat and 
fatigue, my legs did not refuse their service. I danced after it, in the same night, 
on the Place de? Arsenal, and we sang : 


Gardons le bien, ce drapeau de l’honneur ; car sur nos fronts les lauriers immortels 
viendront bient6t couronner les vainqueurs. 


- The surgeon had listened to me with alook of compassion. He seemed softened. 
Withdrawing his hand from my forehead, he turned away, saying :— 

“Itis wonderful. He has not the least idea!” 

I thought that his words must refer to the issue of the battle. Perhaps some- 
thing had happened to our general. I inquired of our garde malade, who just then 
came up. 

‘Your General? What General?” 

General de Lourmel ! ” 
‘‘Lourmel? He is dead!” was the reply. 
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This unexpected news was toomuch for me. Great tears gushed from my 
eyes and fell ito my hands, with which I covered my face. They were the 
first tears I had shed since I had said adieu to my mother. Our good, noble 
General—who always spoke to me in such a kind way—who even wrote letters 
for us home. He used to call us his children. That fine fellow is dead. 
I should never see him again.” 

The surgeon approached me again with his colleagues and a garde malade. 

“Patience, my friend,” he said. ‘I will now examine your legs. I will 
give you aremedy. You will soon be well again.” 

“Oh, the General, our dear General! Is it true that he is killed ? ” 

“Hush! hush!” said the surgeon, ‘‘ There are false reports about the 
General. Keep quiet. Smell this remedy ;” and he caused me to breathe in 
the odour of a liquor stronger than brandy. It mounted into my head. Pre- 
sently I was overcome by a desire to sleep. I fell into a kind of reverie, in which 
I was almost unconscious what was passing around me. I felt them take the 
bandages from my legs. I saw linen saturated with blood. I did not know 
what it meant. Then I fell into a deep slumber. 

I dreamed I was in France, near Baréges. I recognised my valley, My 
heart beat with joy, and I marched with a firm and rapid step, knapsack on my 
back, musket on my shoulder, and sabre by my side. The sun was just sinking 
behind a giant oak upon the summit of a hill which I had climbed, in order to 
descend into the valley. Its foliage had taken the brilliant half-crimson colouring 
of autumn. Its immense trunk rose from a rich green sward. I recognised it. 
How many a time I had rested beneath its shade. I threw myself down upon 
one of its massy roots, which lifted their rough bark amid the dents-de-lion. 
It was not fatigue which caused me to stop on this spot. It was a transport of 
joy. . I was overcome by a thousand sowvenirs of my happy childhood, and by 
the sight of a landscape so dear to my heart. Seated upon this very spot (oh, 
shall I recall that story ?) one evening—the sweetest of my life—Madeleine, sing- 

ing, kept her flock in this meadow. She was the most modest young girl in the 
village, sweet and lovely as an angel. I desired to marry her, by the blessing of 
God. Returning that evening from tHe’ plain, on mounting the hill, I saw her. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed I to myself, ‘Twill not pass that way without telling her. 
I will tell her to-day. Come, Madeleine,” I said. ‘‘ Come and sit here with 
me. Now listen.” 

She blushed. She turned pale. Then it was all said. 

But she died soon afterward, and I—I became a soldier. 

Now, for me, there is only one woman in the world. It is my mother. It 
is that mother who waits for me in yonder cottage. The souvenir of this story 
was associated with the old oak. I took a piece of its bark while murmuring 
how I loved it. Everything which happened to me, subsequently appeared a 
dream, from which I had now awakened. I could hardly tear myself away 
from the old tree. It had been the witness of a happiness so pure—of our sports, 
our laughter, our songs. 

At length I resumed my way. I took the passage to our cottage. I was 
about to be united to my mother. I should like to have brought her something— 
some compensation for those years of exile. Alas! I had nothing. Even my 
clothes were worn and torn. But I wore upon my breast an Order—a sign 
of honour—accorded only to the brave. This I brought to my mother with the 
heart of her child. 

Arrived at the opening of a grove, I caught a view of the village. The hum- 
ble cottages were grouped on the slope of a hill richly cultivated. Ob, trans- 
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port! oh, joy! oh, beloved home of my childhood! I inhaled with delight the 
air of the trembling woods which crowned our hills. ‘There they are at last, 
those limpid cascades which gurgled and broke over the moss-covered rocks and 
watered the rich pasture with their life-giving breath. One moment more, and 
I shall see, touch, hear, drink all the sweetness of my home! I tread lightly 
along the winding path which, escaping from the grande route, meanders through 
aromatic hedges. I hear the warbling of the birds, the cries of goats and lambs 
which gambol around, and the bells of the herds of cows ascending from the 
depths of the valley. Ah! here is the brook extending into a little lake by the 
roadside and thence passing into the meadow. Kneeling upon a rock, I drink 
from my hand that pure, ice-cold, silver water, in which is reflected the shore and 
sky. Grass is growing in the pathway. Silence reignsaround the house. This 
alarms me for a moment. But the window is garnished with flower-pots. I 
approach and peep through the verdure and flowers, into the interior of the room. 
Ah! there is the old oak table? There is the chair of my good, dear father— 
the spinning-wheel of my mother—and, in the corner of the great fire-place, the 
portrait of Napoleon, all blackened with smoke. I hear the ticking of the old 
clock, which thrills through my soul ; but she whom I sought—she is not there. 
Nevertheless, everything is in its usual place. A woman with white hair is 
kneeling. Her hands are joined. It is my mother. She is thin and pale. She 
raises her hands, I hear her murmur :— 

son! my son!” 

“* My mother ! ” 

She turns towards me. She extends her arms. I rise to run into them— 
but the movement which I make causes me atrocious pain. A cry of anguish 
restores me to the reality. 

Alas! I could not run. I had no longer any legs. They had been ampu- 
tated during my sweet dream. 1 attempted to sit up. But twoiron hands had 
grasped my shoulders and kept me in my position. ‘They removed a linen nap- 
kin from the face, and said— 

“‘Itis finished!” 

Then I saw a man going out, carrying a bundle enveloped in linen’ It was 
my two legs borne away to be buried. Two wooden legs, possibly destined to 
replace them were lying near me. 

At this moment I did not feel most keenly the loss which annihilated, at a 
single blow, my brightest hopes. What affected me most deeply was, I had not 
received the kiss of my mother. ‘ 

With a heart-rending pain, I beheld dissipated the sweet illusion. Alas! 
alas! I cannot now rush towards her. I shall not again roam through my valley. 
I shall not again tread with my feet the grass of my pastures—never ! never ! 

But, nevertheless, [ shall see it again. I shall feel upon my forehead the kiss of 
those lips. I shall hear hercallme, My son!” Then I will die, contented 
with the consciousness of having done my duty. I will die worthy of the name 
of a Frenchman. I will bequeath to her ma croix d’honneur—purchased 
with my blood. 


DREAMING. 


yO full a third part of life is consumed in sleep, it is wonderful how little 

has been written, and how little known, about this half-way state between 
life and death. Not even the means of procuring this coveted repose, of securing 
as mucli as is necessary to sanity, of preventing the night-watches from being 
perverted into a curse, are commonly understood. People toss about restlessly 
on their beds after green tea or coffee, after midnight feasting, the study of 
embarrassed accounts, or some harrowing news, and wonder what it all means. 
A long walk just before retiring, the hearing of a monotonous discourse, the near- 
ness of falling water, even a bowl of chocolate, and sometimes a sponge-bath, wiil 
change all these relations, and secure that rest which his pillow of hops gave to 
George III. A cane bolster is said to be a great help to somnolency. One emi-— 
nent missionary used to repeat the Lord’s Prayer till, as he said, “the devil of 
restlessness was cast out.” Erskine knew a man cured of sleeplessness by 
dressing him as a watchman, and putting him in a sentry-box. Brodie, the 
great surgeon, used to tell of a friend of his reduced by poverty to breaking stones 
on the roads, who refused every offer of change of circumstances because of the 
splendid night’s sleep he now enjoyed. Boerhave procured this blessing for a 
patient by keeping water dropping at his bedside. Generally, an easy mind, a 
good digestion, and plenty of open-air exercise, will save one from ever realising 
anything like what Coleridge described to Cottle :—* Night is my hell: sleep my 
tormenting angel. Three nights out of four I fall asleep struggling to be awake ; 
and frequent night-screams have made a nuisance. Dreams with me are no 
shadows, but the very calamities of my life.” 

The cause of sleep was imagined to be the swelling of the bloodvessels of the 
brain ; but a woman who had her head broken proved the reverse. During pro- 
found sleep her brain was found to be perfectly motionless ; and in other animals 
it has been discovered that in sleep the veins cease to be swollen, and the surface 
of the brain becomes pale; when the animal is aroused the blood is seen coursing 
rapidly through full veins. 

But, we would speak now of disturbed sleep, Dr. Rush said, a dream was a 
transient paroxysm of delirium. The cause of such vagarjs of the imagination 
is often detected easily, having frequently some relation to’ our waking thoughts ; 
or taking the hint from surrounding circumstances. 

Immediately after reading Purchas’s account of the palace of Kubla Khan, 
Coleridge dreamed a poem of two hundred lines, beginning with 


In Xandu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alp the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea, 
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So Dr. Gregory dreamed of walking up Mount Etna because of a bottle of 
hot water at his feet, and another time of being frozen at Hudson’s Bay, because 
the bed-cover had fallen off. Dr. Reid believed himself scalped by Indians, 
because of a blister on his head. Professor Upham gives the case of an officer 
in the Louisburg expedition of 1758, who was prompted by whispers during 
slumber to believe just what the people around him chose ; now that he was fight- 
ing a duel, now that he was entering into a fearful battle, now that a shark was 
close upon him in the water. Baron Trenck, we remember, was tormented in 
his starved dungeon by dreams of the luxurious tables of Berlin. An Edinburgh 
gentleman and his wife had been excited about a French invasion, and then were 
interested in a military drill before the castle ; it was not strange that the fall ofa 
pair of tongs made both dream that an alarm was given, troops were marching, 
and fighting had begun. 

And yet it would not be at all true to say, that, the mind always continues its 
waking thoughts during sleep ; that it never calls up any thing save what has 
already passed. Dr. Bushnell’s famous California story refutes such a narrow 
supposition. Captain Yount was visited with a dream of a party of emigrants 
perishing of cold and famine in a valley, near a perpendicular cliff of white stone ; 
they were endeavouring to eat the tree-tops rising out of deep gulfs of snow; 
the distress upon their faces was distinctly seen. The dream was repeated. In 
the morning, the impression was so strong that Yount related it to an old 
hunter, who recognised the spot at once. So that, in spite of ridicule, they 
organised a relief party, and with mules, blankets, and provisions, proceeded to 
the spot, found the predicted number of sufferers, and brought them safely to 
California, where some of them still do live. One would like to know if this 
brave adventurer had not been hearing, reading, or telling that night of some 
such experience, so as to give a colour to the dream which followed; if his 
imagination had not shaped the scenery; if he really saw little to correspond 
with what he foretold ; and if his final report is scientifically exact. 

Hardly anybody knows the fact that a man may determine his own dreams. 
Giron de Buzaringues found out that by leaving his knees uncovered, he could 
dream of travelling in a diligence; by keeping: the back of his head open to 
the air, he dreamed of performing a religious service out of doors ; by stripping 
himself of all clothes, he seemed to be parading the streets in utter nakedness. 

The strangest thing to most persons is that hardly any time is consumed in 
the longest dreams, because the imagination disdains all outward bonds. In a 
sleep of ten minutes one of Abercrombie’s friends crossed the Atlantic and re- 
turned; which almost equals Mohammed’s visit to Heaven, while his pitcher 


was falling over. Another gentleman dreamed of enlisting, deserted, being con- 


demned, aud led out to be shot; all while some transient noise. was occurring 
in the next chamber. So Macnish made a voyage to India, remained some 
days in Calcutta, then visited Egypt, and had the honour of an interview with 
Mehemet Ali, Cleopatra, and Saladin ; all in a very brief slumber. 

The study of these phenomena would be as simple as it is confessedly deli- 
cate, were there no prophetic character about the mind in this state. Some of 
the discoveries made in dreams are as hard to explain as others are easy. That 
young Scotchman who was about to lose his paternal inheritance because a deed - 
could nowhere be found, might well attribute it to the increased energy of ima- 
gination, acting at a time when nothing outward disturbed its range, that, his 
father seemed standing by his bedside with sweetly sad countenance, reminding 
him of the cover of the hall Bible in which he had placed the missing document 
for safe keeping. During the day-time, his imagination was too much distracted 
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by passing sights and sounds to secure that protracted thought necessary to 
revive all the past of his experience. In sleep, his mind fastened upon his father’s 
counsels ; he would seem living with him again ; he would shew him once more 
where his principal papers were placed, and so bring back to him the docu— 
ment on which a lawsuit now depended. 

The teller in a Glasgow bank, whose account showed a deficiency of six 
pounds, eight months after recalled an importunate stammerer, who insisted on 
being paid this amount out of regular order: the only astonishing thing was, that 
so long a time should have elapsed before the dream occurred. Might it not be 
that such a vision had occurred earlier, but had not been recalled in waking 
hours ; as only a small proportion of one’s night-thoughts are ever remembered ? 
A very common story is of this sort. A young Scotch lady was in love with 
an officer of Sir John Moore’s, in the Peninsular War. Her spirits suffered 
because of his perpetual exposure; she became melancholy, and believed that 
she had parted with her lover for ever. Everything was done by her parents 
to restore her gaiety in vain. ll the life of Edinburgh could not enliven her 
at all. Not unnaturally, she saw her lover in her sleep open the curtains of 
her bed and inform her that he had been slain in battle, but that she must 
not lay it to heart. A few days after she was dead. The night of the apparition 
was that of the battle of Corunna, in which the young man had perished. Of 
course, the ninety-nine times in every hundred where the event does not corres- 
pond are dismissed and forgotten ; only the correspondences are treasured up, and 
made the gospel of the credulous. 

The unwisest thing of all is to attach a superstitious importance to our dreams, 
imagine them supernatural when they are only tokens of ill-health; or desire 
nocturnal visitations, which often tend to insanity. The book of most pretension on 
this subject, the ‘‘ Philosophy of Sleep,” tells of a woman who was driven by a 
dream into such insanity that she took to the woods, lived there for seven years, 
until a storm gave occasion for her capture, when she gradually recovered her 
right mind. 

The case of Bernard Schidmaizig illustrates the famous acquittal of the murderer 
on the plea of somnambulism. Bernard started up at midnight, seized the hatchet 
which he always kept near him, and struck at a phantom standing by his bedside. 
That blow felled his wife. She died the next day. But, awful as the result 
was, he was not consciously guilty. His delusion bordered on insanity, and would 
end in a lunatic asylum. He had believed some stranger was about to attack 
him in his sleep. 

A word or two upon somnambulism, which is, in fact, an acted dream. A young 
nobleman, living in the citadel of Breslau, was seen by his brother to rise in his 
sleep, wrap himself in a cloak, escape by the window to the roof, and there tear 
open a magpie’s nest, wrap the young birds up and return, place the birds under his 
bed and lie down again. Of course he could believe nothing of what had occurred 
until shown the birds in his cloak. It seems to us nothing but a developed dream, 
the imagination realising its visions while the will ceased its control over the body. 
And I frankly grant that many of these phenomena are beyond our explanation at 
present ; that every solution leaves in the dark as much as it explains ; that the 
- future is certain to give us something that might be decently called a philosophy 
of the subject. 

We close with the remarkable case given by the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
in the “ Methodical Encyclopedia,” of a young priest, who used to rise in his 
sleep and write sermons, read them aloud, and make corrections. He would 
continue to write when a card was held between his eyes and the paper. Nor 
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was this writing done by sight ; for a blank sheet being substituted for his sermon 
paper, he made his corrections on that exactly where they should have been in the 
original sheet. More than that; he asked for certain things, and understood only 
the replies which related to these thoughts. Nor did he remember anything of 
what had occurred when he awoke, but at the next attack lived over this second 
life exactly as before. 
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From THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


You pretty fisher-maiden, 
Draw your boat to the land; 

Come and sit yourself by me, 
We'll whisper, hand in hand. 


And your head near my heart shall nestle ; 
Mins You'll not be afraid of me, 
Who trust yourself unheeding 
Each day to the treacherous sea. 


For my heart the sea resembles— 
It has storm, and ebb and flow, 

And treasures, many and lustrous, 
Rest in its depths below. 
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LETTER- WRITING. 


“‘“(ORRESPONDENCES,” wrote Sydney Smith in an impatient humour, “are 
like small-clothes before the day of suspenders—it’s impossible to keep them 
up.” That there is a great deal of truth in this remark of the witty Dean nobody 
will deny, for mankind may be divided into two great classes, good correspondents 
and bad. Virtue has one face, but vice many ; and bad correspondents afflict us 
in such a multiplicity of ways that it would be difficult to enumerate them. And, 
as it often is with other forms of wickedness, many of these sins originate in igno- 
rance. People treat letters with the most shocking levity, and absolutely look 
upon them as trifles of very little moment. Your good correspondent, on the con- 
trary, holds them as sacred as a bibliophile does his books, and treats them as 
reverently. He replies promptly, not with rash and inconsiderate haste, nor after 
so long an interval as to allow all interest in the correspondence to cool; he 
answers your questions, and responds to your ideas. He never writes like a book, 
nor with a view to the publication of his ‘“‘ Remains ;” never treats you to an un- 
digested sketch of his new essay for the Fortnightly, beginning: “My dear friend : 
The theory that an impression is irradiated along the white fibres to the cerebrum 
and,” etc., and closing with ‘‘ Yours truly.” Neither does he entangle you in a 
controversy upon theological subjects, or overwhelm you with knowledge valu- 
able perhaps to him, but utterly worthless to you. He never bores you with petty 
gossip about the people you don’t know, or vexes you by omitting to communicate 
interesting intelligence concerning your particular friends. He neither smothers 
you with egotistical details, nor tantalises you by omitting to speak of himself al- 
together. He is equally sparing and judicious in his praise and his blame, and 
administers either, when necessary, with an unflinching courage. In short, to be 
- @ model correspondent, one must be a model friend, and a model friend, according 
to Mr. Emerson’s highest ideal, should be able to dispense with correspondence 
altogether. At the rate we are perfecting our telegraphic facilities, business cor- 
respondence will soon be entirely resigned to the wires ; and friendship and business 
withdrawn from the post-office, what would be left but love? Lovers, even of the 
male sex, possess in perfection the art of saying nothing in the greatest amount of 
words ; penny-a-liners and M.P.’s “ out of town” are their only rivals. But with 
this department of letter-writing Douglas Jerrold interferes when he says, in 
solemn warning, ‘‘ A man’s in no danger as long as he talks his love, but to write 
it, is to impale himself on his own pot-hooks.” 

Letter-writing, particularly the lighter kinds, needs a brilliancy of touch pecu- 
liarly feminine, and this is why women excel as correspondents, and are especially 
noted for Peloquence du billet. De Quincey declares that if you desire to read 
our noble language in its native beauty, picturesque from its idiomatic’ propriety, 
racy in its phraseology, delicate yet sinewy in its composition, you must break open 
the mail-bags and read the letters in ladies’ handwriting. Women rarely write 
poor letters,—we came very near saying that men rarely write good ones. Cer- 
tainly, letter-writing, as a fine art, demands more purely feminine qualities than 
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any other. A thoroughly good letter is neither a sermonor an essay; it is a 
written conversation, where the talker has the advantage (or the disadvantage, as 
you choose) of having all the talk to himself. Women being proverbially fond of 
this one-sided discourse, find themselves at ease in the opportunity to say all they 
wish without the possibility of interruption. Their quick perceptions and light- 
ness of touch prevent them from becoming bores, their versatility secures variety 
of topic, and their wit and sprightliness embellish the page with a thousand airy 
nothings that give piquancy and zest to the composition. And when it comes to 
the note, that peculiarly feminine weapon, can any man compete with them? A man’s 
note, if ever he tries his hand at that elegant trifle, is generally modelled upon those 
famous compositions produced in the Bardell-Pickwick case ; ‘‘ My dear Mrs. B. : 
Chops and tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick.” Where is the delicate and polished 
grace with which an elegant and cultivated woman can invest even such a 
homely topic as chops and tomato sauce? She can contrive to throw a shade of 
sentiment over a question of dinner, and elevate a sauce into the dignity of a 
poetic adjunct. She can convey an exquisite compliment in an invitation or an 
acceptance, and even has the skill 


From such a sharp and, waspish word as No, 
To pluck the sting. 


Of course, there are formal notes and even letters, which are not letters any more 
than backgammon boards are books. And as Charles Lamb thought proper to 
make a catalogue of those books which are not books, so would we willingly com- 
pile a list of letters which are not letters, and which cause infinite vexation of 
spirit when an unconscientious postman hands them inassuch. In this index of 
the accursed should be included all begging-letters of every description ; all circulars 
from tradesmen and societies ; all notices of meetings to be attended, which have 
no business to come in so fair a guise ; all social announcements of whatever cha-— 
racter, births, death, engagements, or marriages ; all invitations of a: formal de- 
scription, to dreary formal entertainments ; all prospectuses, and all letters written 
with a view to publication. And here it must be observed, that of all the dodges 
for insinuating a horrid dose of fact down the throat of an unwilling public, that 
of the newspaper letter is the most odious and the most transparent ; and one learns 
to look askance at a long column commencing with the forms of a letter, like a 
shy horse, who suspects a halter behind the unusual oats. 

One of the most necessary qualities for a really good letter, is expressed better 
by the French word abandon than by any other. You must throw yourself into 
your subject without reservation; your petty insincerities, yonr usual social hypo- 
crisies must be laid aside. And as there are no eyes looking at you fromthe fair 
white page to shame you into shy reserve, what delicious confidences one can make 
under these encouraging circumstances! You rely upon the discretion of the friend 
to whom you are writing, or you would not call him or her your friend,—why then 
should you stickle at afrank word? The letters which we prize most are those 
which are written for ourselves alone ; do we take very much satisfaction in the 
epistle which might as appropriately be addressed to Tom, Dick, or Harry? The 
savour which gives our friend’s letter its zest, is the purely personal interest it con- 
tains, the fact of its being a letter which could by no possibility have been written 
by, or addressed to, any other person; in short, its individuality. 

It is this trait which makes correspondences between men and women so danger- 
ous. Unless the correspondents are remarkably unsentimental, or very strongly 
interested in some topic which forms the subject of their letters, art, literature, 
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science, or whatever it may be, there will be always a gradual sliding off into 
personalities. A discussion of their own tastes, their own peculiarities, their own 
fancies, very soon leads into a still more animated comparison of sentiments and 
feelings, and once upon these quicksands, the end is not far off, for as the French 
proverb most truly says, “‘ Parler amour, c'est faireamour.” In fact, some 
cynics declare that there are but two kinds of letters possible between men and 
women, business letters and love-letters. Dut these misanthropic gentlemen also 
declare that no woman can write a note of one page, or dispense with that almost 
obsolete adjunct, the postscript; both of which slanders vie in falsity with the — 
preceding one. Women may be, as Charles Reade says they are, diabolically 
angelically subtle in the art of saying something that expresses one ounce and im- 
plies one hundredweight, but they are equally subtle in the art of cramming that 
unknown quantity into the smallest possible compass. They are, beyond concep- 
tion, skilful in that curious phase of letter-writing, called “writing between the 
lines.” Itis tolerably safe to take for granted that a woman’s letter carries its 
meaning in that invisible ink, and that its true signification is nowhere expressed 
in actual words. It is rather an unfortunate circumstance for the sex that this 
little peculiarity is inherent in their nature, because, to quote Reade again, ‘‘ man- 
kind, though not wanting in intelligence, as a body, have one intellectual defect— 
' they are muddleheads.” ‘The straight-going arrows of the feminine armoury are 
apt to be lost among the intricate convolutions of the masculine brains. We have 
seen a lover writhing in agony over a letter intended to express the fondest affec- 
tion, and a deluded youth smiling like Malvolio, over a a deadly shaft feathered — 
‘with a seeming compliment. The weaker sex are like the hare, when hard-pressed 
they have to double. Some French writer tells us that he has often heard men _ 
speak of the impossibility of understanding women, but that is no great wonder, — 
seeing that women do all they can not to be understood. 

That isthe point, Messieurs, and in analysing the character of a woman or the 
contents of her letter, whatever may be the apparent simplicity of either, you have 
always to make a large allowance for an unknown quantity ! 


Artuur HEtps. 


We doubt if what is called “‘the public” apprehends the increasing power of — 
Mr. Arthur Helps's writings. We even doubt if he apprehends it himself. His — 
first books were conversational essays, of exactly the kind that noisy men, who 
think they are men of affairs, say are ‘‘ not practical.” But they contain suggestions 
which become tremendously practical before the world has done with them. It is 
to be observed, also, that Mr. Helps has for many years been in immediate official 
connection with the most distinguished men of his time of every party. For this 
reason, or for some reason, every new book of his makes more distinct allusion 
than those before to some of the essential questions of the day, Perhaps these are 
not questions discussed in the weekly newspapers or in Parliament ; but Parliament 
and the weekly newspapers do not always find out what the essential questions are. 

In “‘ Casimir Maremma,” * he gets hold of a question of immense interest for 
young Englishmen. When a young man of fortune leaves the university, why 
does he go round grumbling because he has nothing to do? Why does he not 
organise Emigration, as Themistocles and Miltiades did, as Isocrates and Alci- 
biades, Hengist and Horsa, John Winthrop and George Calvert? This is what 


*Casimir Maremma. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” London : Bell & Daldy. 
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a young Englishman is made for. Casimir Maremma undertakes thistask, though 
only half his blood is English. How he will succeed, we shall know when we 
have another volume. 

Mr. Helps conceives the most admirable situations and dramatic turns for his 
stories, but he fails to be a good story-teller, because he murders his infants at 
their birth. That is, instead of leading on the perplexity of the plot for a volume, 
as Charles Reade would do, or Mr. Dickens, he takes compassion on the reader 
immediately, as Nick Bottom might do ; and the anxiety is no sooner created than 
it is relieved. Casimir Maremma, for instance, appears in the double capacity of 
a machinist working in a shop at the East End of London, and of a gentleman at 
the Queen’s Drawing-Room, the same day. Nobody knows that he is regularly 
leading these two lives. The conception is a capital one. It is a pity no young 
man of spirit and character really tries it. But, no sooner is that bright suggestion 
of a plot made, which the skilful reader supposes is to run through the book, than 
Mr. Helps tires of it, as Shakspeare did of Mercutio, washes his hero’s hands, and 
he is a workman no longer. So of four or five other plots in the book. There 
are enough of them to make the fortune of five or six magazine serials, : 

But, whether it is dramatic or not, Casimir Maremma isa book which will be 
read, nay, studied, by all thoughtful men. It is all alive with bright suggestions 
which the stupidest of us may carry into immediate action. And yet it traces out 
the threads and untangles the knots of life, and analyses hidden causes with a 
refinement of alchemy which may well engage the attention of the most critical 
reader. 

Mr. Helps has such an honest, and, as it were, unpremeditated way of coming 
upon his own ideas, and of laying them freshly before the reader, that he at once 
establishes amicable relations with his critic, and produces a disposition to agree 
with him in his view of a subject. Some authors, of perhaps greater powers than 
he, fail to persuade or convince, not for want of strength in their arguments, but, 
it might almost be said, because of too much strength in them; they come at us, 
to use a vulgar phrase “‘ hammer and tongs,” and frighten or provoke us into an 
antagonistic position. But the almost cloying mildness of Mr. Helps allows him 
to spread out his entire subject before the reader is quite aware that he is doing 
more than going through a friendly greeting. His errand is unfolded while he is 
apparently continuing his good-natured inquiries about your health. On looking 
the matter over, you find that he has given you the result of long and deep thought, 
and spoken eloquent words, especially when he is uponsome question of reform ; 
for Mr. Helps, although so gentle, is a very searching reformer. He returns with 
quiet pertinacity again and again to the charge against great and small abuses, and 
must set many people thinking about them, from whose thinking successful action 
will some day arise. 

‘* Companions of My Solitude” * consists of desultory essays, some of them pre- 

ared many years ago, bearing date, indeed, of Ib50: but most of these pages read 

as well, and with as much point, as they could have have done when fresh ; for they 
are of general application, and are truths not only forthe times, but for all times. 
The individuality of the author is, as we have said, perceptible in all he writes. His 
faults of style cling as closely to him as his virtues. His occasional want of con- 
centration, as opposed to an unusual degree of it at other times, presents an un- 
pleasant contrast ; while his careless profusion of prepositions, and sudden pulling 
up with them at the end of a sentence, jar upon the critical taste. Whether these 


peculiarities are retained to heighten the author’s personality, or fall*un-— 


noticed from his pen, they are blemishes worth removing. 
* Companions of My Solitude, By Arthur Helps. 
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In all ofhis books, there is a quaint formality not unattractive ; and reading one 
of them is like walking in an old-fashioned garden,—the thoughts and the plants 
are arranged with a certain primness and stiff regularity ; but there is an abundance 
of sweet-smelling and bright-coloured flowers ; while among the time-honoured pinks 
and roses there blossom occasional exotics, whose presence tells of the far countries 
over which the owner has travelled, and of the universality of his perceptions of 
beauty. As for the principal topics of which this volume treats, “the great sin 
of great cities,” the crying necessity for reforms, and the propriety of providing 


wisely for the healthy recreation of the people,—these are all matters worthy of as_ 


much attention as they can obtain : they call imperatively for the united efforts of 
thinkers and workers, of philanthropists and statesmen, of men and women. 

A good deal of what Mr. Helps says is only the natural expression of those 
reveries which occur in the pauses of busy life, and which bear the same relation 
to our working moods that the softened hush of twilight bears to the rushing 
activities of mid-day. We all theorise and philosophise a little in these silent 
seasons ; but most people say little about them: and it is very pleasant, and apt to 


be profitable, when some one catches these flying fancies, and puts them into comely - 


and permanent form. We attach importance to them when they come back to 
us in terse expressions and graceful phrases. We admire them when they appear 
draped in eloquence, and smile when they assume the form of quaint suggestions 
or comic summaries. Mr. Helps is a master of the art of costuming in this way; 
and, while introducing to our notice many thoughts altogether his own, gratifies 
our self-love by frequently admitting into his pages ideas which must have occurred 
to almost everybody, but which gain much by the adornments which lis skill has 
given them. 
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HE old American University town of Cambridge—old in its gigantic elms, in 
T its college-halls, its legends of the Mayflower—lay hushed and deserted 
under the June sun of its annual class-day. 

On none had that day’s sun risen warmer or brighter than on Luke Connor, 
to whom had fallen the chief University honours of his year. On none would it 
go down more darkly, or the stormy night following descend more mercilessly. 

Life had been bounteous to this young man in many ways. It had given him 
wealth and energy and superb physical health. He was long ago an orphan ; yet 
his youth had lacked no love. : 

To-day he stood surrounded by grave professurs and friends, like Saul among 
his brethren, taller and fairer than they. Yet he was to go out from that old 
college-hall, from among those who had loved and given him such honours, with 
the alien’s curse upon him; and while men’s praises were loudest, and his life 
seemed to them to open up before him in a long vista of triumphs, the shadow of 
the curse came close and covered him. 

The assembly broke up. Professors, trustees, seniors, and friends dropped 
off, one by one; but the student still lingered uneertainly in the old college- 
hall, turning often to look furtively behind him, as if he felt some presence 
there which might be real, or only incorporeal air. P 

But whatever was real in that scene then, was to him all dim and intangible. 
It was all over at length, and, as he saw the last of the crowd leave the hall, he 
mechanically moved away ; if he had any thought at all, it was to be quite alone. 
In a few minutes he was in the long cullege-walk; to his left rose 


up the granite shaft of Bunker Hill, and before him the glittering dome of Boston — 


Court-House. Some of his friends standing in his way accosted him; but he 
did not notice them, and passed on. It was not an idle fancy which made him 
feel that all the morning’s sunshine had gone out of the air; he looked up at 
the sky, and saw that it was clouded over and threatened a storm. That was 
all he remarked, until he found himself in the Cambridge-Road, entangled in a 
mass of horses and vehicles, and that people were crying out to him to move 
aside. Extricating himself, he walked on along the boarded path under the huge 


elms, dimly aware of his name being called and of people speaking cheerily to 
him ; but he did not stop to reply, pursuing his way, dogged, he fancied, by some 


devil of disaster. 

At the door of one of the most ancient of Beacon-street houses he entered : 
but before closing it after him, he turned quickly, looking over his shoulder again, 
thinking the pursuing shadow must be there. It wasan idle fancy; and, think- 
ing still, as he ascended the great uncarpeted stairway, how idle it was, he 


entered a large, square room, wainscoted to the ceiling in black, carved walnut, . 


having a spacious tiled fireplace, over which hung the high mantelpiece, sombre 
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with the smoke and ashes of a century, its carved griffins’ heads throwing 
curious shadows on the floor. About him, loosely strewn on tables, brackets, 
shelves, and pedestals, all the ages of art seemed to have left some token. There 
were rare pictures and marbles, curious bronzes and grotesque old carvings in 
ivory and wood, old weapons and quaint furniture of mahogany, velvet-cushioned 
and blackened with age. An unwholesome room, at the sunniest of times ; 
most of all so when the clouds were black, as they were now, with an impending 
storm. A wood-fire blazed upon the hearth, for the north-east wind blew up 
coldly from the bay. He had only seated himself before it, in the luxurious 
depths of his cushioned chair, for a moment, when he was startled by a knock at 
his door,, He cried out impatiently, “‘ Come in!” and a servant entered, hand- 
ing him a letter. He took it from the man’s hand, shut him out, closed and 
locked the door, Then he knew, by the subtle instinct that some men have, by 
-which they feel disaster in the very air, that the pursuing shadow had entered 
there, and that he would suddenly grapple with the substance. 

The student read the letter to the end, and did not cry out, nor utter any 
word of hurt or pain; but the agony on his face was piteous to see. Then the 
shadow that had entered there, fell at last, and held the man, never to leave 
him—never again to depart from him in all the coming years, until the sea should 
roll over him, and hide him from the sight of living men. Till then his day of 
grace was dead. 

The letter told him that his sister, for whom, he fancied, his love was beyond 
all brothers’ love, was lying dead in the home her life had made beautiful to him ; 
had died confessing an awful wrong. It was written by his guardian, a man who 
had supplied a father’s place, not only in duty, but in love to the brother and 
sister. He was an old man now, and his story was haltingly, incoherently told, 
yet it conveyed to the student a sense of loss and dishonour, by its very indistinct- 
ness, deeper than the most studied expressions could have done. But that which was 
worse for guardian and worse for brother, was that the man who had wrought 
this wrong was the student’s friend, his chief companion at college, his old school 
and playfellow at home. 

The poor girl was dead in all her sweet and tender womanhood; dead in her 
charm and pride of-youth ; and the man that killed her lived, and was the friend 
that he had set above all other men to love and honour. That was the bitter part 
of it all—his friend. 

Stunned and made mad, Luke Connor lay back in his chair, the letter crumpled 
savagely in his hand, his physical strength gone, his mind alert only in its 
unwholesome fancies, There were wrongs, he thought, which no word nor act 
could ever make right : there were wrongs which cried out, with the clearness 
aud fulness of the old Jewish law, for the requital of vengeance, There should 
be a life for life. 

Filled with temptation, the day wore slowly on. The blurred sun crept down 
behind the gathering clouds, and up out of the sea and bay came the storm and 
darkness ; the logs upon the hearth fell down and buried their flames under the 
graying ashes ; weird and uncanny shadows stole out from the recesses of the 
room ; the frescoed arabesques grew dim in the waning light; the statues andthe 
quaintly-carved old furniture reflected themselves upon the floor and walls in 
distorted images, which, by times, mixed themselves curiously with the murder- 
ous fancies that filled Luke Connor’s mind, strangely distorting and warping all 
the good there was in it, turning the gentle, loving nature of the man into unclean 
channels of morbid bitterness and hatred. He felt the influences at work upon 
him, and made no effort to cast them off, but yielded to them. Man is not stronger 
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‘than destiny, he thought ; why should he struggle? He knew the worst that 


would surely come—knew that life for him had changed, that the promise of all 
the years past, all the fruits of their toil and patient endeavour, were gone forever. 
In that hour he sank down, helpless under the weight of his loss, and putting away 


from him all chance or hope of honour, of men’s love or happiness, bartering them 


all for his shallow thought of vengeance, he accepted the future and the work 
that he felt he had been called upon to do. With no weak regrets, no pity for 
the beautiful life to be trampled under foot, he took up the crime and curse of 


‘Cain, and did not murmur nor look back. His wrong, his morbid frame of mind, 


the weird shadows, and his own sombre fancies, had conspired together, and told 


chim that he must kill the man who wrought this evil. That was his work, and 


he must about it speedily ; and he would. 

Yet, until the evening had come, Luke Connor had not moved toward the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose, though he knew that the man whom he had doomed to die he 
could find whenever he sought him. He still lay back in his chair, before the 
dying embers of the fire, the crumpled letter in his hand, quiet as a man dead or 
sleeping, an awful pallor on his face, his white throat bared, his black hair hanging 


in damp, close curls about his forehead,—a boy in years, with a stature like 


Saul, with grand physical mould and strength of breast and limb. 

When the dusk deepened, he took from the walla curious old Spanish knife, its 
long, thin blade tapering to an almost imperceptible point. There was a latent, 
devilish cruelty in the careful manner shown by him as he ran his finger along 
the murderous toy ; but he was evidently satisfied with his scrutiny, for he placed 
the knife carefully in his breast, and went out. 

The rain began to patter on the stones as he turned into Tremont-street, but he 
rather welcomed that ; it would cool the fever of his blood. He went on down 
the street, down past the houses of his friends—of the men and women and little 
ehildren who had given him true love. There was not a single regret or tinge of 
bitterness in the thought that to-morrow they would all be closed against him— 
— and hearts alike. He had weighed all his losses; and that was among 

em 

Presently he rang the bell of a house facing the Common, in Boylston-place. 

Ph ho Lawrence I wish to see him, ” he said, when his summons was all- 
Swi 

“‘ Mr. Lawrence has gone out. Will you come in and wait?” 

He hesitated for a moment, brushed past the servant as he had often done before, 


‘sprang up the stairs two at a time, and was in Lawrence’s chambers. No signs 


of hurried flight there ; the rooms were undisturbed and orderly. A pipe, still 
warm, lay on the table, an open book beside it ; his easy-chair standing near. He 


‘took it all in at a glance—was at the door again, where the servant still lingered, 


looking out at the rain. 
2 “Tt’s a rough night, Mr. Connor,” he said. ‘ Won’t you wait a bit for Mr. 
eorge ?” 

“No ; I will find him, ” he said, and retraced his steps along Boylston-street, 
dropping i in here and there at club-houses and George Lawrence’s other well-known 
haunts ; but he was at none of them. 

At each place, almost, the same question was asked, “ Will you come in and 
wait ?” and the same invariable answer given, “ No, I will find him. ” 

Foiled in his search, he remembered that Lawrence frequented some of the 
newspaper offices, and that he should probably find him in one of them. He had 
began his pursuit cool and unhurried, but his failures excited and maddened him 
at last ; the fever in his blood had stolen up to his head, and he was aware that 
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his manner was strange and attracting attention. He tried to sober himselfas he 
entered one newspaper office after the other ; but he noticed that his husky voice, 
or something in his face, startled for a moment the man he qnestioned. He had 
at length exhausted all the likely places of finding the man; then he thought of 
the unlikely ones. He began, too, to think that Lawrence had heard, in some 
way, of the girl’s death, and was avoiding him; but that did not matter, he said, 
under his breath, he would find him all the same. ; 

Aware now that he had lost all clue to his intended victim, he walked on, quite 
aimlessly, from one street to another, until, after an hour of such searching as had 
been, after all, only an eager scrutiny of the faces of the few pedestrians he met, 
he found himself standing under the black shadow of the Old South Church, 
thinking of its grim legend; from there he was in Hanover-street again, under 
Faneuil Hall, looking up with a new interest at its ugly historic front; then on 
again, his brain whiriing curiously, his step unsteady, and scarcely knowing how 
he had got there, he stood on Dunlethe’s Wharf, gazing out at the black, silent bay 
gliding along to the sea, strangely fascinated by its rippling tide and the lights 
dangling from the yard-arms of ships. A California steamer, going to sail that 
night, waiting for the turn of tide, lay half a mile off-shore, with steam up and a 
hundred lights blazing aboard of her. Below him there was a shipping-office, the 
windows of which a boy was hurriedly closing for the night. As the last shutter 
was fastened, the door was thrown open, and, in the flood of light streaming out, 
George Lawrence stood revealed for a moment, but as if undecided whether he 
should return to the shelter of the office or fulfil his first intention of going out. 
The boy came out after him and closed the door, deciding the matter for him. 
Drawing the collar of his coat about his ears, he walked on down the wharf, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and looking over the bay to the steamer. Luke 
Connor saw him there—had seen’ him before, when the office-lights were full 
upon him ; but he failed to recognise his enemy in the oddly-disguised figure now 
coming rapidly towards him. A single lamp glimmered dimly at the end of the 
wharf, and the rain, coming down in torrents, had driven everyone to seek shelter, 
so that the two men were quickly closing in upon each other, in a spot seemingly 
set apart on this foul night for a foul deed. 

A boat, lowered from the steamer, was being rowed slowly against the tide, 
towards the end of the long wharf, a lamp swinging from the bow showing dimly 
a single rower. Luke Connor had forgotten the man he hunted altogether, . but 
stood watching the crawling light on the bay, with a strange interest in a thing 
so trifling, when he was rudely jostled : the next instant he held George Lawrence 
by the throat, and, by an effort of his powerful strength, bore him to his knees. 

The boat was coming nearer; the rower having hailed his expected passenger, 
rested on his oars a second, then hailed again; but there was no ansser, The 
two men were on the verge of the pier, against which the black tide rippled 


Luke Connor had said to others and to himself a hundred times that night, 
that he would find the man. He had found him—found him, too, in a lonely, 
_ secluded spot, where no help could come, if he but did his work quickly. He 
was not surprised, not moved in any way, that the man had been delivered, as 
he Send into his hands. It was Fate or Providence, as his death would be— 

ate. 

As quietly and undisturbed as he would have spoken to his friend in that 
earlier, happier time, he spoke to his enemy now. 

“* This coward’s disguise,” he said, ‘‘ means flight ; and that tells me you know 
the wrong you have done, and expected me. If you have a prayer to say, say it 
now, and quickly ; for I mean to kill you.” 
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George Lawrence heard the splash of the oars in the coming boat ; a moment’s 
time gained or a loud cry for help might save him yet, he thought. He struggled 
upward, and tried to cry out ; but the hand clutching at his throat was as firm as 
a band of steel, pressing the life out of him. 

Luke Connor’s hand went quickly to his breast, and when it came out again all 
the devil that possessed the man clutched at the Spanish knife, and nerved him 
against any compunction or faltering in his purpose. The dip of the oars in the 
approaching boat sounded fatally near, when the cowering wretch at his feet 
sprang up and struggled with him for his life. There was only a short, dull cry, 
as Connor plunged his knife home ; then he swayed his victim to and fro for a 
moment, and, exerting his great strength, flung him headlong into the rising 
tide, that splashed and licked the spectral pier. An hour later, when it ebbed, 
it would have grown tired of beating something against the muddy piles, and 
would hurry another burthen, beside the California steamer, out to sea, 

Then the young man whose work was done, but whose youth had slipped for ever 
away from him within an hour or two, quietly looked at the bloody knife in his 
hand—flung it into the tide—stood irresolute for a moment, debating within him- 
self whether he should go then and surrender himself to justice, or wait until 
morning. From where he stood he could hear the ‘slow, laboured “heave-ho” 
of the sailors on the steamer, as they weighed anchor ; the approaching boat, he 
thought, could put him aboard, and escape would be certain and easy. Captains 
of outgoing vessels were not disposed to be too suspicious of the character of their 
passengers or to inquire too closely into their motives for leaving the States, no 
matter how or when they came on board ; for California had not yet ceased to be 
a sort of free commonwealth where adventurers, thieves, and worse, went abroad 
in the open day, unquestioned and unmolested. 

But he had no intention of flight. He had, from the first moment of his resolve, 
calmly weighed all the consequences of its fulfilment ; and he was now quite ready 
to meet them. It mattered nothing to him that one of them was the chance of 
an ignominious death, or lingering imprisonment ; neither had any terrors for him 
now. The sister was at rest, and she was the last of his kin; so there could be 
no one else to be hurt or tainted by his crime or its punishment. But he would 
wait until morning to give himself up to the law, he said ; then, it might do with 
him what it would. He had a fancy that he would like to go back to his old 
rooms, and say good-bye to them, before going to prison or death. It was a 
pleasant old street, he thought. Nowhere clse in Boston was the air so sweet and 
strong, blowing into him from the bay, over the city-gardens. From his window 
he could look across the Cémmon, and fancy that nowhere else was the grass 30 
green, nor the view down the serpentine-walk so fine; and the trees, waving in 
the morning winds, were as old friends, whose every leaf and bough he seemed 
to know. Even the plash of the fountains had something loving and friendly in 
it. It was all pleasant and friendly there ; and the fancy of the moment before 
now became an eager desire to. go back and see it all in the sweet hush and 
light of another morning. He started back, making his way slowly among the. 
rubbish of the long wharf, stepping deep in muddy pools, or slipping in the soft 
clay, hearing no longer the plash of oars nor roar of wind nor beat of rain nor 
rush of tide, nor remembering for a moment the something it was beating against 


- the piles or bearing out to sea ; but, as he went on through the deserted streets, 


he grew conscious that he walked unsteadily, and that, despite the chilling winds 
and rain, he was burning with fever, and that his head pained him; He put 
his hand up to his face, and, coming then under a lamp, found his fingers dripping 
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“T am gled he struck back,” he said, quietly, and went on. 

But he lost his way presently in the tortuous streets of the locality, and, seeing 
a light ahead, followed it, and saw that it came from the coffee room of the 
old Stackpole Inn, which was an inn of the better sort, as it now is, two hundred 
years ago. As he entered the house, the waiter, with his chair tipped back 
against the wall, was sleeping soundly ; and he passed on to tke coffee room 
beyond, the door of which, standing open, revealed an inviting fire, and lights. 
As he crossed the threshold, a dog started up and disputed his passage; when a 
man, seated at the table reading, looked up, and recognising the young man, and 

blood upon his face and hands, started to his feet. 

“My God! Connor, you are hurt,” he said, coming forward. 

The speaker was a professor, at the University, one whom Luke Connor had 
never liked. There had been some difference between them in the past, and 
Connor thought that it would have pleased him better to have met any other man 
than Professor Daunton that night. Yet it did not greatly matter; it might be 
better that an enemy and not a friend should give him up to justice. 

Connor staggered forward, laying his hand on the other’s arm impatiently, and 
motioning back to the man asleep in the outer room. 

“ It is nothing,” he said. ‘‘ Are we alone here?” 

“* Yes, quite alone. I was caught in the storm, and have sent for a carriage. 
It will be here presently,” the professor replied. 

. Will you give me achair? Iam dizzy, and this sudden light has blinded 
me.” 

The professor drew a chair to the fire, and, seating him in it, stood waiting 
for a moment. Luke Connor’s head fell forward on the table, and there was a 
miserable silence in the room, only disturbed by the dog coming forward snarling 
savagely at the odour of something on the student’s hand. 

When Connor looked up again, his eyes wandered about the walls and furni- 
ture, dazed and stupid. 

* Will you tell me what it was I asked you a moment ago? I have lost my- 
self altogether, and have forgotten something that I wished to say to you.” 

Connor had risen, and the professor kindly put out his hand to save him from 
falling ; when he had seated him again, he said :— 

** You asked me if we were alone here, and I answered ‘Yes, quite alone.’ 
Can you recall what it was you wished to say to me?” 

“Yes. I killed the man to-night, who did this”—pointing ‘to a cut reaching 
across the temple to theear. ‘‘ You must give me up; but will you let me rest 
until morning, and send an officer to my rooms then ?”” 

** Yes, I will do what you wish,” he said, with an | expression of incredulity in 
his eyes, “ Is there anything that I can do for you ?” he asked :— 

** Will you get me some brandy,—close that door after you ? I would rather 
that man did not see me.” 

When the brandy was brought, Luke Connor drank it eagerly. As the pro- 
fessor turned his back to put down the glass, he asked :— 

“ Do you care to tell me about this matter?” 

“No; I will not tell you. I never liked you, nor you me; and that is why I. 
am not sorry you will give meup. Not that I think it will be a pleasant thing 
for you to do, professor ; but I would rather you did it than a man I cared 
for. 

* You are right ; it will not be pleasant for me to send one of your standing at 
the college to a jail or beyond. But a man’s duty may lie even there.” 

“ You are right; it is your duty. To-night I rely on your generosity to leave 
me undisturbed. Will your carriage ne here soon ?” 
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“It is here now,” the professor said, hearing the sound of wheels outside. “If 
you are ready I will throw this cloak about you as you pass throngh the next 
room.” 

“You are considerate, professor ;” and the man put out his hand frankly, but 
the other did not take it. 

When they entered the outer room, the drowsy waiter had again tilted his chair 
back against the wall, and growled good-night without looking up. 

When they arrived at the Beacon-street House, the professor carefully led the 
young man to the door of his rooms, then courteously said ondetgn- But 
Connor stopped him with a question. 

‘You bear me no ill-will, sir ?” 

“No. Why should I 2” 

‘* Will you shake hands, then? I have 2 fancy we shall not meet again.” 

“No; I prefer not. Good-night.” 

“3 Good-night, Professor Daunton,” Luke Connor answered; and he grimly 
smiled as though he thought of the professor’s prejudice, closing the door after 
him. 

Then he went into the inner room, and stood with his hands resting on the 
dressing-table, looking into the mirror, coolly surveying the face he had 
seen under all phases but that of crime. He had fancied that it would be altered ; 
that when he saw it next the demon of murder would have set his seal upon it, 

and defiling it. 

When he had satisfied himself, he said :-— 

“Tt is not different from my face of yesterday, only that it it is gashed and 
bloody. I am glad he struck me.” 

He washed the blood carefully from his face and hands, throwing the water 
into the street when he had done, not wishing to see the stain in it again in the 
morning. A wound, running across the temple to the ear, showed itself when 
the matted hair was brushed aside, which began to bleed again as he washed away 
the clots about it. He bound it up with his handkerchief, changed 
his clothing, selecting piece after piece with curious care, packed a@ 
small trunk with such things as he thought he would need in prison, 
and then threw himself into his chair by the replenished fire, to wait for the morn- 
ing. After a while he slept, quietly and calmly as he had ever done, disturbed 
by no dreams of the dead man drifting out on the tide. 

The sweet June morning came in with the songs of the birds in the Public 
Gardens, and the sunshine, falling warmly across the bright colours of the 
carpet and hangings, touching into wondrous radiance, here and there, a pictured 
face or landscape. A bust of Pysche, at the base of which some white flowers 
grew, attracted him with the sunlight glittering on it. A face full of beauty, 
purity, and pain, he fancied: then stooped to kiss the forehead. When he raised 
his head, there was a blood-stain on the marble. 

Then he somehow knew, as nothing else had told him, the full and perfect 
meaning of this thing he had done. He had smiled last night at the a i 
refusal to take his hand, as unmeaning prejudice ; but the spot upon the foreh 
of the pure Soul, Psyche, told him that he was never again to touch the hand 
of man or lip of woman, without leaving a stain behind. Believing that the 
prison or death would be altogether best, he thought. 

A police officer came soon after, and found the man impatiently awaiting him. 

_ Now,” said the officer, “it’s uncommon plucky in you to give yourself up in 
this way; and while I don’t want you to say anything that can be used against 
you, I should like to know who the man, yon comme: to. doit” 
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“I think your duty lies another way, my man. Suppose you follow it, Lam 
quite ready,” Connor said, shortly. . 

“Oh, as for that, I know my duty; but, naturally, I am not without 
curiosity.” 

* * # * * * 

When the day was gone, Luke Connor had been committed to prison, there 
to await, as best he might, his day of trial. It seemed a long way off at first ; 
but, like all far-off events, it came, if slowly, none the less surely. 

He felt, when he was called upon to enter his plea, that he was among friendly 
people, and that in no man’s face among them all was there a single craving 
look for his life. 

Then he placed his hands firmly on the wooden railing before him, and in 
clear, unfaltering accents said :— 

«A man deserved death at my hands, and I killed him; but in the manner 
and form in which I stand indicted, I am not guilty.” 

The prosecution, in their opening address to the court and jury, in support of 
the indictment, alleged— 

That a murder had been committed by the prisoner at the bar. 

That in proof thereof they would offer two separate and distinct admissions 
of the prisoner, made on the night of the 22nd of June, 1855; and that while 
neither of these admissions included the name or a description of the murdered 
man, yet they believed and expected to prove that he was a former friend of the 
prisoner viz.,—one George Lawrence. 

That, in addition to said admissions of the prisoner, they would offer, in 
support of tie indictment, the evidence of a gentleman who had acciden- 
tally encountered the prisoner while his hands were yet wet with his victim’s 
blood, and also the prisoner’s bloody garments worn at the time of the perpetra- 
tion of the murder. 

That, moreover, they relied upon the following facts, which they would es- 
tablish, to support the theory of the prosecution that the said George Lawrence 
was the man slain in cold blood by the prisoner at the bar. 

1. The said George Lawrence had suddenly disappeared from his domicile and 
all his other usual places of resort, without any previous preparation, notice, or 
warning. 


2. That he disappeared on the night of that fatal 22md of June, and had never 
since been seen nor heard of. 


3. That an examination of his domicile had established that he had not intended 
flight nor concealment. 

4. That the widest and most untiring inquiry of friends, relatives, and officers 
of the law, failed to supply any clue to his whereabouts, or to assign him a, place 
among living men. 

5. That he had left his rooms but a few minutes previous to the prisoner’s 
having inquired for him there, leaving a message with the servant that he would 
return soon. 

6. That, on that 22nd of June night, the prisoner had sought the said George 
Lawrence in all likely and in some unlikely places, until a late hour, under the 

liar circumstances of a violent storm raging, and repeated failures. 

7. That the prisoner’s manner during the time of this search was eager, violent, 
and excited. 

8. That the said George Lawrence had, in some manner unknown to the pro- 
secution, wronged the prisoner, and that the prisoner believed the said Lawrence 
had deserved death at his hands, and that the prisoner did murder the said -Law- 
rence. 
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The counsel for the defence alleged, in support of the prisoner’s plea, 

That no murder had been committed by the prisoner atthe bar. - 

That the one essential element in the case of the prosecution which could enable 
them to maintain the indictment was absent, inasmuch as the body of the alleged 
murdered man had not been found nor recognised. , 

That, as regarded the disappearance of the said George Lawrence, the defence 
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would show to the court and jury that the said Lawrence had ample and sufficient — 


cause for flight andesubsequent concealment. 


‘That there was no reason whatever to suppose that the said Lawrence had been | 


murdered or made away with at all. 


‘That the prisoner’s admissions amounted to nothing, as the prisoner was non . 


compos mentis at the time of making such admissions and for some hours previous 
thereto ; all which they believed and expected to prove, and much of it by the 
prosecution’s own witness. 

The prosecution called their witnesses, who testified to George Lawrence’s dis- 
appearance on the night of the 22nd of June ; the subsequent search for and fail- 
ure to find any trace of him; to the excited, angry manner of the prisoner on 
that night ; the finding of the bloody clothing; his admissions before the magis- 
trate. Beyond that they could not go; and when the name of Albert Daunton 
was called, there was a sensation in the court—men and women rising up and 
pressing forward, looking over each other’s heads, to see the learned professor, 
whose evidence, it had been said, would destroy the prisoner’s chance of life. 

The professor was requested to narrate the circumstances of the interview in the 
coffee room of the old Stackpole Inn; which he did, very slowly and care- 
fnlly, evidently considering that a man’s life might hang on the proper placing of 
each word he uttered. Occasionally he glanced uneasily toward the prisoner, as 
if to convince him of his sympathy or to let him understand that, though it was 
his duty to say that which might consign him to death, it was, nevertheless, an 
unpleasant thing todo. He told the story simply and truly, and not without some 
feeling, too. 

‘“* We have closed. Cross-examine,” said the prosecuting counsel. And then 
this dialogue occurred between the counsel for the prisoner and the witness :— 

Counsel : Did the prisoner mention the name of the man he said he had killed ? 

Witness: He did not. He said, “I killed the man to-night who did this,” 
pointing to a wound on his temple. 

Counsel: Did you ask him the man’s name, or why he had killed him? 

Witness: I did not. I asked him if he cared to tell me about the matter, and 
he declined. 

Counsel: Will you describe the prisoner’s manner as nearly as you can, at that 


time, and say whether you thought him to be in full and perfect control of his — 


faculties ? 

Witness : His manner was excited and feverish ; he was physically very weak, 
and would have fallen once or twice if I had not seated him. I think his mind 
wandered a little at times. He asked me a simple question one moment, and for- 
got it the next.’ I thought, at the time, that he was not in full possession of his 
mental faculties during all portions of the interview, at others that his mind was 
never clearer. 

Counsel: Did you notice, in the morning of that day, anything peculiar in the 
prisoner’s manner ? 

Witness: I did. I walked after him, after the meeting at the college broke 
up, along -the-Cambridge-road, into the city, and I rked that he frequently 


looked furtively over his shoulder, as if under the impression he was being pursued; 
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his face was very pale, and his dazed, rapt manner was especially peculiar, as if 
the honours he had just gained had disturbed his mental balance. 

Counsel: That will do, professor, We will now call witnesses to prove that 
George Lawrence had sufficient reasons for flight and concealment. 

At this moment the prisoner beckoned to his counsel, whispered something 
briefly in his ear, and insisted on it against the other’s continued protest. 

‘* May it please the Court,” said the counsel, ‘“‘ we are reluctantly compelled, 
by the express wishes of the prisoner, to rest our case here. He will not permit 
us to call the witnesses, who, we are assured, would satisfy this Court and jury 
that George Lawrence had meditated flight, and that he had good ‘reasons for 
keeping a long and enforced concealment. Our hands are tied, and we can do no 
more. We must therefore submit the case to the jury on its present merits.” 

The Court delivered its charge, the jury retired, deliberated, and came into 
court with their verdict. 

“ Nor Guiry,” the foreman said. 

When the verdict was rendered, the people there pressed forward, straining to 
see how it.would affect the prisoner; but they saw no change nor emotion in the 
man’s face. He had then, as before, the same subdued, quiet manner ; and later 
he received the congratulations of his counsel, calmly and almost listlessly. In- 
stead of being, as was natural, the most interested person there, in the result of 
the trial, he appeared to be the least so. The impassive face and manner revealed 
nething ; but if the man just escaped from peril of death had told them what he 
felt, he would only have said, “I am tired, and glad it is all over.” 

As he stepped out of the crowded court into the radiance and warmth of 
the fair Summer-day, a free man again—free to go and to come as he willed 
—there was only his counsel by his side. Some of his old college-friends 
stood at the door, waiting for him to come out ; but they did not speak to 
ew passed. It hurt him more than he cared to say ; but he was 

ilent. 

He parted from his counsel in the next street, and went back to his old rooms 
there to think it all out and to resolve what to do next. He found a dozen notes 
lying on his table, of old dates. Some enclosed tradesmen’s bills, and several 
others notified him of his expulsion from his college societies and his club. The 
harvest he had sowed, he began early to reap. He knew that when institutions 
closed their doors against him, no pure homes would open theirs at his summons. 

He sat reading the last of these notes, when a boy ran past outside, crying, 
‘* Evening Paper.” He raised the window, and called to him. When the paper 
was brought in, the first paragraph that caught his eye had reference to his trial. 
In the report of the trial he read, “If the laws of Scotland prevailed here, the 
verdict would have been not proven, instead of not guilty.” 

**So! that would have been the verdict, would it?” he said, then flung the 
paper from him. 

_ All jthis made his way clearer, easier. He determined to go away some- 
where ; it did not greatly matter where, but as far from civilisation as possible. 
Then a curious fancy seized hold of Luke Connor, and held him : he resolved to 
go out into the world and to make his hands earn the bread he ate; to use the 
mighty strength of frame he possessed, and turn it to account. He meant to go 
where his crime was unknown, and where, under a new name, may-be, he could 
remain unquestioned, and trusted by honest men ; for men’s good word and regard 
were something essential to his being. But in taking up his resolve, he never once 
—— of the old scriptural curse, “ A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be on 
earth. 
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He lacked a year of his majority ; until then, or longer, he would live among 
strangers. When he came into his own, he fancied he could buy friends and 
love and forgetfulness: and until then he would labour like a menial: that would 


help him to forget, 


Then he closed up the beautiful old rooms; and from among the men who 
had known him, and who knew the dark history of his crime, he suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and as time went by, he was lost so completely from their sight, that 
at last his name became only a fire-side legend which sent children shivering to 
their beds, and in which they were told the history of a man cruelly murdered 
and drifted far out to sea on the stormy tide of a June night. 
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THE ASS IN LIFE AND LETTERS. 


‘ee most exemplary beast familiar to my childhood was an ass. Perhaps the 
fact of his being quite given up tojuvenile control may have quickened observa- 
tion ; but his conduct compared so favourably with all the other animals round 


us, that we deemed the stories recorded in our play-books of the donkey’s lack — 
of sagacity, as fabulous in a double sense. The pony used to stand on his hind — 


legs whenever he heard the discharge of a gun, to the extreme terror of the 
family ; the mare shied at every sheep and wheel-barrow ; the dogs yelped at 
night, and were in scrapes all day ; the turkey-cock flew at everybody ; the bull 
frightened and the goat ran away from us; but Jack minded his own business, 
let us torment him without a sign of irritation, was content with the fumblest 
and most casual fare,) was our patient companion, our servant, our pastime, and 
only by an occasionalarush after an impertinent chicken, or a prolonged, discordant 
bray, ever transgressed the proprieties. The first quality noticeable in this don- 
key was his imperturbable good nature ; he never used teeth or hoof offensively ; 
sometimes he slipped from under us, gave a little leap, as if in fun, and then 
stood quietly to let us mount again: he seemed absolutely insensible to stripes ; 
they never quickened his pace or elicited a moan. ‘The only way to reach his 
nervous system and stimulate him to accelerated motion, was to tickle him between 
the shoulders with the end of a stick. Perhaps this absence of sensitivenesss was 
the secret of his equanimity ; but to us he seemed a born philosopher, in tranquil 
endurance and limited wants. Equally indifferent to a caress or a word of praise 
as to reproach and castigation, Jack seemed to have attained the acme of poco- 
curantism ; his indifference to the appeals of vanity was sublime ; his superiority 


to the trials of life, stoical; he had apparently “flung away ambition,’ and 


learned the art of expecting little, so as never to be disappoinied. Self-possessed, 
demure, above the wounds of self-love, and devoid of epicurean tastes, frugal and 
_ submissive, he went through his task or amusement with an equaltemper. Blood 
and judgment were rarely commingled in him; he gave no trouble except when 
the bars were left down or gate open, when perhaps he wandered off a few fur- 
longs, but with no purpose of evasion, merely asit were, in an abstracted mood. 
We took him with us to the woods, on fine summer days, carrying our lunch in 
a basket, and rode home, sometimes three at a time, on his strong back. The 
whacks we gave him resounded vainly, and the pats were received with total un- 
concern ; he let us have our way with magnanimous docility, and took the good 
and ill of life with a kind of asinine complacency, never becoming excited at the 
vicissitudes of weather or the caprice of poor bipeds, and exhibiting no special 
zest for herbage, bran, or apples ; but munching each as if the fastidious in- 
dulgence of appetite was beneath his consideration. He was absolutely without 
malice and not destitute of humour ; there was no pride in him and no aspiration, 
but there was a meekness and fidelity and an uncomplaining hardihood, against 
which the “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” rattled innocuous. It was 
a sad day when we lost Jack. But he lived in our remembrance as justifying 
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4n eulogium contained in @ rare and quaint tract, published nearly three cen: 


_ turies ago, and entitled “‘ The Noblenesse of Asse,” wherein it is written :— 


He refuseth no burthen: he goes whither he is sent, without any contradiction. — 


He lifts not his foote against any one ; he bytes not ; he is no fugitive, nor malicious 
— He doth all things in good sort, and to his liking that hath cause to employ 


The ass is intimately associated with the East and patriarchal life, their most 
ancient legends, domestic economy, and the experiences of modern Oriental 


the schedule of Abraham’s possessions when he went down into Egypt, she-asses 
are noted; among the possessions of our neighbour the Decalogue forbids us to 


| travel ; his origin has been ascribed to inland Africa, Nubia, and Abyssinia. In 


covet, is his ass ; the princes and rulers of Judah rode thereon, and Moses is said 


_ to have proscribed the use of horses, because of their unsuitableness to the country ; 


Deborah apostrophises the great, ‘Ye who ride on white asses;” and in the 
story of Isaac’s sacrifice, the patriarch is described as rising early in the morning 
and “ saddling his ass ;” from Balaam’s ass, who saw the angel of the Lord, and 
stood still until his master’s eyes were open to the celestial vision, long apparent 
to the beast he so cruelly smote, to the ass’s foal whereon our Saviour rode into 
Jerusalem in triumph, the animal most despised by modern civilisation figures 
benignly. It was with the jawbone of an ass that Samsom crushed his foes ; and 
the evidence of prosperity of the thirty sons of Jair of Gilead, cited by the sacred 
historian, is not only that they ruled that number of cities, but rode on as many 
asses. Doubtless one reason for their decadence in popular estimation is the in- 
feriority of the breed in Europe ; about the Tagus and Euphrates, where they 


yet exist in a wild state, all the old testimony to their fleetness and beauty is con- 
firmed. Both the Church and classical literature illustrate the traditional worth 
of the ass: The Feast of Asses was founded in honour of Balaam’s, and in the 
Middle Ages, both Christian legends and pagan ceremonies, wherein originated the 
drama, rehearsed, in quaint pantomime, this memorable episode in the history 
of the ass; Balaam rode on a wooden ass, the clergy walked in procession in cos- 
tumes intended to represent Moses, David, the prophets, and other re- 
nowned Hebrews and Assyrians. Homer compares Ajax to an ass, in no de- 
grading sense, as whoever has seen the wild breed of the Syrian Mountains can 
well: understand. The Persians regarded it as a brave feat to run one of them 
down with greyhounds. Bassorah is famed for its excellent breed: one of the best 
now is at Smyrna, of Asiatic origin, and in Spain, where the race is cultivated ; 
but naturalists maintain that the superior kind ofass comes from stocks which were 
not the progenitors of those known commonly as the donkey of Europe. Asses, it 
would seem, have, like more noble animals, their aristocratic exceptions ; but 
though prized in countries where the breeding of mules is profitable, so great is the 
want of appreciation of the ass, that experiments to improve the race, though full 
of promise, based on the original qualities of the animal in a state of nature, meet 
‘with little or no encouragement. How have the mighty fallen even in the asinine 
‘realm! Once worshipped as a sacred creature, cared for with exquisite nurture; 
the favourite of monarchs, the free and fleet denizen of mountain and desert, a gift 
for princes, a grace of courts, and pride of households—the ass is now the drudge 
of mendicants, the butt of gamtns, the vagabonds of animals, the condemned be- 
laboured, overburdened victim, and the synonym for imbecility and obstinacy in 
the human species. Only in the Orient do some of his ancient honours 
linger, and now and then, in Southern Europe, we catch glimpses of the original 
glory of the tribe, or learn, on dizzy summit or dreary wild, to appreciate the 
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patient, frugal, sure-footed creature, who bears us so safely where no other quad- 

ruped could pick his way without a stumble, or keep his pace without drooping. 
There is, indeed, nothing like foreign travel to reconcile us to asses, and that 

in more senses than one. Who that has left Paris behind him, on a Spring day, 


and, in the woods of Montmorency, when grisette and shopman have bedecked | 


themselves for a féte there, tracked the shady paths on one of the poor donkeys, 
with a screaming urchin belabouring his hindquarters, amid laughable tumbles, and. 
the retrogade or stationary moods and miffs of the martyred little beast ;—who 
that has gone, on many an afternoon, leagues into the Desert, to see a pyramid ma 
ruin, carried thither and back by the slender and sure feet of a Cairo jackass; or 
wound through aloe-hedges and fragrant and flowery shrubs, bestriding a large 
and lusty Sicilian sommaro,—and has not come to regard the animal as one of 
Nature’s most apt and kindly provisions, whereby sandy level, stony ridge, and. 
tropical umbrage can be threaded without fatigue—where carriage-roads are im- 
practicable, and a horse useless? Not only as ministering to our own convenience 
and comfort, but as affording diversion, does the ass agreeably figure in the re- 
miniscences of travel. He is, says an acute observer, a real humourist among 
animals, as witness his gravity after disburdening himself of his rider—the ex- 
ternal solemnity with which he enjoys a jest, with a malicious twinkle of the eyes 
and a thrusting of the nose between his fore-feet. 

A few years since #donkey-show was opened in London, under high auspices, 
both noble and ecclésidstical ; the ostensible object of which, besides gratifyin3 
popular curiosity, was to induce an amelioration in the breed if not a reversal of 
the traditional judgment of asses. This laudable design was, in a great degree, frus- 
trated by the brutal manner in which a donkey-race was conducted. 

One fact was brought out by a more humane experiment—that delicacy of pa- 


late, or at least what is called a sweet tooth, is exceptional with the ass, although _ 
the author of “‘ Tristam Shandy ” was proved not the romancer he was suspected 


of being, This is the testimony of an eye-witness :-— 


“A gentleman, armed with a bag of macaroons, tested, as he said, Sterne’s _ 
knowledge of natural history, by offering a portion of his sweet cargo to each don- _ 
key in turn ; ten animals rejected his offering with such placid scorn, that a by- 
stander might be excused if he had set down the famous passage in the ‘ Senti- ) 
mental Journey, as what Mr. Burchell would have called ‘Fudge.’ Lady — 
Cecil’s Snowball sniffed at the macaroon, as if it would not mind eating it, had” 


the proposed donor been a lady; Miss Garton’s Sir Tatton Sykes gazed at it, as 


if in solemn cogitation as to the why and wherefore of baked almonds.; while Mr. | 
Dry’s Old Tom of Oxford and the Champion of Mr. Roberts cocked their ears, 

tossed their heads, and frisked their tails, as if to indignantly repudiate the story — 
that a donkey could be grateful for a sweetmeat. Sterne’s character for truthfal- _ 
ness was being obviously damaged, as experiment after experiment seemed to prove | 
that to give a donkey a macaroon was about as practicable as making an oyster eat 
beef, when a lad came by, leading an animal of humbler type. ‘ Would he eat) 
a little sweet biscuit? In course he would—he’ll eat any thin’, he will—ere 


dack !’ and the morsel was devoured and Mr. Yorick’s character vindicated in the 
twinkling of an eye. This was the winner of the first donkey-race, and, as far as 


we saw, almost the only animal entered who neither attempted to throw his rider, 


or who escaped a beating.” 


_ There were some notable specimens of the animal exhibited—enough to vindi- 
cate the vast possibility of improvement in the species, Among them was a white 


Egyptian donkey, exhibited by the Prince of Wales, that shared the admiration of 


visitors with the beautaful Spanish donkey and the clever-looking Barbary animal. 
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Some little disappointment was expressed that the former was not caparisoned in 
the jewelled ornaments he wore when presented to the Prince by the Pacha of 
Egypt. There was a grave, and, as far as mane went, rather goat-like animal, 


_ whose unaffected dignity had a touch of pathos in it; while a Maltese gelding ex- 
hibited a vivacity, a roguish love of frolic, which went far to show that the rule 


to asinine patience is by no means without exception. . 

A donkey figures with characteristic humour in those pensive and quaint 
recollections of Christ’s Hospital wherewith Charles Lamb beguiles us. De- 
scribing his school-tyrants, he speaks of a Nero who “ nearly starved forty of us, 
with exacting contributions to the one-half of our bread, to pamper a young ass, 
which, incredible as it may seem, with the connivance of the nurse’s daughter, a 
young flame of his, he had contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon the leads of the 
ward as they called our dormitories. The game went on for better than a week, 
till the foolish beast, not able~to fare well, but he must cry, roast meat, happier 
than Caligula’s minion, could he have kept his own counsel,—but foolisher, alas ! 
than any of his species in the fables, waxing fat, and kicking, in the fulness of 
bread, one unlucky minute, would needs proclaim his good fortune to the world be- _ 
low ; and, laying out his simple throat, blew such a ram’s-horn blast, as, toppling 
down the walls of his own Jericho, set concealment any longer at defiance.” That 
was an apt, albeit a profane, jest which the same critical wag uttered in regard to 
Haydon’s ambitious delineation of the triumphal entry into the Holy City, when 
he said the ass was the redeemer of the picture. In mogie felicitous emanations of 
the pencil, especially among the old masters, there are memorable illustrations of 
the Flight into Egypt, wherein this humble beast is most expressively portrayed, 
and affords a harmonious because a patriarchal accessory to the venerable figure of 
Joseph, the virgin beauty of Mary, and the infant grace of the child Jesus. In 
mathematical science, as well as sacred art, the ass has a place, as every student 
knows to his cost, when baffled by the Pons Asinorum. 

However, such is the low estimation in which the ass is held in our day, and 
away from the region where he best flourishes, that it is difficult for human beings 
to associate much with him without a palpable loss of dignity ; he appeals chiefly 
to the sense ofthe ridiculons. ‘‘ Couldn’t you sing a comic song on the donkey’s 
back ?” asked Crummels of Nicholas Nickleby. 

From Apuleius to Ausop, from Shakespeare to La Fontaine, and from Sterne 

to Dickens, the ass figures effectively in literature: perhaps the animal kingdom 
affords no creature more suggestive in authorship. The earliest romance of cele- 
brity (A.D. 180) is the “ Golden Ass,” by the first-named writer, a student of 
Platonic philosophy at Athens; this, as well as the “ Asinus” of Lucan, aimed 
to satirise hypocrisy and the profligacy of a priestly order, specious pretenders to 
the supernatural. Bishop Warburton argues, in his ‘‘ Divine Legation,” that its 
object was to contrast Paganism favourably with Christianity; others con- 
tend that it is suggestive of human progress. This ancient allegory was the 
predecessor of countless fables wherein the ass plays a conspicuous part. Many of 
them are current in proverbial philosophy, snch as the ass in the lion’s skin, 
between two bundles of hay, with the cock and lion, with the old man, the dog, 
the horse, the shadow, relics, eating thistles, etc. La Fontaine serves him up 
with infinite variety, both of situation and moral lessons; he is the best lay figure 
to drape with human absurdities, the most apposite animal whereby to illustrate 
mortal folly. The fantasy of Shakespeare finds in an ass’s head the most gro- 
tesque illusion of love’s midsummer dream :-—. . 


Come sit thee down upon this flo 
While I thy cheeks 
And stick musk roses in thy fair, large head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 
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The sting of passion’s recoil he makes the consciousness of being made “‘ egre— 
giously an ass;” and “write me down an ass” is the abjuration ot official 
obtuseness. The adjectives he applies to modify the term are significant ; thus 
we have a secure, a mad, a virtuous, a tender, a Trojan, a valiant, an affection- 
ate, and a preposterous ass. In Parini’s Animali Parlanti he is an important 
personage ; and how the vivacious reiteration in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville” haunts 
the memory—“ and a jackass was your father!” Titania was enamoured of 
one, and Crassus is said to have laughed only once in his life, and that was at an 
ass eating thistles; while in our day he is the central figure of Guerazzi’s elabo- 
rate political allegory. 

When the rhetorical gave place to the natural school of poetry in Britain, and 
bards went back to the simple in expression and the elemental in life, seeking to 
reveal the charms of familiar things, and to show that the humblest objects, 
regarded with sympathy and reverence, had in them some benign attraction ; 
while Wordsworth took a pedlar or an idiot boy for his hero, and sung of child- 
hood and ‘‘ the meanest thing that lives,” Coleridge thus apostrophised a young 
ass :— 

“ Poor little foal of a despised race, 
T love the languid patience of thy face, 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy rugged coat, and pat thy head. 
Do those prophetic eyes anticipate, 
Meek child of misery, thy future state ? 
The starving meal and all the thousand aches 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes? ” 


Whereupon Byron, in his fierce attack on the minstrels and critics of the day, 
declares, as the consummation of his satire, that none 


in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soared to eulogise an ass, 


How aptly, in the peerless romance of Cervantes, the ass plays his part ; 
though Don Quixote doubted if such an animal were admissible in knight-errantry, 
to him we owe the memorable episode of ‘‘ The Brayers ;” and Sancho’s lament 
for Dapple is.characteristic of that unaspiring squire’s selfish affection ; for though 
he refuses the Don’s pecuniary consolation, and calls his deceased ass the child of 
his bowels and the joy of his children, the true reason of his ostentatious lamenta- 
tion comes out at last, when he says:—‘‘ Thou wert the envy of my neighbours, 


the relief of my burdens, and lastly the half of my maintenance, for with the six- 


and-thirty maravedis I earned every day by thy means, I have lialf supported my 
family.” Thus was Sancho unchivalric and material in his grief, which, there- 
fore, is in entire contrast to that described in Sterne’s chapter, in the “ Sentimen- 
tal Journey,” of the “ Dead Ass,” so unwarrantably sneered at by Thackeray. 
There was sentiment in the old: man’s sorrow ; and that, when genuine, should 
protect even grief for a defunct donkey from:scorn. The ass, he said, ‘‘ he was 
assured, loved him ; and, upon this, he told them a long story of his mischance 
upon the passage of the Pyrenean Mountains, which had separated them from 
each other for three days, during which time the ass had sought him as much as 
he had sought the ass, and they had scarce eaten: or drunk till they met ;””— 
which explanation justifies and gives pathos to the tableau of the poor and aged 
wanderer fumbling at the bridle, with the untasted bread in his hand, by the 
roadside, where the faithful brute, companion of his wearisome journey, had lain 
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down and died. Indeed, the author of “ Tristram Shandy” is associated with 
the poor animal he eulogises, not less by this moving wayside picture than ano- 
ther, when he was stopped at the gate of Lyons by the poor ass, who ‘had just 
turned in, with a couple of large panniers on his back, to collect elemosynary 
turnip-tops.” The keenest satire pointed at Yorick was the epigrammatic turn 
Byron gave to Walpole’s careless assertion of Sterne’s filial neglect, that he ‘* pre- 
ferred a dead ass to a living mother; ” a slander his last biographer effectually 
dispels by the logic of facts. But if donkeys innocently poisoned the shafts of 
ridicule for their best eulogist, they also mitigated his life-long sufferings as an 
invalid ; for at Toulouse, we are told, ‘‘ he put himself on a course of asses’ milk 
three times a day,’ and began to get strong again.” 

The ass figures in literature to “‘ adorn a tale” as well as to ‘ point a moral.” 
Copperfield’s good but eccentric aunt long found diurnal excitement in routing the — 
intrusive donkeys from her premises; and the modern French writers have 
exhausted their ingenuity in making one the stock-piece of their romances. To 
say nothing of that profound analytical novel of Balzac’s, wherein the eacroach- 
ments of pleasure-seeking upon vitality are measured by the portentous shrinking 
of the peau de chagrin—an article whose choicest variety is made from ass-skin 
—we have L’ Ane de M. Martin, the amusing story of an artist who comes to— 
work, incognito, in a provincial village, on an historical picture, the progress of 
which had been seriously interrupted by the dissipation’ 6f Paris, and who brings 
with him a favourite donkey to make excursions with, which is attended, much to. 
his disgust, by the apothecary of the town, runs off, and is pursued by the 
artist and his friends, disturbing the peace of the inhabitants at midnight ; 
while propriety is still further. scandalised by the artist galloping on the same 
animal to the depot with what seems to be a woman, but turns out a man- 
nikin, embracing him on the crupper—these circumstances, exaggerated by gossip, 
being mixed up with the adventures of a fair Parisian widow who visits the 
painter, are thus made the nucleus of the most diverting conjectures, disputes, 
slanders, and scenes such as only a Gallic wit could eliminate from similar 
materials, LZ’ Histoire d'un Ane is one of the favourite juvenile books of the 
day; and Jules Janin made his déb@¢ in literature by grouping around this 
animal the details of the horrible in the social perversions of Paris, beginni 
with a happy and beautiful child, with a docile donkey for a playmate, in the 
midst of rural charms, and thence conducting her, the victim of modern civili- 
sation, through all the phases of vice, prison, morgue, and scaffold, with L’Ane— 
Mort for his title, and parallel fate and figure. But the most elaborate of these 
French illustrations of the asinine in natural history, literature, and moral philo- 
sophy, is the Coups de Pied de VAne, by Auguste Joltrois. Herein 
the ass gives us his autobiography, and vindicates his race. His 
successive owners are briefly described, and their respective preten- 
sions to superiority over him satirically analysed. The famous deeds of his 
kind are celebrated, and human prejudice against the species is proved to 
arise from wounded self-love. The index of proper names, cited in this volume, 
is the best evidence of the importance of the ass: from Archimedes to Béranger, 
from Virgil to Boileau, from Cicero to Victor Hugo, from the prophet Jeremiah ° 
to Jean D’Are, from Macchiavellito Alfred de Musset, from Plutarch to Voltaire, 
it appears that, directly or indirectly, for illustration or sarcasm, wit or wisdom, 
sense Or sentiment, the ass is indispensable ; this one, at least, proves himself un 
dne savant, and:it is not without reason that he thanks Fortune, at the close, that 
he was born an ass, when he might have been a man. He was a native of 
Montmorency, which he calls the paradis des Gnes et ausst celui des grisettes, 
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There his first-born died, and he was consoled by the reflection that he escaped, 


the destiny of his species, and might have had for his epitaph, Ci-git un dne que 
n'a pas connu le baton. He refers to the time when his ancestry were honoured 
in the world ; quotes the rare book of Heinsius (1629), Laus Asini, whose only 
defect is, that, if much read by asses, it might render them vain, like men. He 
alludes to the historical fact that when Tiberius accompanied Bacchus in his ex- 
pedition to the Indus, he was mounted on an ass; to the Féte de I’ Ane, instituted 
in commemoration of the Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt ; to the legends 
of the Orient, the annals of the Middle Ages, and the literature of Greece and 
Rome, to establish the original distinction and prosperity of his now abject race ; 
he recites a popular song, which no ass of Brittany can hear without becoming 

home-sick ; and alludes to a Paris journal, published only a few years ago, under 

the name of L’ Ane Savant, and to an unfinished work of Balzac, entitled, Guide- 


Ane aU Usage des Animaux qui veulent parvenir aux Honneurs ; and declares — 


that of all the animals, with the exception of the dog, the ass has given his name 
to the greatest number of plants. He reminds us that in his fable of the Animaux 
malades de la Peste, La ¥ontaine gives a résumé, in a few verses, of the cha- 


racter and destiny of the ass—fully vindicating his superior claims. His vein in . 


this spirited defence and special plea, is not only graphically narrative and gravely 
historical, but sometimes humorous. ‘II est bien naturel,” he says, “ que l’on 
fasse du chagrin avec la peau de l’ane. Le pauvre béte est assez en fonds pour 
cela ;” and he modifies the force of his coups de pied against mankind by this 
imous concession: ‘* Chez nous autres animaux, la rancune ne fait jamais 
tort dla vérité. Je serai doncjuste pour ’homme. Quand il s'est couvert la 
téte de la peau du castor, le cou dela soie du ver, la poitrine, les bras, et les 
jambes de la laine du mouton, les mains de la peau du chevreau, les pieds du cuir du 
beeuf ; quand, enfin, il a eu l’esprit de cacher son corps sous des dépouilles de bétes, 
Phomme ne fait pus encore trop mauvaise figure.” 
. The admirable physical qualities of the ass, as stated by naturalists, are the 
best evidence of his economical value. These are a rough, shaggy coat, adapted 
to every change of weather, short and stiff pastern joints, and hard, solid, upright 
hoofs, which make him almost incapable of lameness, and the most sure-footed of 
animals on difficult or mountain-passes ; extraordinary length of ears; the mark 
of a cross on his back, which is a traditional symbol, some ascribing it to the fact 
that Christ entered Jerusalem ‘‘ on an ass’s foal ;” others, to the ancient use of 
the animal by the Jewish kings; while a third interpretation regards it as a 
token of the creature’s humility. In colour, grey, mouse-tinted, or black; in 
size, varying according to breed ; his bray is the most shrill and prolonged discord ; 
and he subsists on a quarter of the food required for a horse, and carries burdens over 
places where that noble animal would break down. The milk of asses is of re- 
medial virtue, and was valued as a cosmetic by the belles of antiquity. A tufted 
tail is characteristic. In Central Asia there are innumerable troops of wild asses, 
that migrate from north to south, according to the season. Cuvier says their. 


rough voice is caused by two peculiar cavities at the bottom of the larynx. | 


Though indifferent as to food, the ass is particular as regards water, and will only 
drink that which is clear. In his primitive state he is of a milky whiteness, 
vivacious, and with wavy hair along the dorsal line, soft, woolly mane, stands 
higher and has more slender legs, is shy, vigilant, and swift, and fond of saline 
and bitter plants. All naturalists declare that the character of the ass is belied, 
as obdurate; for that, when kindly treated, he is as docile as a dog or a horse,. 
the female excessively fond of her young, and both sexes capable of great attach~ 
ment to owners. Another curious merit has been signalised thus, by. an; old 
poet :-— 
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One other gift this beast hath as his owne, 
Wherewith the rest could not be furnishéd; 

On man himselfe the same was not bestowne : 
To wit, on him is ne’er engenderéd 

The hatefull vermine that doth teare the skin, 
And to the bode [body] doth make his passage in. 


Late experiments in France seem to establish the fact that the flesh of the ass, 
as human food, is both palatable and nutritious. It is a matter of history, that 
it was made popular as an edible in Rome, by Mecenas ; and Virgil describes the 
hunting of the animal, in a wild state, among the old Romans, as game. This 
contemned meat was highly relished by Dupray, the minister of Charles L—a 
corpulent bon vivant. Pliny says that the blood of the ass was deemed by the 
ancients, a cure for insanity.  “‘C’était,” complacently declares the autobio- 
graphical ass we have already cited, “c’était, pour ainsi dire, dela sagesse liquide 
qui l’on faisait boire au malade.” Flutes made of ass-bones were valued, of old, 
for their sonorous quality. — 

Nor has he lacked eulogists among humane observers: ‘‘ Not master of very 
shining qualities,” says the Abbe La Pluche, “he enjoys those that are very 
solid; his voice is not melodious, nor his air and manners lively; of mild and 
modest countenance, not showy and eager like the horse, he is simpler and un- 
affected ; his pase is uniform ; he is persevering without ostentation ; he is satisfied 
with little ; never squeamish ; when forgotten, he expostulates with a pathetic 
bray, and patiently awaits the arrival of a little bran or a few withered leaves. 
He resembles those people who are naturally heavy and pacific, whose under- 
standing and capacity are limited, and who proceed in the same track, without 
discomposure, and complete with a positive air whatever they have once under- 
taken, from which description we may safely infer that the ass is a thorough 
conservative. 

‘* How trusty, when you come to a steep, rocky place,” says a grateful travel- 
ler,, “they put their steady little feet exactly in the right spot, and carry you 
safe; but on free roads nibble at grass, and amuse themselves, careless of their 
riders ;” a philosophic proceeding that shows donkey discrimination between 
business and pleasure, and the time and place for each, ‘“‘ L’fne,” says About, 
‘est moins dégradé en Orient que chez nous. Les Anes d’aujourd’hui sont de 
braves petits bétes qui ont le pied sur, qui galopent au besoin et qui font dix lieues 
par jour lorsqu’il leur plait.” In other words, they are capable but capricious—a 
combination not rare among much higher animals. 

“ L’dne,” says George Sand,|‘‘ est sage et plein de raisonnements. No animal 
enjoys such constant health. He never blushes for his race, but is proud thereof, 
He has not only to bear physical burdens imposed by man, but the moral weight 
of his follies, of which fable makes him the invariable victim. His two most 
ridiculous defects—long ears and a dissonant bray—are the provisions of Nature, 
whereby, in his native wilderness, he heard his enemies afar off, and gave ‘shrill 
notice thereof to his distant comrades.”  Buffon’s portrait of him is as tender as 
it is graphic ; he notes his lack of nurture and education, and cites his virtues with 
naive emphasis, ‘‘ L’Ane castillan,” says Théophile Gautier, “‘a la mine philoso- 
phique et déliberée ; il comprend qu’on ne peut se passer de lui; il est de la 
maison, il a vu Don Quichotte et se flatte de descendre en droite ligne du célébre 
grison de Sancho Panga.” To children the ass is a safe mount ; they fall not far 
when slipping from his back ; he is their most serviceable and amusing brute ally 


and companion. Maitre Aliborou, the author of Les Cowps de Pied @un Ane, ' 


deprecates the juvenile ingratitude which repays their docility with blows, and re~ 
i 
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commends such enfants terribles to learn compassion by reading Madame la 
Comtesse de Ségur’s Mémoires @un Ane. 

As the traveller, for the first time, enters a Continental town—in Normandy, 
for instance,—the most novel sight that greets him is a number of peasant-women, 
white-capped and sunburnt, going to market, with their meek-faced, shaggy 
donkeys almost hidden beneath a lofty load of vegetables; it is like one of those 
old pictures of rustic life which the Flemish artists finished up with such patient, 
loving hands. Thenceforth, throughout his tour, the ass of every size and degree 
of vocation—from panniered drudge to household pet and excursionist’s victim— 
is associated with his pilgrimage ; now slowly climbing an alpine pass, and again 
taking him to an Egyptian pic-nic ; beside the Acropolis, in the Roman Campagna, 
along the Bay of Naples, over lava, sand, thyme, turf, ancient highway, and deso- 
late precipice ; by ruins, through woods, in the thoroughfares of old cities, and in 
the heart of rural scenes, the long-eared, mouse-coloured, diminutive quadruped 
has his humble but often picturesque place and modest use. Every rambler’s 
sketch-book commemorates him ; in views of Vesuvius and drawings of the Par- 
thenon or Peestum, he is found in the foreground. In local caricatures he is indis- 
pensable ; watch him from a distance, bearing a corpulent, black-robed priest or 
oliye-cheeked peasant ; see him and a long line of his tribe, whose “badge is 
sufferance,”” winding down the declivity from the sulphur-mines of Girgenti to the 
sea, with two yellow slabs balanced across his back ; or, sleek and large, with the 
long legs of a dilettante sportsman, in velvet jerkin, depending from his lusty 
sides, as they amble forth from city-gate to maremma. At Rome their loads 
are enormous—a huge pile of fagots, or bay, that conceals every thing but the 
donkey's head and forefeet—with aboy ontop! It is the distinction of the Roman 
donkey that he, alone of four-footed beasts, is privileged to ascend the long, spiral 
path of stone and brick that leads from the floor to the dome of St. Peter’s— 
invalids availing themselves of this means to attain that lofty height through a 
labyrinth of marble and masonry. And in all the characteristic by-way scenes of 
the World, from Paris to the Pyramids, amid the Alps and Apennines, in the islands 


_ of the Mediterranean and Aigean,—at Athens, Constantinople, Thebes, Tripoli, 


and Jerusalem,—in mart, field, highway, and secluded hills, and by sea-side and 
desert,—in English country-lanes and French villages and Italian cities—odd 
specimens or efficient purveyors of the race are a feature of the local landscape, 
and most abound where indigence, antiquity, and pastime weave their motley 


There are two delectable aspects of the donkey endeared to observant tra- 
vellers. At the grape-season, in Athens, the streets are full of them, with panniers 
overloaded with enormous clusters of grapes—luscious and cheap. And at 
Sorrento, how smooth and sleek are the donkeys! when driven, as is often the 
case, by handsome peasant-boys, who walk with a certain easy dignity beside 
them, the picture is too charming not to linger in the memory, especially as the 
surroundings, which are deliberately surveyed as the gentle animal ambles along, 
abound in exquisite shapes, colour, and tone. 

The finest ass I ever saw belonged to mine host of Catania; he was of the 
Malta breed, among which are found some of the best animals of the species in 
the Mediterranean. He was as large as a good-sized English pony, symme- 
trically formed, of a beautiful, gray tint, and so well groomed and fed that his 
hide was shining and soft. His eye was expressive, his carriage graceful, and, 
used exclusively with the saddle, his accoutrements were neat and elegant. When 
ynounted by his handsome master, caparisoned for a day’s sport, one could, by no 
effort of imagination associate him with the miserable race of which he was so 
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aristocratic-looking a member. His ordinary pace was a gentle amble—like one 
of the palfreys or mules once ridden by church dignitaries and noble ladies in 
England. Highly valued and carefully nurtured, this really fine animal exhibited 
the beauty, docility, and efficiency which‘ attention to breed and subsequent care 
may secure even among the degraded donkey-tribe. How complacently he paced 
the streets of that old insular city, and how deftly he trod among the black heaps 
of lava in its environs! nibbling, while his owner talked with a stranger by the 
road-side, at the tough aloe-leaves or prickly pear, holding his regular gait when 
the volcanic ashes were fetlock-deep, and standing, with an air of pensive pride, 
by the locanda door, He had never known drudgery, and was familiar with his 
master’s crib, obedient to his word, proud of his ownership. He moved among 
his diminutive and overburdened comrades like a creature of a higher order. 
There was something equine in his aspect ; the asinine element was concentrated 
in his ears—for body and bearing had none of the humility and neglected rough+ 
ness of the average ass ; nor need the most fastidious cockney have felt any sense 
of incongruity in being carried beneath the balconies of the fair Catanese by such 
a prosperous, pleasant, and superb donkey. 

In the south of Europe, Saint Antonio’s Day is still celebrated with unanimity; 
the féte, sacred to the animals, when they are exempt from labour, and gathered 
together to receive the benediction of the Church, is a benign anniversary for the 
ass, who alone bears the sacred symbol on his shoulders. We had become so ac- 
customed to festal bells in Palermo, that we had long ceased to feel curious as to 
their special significance ; and, accordingly, our artist-comrade sallied out, as 
usual, to sketch in the environs ; and it was not until high noon, when we also 
went forth, that the absence of all four-footed beasts, and the gala-costumes of the 
peasants in the main street of the city, made us aware that the saint, whose pro- 
tection, of old, was the substitute for our modern ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” reigned with diurnal exclusiveness. Ascending the cathedral 
steps, we gazed with interest upon the gay crowds, and marvelled at the un- 
wonted and impressive lapse of the customary sounds of rattling wheels, clink of 
hoofs and harness, and the classic oaths of the Jehus. Far down the vista of one 
of the four thoroughfares, which, at this central point, afford such a fine perspective 
of the Sicilian metropolis, a single head towered above the moving throng, that 
seemed concentrated around it. Very slowly it approached, and very loud grew 
the murmurs of the irate convoy ; for here was an arrogant innovation, a foreign 
outrage—a man who was so irreverent and audacious as to appear in the Toledo 
mounted on an ass, of all creatures best entitled to the privileges of the holiday ; 
besides which, a municipal law was violated—no horse, donkey, goat, or mule 
being allowed to appear then and there. So the people scoffed at the stranger, 
threatened him with excommunication, with banishment, and even with a casus 
belt through the minister of foreign affairs ; he, meanwhile, not comprehending 
the native dialect, and puzzled at the storm of indignation he excited, held his 
sketchbook aloft as a shield, spurred the donkey’s sides with his heels, and looked 
about him in stolid bewilderment, as if among a crowd of lunatics. The situation 
was alarming, but to us it soon became irresistibly comic, when we recognised our 
errant artist, who had, “as was his custom of an afternoon,” returned from his 
morning’s work, as innocent as the beast he rode of any conscious sacrilege, and 
only relieved and enlightened when we pulled him from his lowly seat, and the 
conciliatory harangue of a friendly native, on the church-steps, pacified the furious 
mob, who led away the ass, so nearly defrauded of his holiday, with a laugh at the 

f orestiere’s mistake, and a shout of triumph for the “poor foal of a despiséd 
race. 
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A scene, not less humorous, I remember at Florence. Along the narrow square 
of the Duomo, at the moment almost deserted, there moved the most diminutive 
of donkeys, attached to a little cart, like a child’s toy ; and beside this lilliputian 
“turn-out” walked a broad-chested, swarthy, olive-eyed peasant, six feet high, 
erect as a grenadier, with a flower-decked, broad-brimmed, peaked hat, a long 
beard, and a coarse brown mantle thrown, in classic folds, over his brawny 
shoulders ; he marched as if at the head of a regiment, ever and anon waving his 
hand with a regal air, and in a deep bass voice addressing his little creeping com- 
panion with a solemn and emphatic avanti! It was the most laughable contrast, 
and so amusing an exhibition of natural disposition, that people stopped and smiled 
at the unconscious egotist, so imperial in his lordship over the smallest conceivable 
ass. 
A Sclavonic exile,—one of those anomalous incarnations of: savagery and 

erudition which the incongruities of modern civilisation sometimes produce,—was 
accustomed, pithily, and with a naive emphasis, to indicate his contempt for the 
intelligence of those who opposed him in argument, by exclaiming, “ You are 
von ass!” His limited command of English rendered this formula convenient, 
and those intimate enough with his habits of thought to understand the precise 
meaning he attached thereto, were aware that it implied—not a normal but a 
casual defect ; he would have shrank from applying the terms “ fool,’’ or “ idiot,” 
for it was not a permanent lack of sense, but a temporary lapse of understanding, 
he designed to suggest. There was more philosophy than politeness in the 
reproach ; he simply recognised the asinine element as predominant at the moment, 
just as the wisest men will, under exceptional circumstances, acknowledge they 
talked, acted, or felt, on certain unfortunate occasions, like anass. Thus the name 
of the animal itself, though identified with silly obstinacy, implies more wilful 
than absolute fatuity ; one evidence whereof is the common recognition of partial 
asshood: the dulness of perception in a special phase of the mind—dquite diverse 
from complete imbecility. Thus we have the official, sentimental, conceited, pe- 
dantic, critical, bigoted, and oracular ass; each of whom, outside of this form or 
trait of character, may have more than average good sense. It is on this account, 
because of the co-existence of the asinine with the rational that the former has 
in it a humorous zest. Consider the relish which folly gives to life; how piquantly, 
sometimes, it serves as a foil to wisdom ; how indispensable it is as a contrast to 
the correct and conventional! ; and what a source it thus becomes to wit! Half 
the vitality of English humour, whether incarnated in character by Dickens, 
evolved in a metaphor by Sidney Smith, sparkling in a pun of Hood’s, elaborated 
in a quaint essay by Elia, or embodied in a caricature by Punch—springs directly 
from the subtle juxtaposition of sense and nonsense. 

Probably the author of the best English biography was called an ass every day 
of his life: and yet reverence for his idol, impossible to a greater mind, was the 
inspiration of his immortal record. Poor Goldsmith, too, with those naive 
ebullitions of vanity, doubtless provoked the same uncomplimentary epithet; and 
yet to the simplicity of his honest heart we owe the grace of his style and the 
purity of his sympathies. Hazlitt used to say that common-place people “at- 
tribute the height of abstraction to a more than ordinary stupidity.” Not only do 
human foibles, when combined with genius, wear an asinine aspect, but Nature, 
the wisest of mothers, seems to provide for the mind’s recuperative lapse of activity, 
by making it, at times, lie fallow by a physical necessity. Dr. Johnson said there 
were moments when he could not fix his attention sufficiently to recognise the hour 
on a dial-plate ; Elia, with a cold in the head, could not distinguish veal from mut- 
ton ; and Madame Roland, in a letter to a Paris friend from her rustic home, says, 
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“T am assifying per force.” Even the most gifted and wise men &re not always 
ready-witted. Bernard Barton observes, ‘The thing you might, would, and 
should have said occurs to you just a little too late.” 

The asinine is an essential element of the amusing ; it is a staple of the comedy 
of life. “The cleverest man,” says a French wit, “‘ may often be in great need 
of a fool’s society.” ‘No man,” says Dr. Johnson, “is wholly sane.” << All- 
Fools’ Day, ” says Lamb, ‘‘ may cheer you, and the fool in ‘ Lear’ make you wise 
and tolerant.” Indeed, the great interpreter of human nature has in no one of his 
countless triumphs shown a. deeper insight into life than in the discriminating use of 
the fool, in the embodiment of qualities ‘‘ necessary to constitute a perfect human ass.’? 
the Shallow, with his “ plentiful lack of wit,” is selfish ; Dogberry, a “‘ judicial 
impotent ;” Pistol, ‘‘ an asinine braggart ;” while the ineffable complacency of 
Malvolio makes him the ideal of a conceited ass. Shakespeare’s fools are no isolated 
and superfluous characters in the play ; but give to it, here unutterable pathos, as 
in “ Lear;” there, exquisite contrast, as when Bottom the weaver’s coarse, 
matter-of-fact platitudes intervene with fairy revels. The twilight of intelligence, 
in his peerless creations, is an effective background to the radiance of passion and 
the glow of thought. While awestruck or fascinated by the grand in sorrow or 
the beautiful in sentiment, we are made aware of the elemental weakness of our 
common nature, or the comic antagonism between the material facts and the poetic 
aspirations of humanity. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s very clowns,” it has been said, “are 
transcendental.’ To play the fool is, more or less, the lot of all; and not a gift 
or grace but is liable to asinine perversion. ‘‘ He that meets me in the forest to- 
day, shall meet no wiseacre, I can tell him.” Utter incapacity for folly is byno 
means the guarantee of superiority. Charles Lamb declared he never made a 
friend that answered or an acquaintance that lasted, without some tincture of the 
absurd in their characters. “1 had more yearning toward that simple architect, ” 
he adds, “ that built his house upon the sand, than I entertained for his more 
cautious neighbour ; I felt a kindliness, that almost amounted to a dendre, for those 
thoughtless virgins. I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding, and love 
the safety that a palpable hallucination warrants. ”’ 
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i. 


PARTY of ladies were grouped in the large drawing-room at the Hurst, in 
the dusk of a June evening, just as the long twilight was fading into night. 

The Hurst wa3 a comfortable old house nestled among the hills in the western 
part of New Brunswick. Behind it stretched away a chain of round-topped 
heights, and it lay in the shadow of the tallest of the range, known as Tanconk 
Mountain, a double-peaked bluff, wooded with pines and birches nearly to its bald 
summit, where its great granite skull lay bare to the rain and wind that blew 
over it from the bay. From the library windows of the Hurst you could catch a 
glimpse of dancing blue waters through the trees, while from the upper balcony 
you could see the whole broad expanse of the bay stretching before you, some- 
times dotted with the white sails of coasters which drifted by, and again lonely 
but for the watching hills that compassed it on every side. 

The Hurst was the property of a Colonial magnate, Mr. Ridsdale, once 
Governor of one of the Provinces, who, weary of the cares of office, had re- 
tired to spend the close of his days in the home of his childhood. 

The family held themselves royally above the small farmers of the country 
round, and oaly found a few neighbours on the American side of the bay, whom they 
admitted to their hospitality. Their guests came to them from England, and now 
and then from St. John, or Frederickton, or perhaps from some of the larger New 
England towns ; but except the Wiltons, who lived at Preston Beach, on the op- 
posite side of the bay, they had no intimates in the neighbourhood. 

The Wiltons were very American, but they were wealthy and cultivated, and 
had a well-bred daughter and two grown sons, who were available companions to 
the young people at the Hurst. Their house was even finer than the Hurst, 
though with a modern elegance that the Ridsdales would have disdained. 

The Wiltons only spent their summers at Preston Beach, and their winters in 
Boston, while the Ridsdales lived at the Hurst all the year round, piling great 
logs high in the wide chimney-places when the winter wind blew cold, and 
the snow lay heaped around. 

The group collected in the drawing-room on this summer evening, was a striking 
one. Mrs. Ridsdale was at first sight its most prominent figure. Mrs. Ridsdale 
was wont to be the most prominent figure in any group. She was a portly and 
comely woman of fifty-five, with striking elegance of demeanour and gesture. She 
dressed habitually in robes of heaviest fabric. Rich lustreless silks, stiff moirés, 
and velvets, were her favourite draperies, and they became her well. On this 

occasion her black satin gown was relieved by rare old Venice point, and as -she 
sat in her crimson easy-chair, with the folds of soft white wool that she was knit- 
ting into some graceful shape, falling over her lap, she looked the ideal of stately 
motherhood. 


Her daughter Jeanie was a young girl of nineteen, of pure English type, 
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rosy and resh with golden, wavy hair, and bright blueeyes. She was gentle and 
very shy, but with keen perceptions, and a character of mingled strength and 
Sweetness. 

The other two women who occupied the room were marked contrasts, both in 

ce, attitude, and costume. 

Edith Wilton was a very striking person. Tall, and rather ungraceful in her 
figure, there was a suggestion of latent force about her that always impressed 
people. She was energetic and impassioned, impulsive and wilful, warm-hearted 


_and very tenacious in her attachments. 


Her hair of wavy black was pushed back from her forehead half-impatiently, 
and fell over her comb in heavy ringlets that were caught up with a scarlet 
ribbon. She wore a dark blue dress, that swept behind her as she paced the 
floor, and a scarlet cashmere scarf fell in graceful drapery about her. 

As she reached the end of the drawing-room in one of her rapid courses, an 
indolent voice said lightly :— 

‘* Pray, Edith, stop that energetic march, it tires me to death just to look at 
you; you are the wandering Jew personified. 


Toujours, toujours. tonrne la terre, 
Et toi tu marches !’’ 


“‘ Not ‘ toujours,’ Helena, you know I hate continuous occupation of any kind 
I will stop, if you will come and play for me. It tires me to see you iting 
there, as much as it does you to see me move.” 

The lady addressed rose slowly from her recumbent position on a couch in the 
bay window, and approached the piano. The slightest motion she made showed 
rare grace. Her dress was white, of daintiest fabric, relieved by sea-green ribbons. 
Emerald ornaments glistened at her throat and in her ears, while a spray of 
glossy ivy was twined in her hair. Her face was of purest outline, and most 
delicate tint. The fine lines of the nostril, the haughty curve of the short upper 


lip, the markings of the firmly-pencilled brows, were all of the most thoroughbred 


type. Her hands and feet were fabulously small, her figure round and taper, as a 
sea nymph’s. But her hair was the most wonderful thing about her. It was 


red, unmistakably red, but such a red as the Venetian painters loved, such a colour — 


as you may see now under some duchess’s veil, as she floats in her gondola down 
the grand canal ; a golden glory, warm as a summer’s sunset, with such rays in 
it as never painter’s pencil caught ; for who can paint woven sunbeams ? 

Helena Paget was the half-sister of Mrs. Ridsdale. She had been a belle in 


‘London ; she had had an unprecedented success in Canada, she had been known 


to decline several brilliant alliances ; and now she was contentedly spending her 
summer at Hurst, having resigned her triumphs without a murmur, and apparently 
finding ‘perfect content in the quiet country life she was leading. 

Her luxurious tastes were the only reminder she gave of her past brilliant 
career. Her dress was always a miracle of exquisite taste; she loved soft 


couches, and delighted in dainties. You would have fancied a crumpled rose- 


leaf in her bed would have given hera night of torture ; and yet, this woman, so 
tender that a rough grasp would leave bruises on her arm, could ride thirty miles 
in the saddle without flinching, .and take the highest gate in the county at a stand- 
ing leap. She could endure privation, exposure, fatigue,. without a word; 

cheery and blithesome the while. Had she an object to achieve, no power could 
keep her from it; she would have gone through fire, with a smile on per 


__ Tips, to reach her goal. In a word, she was thoroughbred. 


Miss Paget seated herself at the piano at her friend’s request, played elite 


- 
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ing prelude, and a number of mockingly brilliant tunes. Her touch was delicate 
and vigorous, she was a finished artist both in method and expression. Gradually, 
as the shadows deepened, her sparkling music changed into a wild accompaniment, 
and she sang with wonderful dramatic power a strange old legend, of a famous 


buccaneer and pirate. It was quite dark as the last words rang out through. the 
room :— 


Then Oaptain Kidd he sailed away 
And far away sailed he, 

And he buried his treasure far and wide | 
In all the coasts of the sea. 


And he who seeks shall find, they say, 
His gold and silver hid 

Along the shores of river and bay, 
The rocks and shoals amid. 


But the Evil One, who the League did make, 
Watches the treasure still, 

And woe to him that silver finds,— 
It shall bring him naught but ill. 


A few wild minor chords closed the song, and Miss Paget paused. 

“ What an eerie thing!” said Miss, Wilton. ‘‘ Where did you find it?” 

“In the library, among some old manuscripts. It struck me as dramatic in its 
capabilities, and so I learned it, and adapted it.” 

“Do you know,” said Edith, “that they say that some of Captain Kidd’s 
treasure is hidden along this bay? At intervals people seek for his buried hoard, 
but they have never discovered anything. 

“‘ Then I believe it is my destiny to find it,” said Miss Paget. ‘‘ A gipsy once 
told me that I should find a treasure in a foreign land, and that it would bring 
me trouble. I am determined to set forth on a search to-morrow.” 

At this moment the servant entered with lights to announce dinner, with the 
return of the gentlemen, and the younger ladies followed Mrs. Ridsdale into the 
dining-room. 


II. 


As the ladies entered the dining-room, the master of the Hurst advanced to 
meet them, from his station on the hearth-rug. 

Mr. Ridsdale was a handsome man, some ten years older than his wife, cour- 
teous in his manners, and rather stately in his bearing. The country. people 
called him proud, but he was a kind master, and considerate landlord, while his 

erosity was large, though discriminating. 
o The other gentlemen, who entered by different doors, as the clock in the hall 
struck eight, were three in number. 

The youngest was Edith Wilton’s brother, Harry, a merry law student of 
three-and-twenty, spending his vacation at Preston Beach, and now enjoying 
a week with his sister at the Hurst, where he was Jeanie Ridsdale’s devoted 
attendant. 

Of the other two, one was Major Carmichael, of Her Majesty’s service, the 
other was an American lawyer named Forsyth. 

The Major was a man o/ the Prince Rupert type, a cavalier of the olden time ; 
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tall, handsome, brave, and chivalrous. The only thing that prevented his being 


a hero was, that he was without steadfast purpose, and that his life lacked a centre. 
He had fancied himself in love so frequently, and had been ‘so often mistaken, that 
he feared he had lost the capacity for a strong emotion ; but his sympathies were 
keen, and his nature easily stirred on the surface. 

A certain superficiality, mingled with great good-nature, was his prevailing 
characteristic. How deep the real man went, no one knew positively ; his social 
polish was too perfect to show where veneering ended. 

Mr. Forsyth was a man of few words, and many ideas; he was grave, 
thoughtful, and reticent. Intensity of purpose, veiled by a quiet unassuming man- 
ner, marked his whole character. He was very strong, and very genuine, and 
capable of great ‘exertion. He was ordinarilyjndolent in body, though active in 
intellect ; his great physical strength was rarely’ suspected, until some unexpected 
occasion called for its exercise. He delighted. in argument, but hated defeat ; 
and though slow to move in an enterprise, was indefatigablein pursuit of any 
object that once excited his desire. He and the Major had arrived the previous 
week at the Hurst, and were both old friends ofthe Ridsdales, though Major 
Carmichael had been previously a stranger to the Wilton family. He had been 
a devoted admirer of Miss Paget, who had captivated his fancy for a while, during 
her belleship at Frederickton, but he had for the present transferred his attentions 
to Miss Wilton, who received them with marked indifference. He hurried to her 
side as she entered the room, and offered her his arm to conduct her to the table. 
She found herself seated between him and Mr. Forsyth, while Miss Paget claimed 
the latter gentleman’s attention on the opposite side, .The conversation fell natu - 
rally upon the day’s exploits. 

** The most superb fishing, Miss Wilton, ” the Major was saying ; “ fifty fish 
in an afternoon make famous sport. We rowed quite up to the Island, and there 
found ourselves in the very midst of them.” 

“‘ Did you catch any thing better than cod, Major ?” asked Mr. Ridsdale, from 
the foot of the table. 

“Two salmon, sir, of which we are very proud: Forsyth had the honour of the 
first, and I was fortunate enough to catch the other, while Harry was hanging 
skates in @ row on a sharp stick. ” 

“ Ah! but I had my success in another line,” said young Wilton ; “ you must 
not forget my discovery. Iam not sure that 1t will not prove the great catch of the 
season. 

my are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught,” laughed Jeanie, 
roguis 

- ton true ; but I doubt whether there are many of this complexion in our 
neighbourhood. You must know that as we were rowing round the Island, and 
I was poking round with the boat hook to keep the boat off the rocks, I felt that 
something heavy was attached. I hauled up a great mass of sea-weed, and 
entangled in it, I found an iron box with papers inside, which we couldn’t read. 
But the curious thing is, that there was a little chain around the box, that seems 
to have been attached to the rock, and the hook caught in a link, and so brought up 
the whole thing.” 

“There were curious marks cut in the cliff just above,” said Forsyth ; “ some- 
thing that looked like an R, followed by three crossés,-as if the rude inscription 
had been left as an indication for some one. We fished for a long time after- 
wards, but we found nothing; so we brought home the coffer to be examined. 

“* What time of tide was it?” asked Mr. Ridsdale. 

“ Just about low water, sir, in the slack before the flood. ” 
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“Curious,” said Mr. Ridsdale, musingly. “I heard of a thing of this kind 
when I was a boy. Some men fished up a box like this down below the Beach, 
on the American side; but they never made anything out of the contents. I 
believe the writing was in a foreign language that nobody could read. . When the 
cloth is removed we will examine this. Helena, you area mistress of tongues, 
possibly you may help us.” 

** Did you say, Mr. Forsyth, that there was something like an R on the rock 
above ?” asked Miss Paget of her neighbour. ‘Did it strike you at the time that 
it resembled a K?” 

“I did not think of it, Miss Paget. To tell the truth, I had the name of 
Rollinsin my mind. There used to beanold Captainon the river of that name, 
and I rather fancied the cache might belong to him; but I do remember that the 
R struck me as very imperfect. It is quite possible that your suggestion may be 
cotrect ; but how does that help us”——— : 

“Only that Miss Wilton told me to-day that tradition reports Captain Kidd to 
have buried treasure along these shores. ” 

“ Really,‘it becomes exciting,” said the Major to Miss Wilton. ‘‘ We may come 
into possession of an immense fortune. ” ; 

“* Treasure-trove belongs to the Crown, I believe,” said Edith ; ‘ but you must 
know English law better thanI. Ishall hope, therefore, for your sake, that if 
anything is found, it will be on our side of the line. ” 

“ The advantage will always be on your side,” said the Major, bowing gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ Will you take a glass of wine with me to the success of my pursuit of 
fortune ? ” 

“To your finding the pirate’s store, most certainly,” answered Miss Wilton, 
disregarding the significant glance that accompanied the last words of the Major. 
** Peace to Captain Kidd’s ashes, and long life to his gold and silver. May you 
find them speedily, and divide fairly ! ” 

When the cloth was removed, Harry Wilton left the room, and soon returned, 
carrying a little oblong iron box very much rusted and stained. The padlock which 
fastened it had been broken off in the morning, and within the coffer was lying a 
packet, enveloped in tarpaulin. ‘ 

Fold after fold being unwrapped, there was finally disclosed a tin case, in which 
afew bits of yellow paper were enclosed. On examination, one of them 
seemed to be part of a ship’s log kept in a foreign tongue, another was a rude 
chart of the bay, and the third was a narrow slip of parchment, on which were 
written in a cramped hand, nearly illegible, a few rude signs, followed by some 
letters, as follows :— 


W.N. W o. d.’den. 
ariehonderdeueenschredenvanhetrifuit. 


The company examined the strange manuscript curiously. Mr. Forsyth stu- 
died it carefully. Major Carmichael scanned it with a half disdainful expression. 
Miss Wilton’s eyes wandered restlessly from the papers to the faces of the gentle- 
men, in vain search of a key to the enigma. The others passed it from hand to 
hand despairingly. They had all examined it with the closest attention, when 
Miss Paget held out her jewelled little fingers, and took it from Mr. Forsyth, who 
was poring over it. 

“A fortune-teller once promised me I should find a treasure,” she said, smiling. 
“You have all scrutinized this uncanny missive in vain, suppose I make an effort. 
When my father was in the Foreign Office, I used sometimes to act as his private 
secretary, and learned several ciphers for amusement.” 
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ome her head over it attentively for a few moments, then held it up to 
e ‘ 
“ This does not look to me like cipher,” said she, sonia ‘ Yes, I am right, 
letters from others ? 
They indicate words, and these words are in a language I once knew. You re- 
member Kidd sailed in the Adventure galley from New York. I think he must 
have taken an old Hollander for pilot or mate. The signs I do not yet make out, 
but the words are in Dutch. ‘Arie honderd eu een schreden van het rif uit, 
Three hundred and one paces from the rock.” 
They all gathered around her; Mr. Forsyth pointed to the signs. ‘Are the 


_ points of the compass the same in Dutch .as in English?” he asked. ‘Could 


Ww.N. W. signify West North-west in Netherland parlance ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly,” answered Miss Paget ; ‘‘the words are nearly identical in the 
two languages, but the o. d. den baffles me. Perhaps, when we go to the Island, 
the sufroundings will help us to a solution of the riddle.” 

think now,” said Mrs. Ridsdale, rising, that. we have had sufficient deal- 


ings with the mysterious for one day. Come all of you to the drawing-room, and 


let us have some music, and lay Captain Kidd’s ghost.” 


IIT. 


The next day was stormy, and the promised excursion wasimpossible. The 
younger ladies repaired to the library, whither they were followed by the gentle- 
men, after a careful review of their fishing lines and flies in the smoking- 
room. 

Miss Wilton was found standing by the book-cases, running over volume after 
volume in search of a quotation. Jeanie was idly watching the rain drops from 
the window. Miss Paget was curled in the softest easy chair, close beside the 
bright fire, which the dampness rendered necessary. Her hair had fallen from 
its confining comb, after a fashion peculiarly its own, and was tumbling in golden 
waves over her shoulders. A volume of poems lay on her knee, but she was 
not reading. 

As Mr. Forsyth approached her, while Major Carmichael accosted Miss Wilton, 
she waved her hand towards a seat, without changing her attitude, and resumed 
her contemplation of the fire. The gentleman sank luxuriously into the library- 
chair, and did not offer to interrupt her reverie. From under his heavy brows he 
now and then cast a glance towards the motionless figure, and finding the lady 
apparently unconscious of his notice, he was studying her graceful pose with artis- 
tic pleasure, when she turned her eyes unexpectedly upon him. 

“Do I remind you of the Cenci?” she asked dreamily. 

“Not in the least,” he answered coolly. ‘* You have the colouring but not 
the type. I have been trying to discover what face it was that yours so strongly 
resembled, and I have just remembered. I once saw a portrait of Mary Stuart, 
which overthrew all my preconceived ideas of her beauty ; I had fancied her with 
the dark grace ofa French woman, but the picture gave her hair like yours, and 
I always thought the colour exeggerated until now.’ 

“It is very red, and vg J qangemen to paint: most artists fail entirely 
The only portrait of myself that was ever found satisfactory, was one in fancy 

“« Was it a Nixe?” 
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“* How came you to divine? It was an Undine in a white dress.” 

“You should have worn sea-green ; that is your appropriate setting, and you 
should never use any jewel but emeralds ”"—— 

“ Are you a judge of ladies’ costume, Mr. Forsyth?” 

“No, Miss Paget. People’s clothing is ordinarily commonplace, like them- 
selves ; only now and then does one meet a person who suggests individuality of 
attire. I appreciate effects, without analysing causes, but I have a keen eye for 
complementary colours.” 

“‘My general effect, then, depends upon harmonising my red by a judicious 
mixture of blue and yellow ?” 

“* Precisely, just as Miss Wilton is imperfect without a dash of scarlet. I 
have a fancy, too, that the colours that suit people are in some, sort typical of 
their characters. Red, now, is aggressive, war-like, fiery.” 

“ And green?” 

“Green is cool, unimpassioned, deep; it rests the tired eye to look upon it. 
It suggests unsunned depths, and profound recesses. Do you know how deep the 
colour of the grass is over graves ?” 

“* What a horrible sequitur? Am J suggestive of a sepulchre ?” 

_ “I think you are—I find myself wondering over how many buried hearts 
your path in life has led.” 

*** Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for love.’ ” 

“Do you, too, believe that old fable? Ah; it is the excuse all heartless 
women make to themselves for the mischief they do.”. 

“ Do you think me heartless, Mr. Forsyth ? ” 

“*No more so than nine-tenths of pretty women. Indifference is one of the de- 
fences of beauty. You all sing triumphantly, Saul has slain his’ thousands, but 
David his ten thousands! The victors do not mourn for the vanquished.” 

“* How little you know of women, Mr. Forsyth ! ” : 

“Not much, I confess. I have found it a dangerous study, and have con- 
fined myself to safer branches of science.” , 

“Then why theorise upon that of which you are ignorant? Do you know 
you are a hard man?” 

“‘ Pure New England granite, Miss Paget. A judicious admixture of quartz, 
feldspar, and mica.”’. 

**Tt is said the sweetest springs flow from the granite hills,” said the lady, 
musingly. ‘I have seen such cool, dark pools lying at their feet, and wondered 
whether the well-spring lay in the heart of the rock.” 

She looked up as she spoke, the eyes of the gentleman were upon her, dark 
eyes, brown as the springs she spoke, full of a strange deep light which rarely 
shone there. Miss Paget was not unused to read the language of the eye, -but 
this look baffled her. While she tried to decipher it, she felt that she was being 
penetrated by that clear, ardent gaze. 

“* Water flowed under the touch of Undine,” he said at length ; “ the forces 
of enchantment are mighty, even over that unstable element.” Then he rose 
slowly to his full height, and leaned a moment against the mantel, watching 
her. 

Not the faintest flush rose in her white cheek. She was now looking thought- 
fully into the fire; an inscrutable expression was on her brow, ; 

After a pause, she said lightly ; “ Poor Undine, her charms were all in vain ; 
water is less unstable than the heart of a man.” 

At this moment Miss Wilton raised her eyes from the book of engravings 
which she and the Major were examining. There was a curious penetrating 
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power in her glance, as Mr. Forsyth encountered it: The look in her ‘face 
changed the tenor of his speech; so slight a thing can alter the course of events. 

He made some jesting answer to Miss Paget’s words, and walked over to the 
table. Miss Wilton and the Major were discussing animatedly the merits of 
Doré’s illustrations of Dante. 


“TI appeal to you, Forsyth,” said the latter ; ‘help me to convince Miss Wil- 


ton that Ary Scheffer’s conception of Francesca da Rimini is far finer than Doré’s, 


The expression of the floating figures is the height of the pathetic,” 

‘*T think,” said Edith, “ that that floating motion is untrue to the poet’s idea. 
There is too much repose-in it, it is almost luxurious ; there is no swirling wind— 
they are upborne in aninfinite calm. But look here—see this terrible attitude 5 
the lovers are blown wp through the air. Look at that painful clinging of Fran- 
cesca’s arm about Paolo’s neck. The sense of falling makes the perpendicular 
position of the figures strike me as far more forcible than the horizontal ; and 
then that marvellous background of endless numbers whirled about in that fearful 
win d. 

_“ But the face of Schefier’s Francesca is so much more exquisite,” remonstrated 
the Major. 

“ True, Doré’s beauties are not successes, but, on the other hand, there is not 


passion enough in the other for the melancholy trinmph of the words the poet puts , 


into her mouth. Scheffer’s women, too, are allalike ; his Marys and his Mignons 


have the same type ; even the portraits that he painted of living people are all - 


moulded in the same angular mode, and all with the same selfish spirituality. Do 
you not agree with me, Mr. Forsyth?” 

“I confess that I do not always like that bloodless kind of Saint, but some of 
his pictures snit me marvellously, particularly i in the engravings ; for his colour is. 


fi 

“Ty saw that at the Manchester Exhibition,” said Major Cennitiheasl: as he 
crossed the réom to join Miss Paget, ‘‘and it impressed me profoundly. They 
told me it was the property of a Dutch gentleman at the Hague, who has a large 
collection of Scheffer’s pictures.” 

“I cannot like his works,” said Miss Wilton, “‘ they are too monastic and con- 
ventual. WhatI crave in painting, is vivid colour, and dramatic force.” 

‘“‘ That is natural,” said Mr. Forsyth. ‘‘I think your nature would seek such 


elements in everything. You delight in storm and tempest, in bright tints, in 


situations of excitement.” 

“Yes, anything but monotony and quiet ; but I love blazing sunshine better even 
than storm, though a high wind always makes my spirits rise.” 

“ It takes all the life out of me,” said Jeanie. 

“‘ No one would believe it, who had seen you ride on horseback in a Northeas 

said Harry, who had been flirting quietly in the window saa scm 
little blonde. 

“ You are a great lover of tranquillity, Mr. Forsyth,” said Edith; “ itis not an 
uncommon taste for a man, I find. I suppose people always like what - can 


- only have by snatches.” 


“ Possibly ; but rest is always good for the soul.” 


- “Unless one has too much of it, in which case it is debilitating; but you ae 


not averse to excitement any more than I, only you a, intellectual.” 
“ That is a curious judgment to pass.” > 
“ Ts it not atrue criticism ? ” 


. 


* Ah, you would make me confess myself. To tell the truth, 1 ines 


sensations.” 


—s a drawback. The Beatrice is very noble, and the St. Moniea full of exalted. 
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“So I have discovered.” 
‘* You are a close observer, Miss Wilton; what else have you ascertained?” 
- © That you are fond of experiments ; but, "like all workers in strange vo bi 
ries, with new elements, you should be careful of your crucible.” 

“I have a wholesome fear of retorts always.” 

“ They are not unfrequently explosive. One should beware of too much acid 
in using them.” 

“ You are an accomplished chemist, Miss Wilton.” 

‘*T know the uses of retorts, Mr. Forsyth.” 

“ Of that I have proof positive. Does your alchemy teach you the use of the 
divining rod that can help us to find this famous treasure ? ” 

“| fear it is past the power of my magic; but # may lie within that of Miss 
Paget, since she seems to be the chosen of the Fates.” 

Here Harry and Jeanie joined them at the table; the Major and Miss Paget 
came over from the fireside, and they fell to discussing plans and examining the 
manuscript, until the lunch-bell summoned them all to the dining-room. 

a was a long Northeaster ; the party was confined for a week to the 

Day after day found Mr. Forsyth at Miss Paget’s side, while the Major 

peo himself to Miss Wien, 3 in many efforts to overcome her well-bred indiff- 
erence. 

Piqued by his want of success, he was urged to greater earnestness than he was 
wont to feel inany pursuit, and to his surprise he found himself feeling a deeper 
interest than he had thought himself capable of experiencing. Her earnest and 
positive nature formed a marked contrast to his own easy and indifferent temper- 
ament, and he found himself speculating upon the effects of strong emotions upon 
Miss Wilton, with tingling nerves, and a mounting of hot blood to his cheeks, to 
which he had long been unaccustomed. 

She, on her part, was watching with curious attention the relations of Mr. © 
Forsyth and Miss Paget. It was a puzzling study. 

The perfect self-possession of both, the indolent, careless power of the man, and’ 
- the well-trained social grace of the lady, made them a fair match for each other. 
Edith’s closest scrutiny failed to convince her that Mr. Forsyth was in love. She 
was still more positive that Miss Paget was anxious to subjugate him without 
yielding herself to his influence. 

Helena’s long practice, and worldly wisdom, gave her great advantages ; but 
they were fairly baffled by the shrewdness and penetration of the lawyer. Tf he: 
did yield, it would be with his eyes open. Of all Miss Paget’s gracefully-careless © 
habits he took keen notice. He picked up her dropped gloves, and handkerchief, 
and shawl, a dozen times a day, with a satirical smile.’ He was always near to- 
adjust the ‘lace draperies which were perpetually slipping from ker pretty shoul- 
ders. He secured extra bon-bons for her at dinner, and rifled the en-house 
and gardens for the rarest and most gorgeous flower for her hair. He did not’ 
turn her music for her when she played, but sat, and listened with a 
expression on his face, while her cascade-like melodies rippled from her dainty 
finger-tips ; but when she sang, in that wonderfully trained voice: of hers, ‘those ' 
dramatic songs she loved, he would turn his back upon her, and stand in the : 
bay-window, so that she always failed to see the look in his eyes. =~ 

Miss Wilton, too, sang, but her talent and her musical education were far inferior 
to Helena’s. At times, she would chart some strong simple words with | al 
pathos and power. Her songs were not dramatic, but they were intense and vole 
feeling, and her voice was sympathetic and thrilling.. She and Jeanie sang delds 
together, and her rich contralto formed a pleasing concord with the young a 
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sweet soprano. Miss Paget always declined singing with another, and her music was 
quaint and unique, ordinarily with improvised accompaniments of great  brilliancy 
and descriptive character. 

One evening, she was sitting alone in the gloaming, playing a strange and 
dreary melody, in which you fancied you heard the murmur of the sea and the 
sough of stormy winds through waving pine-tops. Finally, she began to chant in 
low sweet tones a fragment of an old Scotch air :-— 

The night is dark, the way is long 
Between my love and me ; 3 

I hear the rush of mountain streams, 
The roaring of the sea. 

The stormy wind bluws fierce and chill, 
The snow sweeps o'er the waste, 

No ‘moon, no star, gives light to guide 
My steps that feebly haste. 

_ My sinking heart foretells my fate, 

No morn shall dawn for me ! 

A deep snow-wreath must be my grave 
Upon this lonely lea. 4 

One of her hands still wandered over the keys, the other was lying idly on the 
piano. Suddenly a form appeared dimly outlined in the shadow of the curtain. 
that draped the window just beside her. —_ one seized her left hand in a 
strong warm clasp, and kissed it. =~ 

She ‘sprang to her feet, but no’ one was there. She stepped out upon the 
piazza from the low window. The. moon was just rising over the hills ; she 
caught @ glimpse of the dark waters of the ‘bay, gilded by its light; the heavy 
perfume of the Persian lilac loaded the air with sweetness ; one star hung like a 
jewel in the western sky, that’ still glowed with faint amber tints of the faded 
sunset. There was not a sound but the rustle of the leaves in the soft night- 
breeze. The lawn was deserted. She walked round the house to the library 


_ Window, and looked in. There were lights within, and the whole party was- 


assembled. Major Carmichael and Miss Wilton were playing chess. “Mr. For- 
syth was standing beside Edith’s chair. His back was towards Miss sii and. 
she sould not see his face. 

“It must have been Harry,” thought the lady. “ Tt is only a jest. ” But as. 
sheaturned she caught a glimpse of young Wilton talking to Jeanie in the deep 


~ @umbrasure of the window. She stepped in — the open sash, ‘and joined the: 


oe Forsyth hastened to meet her ; his manner was cool and unembarrassed. 

“Your music has been charming us from a distance,” said he. ‘“ Why did you 
finish so abruptly ? ” 

“I was interrupted,” she answered, with a scrutinizing glance ; but the apes 
into which she looked showed nothing beyond faint surprise. 

“What a lovely evening,” said Jeanie. “Iam so thankfal the rain is ‘over. 
We shall at length have our excursion.. Mamma has planned it gloriously. 
Helena, do come here and listen.” And Miss Paget was compelled to’ receive 
the whole programme of the morrow, while Mr. Forsyth wandered up and down 


the walk, enjoying cigar. 
Miss Wilton was a late iia She was sabia on the following morning 


by the tread of horses under her windows. ~Hastily throwing on @ wrapper, she : 
HE: the window, and espied her brother and Jeanie equipped for ridmg. 
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“‘ My dear children,” she cried, ‘I thought we were to go boating to-day.” 

“‘ And so we are,” answered Jeanie’s merry young voice; “ but mamma thinks 
it will be pleasanter to ride out to the farm, and there take the boat to the Island. 
The boating-dresses have been sent there, and we can change our habits at the 
farm-house, and it will make more variety. Harry and I have to go on before to 
make some arrangements, and you and Helena are to follow with the Major and 
Mr. Forsyth as soon as you are ready. Papa has gone already, with the men 
and the boat, and we are to meet him at the Beach by eleven o’clock. It is low 
water at twelve.” 

The two young people cantered away ; and, after a hasty toilet, Miss Wilton 
descended to the drawing-room, where the gentlemen were attending upon Mrs. 
Ridsdale and Miss Paget. 

At ten the horses were brought round, and the cavalcade set forth. 

Miss Paget and Mr. Forsyth led the way. Helena’s beauty was never more 
effective than on horseback. Trained to the saddle from childhood, she rode 
with faultless grace and dexterity. Her dark green riding-habit showed the 
matchless outlines of her figure in full perfection, and the exercise brought a deli- 
cate colour to her naturally pale cheek. 

Mr. Forsyth was an accomplished horseman, and being well mounted, was in 
high spirits. 

Miss Wilton was a fearless rider, and sat her horse steadily. 'The Major took 
the best of care of her. The four rode along, sometimes abreast, chatting merrily, 
and making wild plans for the distribution of the treasure ; and again in couples, 
when the conversation took a different turn. 

The Major had completely abandoned his superficial manner in his intercourse 
with Miss Wilton. ‘There was a gravity and earnestness about him, when they 
talked together, that were new to her. Insensibly her coldness softened before 
his man!y deference. He talked to her of his past life, of his future prospects, and 
she sympathised with his projects, and listened with interest to his narrations. 
She, in her turn, was gracious and interesting. When well pleased, Edith could 
bevery charming, and this day suited her. The excitement of the excursion, the 
rapid motion, brought a brilliant light into her eyes, and a warm glow into her 
dark face. The magnetic current was set flowing, and one who knew her only in 
her ordinary phase would have been amazed at the transformation. 

Major Carmichael was astonished. She had attracted him before, she now 
fascinated him completely. He rode along in a curious kind of waking dream, 
wishing the road might prove endless. Buta sudien turn brought them in sight 
of the water, and at a distance they saw the chimneys of the farm-house rising among 
the larches. 

The ladies dismounted before the door, and having made the n change 
in their attire, soon reappeared, and walked down to the little sandy beach, where 
Mr. Ridsdale was waiting with the sail-boat. 

The breeze was fresh, and in three-quarters of an hour the boat’s keel grated on 
the hard pebbles of the Island shore, and the company landed on the rocks 
covered with sea-weed, and scrambled over their wet, slippery sides to the dry 
land. 

La Platte’s Island, so named from one of the early French explorers of the 
coast, was a little rocky piece of land rising in the upper part ofthe bay. <A few 
evergreens and silver birches were its only vegetation. A strong, wiry grass grew 
in tufts upon the granite. Sea-gulls built their nests along the shore, and bald- 
headed eagles raised their broods in the summits of the pines. 

Fishermen sometimes anchored their boats in the coves that alternated with 
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bluffs in the circumference of the island, but, except for their occasional visits, it 
was a solitary spot, dreary with blasted trees hung with festoons of gray moss, 
that gave them the air of reverend and solemn warders of this deserted for- 
tress. 

A short search revealed the rock with the mysterious signals. 

** That certainly looks strikingly like a K,” said Harry. 

“And I suppose the three crosses signify the three fathoms of water in 
which the box was found,” said Mr. Ridsdale. 

A compass was produced, and the west north-westerly direction accurately de- 
termined; after which, the gentlemen began to pace the distance. They were 
considerably encumbered by the underbrush and young trees that obstructed the 
passage ; but at last they came out into an open space where a solitary fir reared 
its lofty head. 


‘Tt is somewhere in this neighbourhood,’ said Mr. Ridsdale ; but how to 
ascertain the precise spot ?” 

The party dispersed in various directions to make explorations. Miss Paget 
sat down on the moss under the fir tree, and idly watched the others. Finally, 
she drew the tin case from her pocket, and examined the slip of parchment with 
the closest attention. 

“‘ QO. d. den,” said she, musingly ; “ the 0. may signify op. over, or onder— 
under—onder den den—but why two dens?” A cone fell at her feet from 
the tree above her. She gave a little scream of delight, and sprang to her feet. 
«‘ Eureka, I have it,” shecried ; “* den denne boom—onder den denne boom— 
under the fir tree. Thisis the very spot.” 

A call brought Mr. Ridsdale to herside, the others joined them, and they exam- 
ined the ground about the tree with great care. 

On one side, the roots had grown up in an arched form, and the earth had 
collected in a heap between their knots and curves. 

Harry struck a spade into the mass; it seemed loose and moveable. They all 
‘laboured by turns with pick and mattock. After an hour’s labour a large hole 
was made, but nothing discovered, and the tools rattled against the bare rock. The 
‘weary workers threw themselves upon the moss, to repose. 

** Captain Kidd is an old humbug,” said Harry Wilton. 

“ Perhaps we have missed the right spot,” suggested the Major. 

“I don’t believe there’s no sidge a person,” said Jeanie, pursing up her rosy 
mouth to looklike Mrs. Prig. 

Miss Paget bent over the trench, and took a little spike in her hand. She 
pushed away some of the earth from the roots of the fir, and stirred with the 
point in various directions. In a few moments she had loosened a small stone 
that served to close anaperture. There was a hollow behind. Mr. Forsyth, who 
was watching her curiously, came to her assistance. 

“ Put your hand into that hole, and pull,” said, she, with authority. 

The gentleman obeyed. He found that he was clasping the edge of a flat stone, 
so tightly wedged between the supporting roots, that it resisted his efforts. He 
was a very powerful man, and the situation was exciting. Bracing himself firmly, 
he pulled with both hands, exerting all his force. A portion of the root gave way ; 
the stone loosened ; one vigorous effort wrenched it from its position, and dis- 
closed a cavern in the rock, the sides formed of granite, and the top arched by 
one of the great roots of the tree. Within this natural tomb lay an oblong 
- of cedar, which, worm-eaten and decayed, had still resisted the action of time 
and moisture. 


With a shout of triumph, the gentleman seized upon the booty. Something 
rattled within. 
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“ Who bids for the first sight ?” shouted Harry, as he applied an axe to the 
lid 


All stood round in eager anticipation. A few more well directed blows, and 
the cover yielded. 

A universal exclamation of horror burst from the lips of the waiting group. 
They had exhumed a skeleton! 

The skeleton of a woman. 

About what was once the rounded neck lay a string of large pearls. initia 
gems sparkled among the crumbling bones of The hands. A few shreds of yellow 
linen lay among piles of gray dust. It was a ghastly sight! 

All shrank back appalled. After a moment, Helena laid her hand upon the 
lid. ‘ There is an inscription here,” she said. 

They read, faintly legible on the inside of the cover, a few words in Dutch, 


le to ‘all : 
Adriana Rijsboom, 
Beloved wife of 
Peter Cornelius Rijsboom, 
obit June 29, 1792. 


Nothing more. Some wandering captain had made of this island a rocky 
mausoleum for his dead bride, and perhaps with an intention of disinterring the 
well-loved remains, had left those strange signs by which their hiding-place could 
be traced. 

“To-day is the 29th of June,” said Miss Wilton. “ What an anniversary !” 
Solemnly they nailed on the lid again, and restored the box to its hiding-place. 
Gravely they replaced the stone, and piled the earth high above the arching 
roots. Then they returned to the boat. 

The sail was quiet and thoughtful. Miss Wilton stationed herself in the bow 
of the boat, before the mast. The Major sat near her, silent, but attentive. 
Finally she turned towards him, and he saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

%: Do not grieve, ” he said gently ; “ the pain of that separation has long been 
over.” 

“IT know!” she said ; “‘ but there was a vivid reality about the whole to me, 
that was positively painful. How bitter it must have been for poor Peter Cornelius 
to leave his wife alone in that desolate spot.” 

«Tt is the hardest trial a man can bear,” said the Major, earnestly, ‘‘to lose 
the woman he loves; but I think that it is more painful to be forced to leave her 
living, and to feel that she is lost to him for ever, than to know that she waits for 
him in the next life, and that after all it is only waiting, and not loss,” 

Edith made no reply. Major Carmichael paused 2 moment, and then, with a 
voice that shook a little, said slowly :— 

“ Miss Wilton, will you condemn me to leave my love behind me ?” 

She was still silent, and, after a moment, he continued :— 

“ You have taught me to look upon life as I never did before ; no other woman 
that I ever saw has moved me so deeply. With you by my side,I should be a 
worthier man ; you have taught me to know myself. And—I love you, 
Edi 

Miss Paget’s clear voice rang out in a strain of music from the stern; she 
sang : 

“ And lo! a blade fora knight’s emprise © 


Filled the fine empty sheath of a man,— 
The Duke grew straightway brave and wise.” 


‘He looked at her as a lover can. 


| 
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Neither the Major nor Miss Wilton heard the close of the ballad, for she bent 
towards him a moment, and said “ Stay !” 

The boat's keel grazed the sand. The Major lifted Edith in his arms, from the 
bow to the shore, and said a word in her ear that brought the colour flushing to 
her cheek. The others followed, and the ladies entered the farm-house, to find a 
comfortable collation prepared for them, by the thoughtful care of Mrs. Ridsdale. 

By the time they had partaken of the luncheon, the shadow of the morning 
was lifted from the brows of nearly all the party, but when the horses were brought 
round, Miss Paget was lifted gravely into the saddle by Mr. Forsyth, and they 
allowed the others to take the lead, and followed slowly at some distance. 

The lady was gay and mocking in her mood, the gentleman serious and 
absorbed. After some lively sally on her part, which failed to elicit & response, 
she turned her lovely head towards him, and asked : 

“Have you left your spirits yonder on the Island, that you ride along so 
gloomily ? Why mourn for such long-buried ashes ? ”’ 

“Ts not the dead Past always. melancholy spectacle?” said Mr. Forsyth. “ But, 
to tell the truth, it is the unborn Future that rules my mood to-day.” 

* The Future is always glorious, from its possibilitins. Why anticipate its hid- 
den evils ? it takes away courage. ’ 

“ Because they are necessary in calculating the sum of Fate. He is the true’ 
coward who shuns looking the worst in the face. or me, the dreaded calamity 
is far worse than the real stroke. ” 

“To tell the truth, in turn,” said Miss Paget, “calamity forms a small element 
in my thoughts. I have enough to do in enjoying the Present, without making 
myself wretched over what lies behind the impenetrable v 

And she began to carol a merry air. 

For Heaven’s sake, cease?” he cried impatiently: ‘‘ Why do you torture 
me ?” 

She looked at him with well-feigned amazement. 

“Do you dislike singing ?” she asked, innocently. 

He rode his horse close up to her, laid his hand on her bridle rein, and looked 
into her eyes. 


“Are youa woman, ora witch?” said he, with wrath. “I know you, and yet 


you hold me in your thrall. I believe you are the veritable —— 


** Without the soul,” she laughed. 
“‘ The water nymph had no soul until she lovea. Have you ever been in love, 
Miss Paget ?” 


‘‘T have fancied myself so,” said she, with a peculiar smile; ‘‘ but men have 
different version of that sentiment from women.” 

“‘They have indeed,” said he, bitterly. “Little you know what it is to 
struggle with a sentiment that masters you, soul and body, binds captive your in- 
tellect and judgment, and makes you a willing slave.” 

Now, in truth, her cheek flushed. 

“You are complimentary,” she cried, scornfully. 

His brow contracted, his eye flashed, then softened. 

“‘ Where a man gives his all,” he said, “he must needs show the worst as the 
best. If I am savage, you know what uncertainty makes meso. You cannot mis- 
apprehend me. It was I that kissed your hand last night.” 

“ Have you a double?” asked she, with astonishment ; ‘you were in the 


“« Before and after,” he answered. “I left it for a moment, and the others were 
too much absorbed to notice my brief absence.” 
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“Will you pardon my great liberty ?” he continued, after an instant. 

The flush faded on her cheek. She held out her hand frankly. ‘‘ Most freely 
I forgive you; but do not repeat the offence again—at least, when Sir John 
comes.” 

Sir John ?” 

“Sir John Melville, who is coming home from India next week. Ihave been 
engaged to him for the past six months.” 

Every particle of colour died in the man’s cheeks and lips ; his hand{fell from her 
rein. 

“T had not believed a woman could be so cruel !” he said, huskily. 

“«T never thought you were so much in earnest,” she said, quailing a little. 

He looked her straight in the eyes with cold scorn. ‘‘ You were unworthy of 
my love,” was all he said. 

“Tt was my fate,” she answered. ‘‘The gipsy told the truth, after all. I 
found a treasure, but it brought me trouble.” 

She bowed her bright head upon her saddle bow, and wept a few tears. For 
once in all her life she was profoundly moved. Only a moment, however, did her 
emotion conquer her proud self-possession. 

‘¢ After all, it was better for you,” she said. ‘“ We should never havé 
suited.” 

He made no reply, and they entered the park gates in silence. 

That evening Mr. Forsyth made his adieux to the Ridsdales. 

In taking leave of Miss Wilton, he pressed her hand cordially, and said with 
emphasis :— 

“Your warning was not untimely ; the crucible exploded.” 


MORE LIGHT! 


Wass the great Goethe ended his passing rich life upon earth, he cried with 
his last breath: “ More light!” Then the final darkness grew apace, and 
he whose unceasing longings had been for more light, gave a parting cry for it, as 
he was under the shadow of death. 

We are all under that shadow, as long as we live here below, for the whole 
ereation groaneth ever since God said: ‘ Let there be light! and there was light, 
and God saw the light that it was good,’ There is something irresistibly touch- 
ing in this unceasing longing after light that dwellsin allnature. The very stones 
of the earth strive towards the surface, now silently and slowly working their 
way upwards, as salt does, and many minerals, and now coming with terrible 
violence and fierce ebullition, rising through the crater of a volcano from the very 
bowels of our globe to the clouds above. Plants turn lovingly towards the great 
Giver of light, that bestows upon them their bright colours and the heat they re- 
quire for their life and their seed. Born in darkness, they will turn and twist 
till they reach the bright sunshine, sending out long, slender shoots, pushing 
their way through crack and crevice, climbing up to great heights and breaking 
through mighty rocks, but never ceasing till their etiolated petals are painted 
with brilliant hues and their precious fruit is ripened by the light of day. The 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and even the fish below thé waters, all 
must have light to grow and thrive; the very robber, who prowls under the 
shelter of darkness, seeking whom he may devour, the mole that lives under 
ground, and the eyeless dwellers in dark caves, must have some light, though 
they have to be content with less than the joyous offspring of day. Man, who 
was made a little lower than the children of light, stands in deadly fear of the arch 
enemy of his race, the Prince of Darkness, and his whole life here below is One 
continuous struggle for light. 

From the moment when he first comes forth out of darkness into light, man 
longs and yearns to master the powers of darkness that surround him wherever 
he lives upon earth. Everywhere he has but six months of day, and must submit 
to six months of night, however different the distribution may be in different 
zones. If he lives in the favoured regions of the equator, he may enjoy days, of 
which the shortest is but half an hour less than the longest ; if fate has assigned 
him a home near the poles, he has to endure a night of six months, for which 
even a day of equal length seems but a sorry compensation. Even in the hap- 
piest of regions in the temperate zones, the nights exceed the days for long 
winter months by several hours, and as we require at most but seven hours’ rest 
out of the twenty-tour, it is evident how much time man would be doomed to 
spend in painful darkness, if he had to depend for light upon Nature alone. 

From time immemorial, therefore, he has bent all the efforts of his mmd to- 
wards the supply of artificial light. The labourer desired to extend the time, 
when the work of his hand and the fruit of his skill could provide for his wants ; 
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the idle patrician preferred spending the evenings with merry friends, and the 
people at large ehjoyed nothing more than festivities at night, when the day’s 
work was over and its troubles were forgotten. It is remarkable, however, that 
nowhere in the vast and teeming realm of industry does man’s ingenuity seem to 
have been longer at fault, in devising the best means for accomplishing so simple 
a purpose, than in this question of light. For thousands of years organic sub- 
stances, rich in carbon, have been used, without further preparation, to produce 
artificial light. Pieces of lightwood, as they came from the forest, torches rudely 
formed of the pitch that nature afforded in its roughest form, and rushes gathered 
from the swamps, were kindled, and shed their feeble glimmer amid stifling odours 
and blinding clouds of smoke. These primitive contrivances have by no means 
i from among us; it is not only in the Highland glens and the dark 
valleys of the Black Forest that resinous pieces of pinewood light up many a 
lonely hut ; in the United States the thrifty, frugal farmer of Vermont, and the 
proud, poverty-striken planter of the South, spend even now many a winter night. 
by the flickering light, which, like many pretty things we love to see, pleases us by 
its merry play, its dancing lights and fitful shadows, but works destruction to the 
eye, and brings ruin to many a fair form. f : ite 
As civilisation advanced apace, and blackened roof-trees and weeping ey es 
led men to look for safer means of supplying light, the fatter oils, tallow, wax, 
train-oil, and like materials, were chosen. But even here, we cannot help wonder- 
ing at the strange inconsistency of the ancients, whose exquisite appreciation of 
the beautiful made them the masters of the world in all the fine arts, and yet 
allowed them to rest content with wretched oil-lamps, ill contrived, of evil smell, 
and bad effects on health and cleanliness. For such were even the Roman lamps ; 
made of bronze and precious metal, they were models of elegance and artistic 
beauty, unsurpassed in their perfection of form by anything that modern skill has 
ever produced ; and yet they blackened the richly-carved ceilings of imperial 
palaces. with their smoke, and oppressed the breathing of the.occupants of the room. 
Nor were these the only inconveniences connected with these beautiful, and yet 
so imperfect, works of art; for the supply of oil, which they held, was necessarily 
small, and hence, when the revels lasted late in the night, fresh oil had to be 
poured in, and frequently more than once. It was only at a later period, and for 

solemn occasions, such as a bridal, that sweet-smelling oils were employed. 
Whers costly lamps could not be used, the old-fashioned candle—which yet is 
never mentioned among the Greeks—was still in use. The usual house-lighting 
depended upon these wax or tallow candles, slips of resinous pine being only used 
out-doors. Instead of our wick, a pithy kind of rush was used, the indigenous 
papyrus of Italy ; these were covered with tallow for all the commoner purposes, 
while wax candles were mentioned with lamps in descriptions of splendour and 
profusion, just as they appear to this day on all festive occasions in company with 
gas. We have been equally faithful to the candlestick of olden times ; for the 
Romans had the very form which we now use, with the plate under the candle to 
protect the hand from the dripping of the hot wax and the flame from the draught 
of air. 
Strange as it seems, for nearly two thousand years human ingenuity could de- 
vise nothing better for the incessant and daily-increasing demand—More light! 
Generation after generation passed away, and the ill-smelling, smoking lamp, and 
the fickle, flickering candle remained the only aids that man could devise, when 
he wished to prolong the time of his labour and his enjoyment. Diligent monks 
ewailed bitterly the harsh fate that compelled them to copy with tearful eye the 
orgeously emblazoned works of their saints, and industrious mechanics, strained 
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heir eyesight by a dim candle to earn their scanty living. A piece of bright tin 
hung behind his light by an ingenious monk in a Welsh convent formed the rude 
beginning of the reflector of our day, and the aid derived from a tall goblet-of 
light Rhenish wine, that accidentally came to stand between the cobbler of Nurem- 

berg and his light, led to the glass globe, filled with water, which now-a-days 
helps many a sad worker by night. Was not even St. Dominick found writing 
iundustriously by a tallow candle, which became a fiery trial to the arch enemy ? 
The saint had not seen the little black Prince of Darkness, as he crept cautiously: 
from an opening in the fire-place ; but when he at last became aware of his pre- 
sence, the Evil One changed in an instant into an ape, and with a thousand ludi- 

crous gestures and antics he tried to upset the grim gravity of the saint. But in 
vain! The saint wrote and wrote, till the candle required snuffing. Evidently 
candles were not unjustly looked upon as allies of the devil. .At once the latter 
began his dance anew, drumming on his belly and playing upon his nose as upon. 
a flute. One more leap, and he sat upon the saint’s table. ‘‘Stay,” said St. 
Dominick, solemnly and imperatively ; “hold my candle till I have done. I 
command thee in the name of God!” The poor devil was forced to obey: With 
one hand be humbly took off his little peaked cap, with the other he took the 
candle from the candlestick. But since patience is a virtue, and thus impossible 
to his kind, he soon began his antics once more, whirling his head all around, 
performing on all possible and impossible instruments, and presenting the saint 
with a full view of his tongue. The latter wrote on undisturbed, casting only an 
occasional glance of quiet satisfaction at the fast diminishing candle. It was bound 
to the hand that held it, by his command; in vain did the devil try to shake it 
off and to resume his natural shape. He could not break the fearful spell that held 
him, and now the flame began to touch his hand. He yelled, and called upon 
his familiar spirits to come to his aid, but they dared not enter the saint’s holy 
cell. St. Dominick smiles, and the devil is maddened to blind rage. Buta 
saint’s smile has wondrous power ; the spell is loosened, and in an instant the 
released demon vanishes, leaving us as a legacy the saying, that we cannot “ hold 
a candle” to another. 

No invention has made such slow progress as that of light ; until in our own 
day ingenuity has suddenly advanced with gigantic strides. Even the discovery 
of the wick was only made after centuries of daily suffering. It is well known 
that the liquid oils and solid fats, which are almost exclusively used for the pur- 
pose of producing light, have this in common, that they cannot -be made to 
evaporate directly, but decompose at a high temperature into combustible gases. 
Hence they cannot be kindled themselves, but require a wick, in whose delicate 
fibres the liquid or molten fat is gradually changed into gas by the flame itself. 
As this gas burns off, it produces heat by its own flame, and thus the process is 
going on uninterruptedly, as long as fat and candle are not consumed. There 
is, therefore, no essential difference between the process which goes.on ina candle, 
and that by which we burn gas ; there the wick is the retort and the flame is the 
fire that surrounds the latter at the gasworks. It was, hence, a great progress, 
when the wick was discovered, and the flame could thus be made to assume,a 
steady, equal light. The discovery became a far greater blessing to mankind 
than is generally knawn, and, moreover, we cannot dispense with the wick even 
now, in the days of our far-famed pro 

For ages, wick and fat were the only two elements used to produce light. 
The former was very much what it is now—a more or less substantial thread of 
hemp, flax, or cotton twisted in various ways. The fatty substances, on’ the 
contrary, varied with every country and every age. Man went first to the plants 
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that grew around him, and pressed them into his service ; he took the oily seeds 
of rape, flax, and, hemp, or the nuts of olive trees and palms, and gradually’ 
learned to press them, purify and clear them, till they would burn up completely, 
leaving little or no obnoxious residues. He soon found out their relative useful- 
ness ; how the same quantity of linseed oil burnt twelve hours ; hemp oil, eleven ; 
rape-seed oil, twelve; and olive oil, best and purest of all, also twelve hours. 
He discovered'that while rape-seed oil burnt most economically, it smoked more 
than others; and that the oil of poppy-seed is the cheapest and most available. 
Vast fields are covered in France and in Germany especially, with beautiful crops 
of rape, which in Spring shine brilliantly in the rich yellow of countless blossoms. 
Their brilliancy seems to predict the bright light that is going to spring from the 
ripened seed, while their fragrance fills the air far and near, and swarms of bees 
come from all sides to suck their sweet honey. Before the pods are ripened, the 
crop is reaped and the seed threshed out, to be spread on large cloths for the 
purpose of drying and of preventing too great a loss of seed. When quite dry, 
it is carried to the mill, and there stamped or ground into large cakes, from which 
at last the rich oil runs off in golden streams, while the remaining substance, 
even when pressed again and again, furnishes nutritious food for cattle. The oil, 
however, isas yet too richly saturated with carbon to be fit for burning; it must first 
be clarified or refined—a process which was formerly carried on ina variety of 
ways, till in our day the agency of sulphuric acid is almost exclusively employed. 
The consumption of this oil is enormous, and to some countries a source of great 
profit ; thus the town of Lille, in France, alone produces annually rapeseed oil to 
the amount of five millions of dollars! Nevertheless the demand constantly 
exceeds the supply, and hence the olive of Southern Europe, the fruit of the 
Paulownia, the nut of the red palm, and countless other products of Africa and 
South America, have to furnish the means of producing artificial light. Even 
wax has to be gathered not only from the stores of industrious bees, who them- 
selves but borrowed it from sweet plants, but also from the plants directly, as in 
the case of the wax-palm of the Andes. 

Finally, the search was even extended to the tiny mosses of our day, which 
were found to have ancestors of gigantic proportions, that lie buried in vast beds 
all over the world. Thus the English ‘‘mosses” and the Irish “ bogs” have 
been found to consist of nothing but a vegetable mould of more or less density, 
according to the drainage-fall—a mass of giant moss in a state of compression, 
and partially decomposed. “When this substance was brought under the all- 
scrutinizing eye of modern chemistry, the discovery was made, that it would 
furnish a fat capable of making candles; and an Irish member, the O’Gorman 
neg appeared in Parliament with some specimens of this manufacture — 

Where the vegetable kingdom does not suffice, man turns with eagerness to 
the world of animals, and lays them under contribution in his insatiable longing 
after light. He soon found out that all herbivorous animals deposit in their cel- 
lular tissues great masses of fat, which are admirably adapted for the 
purposes of combustion : and at once millions of sheep and of cattle were raised 
on the vast steppes of Asia and Russia, of Northern Germany and Southern 
Africa, on the pusztas of Hungary and the pampas of South America, in order 
to furnish nothing but their skins and their fat to provide for the wants of distant 
nations. The masses of tallow which are thus obtained are perfectly surprising 
to all ‘who do not watch the ways of the world’s commerce. 

The sea, is in'‘like manner, compelled to give up her treasures, and from the 
gigantic whale, who furnishes blubber by the ton, to the diminutive fry, which 
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has to be pressed ‘by the'ton, the denizens of the deep are all called upon to serve 
man for the purpose of giving him light. ‘Spermaceti is to this day a beautiful, 
cheap material for candles, which would be more highly appreciated if it were 
less liable to adulteration. Where wax and sperm are still too expensive, recourse 
is had to stearine, a substance invented by Mill and Motard in Paris, in 1829. 
It is nothing but mutton-fat, carefully purified, and then freed by acids from the 
oil it contains, which leaves behind a white substance, called stearine, and not 
unlike wax in its appearance and light-giving qualities. ; 

Finally, in our own day, the|mineral kingdom even has been made the willing 
servant of man, and the pure oil, which gushes up from the very bowels of the 
earth, has, as rock-oil, petroleum, or kerosene, to burn in our lamps, affording 
even at the present stage of its history, by far the cheapest light among all its 
numerous competitors, 

Whatever may be the material of which use is made for the’ purpose of light- 
ing, its nature is that of an inflammable fat, and its use lies in the action of the 
wick, without which it would give much ‘smoke and but little light. For-we 
have seen already, that what really burns is the gas developed from the oily sub- 
stance, and that by it eountless little particles of carbon are rendered incan- 
descent. It depends upon the quantity of oxygen which is present in the flame, 
whether these atoms remain suspended for a longer time in the flame before they 
are burnt, or quickly pass off. In the former case they obtain the highest pos- 
sible temperature, and give, therefore, the brightest light; in the latter, they 
burn instantly, and hence give only a passing light, requiring unceasing renewal. 
This is the case, for instance, with the tiny rushlights which Nuremberg sends to 
all parts of the globe. A little wick is fastened to a triangle-of tin, supported 
by a cork, and floating on the oil that feeds the light. The latter is blue, and 
extremely weak ; ifthe wick is diminished, the light becomes ‘still bluer, and at 
last has no effect at all, and any number of'‘such lights would not give as mueh 
light as a common candle. The reason is, that the little particles of carbon are 
burnt before they have had time to become incandescent; as soon as they are 
formed, they touch the oxygen of the air and change into carbogen, which, as 
gas, has no brilliancy. Ifthe wick is enlarged, on the other hand, the power of 
illumination increases, and far more rapidly than the consumption of oil. But 
this enlargement speedily reaches its limit, for a wick of undue size produces a 
dark red flame, abounding in smoke and scattering a profusion of soot through 
the air. Hence the necessity of increasing light, not by adding to the size of the 
wicks, but to their number. This is the reason why all the lamps which we 
know, from the long-buried lamps of the Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans, down 
to the quaint old forms still used in the houses of the poor, have very nearly the 
same wick. A like impediment stood in the way of increasing the size of wax- 
candles, and even the votive ‘tapers seen in Catholic churches, and not seldom’ 
exceeding the height and size of a grown man, are either mere shams, or give 
only avery moderate light, utterly out of proportion to their colossal appearanee. 

In spite of these troubles, which appear unbearable to the -spoilt child of our 
age, oil-lamps and torches were all the light our forefathers had, in their houses 
and abroad. At ‘home their ceilings were blackened, their linen soiled, and their 
faces disfigured: in the streets they were stifled and blinded by the smoke 
arising from the beacons ‘burning ‘before the palaces of the great, and the torches 
in the ‘hands of-outrummers and link-boys. Large bonfires had to be kindled, ‘to 
send impertant news from county to county, and ‘beacons, consuming ‘whole forests 
in a few years, lighted up banks of navigable rivers and the dangerous points of 
fhe seacoast. Even where the nobler structures of after ages guided countless 
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vessels, the apparatus was more costly, but hardly more efficient. As many as 
eighty and a hundred lamps were sometimes burning in one of these watch-towers, 
aided by reflectors, and yet so feeble was their light and so treacherous in dark, 
stormy nights, that petitions were sent to the English aud the French Govern- 
ments, praying for a return to the barbarous system of the Middle Ages. 

No improvement had yet been devised in lamp or candle, when, in 1784, a 
Swiss philosopher, Argand, invented the circular wick, enclosed in a cylinder of 
glass. He was a man of uncommon ingenuity, who had already made various 
useful inventions in other branches of industry, and devoted himself to the study 
of this great question, how more light could be obtained. He needed lamps in 
great numbers for his manufactories, and as he had learnt by experience that the 
wick could not be made thicker without diminishing the light, it occurred to him 
to extend it in a circle. This increased the size, and at the same time gave him 
a central space within the ring, through which a current of air was brought to 
play upon the wick, which prevented the forming of soot and increased the illumi- 
nating power. The discovery, which was thus in part accidental, as he had not 
originally counted upon the advantages derived from the strong draught within, 
created by the heat of the flame, was, nevertheless, at once fully appreciated by 
the intelligent inventor. He immediately determined to seek a market, and as 
the English were then enjoying the reputation of being willing to reward liberally 
every invention that could aid them in developing and perfecting their manufac- 
tures, he determined to offer it for sale in London. On the way he came near 
losing the whole fruit of his labours. Like King Joash of old, Argand could not 
resist the temptation of exhibiting his treasures to the Assyrians, who were in 
this case represented by the savants of Paris, and one of them at once caught at 
the principle. While Argand went to England, and there, during the rigid exa- 
mination to which his invention was subjected, was led to add the chimney, the 
same discovery was made in France by his rival, l’Ange. Both men had been 
led almost necessarily to the conviction, that an outer current of air must needs 
be at least as useful to the flame as an inner current, as they needed for this pur- 
pose a cylinder that should be transparent, and yet capable of resisting great heat, 
both fell upon the same contrivance, the ‘glass chimney of our day. Thus it 
came about, that while Argand is undoubtedly the sole inventor of the circular 
form of the wick and the inner current of air, he must share the not less important 
invention of the glass tube, which creates the outer current, with the French- 
man, l’Ange. The latter had, in the meantime, presented himself, lamp in 
hand, before the French Academy, and as the report on his invention was made 
a few days before his Swiss rival obtained a patent in England, the French 
people are apt to claim the whole proudly as their own invention. The matter 
was still further complicated by the strange retribution which befel the favourite 
of the Academy. He lost, in the annals of science and in the memory of the 
public, the fame of his discovery. First, it so happened that he thought it best, 
after the manner of the day, to engage the interest of the leading journal of 
Paris in his behalf; as he did not know the editor, he prevailed upon a certain 
M. Quinquet to introduce him to the former. The editor, from carelessness or 
ignorance, stated in the article which he wrote on the subject, and which 
created a great sensation, that this marvellous lamp with its brilliant light had 
been presented to him by Messrs. Quinquet and Ange. The public, always 
equally careless and ignorant, did not take the trouble to retain both names, 
and to this day the lamp is in France simply called guinguet, after a man who 
had nothing whatever to do with the invention. Sic ruunt fata. | 7 

Poor M. l’Ange was equally unfortunate, as we learn from Friedrich Mohrs 
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interesting monograph on that subject, when the Government at last decided to 
bestow upon him the well-earned reward. Argand had been signally unsuccess~ 
ful in England, where his patent was attacked on all sides and rendered ut- 
terly unprofitable tohim. He returned, almost heart-broken, to France, and en- 
deavoured to obtain there a like patent. It was granted, in the shape of an ex- 
clusive monopoly for fifteen years; but this apparent injustice roused the indig- 
nation of his competitor and the judges of the Academy, who jointly remonstrated 
with the Government. To cut the Gordian knot, both inventors were joined in 
the patent, and it was ordered that every lamp of the kind should bear a stamp 
with the words: Argand et [Ange invenerunt. L’Ange was speedily forgotten, 
and in England and abroad Argand alone is known and honoured as the in- 
ventor. After all, however, he also had, like most inventors, to be content with 
the fame ; for very shortly after the patent had been granted, the French re- 
volution broke out and swept away this monopoly with so many others. 
Itis with our inventions as with our sins: Ce n’est que le premier pas qué 
cote. If the first difficulty is once overcome, others quickly disappear, and ad- 
ditions are apt to be made with surprising rapidity. So it was with the Argand 
burner. Carcel soon added a really valuable improvement, and actually gave 
the world More Light, when he carried the oil in superabundance up to the 
wick, so that the supply was never wanting and the flame never reduced. This 
gave not only a brighter and steadier light, but admitted also of a larger sup- 
ply being filled in at once. The feeding of the wick was accomplished by a kind 
of clockwork, which was wound up and then set two miniature pumps in opera- 
tion ; these supplied the wick to overflowing, and the superfluous oil dropped back 
again into the reservoir. The great expense caused by the complicated machinery 
prevented, however, these Carcel Jamps from being used by all but the richer classes, 
who still prefer them to all‘ others. This led to the invention of the Moderator 
lamps, in which the same end is obtained by a powerful spring, which, in its efforts 
to relieve itself from the pressure to which it is subjected, when the lamp is lit, 
sets a simple mechanism in motion, and thus raises the oil continually to the desired 
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Next came the attempts to improve the reflectors, which had long been used to 
increase the illuminating power of lights, from the humble tin plate of the poor 
mechanic to the enormous mirrors which were used in lighthouses. A French 
engineer, Teulére, suggested certain changes in the ‘form and the polish ofthese 
reflectors, by which all rays of light were caught and directly sent back, and called 
the new instruments catoptric instruments. They were, however, adapted only to 
large dimensions, and hence efforts were made to contrive like improvements for 
domestic purposes, which ended in the so-called Astral lamp. Here the reflector 
is, in the form of a circular screen, placed above the light, not polished, but of a 


_ dead white, and thus, throwing its soft, white light from above downward, well 


deserved the name of sidereal, or starlight. It is to this day the most perfect 
instrument ofits kind, and would, ne doubt, still be the favourite of all nations, if 
in the meantime a new material had not been discovered, which rapidly diminished 
the use of fat and oils, and hence required also new lamps. ° 
This was the gas obtained either from coal or mineral oil; and although the use 
of the former is much improved by the Argand burner, and the latter cannot be 
used at all without his chimney, his invention is yet essentially changed by the intro- 
duction of the new substitute. 
Almost at the same time with Argand’s invention, the restless longing after More 
Light had led to the astounding discovery that bituminous coal, which in its natural 
shape is unfit for illumination, could by skilful treatment, and especially by 
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removing all sulphurous elements, be changed into a.form which gave a cheap and: 
brilliant light. This was the gas of our days, the product of dry distillation of 
coal, of which the purified coke remains. First introduced in 1812, in London 
and 1820 in Paris, gas is now burnt for purposes of light in all civilised countries, 
and gives us, at one great step, immeasurably more light for public and private 

It has enormous advantages over the former methods of lighting : it 
requires no wick and casts no shadow with its reservoir ; it is obtained from a 
cheap and almost universal product of nature, and does not even destroy this, but 
leaves it behind in the shape of valuable fuel. It can be used without chimney, 
burning freely, and without forming soot: used in.an Argand burner, it gives an 
almost perfect light, abundant, and yet soft and steady. Nevertheless, it has its 
drawbacks also. The apparatus for making and distributing it is so costly that it 
cannot yet be economically employed for single houses, and is suited only, where 
a large consumption warrants such an outlay, for cities and manufactories. In 
towns, the necessity of undermining streets and keeping the pavement in a constant 
state of repair is considered a daily-increasing objection ; while in houses its use is 
deprecated as unwholesome in chambers, and unbecoming in ball-rooms. Nor must 
we forget the difficulty with which it can be carried about, which is but imperfeetly 
relieved by gutta-percha tubes; and the accidents which will happen in spite of 
all precautions from neglect in shutting it off, or from accidental injury to the pipes. 
Hence, lamps and candles are so far from going out of use that their consumption 
has steadily increased during recent years. 

Under this stimulant, electricity was next called into aid in the search after More 
Light. The electric spark was changed into a continuous ray, and thus a light 
was obtained, which blinds the unprotected eye at a distance of five hundred yards, 
Its production, however, is difficult and expensive, and little use would be made 
of it, were it not that the electric light has already proved a great blessing—at sea. 
It has been found that every steamer can easily spare one or two horse-power, 
which suffice to work the famous electric generator of Berlioz, and thus to produce 
a powerful light, perfectly unaffected by the strongest wind or the heaviest swell. 
It flashes forth in a moment, when needed, and thus prevents collision in much 
frequented waters ; it lights up the sea and displays its hidden dangers far and near 
and enables the commander to send signals to a distance of ten miles. Its effi- 
ciency has been proved by actual experiments on a French monitor, the Héroine, 
and on the beautiful yacht of Prince Napoleon. But it serves other purposes 
besides. Electric rays can be sent from the machine, and no trace of them is 
seen on the way, till they have reached their aim, where a bright luminous spot 
instantly reveals every detail. Thus a hostile vessel may be illuminated and 
examined at an enormous distance, without being able to see its adversary ; for on 
land, the atoms constantly floating in the air form a luminous bridge for the ray of 
light, while at sea the particles are generally transparent, or so diluted, that they 
do not form the comet’s tail which we see on shore. What a formidable power in 
time of war! A vessel sails along the coast, and without revealing her presence, 
she opens her batteries of light, and behold! the coast lies in broad daylight; the 
guns are pointed, the enemy is dislodged, and the vessel vanishes again into dark 
night like a phantom! Thus the electric light, as yet unavailable for domestic 
purposes, is of incalculable importance for the safety of navigation and the art of 
naval warfare. 

A far more formidable rival than gas and electricity is the oil which Mother 
Nature provides almost ready prepared, and which promises for the future ar 
even greater supply of More Light than it has yet furnished. Its discovery pro- 
duced the strange effect, that while the price of the oil fell to a fraction of its 


former value, it bestowed upon the lucky: finders of oil-wells fabulous’ fortunes, 
which were often spent in a few months, as they had been made in a few months; 
This rock-oil is the product of enormous deposits of decayed coal, which seem to 
cover the whole new continent. In its natural shape it is a black fluid, which 
consists of a mixture of very varied elements. One part, which boils at a lower 
temperature than water, the so-called naphtha, explodes at very low heat, and is 
therefore too dangerous to be used directly for lighting purposes. Carefully en 
closed in iron pipes, and subjected to a strict surveillance, it serves, however, to be 
changed into gas, and thus becomes useful indirectly. Another product is an 
asphaltic residue, which is also used for making gas; but the most important is 
the purified rock-oil itself, which is perfectly colourless, like water. It burns, 
with an open wick, in a very ry manner, giving a feeble light, and de- 
veloping a large amount of soot with an intolerable, dense smoke. But used 
with an Argand burner, the chimney of which has been slightly modified, as ex- 
perience has taught us, the flame, which before was four or five-inches high, con- 
tracts to about an inch and a half, and now emits a brilliant, pure white light. 
No other flame, it will be seen, proves so clearly that the question of More 
Light i is a mere matter of contrivance ; the nature and the quantity of the-material 
remaining the same, and only the apparatus for burning it being slightly changed. 

The simplicity and the cheapness of the lamp in which petroleum is: burnt, 
together with the low price of the material itself, have made the use of. the new 
burning fluid almost universal, and it may be hoped that the-only two objections 
which are still urged,.the unpleasant smell communicated by the slightest touch, 
and the danger of frequent explosions, which have cost more: lives already than 
railways and steamboats together, may soon be obviated by the ingenuity of in-- 
ventors. Another question of greater difficulty is connected with the extent to 
which Nature is likely to supply the desired material. The demand is increasing 
daily, and as whole vast countries consume petroleum in enormous quantities 
without producing any at all, the anxiety of a final failure isnot unnatural. Coal 
and coal-oil are necessarily finite quantities. But even if the latter should cease 
to pour forth in unlimited supplies, the vast mass of soil which is saturated with 


oil will, properly distilled, yield in its turn a large quantity; then the extensive — 


deposits of bituminous slate, of peat, and similar materials, which have been 
neglected since the discovery ‘of rock-oil, will be restored to favour ; and, in all 
probability, when want sharpens the eyes of explorers, entirely new stores of ante- 
diluvian plants will be discovered. Even if petroleum should be found to be as 
useful for heating as it is for lighting, and railway trains and ocean steamers 
should be propelled by the new motive power, for which probabilities increase 
every day, Nature will be found ready, like a kind mother, to supply with lavish 
hand what man needs in his struggle for More Light. 

. In the meantime, however; great efforts have been made to obtain, by entirely 
new means, @ light which is to surpass immensely all that has been known here- 
tofore. Itis not more than about fourteen years since Professor Bunsen, in 
Giéttingen, for the first time succeeded in producing the new metal magnesium in 
large quantities, and at the same time showed the use that might be made of it 
for the purpose of obtaining a brilliant light. It proved to be a most curious 
metal, of ridiculously small specific gravity, easily melted at a low 
and still more easily distilled. A thin wire of the new metal, heated: red hot, 
burnt with a most intense heat and dazzling brilliancy, leaving only caustic mag- 
nesia behind. 

Two great difficulties, however, presented themselves at the very 
magnesium was enormously expensive ; and the apparatus by which the Saning 
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wire is pushed forward is rather complicated. The price will probably soon be 
reduced, as much has already been done in that direction. Manufactories have 
arisen in imitation of the first, established at Salford, in which magnesium is rapidly 
and economically prepared ; a steel cylinder with a fine opening at the lower end 
receives the bulky mass, which then is pressed through by means of a powerful 
hydraulic press. The lamp in which it is burnt is as yet rather complicated ; the 
wire or ribbon is wound round a spindle, which is slowly turned by clockwork ; 
the end of the wire passes through a wire net, and is pushed forward at the re- 
quired speed by the motion of the spindle. The metal, once lighted, burns with 
a brilliant white light, so soft, however, that it resembles moonlight. The French 
apparatus, in which the lamp consists of a threefold coil of wire, is said to burn 
more evenly and steadily, but the expense is still considerable. . 

The main importance of the magnesium light lay, until recently, in its use for 
the purposes of photography. A negative, taken with Leroux’s lamp, required 
only thirty seconds, and an enlarged picture could be taken in two minutes. Its 
brilliancy, surpassed only five hundred and twenty-seven times by that of the 
sun, is made specially valuable in this case, because in the spectrum the violet 
rays prevail, which are chemically the most effective, and which are, in this as- 
pect, surpassed by the sun only thirty-six times. The same advantages make it 
most useful for the exploration of subterranean spaces, to which no sunlight pene- 
trates, and of the sea at great depths. Piozzi Smith employed it, on that ac- 
count, in his most interesting explorations of the interior of the Pyramids. 

The Drummond light, which is produced by the burning of pure light in a 
mixture of oxygen and common gas, labours likewise under the same disadvantage 
of its great costliness ; though for the purpose of lighting'up large buildings, public 
places and lighthouses, nothing more effective has yet been devised. For, un- 
fortunately, oxygen, though abundant in the air as well as in all the solid bodies 
which we know, is difficult to obtain by itself, and hence very costly. All en- 
deavours to produce it cheap enough to make it available for commercial purposes 
have, until recently, failed ; the most successful, that of Boussingault, resulting in 
greater economy, but only for small quantities. In 1867, however, a young: 
French chemist, Mallet, devised an extremely ingenious method, in which, by a 
single heating, the oxygen was withdrawn from the atmospheric air, passed into 
a@ given body, and finally stored up in a gasometer. Upon this another chemist, 
Tessié du Motay, has still farther improved, by charging simple potash with the 
oxygen of the air. This successful invention was at once encouraged by the 
authorities of the Empire, and practical experiments on a larger’scale were made 
at the Hotel de Ville, in Paris. A number of candelabra were erected with five 
burners each ; these burners are double, having one for bi-carbonated hydrogen 
and another for oxygen, both of which are varied in their passage through two 
very narrow channels ; a small stick of magnesium is in the centre between them. 
The light is magnificent, gaslight looking poor by its side, and what is equally 
valuable, it remains undisturbed by the air, so that during a violent storm which 
had put out every gaslight in Paris, these oxygen lights continued to burn un- 
moved. The superiority of the new light is, therefore, established, but the ques- 
tion of economy remains to be solved. It must not be forgotten, that the oxygen 
system requires double pipes and a special apparatus, which increases the first cost. 
Then the magnesium is used-up so rapidly, that it requires renewal every week, 
and this would seem to bring us back to the old-fashioned days of wicks. Finally, 
it appears that the light is pleasant enough at the distance at which it is seen in 
the candelabra, fifteen feet from the eye, but that it has to be softened by ground 
glass when used in the house. It is true, such lamps were successfully made for 
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the ex-Emperor and some high officials, but only as experiments. Hence it would 
seem as if the new light also would be mainly useful for large establishments, 
theatres, hotels, and the like, and leave the ordinary gas in possession of streets 
and private houses. On the other hand, it is interesting to know how ingenuity, 
stimulated by partial success, has devised, in a few months already, means to 


- obviate the main difficulties connected with the new system. Zircon, an abso- 


lutely indestructible metal, has been substituted for magnesium, and a new plan 
@evised to prevent the possibility of explosion by a close wire of platinum ; while 


* the inventor himself has established a factory of oxygen, which will furnish the 


material very cheaply. There is every reason to hope, therefore, that a very 
short time will, in the material aspect of the question, also furnish a satisfactory 
answer to the daily-increasing demand for More Light ! 


THE USURPER. 


“Farewell, my Friend,” I said, and went my way 
And thought, “ Perhaps we shall not meet again, 
- But meet or not, our Friendship shall remain.” 
Yet new lands and strange faces seemed to dim 
Her memory ; a foolish, passing whim 
Might make me half forget our parting day. 
Thus first. Then, by degrees, and more and more, 
Would thoughts of heramong my musings stray : 
At last they filled my heart from roof to floor; — 
Which questioning, I found, in Friendship’s stead 
The tyrant Love established. Sorrowfully 
I sought her presence : ‘‘ Friendship has flown,” I said, 
“ And Love usurped her kingdom utterly.” 
She raised her eyes to mine, in which, behold 
Mirrored, the self-same tale I just had told. 


K 


THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. 


“ When Pilate was sat down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, 
* Have thou nothing to do with that just man ; for I have suffered many things this day 
in a dream because of him.’ ’— Matt. xxvii, 19. 


I xNow my lord would laugh my dream to scorn. 
He dreams no dreams, or else sees truth and dream 
Thesame. Whyshould Itellhim ? What a night! 
If I should speak its visions. I believe 

Our very augurs would declare me mad, 

And these fanatic Jews themselves would say 
No prophet of their sacred books e’er saw 

In fasting trance so weird a world — 

Methought 

I stood before the temple gates. A vast 

And wondrous moonlight flooded the huge pile, 
Whose pillars gleamed with stately white and gold: 
And on the steps one stood, and stretched his arms , 
And called, ‘ Come unto me, come unto me! 

All ye who labour and are heavy laden 

And I will give you rest!’ Sweet was that voice 
And plaintive, with an undertone of strength 

That thrilled the soul with strange unrest and love. 
Nor less did love burn in his deep young eyes 

And light a halo round his lofty brow. 

But all the people hurried by, and scoffed, 
Orlaughed. None cameto him. None took 

His hand. Yet still he stood, like some 

Grand statue of our Roman Pantheon, 

But different—for godlike love and truth 
Illumined him. Joveand Apollo thus 

Never were fashioned by the sculptor’s hand. 


But my dream changed. The golden moonlight paled 
Under a flying scud of mist, and all 

Grew black behind the temple. Muttering moans 

Of thunder burst afar o’er Olivet. 

The monumental cypresses beyond 

The walls grew blacker, and the olive trees 
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Tossed, like gray phantoms, their huge twisted trunks 
Moaning and shivering. A great wind arose 
And bore a blare of trumpets from the west, 
Wailing along the sky. Then shadowy shapes 
That seemed the semblance of an army, passed 
Tumultuous, crowding all their serried force, 
With chariots and flying standards ori 
Into one solid thunder-cloud, whence came 
Swift balls of fire and crashing thunder peals, 
Till all the temple shook. But in the pause 
Between the peals, I heard upon the steps 
That voice still plaintive, as a wind-harp’s tone, 
‘* Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” it cried, 
‘** Thou that dost stone the prophets, thou whose hand 
Nails to the bitter and the shameful cross 
The bringers of good tidings. Ah, how oft 
Would I have gathered thee unto my heart 
As the hen gathereth her young ; but ye 
Would not. Behold, your hour has come !” 
And then, 

The changes of my dream swept me along 
Through streets I never saw—through low-arched doors, 
Through dark and tortuous caves, up marble steps 
Through royal halls that opened vistas long, 
Past golden thrones, where kings and emperors 
Sat mute and dead—past endless hurrying crowds, 
Past gleaming files of grim centurions,— 
On, till I reached a bleak and windy hill,— 
And some one whispered “ Golgotha.” There hung 
The youth whom they accuse to-day, upon 
The Roman gibbet. Low his head was bowed 
In agonizing death. But slowly all his form 
Grew luminous—and luminous the cross, 
And the great light increased till all the place 
Was morning sunshine. And behold the crowd 
Around all vanished in the blaze. Behold, 
The kings all crumbled on their shadowy thrones— 
The iron legions blew away like smoke— 
Yea, the great temple and the city walls 
And all the people—faded into air. 
But that strange cross, with Him who hung thereon 
Grew toa blinding sun. 

Then a voice spoke, 
‘The heavenly kingdom cometh upon earth. 
The truth—not mine, but God’s and man’s—the truth 
Man’s soul is born into as into air 
And sunshine comes not to destroy, but comes 
Creating all things new—till. the whole earth 
Is saturated with the love of God, 
And all mankind are one great family.” 
Then, far away on the horizon’s verge 
I saw a city shining—half on earth 
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THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. 


It seemed, and half in air. Perhaps, I thought, 
This is great Rome—and I shall find the house 

I lived in when a girl, and shield myself 

In its cool courts from this intense strange light ; 
And then I hurried on, o’er rugged rocks, 

O’er windy plains, down valleys dim and damp, 
That held the twilight all day long—till all 
Grew dark, and I went groping through the gloom ; 
Then suddenly a yawning precipice 

Ended my flight—and giddy on its verge 

I sank, and slid, down, down, clutching the air— 
Shot through with dizzy horror—white pale forms 
Of nameless terror at the bottom stood 

And held their arms to grasp me—when I woke— 
I woke—drenched with great drops of agony— 
And lay awake, counting the weird wan hours 

Of murky dawn. I will not tell my dream 

To Pilate—only that I dreamed of Him, 

The wondrous Teacher, suffering much in dreams. 
I trust my lord will bear no part to-day 

In this unhallowed trial—else I fear 

Some hidden curse will light upon our house— 
Such visions cannot be false auguries. 


THE LAST OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


“Salimmo su, ei primo ed io secondo, 
Tauto ch ’io vidi delle cose belle, 
Che porta il Ciel, per un pertugio tondo : 
E quindi uscimmo a riveder le Stelle.”—Danre. 


The picture of Virgil leading Dante from the nether darkness into the upper 
world, 


“ Where thus outcome, again they saw the stars,” 


is a fitting image of the struggle and progress of a great mind from the deeps of 
ignorance and poverty into the beautiful world of poetry, where balmy zephyrs dry 
the tears and fill the lungs, and where nature resounds with happy songs, which 
the emancipated soul may learn and repeat to thousands who, like himself, are 
yearning for light, and knowledge, and pleasure. 

Jacques Jasmin, the Last of the Troubadours, is one of the curiosities of modern 
literature. The son of a tailor, and himself, to the day of his death, a barber, it 
is not the strangest fact concerning him that he ranks in the honourable literature 
of labour with Taylor, the waterman, Bloomfield, the shoemaker, Burns, the 
ploughwan, or with Béranger, another tailor’s son, or Jean Reboul, the baker. 
His claims to our consideration are greater than this. During his life, although very 
popular in France, he was but little known in England. Now that heis dead, it 
seems desirable to examine more carefully his singular and unique claims, and pay 
a brief tribute to his memory. 

The poets of labour just mentioned wrote in the current English and French of 
the day, and were read wherever these languages were spoken. But Jasmin is the 
poet of a language long since disused, except as the peasant language of the South 
of France, and he wrote to please the people, who, like himself, spoke that lan- 
guage, and were educated only in the school of Nature. 

But this language, now so forgotten, had a glorlous past. A daughter of the 
Latin, the Provengale Romane, had its birth in that territory of which Ville- 
main says: ‘‘ Victorious Rome was pleased to call it, not a province of Italy, but, 
in the words of the elder Pliny, a continuation of Italy itself.” The Provengale 
was the earliest born and most precocious of the dialects which sprang from the 
Latin, and reached its prime in the twelfth century ; it was made flexible, versa- 
tile, and harmonious by jongleurs and troubadours, who sang and recited, in their 
wanderings, the deeds of heroes and the passion of lovers. It spread, with only 
slight dialectic differences, into Eastern Spain, the coasts of Northern Italy, and 
the Balearic Isles ; and it bore itself in honourable rivalry with the Langue d’oil, 
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which was spoken to the north of the Loire. But power and progress were at the 
North, while devastation and misery held sway at the South. In vain did 
literature and language struggle against the fierce persecution of the Albigenses, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; both rapidly declined, until the 
Langue d’oc, or Provencal, became a patois defined by a French writer as “an 
old language which has suffered misfortunes,’ and described by another as 
“«persécutée jusque sous le chaume,” driven from the chateau to the thatch. 

This language was the sole inheritance of the poor barber poet, who came un- 
heralded upon his birthright ; but he drew inspiration from the life around him ; 
heard with joy the simple stories and traditions of the country-side, andin a 
rhyme, like that of the Troubadours, but far livelier and more varied, he wove 
them into garlands of song for the festival days of his admiring comrades. At 
first that was his sole ambition ; but his fame soon spread to the North. It became 
the fashion for Parisian tourists to visit his humble shop. Travellers from other 
countries were attracted by the literary phenomenon ; his poems were translated 
into French, English, and German, and thus his old popular tongue, fallen for 
centuries into oblivion, has for a time resumed its place in literature among the 
written languages. 

This is the praise that is due to Jasmin. Let us look very briefly at his life 
and works. Of his life there is little to say, as to its events, at least ; a dozen 

lines would complete the biography ; but his works merit, and will repay, a more 
studious consideration. 

Jacques Jasmin was born at Agen, the chief town of the Department of Lot-et- 
Garonne. It is worth noting that the elder Scaliger died, and the younger was 
born here, because their fame seems to have dwelt in the memory and affected the 
imagination of Jasmin. He became, he says, a dreamer by the fountain 
when he was told that ‘‘a famous writer, Jules-César Scaliger, had made his 
immortal verses chime with the sound of its silver wave.” ; 

We are indebted to one of his earlier poems, ‘“‘ Mous Soubenls” (mes sowe- 
nirs ), which appeared in 1830, for a simple and touching account of his early 
career ; he describes the hardships and extreme poverty of his youth, and gives a 
humorous account of his peceadilloes. The Jasmins, for generations, had the 
unfortunate habit of dying in the alms-house, and he touchingly describes the 
parting with his poor old grandfather, as, overcome by poverty and sickness, he sets 
off tottering for the same final resting-place. Once the Jasmin family were without 
bread, and his mother’s wedding ring, en dernier ressori, went to the pawn- 


broker’s to furnish a meal, and when it came, how the children laughed and © 


shouted, and ate, oblivious of the morrow! ‘The furniture of the old room, how 
meagre! Then came his lessons at the church seminary, or charity school, and the 
story of his progress ; in six months he had learned to read, six months after he 
was an acolyte in the mass ; again six months pass, and heis a singer in the choir, 
intoning the Tantwm Ergo. A comic account follows of his first love scrape: he 
is caught and locked up, but passes the time in stealing the preserves of the 
superior—an unpardonable sin; and thus, six months after, he is driven away 
accursed 


At length, behold him in the maisonnette bleue, apprentice to the barber, to 
learn ‘‘ the silver secrets of the razor and the comb.” But while he learned to 
make and dress wigs, to cut hair and to shave, the burning passion of song came 

-upon him. His leisure time was passed in reading, but he revolved poems in his 
mind, and sang them even with the scissors or razor in his hand. He read 
Florian and Ducray Duminiil, fell in love with the language of Hsielle, and 
determined to write in “‘ that sweet patois which she spoke so charmingly.” With 
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a crowd he went to the theatre, and he was in ecstacies at the play, the music, the 
scenes ; ah, 


“——que de pais nouvéls 
Oh coumo y canton bién! quin parla dous et tendre.” 


With such simple events, a double existence, he says, was engendered, within him ; 
the one craving a. solitude in which he “ dreamed a thousand sweet things,” the other 
seeking the gay world, with its myriad pleasures. At eighteen he married, dressed 
for the occasion in his “ dyed cap, blue coat, and coarse shirt with a ealico front.” 
Then, in the hey-day of youth, and feeling the afflatus of poetry, the question natu- 
rally arose whether he should shave or sing for a living ; but seeing ina country 
paper the sage couplet, 


“ Pegasus was the horse that bore 
Poets to the alms-house door,” 


he made his final determination that he would shave for a living and sing for 
pleasure ; and he never deviated from this determination. 
_ This isa very simple recital, taken from the sowvenirs, but they are throughout 
illustrative of the man ; proud of his poverty, proud of his trade, and proud of his 
verses. He says, “I might, had I wished, by borrowing lying colours, have 
painted fine adventures, which would have made me more famous ; for in our age, 
covered with gold and silk, the false dazzles and pleases, while truth tires and 
seems cold. Away with the false; I desire the true. Let others lie in their 
works ; as for me, I am what I am, nothing more, nothing less. If I am not 
handsome, I am real.” 
And at the close of his poem he displays the cheerfulness of his philosophy by 
saying of his poem : 

“ Pérdi moun ten, es bray, mais noun moun 

Boti mous vers en papillotos.” 


_ “TJ lose my time, ’tis true, but not my paper, for that I can use to make curl 


His first published work, and one which immediately gave him renown, was Lou 
Chalibari (Le Charivari), a mock-heroic poem, conceived without a knowledge 
of Homer and the schools, so correctly, and executed so powerfully, that, in the 
opinion of Nodier, it contests the prize with the Lutrin of Boileau and La Seechia 
Rapita (the rape of the bucket), of Tassoni. In 1835 appeared his little pastoral 
epic, L’ Abuglo de Casteél-cwillé(the Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé), of which Léon 
de Lavergne speaks as “‘ Cette touchante histoire quia fait verser tant de larmes 
sur toute la ligne des Pyrenées.” Although it has been rendered by Longfellow 
in English, as well as both idioms would admit, there are a freshness and naturalness 
in the story, and a harmony and tenderness in the language of the original, which 
are not even approached in the translation. In 1840 he gave to the world his 
Franconneto (Franconnette), which he dedicatéd to the eity of Toulouse, and 
which eminent critics have considered his best poem. The élite of Toulouse had 
given him a banquet in 1836, and the President had offered as a sentiment, “ ‘The 
adopted son of the city of Toulouse—Jasmin.” This poem washis response. It 
is long, and will not bear partition, but without thorough and delighted persual, no 
one can form an idea of its wonderful peasant creations, the versatile dramatic 
effects, the dancing measure of the Lyric portions, and the climax which is reached 
in the Quatriémo Paouzo, or fourth canto. 
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Franconnette is the village belle, Za Poulido de las Poulidos (la Jolie des 
Jolies), whose beauties are described by the poet in enthusiastic details. She is 
. betrothed to Marcel, a soldier, upon whom she looks coldly; but in the dance, 
when, according to custom, the maiden, who becomes tired, is obliged to submit 
to an embrace from her partner, she gives the kiss to Pascal, the blacksmith, 
and with it her heart, which had been untouched before. This enrages Marcel, 
who slaps the fortunate rival in the face, and is knocked down and thoroughly 
beaten for his pains. Then he meditates revenge, which is the ‘principal motive 
of the piece. At the Christmas festival, Marcel appears disguised as the Sorcerer 
of the Black Wood, and denounces the poor girl as the cursed daughter of a 
Huguenot, and “sold to the devil;” any one who marries her will die at her first 
embrace. The credulous villagers avoid her, the priest refuses her the commu- 
nion, the mob rush to her cottage to burn her in it, when Pascal and Marcel rush 
upon the scene, and at the moment of greatest danger, the latter confesses his 
stratagem, and generously gives her up to Pascal. But upon this slender plot 
what garlands of poetry are festooned! what dramatic effects, what lyric bursts ! 
The pictures of the peasants’ festivals verify the French dictum: “If you wish, 
great gentlemen, to describe us shepherds as we are, you must become peasants 
yourselves.” Nothing can be finer than the love-song composed by Pascal, en 
troubadour, and sung for him by his friend Thomas, en yongleur. And the close 
is at once comic and touching: Early in the morning, after the marriage, the 
crowd of gay youths, still uncertain as to the sorcery, assemble before the house 
to know of the welfare of les nouveaux mariés; Pascal and Franconette come 
to the little window, and Frangonette, blushing scarlet, presents the two pieces of 
the broken garter, while the young men, more madly her admirers than ever, 
shout, “Oh! jamais plus non creyren as sourcies!” (We shall believe in sor- 
ceries no more). 

But we have neither the time to spend in these delineations, nor are we 
satisfied to weaken these beautiful poems by attempted outlines. 

In 1840 he published his Maltro [Inoucento (Crazy Martha), which, if 
not so much a work of varied art, is a still more touching story than Fran- 
connette. The next year appeared Les Deux Fréres Jumeaux (Lous dus 
frays bessous),and in 1849, La Semaine d’un Fils (La semmano d'un fil). 

We have mentioned only his principal poems; his minor verses are all 
striking and beautiful; but we must pass them by, to say that, with all the 
simplicity, truth, and freshness of the improvisatore, in seeming, the poetry 
of Jasmin is in reality thoroughly laboured and chdtié. It comes, indeed, 
fresh from the heart; and speaks to the heart ; it is in the language of the 
people; there is no rhetorical artifice: he was ignorant of the schools, but, like 
a skilful painter, he works by rules, although self-taught. He makes the 
cartoon, he studies his persons and groups from life, he spreads his canvas, 
and he spares no labour to make his figures speak and live before us. His 
poems are thus cabinet pictures of rare truth and rare finish. There is a 

e in his life which illustrates his high appreciation of the labour justly 
demanded by the art of poetry, and in which he speaks admirably for him- 
self. There was a certain Peyrotte, a peasant poet, like himself, a wotier of 
the department of Hérault, who sent him a Christmas challenge in 1847 to recite 
verses in the style of the old troubadours, at the public games in Montpel- 
lier. Peyrotte proposed that four persons known to literature should name 
three subjects, that the poets should be shut up for twenty-four hours to treat 
them, and then come forth and compete for the prize in public recitation. 
This challenge was made public; here is Jasmin’s letter in reply: . 
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“Sir: I received only the day before yesterday, the evening before my departure, your 
cartel poetique ; but I must tell you that had I received it at a more opportune time, I 
should not have been able to accept it. ay 

What! sir, you propose to my muse, which so much loves fresh air and liberty, to 
shut itself up in a close room, guarded by four sentinels, who would let nothing but 
food pass in, and there, to treat three given subjects in twenty-four hours! a gts 
Three subjects in twenty-four hours! You make me shudder, sir. In the danger to 
which you would subject my muse, I must confess to you, in all humility, that it has 
been 80 naive iu its following of the ancient school, as to be only able to grant me two 
or three verses a day. My five poems: L’Aveugle, Mes Souvenirs, Franconnette, 
Marthe la Folle, and Les Deux Jumeauz, have cost me twelve years of labour, and 
they do not, moreover, number in all more than two thousand four hundred verses. 

he chances, you see, would not beequal. Hardly would our two muses become pri- 
soners, When yours would have finished the triple task, before mine, poor little wench, 
would have found its first inspiration. 

I do not, therefore, dare to enter the lists with you. The horse that drags its car 
ay 8 along, but which, nevertheless, arrives at its gaol, cannot compete with the 

ery locomotive. The art which produces verses one by one, cannot enter into compe- 
tition with the 

So my muse declares i in advance conquered, and I authorise you to register my 
declaration to thateffect. I have the honour, sir, tosalute you. 

JACQUES JASMIN. 

P.S.—Now that you know the muse, in two words know the man. I love glory, but 
the success of another never disturbs my sleep. 


Next to this self-respect and the pains-taking devotion to his muse, the most 
striking characteristic of the poet is his wonderful versatility. Most poets per- 
form best in a single part; Jasmin is not only felicitous in the grave and the 
gay, but he so intermingles both that his power over the reader is greatly 
enhanced thereby. He passes with perfect command from laughter to tears, 
from the De profundis to the Ezaltavi. Add to this that he was a great 
actor, as well as a great dramatist. With a singularly mobile face, effective 
natural gesture, clear pronunciation, and a nobly modulated voice, he recited 
and acted his own poems, to the great delight and amid the enthusiasm of 
thousands who flocked to hear him, as he made his annual tour through the 
provinces. Often visited in his humble home by strangers and tourists, he 
would burst from his shop into his little sanded parlour, razor or comb in hand, 
and say, ‘“ Excuse me a few minutes, I am shaving a customer.” This done, 
he would return, and take out his portfolio. “Shall I make you laugh or 
cry ? or perhaps both? I can do it.” And then, although his auditors knew 
nothing of the language, the acting was so excellent, that they caught its 
meaning, and laughed and cried as he played upon the chords of their hearts; 
they saw the story in his face, and at his fingers’ ends. Lavergne, after 
witnessing such a display, declared: ‘Il est pleureur, il est bouffon, il est 
sublime, il est naif,—c’est un grand artiste.” The man was the poem himself, 
the last and greatest of the Troubadours, one of the people, the friend of the 
people, the poet of the people, making the old patois resound through France, 
singing not chansons de geste and sirvenies, not the impurities of the gay 
science, and the arrets d’ amour, but the simple life of the peasant and a 
pure morality never tarnished by the humid breath of lust. 

Jasmin never lost his simplicity, but with it he always had a harmless, and 
what may be called a self-protecting vanity. He estimated himself at his 
real value; he thought himself the best modern poet France had produced. 
Titled visitors, who came to hear him read, he received in his humble house, 
with genuine good humour, but without obsequiousness. They came to him, 
and he obliged them; he wanted nothing they could bestow. He was the 
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poet-hero of Agen, which gave him a golden crown; at Lyons he received 
two crowns. He was the adopted child of Toulouse. Allured to Paris, he ~ 
was kindly received by Louis Philippe and his family, invested with the Legion 
@honneur, and, what he esteemed much more, was honoured with a banquet 
by the barbers of Paris. At the séance of the French Academy on the 
20th of August, 1852, he received the “extraordinary prize” of five thousand 
francs, on presenting which M. Villemain, the distinguished littérateur and 

secretary, pronounced a laudatory discourse of great beauty and 
finish, in which, after mentioning his other claims to this prize, he says:— 
“ Another glory of this- original talent, a title by which it seeks the literary 
crown, is that it breathes only the justest and purest sentiments :—God, 
country; the family, love well bestowed and faithful, grateful friendship, zeal 
in the cause of the poor, the orphan, the suffering, for the village church, for 
the ruined home of the good priest, for the statue of the hero.” To whom 
else among the brilliant crowd of modern French writers could such an 
éloge belong. 

Often urged to come into the sunlight of patronage or court favour at Lyons 
or Paris, and to repose upon his laurels, he always refused, and returned 
happy and contented to the maisonnette bleue, where he died on the 6th of 
October, 1864. We have reserved for another paper a version of his story of 
Crazy Martha (Maltro L’Inoucento), which our readers, we feel sure, will 
thank us for bringing to their knowledge. 


DRESS-PARADE.—FOUR PICTURES. 


HARP, shifting lines of glittering light, 

The bayonets flash firm files along, 
O’er breasts whose patriot fires burn bright, 

That muster near a thousand strong. 
With hands enured to warlike deeds, 

Who well have learnt the soldier’s trade, 
Her champions, when their country needs, 

Staunch freemen stand at Dress-Parade. 


i 

A shortened, service-shrunken line, 

On soil the fo¢man’s blood has drenched, 
Flushed with the victor’s crimson wine, 

With martial ardour still unquenched. 
Another dawn brings battle-storm ! 

Well knows each heart, all undismayed, 
Thereafter many a manly form 

No more shall stand at Dress-Parade ! 


Ii. 
The final, happy victory won, 
Fresh garlanded with royal thanks, 
Stand a bronzed handful in the sun,— 
Remnant of thrice replenished ranks. 
For songs of peace and home, they change 
Familiar battle-music played 
Where Death well knew the gamut’s range,- —_ 
A last, glad, peace-crowned Dress-Parade. 


IV. 
The last,—till, granted their release 
From life’s hard marches, sharp alarms, 
And won those fields where perfect peace 
Folds the war-weary in her arms. 
Comrades, when ‘neath the soothing sod— 
Or soon, or late—they all are laid ; 
On shining sand, triumphant trod, 
They'll have the final Dress-Parade ! 


4 


CHILDHOOD. 


INCE all the people in the world have been children once, it is strange that so 
little is known about childhood. Books written upon the subject have the air 

of treatises on unknown animals—they are mere speculations. Children’s words, 
thoughts, and actions seem to us as marvellous and inconceivable as if we had never 
been children ourselves. None can recall the sensations and i impressions of in- 
fancy, nor the endless incidents which made the time like the charming '“‘ Story 
without an End,” a history of droll terrors, inspired by thistle-downs, of encounters 


with dragon-flies and bumble-bees, of perilous falls from chairs, of summer after- — 


noon naps on a bed so vast, and among pillows so mountainous that the frightful 
danger of being lost there was incurred. 

Even a mother knows not half the thoughts and amusements of the children. If 
she hears them making a great noise in the corner, she hardly perceives the two- 
headed giants they are killing in that same corner. From a ee she reads 
to them— 

! says gridiron, 
I’m the 
Fetch them to me, 


without observing the curious, interminable train of suggestions evoked in their small 

brains. Nor do they ever remember it themselves in after life, except in 

glimpses, by means of associations with odours, or in some other intangible way. 
You pick up a nursery book and read :-— 


At Brill on the hill 
The wind blows shrill, 
The cook no meat will dress, 
At Stowe in the wold, 
The wind blows cold, 
I know no more than this, 


and become vaguely aware that it was a vivid picture once. “ Brill on the hill.” 
There were high chimneys and peaked roofs at Brill, and the wind roared round 
them tremendously, and in the kitchen was a bare windy floor, and the meat was 
frozen on the table, and the cook sat doggedly by the hearth, and would not try 
to cook over such a pinched fire. But “Stowe in wold.” Ah, that was snug 
down among trees, the wind blew cold there too, but dinner was a-cooking at 
Stowe, and everybody was comfortable. 
Or you are dreaming over a cigar, and drift into a 


Vision of 
Read with a boy’s delight— 
Viziers nodding — 
In some Arabian Night. 
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and realise that you once had reveries more splendid than any cigar can now pro- 
duce. ‘There is an old book, like the very smell of honeysuckle for riveting 
childish sensations—Pilgrim’s Progress. Just turning its leaves makes a wind to 
blow from the Delectable Mountains. Just lifting its cover gives us admittance 
to the boundless imaginary world seldom recognised by adults, but lying side by 
side with our old world, and constantly inhabited by children. ‘ 

- Qh that isa wonderful, wonderful world! ‘To live in it is not to live these 
common days of eating, drinking, dressing, and undressing. No, to live in the 
children’s world is to spend your time in vanquishing bears in dens of shawls. It 
is to go a-rowing, early and late, in an overturned ottoman, with a fire-shovel 
for oar, over immense visionary leagues. It is to hunt Indians through wood 
ravines under tables, and over mountain ranges of sofa, returning at night with 
monstrous clusters of scalps, composed of kitchen towels, and dusters, and hanging 
the Indian chief (a standard for fire irons with two arms and a round head), to the 
door knob. It is to create a superb theatre out of a large Bible for a stage, small 
sbooks for side-entrances, and cardboard figures, and wooden soldiers, for actors—a 
structure to be contemplated with deep silent joy—a structure capable of being 
filled with life and splendid animation. It 1s to go on railway journeys across the 
continent in a row of chairs, mamma’s arm-chair the locomotive, with ringings and 
whistlings, with stations and stoppages, and multitudinous adventures, 

Once upon a time an unfortunate little girl was obliged to spend the greater part 
of her time sitting under a table making believe to be passenger in an omnibus, 
while her brother sat on top driving two chairs, and never letting her out, 

however much she wept, until they came to the end of the journey, and much, much 
did she weep. Her woe was difficult to be explained, difficult to be assuaged—it 
always seemed to be nothing but a quarrel. 

As to that, children’s woes are rarely understood or assuaged. No one can 
console them, because no one knows what they are. Is there any alleviation for 
lying in bed in the dark, I should liketo know? Particularly if conducted thither 
by a person prone to look for thieves on the way, the children ignorant of what 
they are coming to, but whispering among their little selves, now and then saying, - 
‘Boo !” into black corners, and getting their nerves ready for the horrors of hands 
coming up from under their beds, aud things coming in at the door. Is there a 
remedy for that grievous woe, the tyranny of great children over the less, of the — 
big brother, for instance, who makes the little one taste the awful sensation of 
being beaten about the head with a pillow, and drives him, indeed, from pillar 
to post all day? Cana mitigation be devised for the inevitable weary task, so 
sure to make young life a burden, of learning not to put feet upon chair-rounds, 
not to-touch the wall in ascending the stairs, to open doors without handling any 
thing but their knobs, to refrain from the almost irresistible pleasure of drumming 
with knife and fork, to clean shoes on the mat, and so forth? And what can 
soften the climax of misery, from Shakespeare’s day to this—going to school? Is 
there a balm for the bursting, pitiful little heart a child carries in his breast when 
first he goes to school? None. The baby-scholar must carry his own oppression. 
None are cognisant of his longing, anguishful yearning for his mother, of his alarms 
and terrors. None know the homesick reveries he falls into about the pleasant 
time when there was no school in his horizon, except, perhaps, the teacher whose 
business it is to thrash the boys—she shakes her head at him if she finds out what 
he is thinking of. 

How fortunate it is that existence, as one wears on in the experiment of living, 
becomes tolerable, though there be a school in it—becomes endurable even to the 
most determined hater of books. ‘Happily all children do not hate school, A few. 
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are so infatuated with books, they wish to read continually. Such are conversant 
with Plutarch and Shakespeare, with all literature and history, before their twelfth 
year, and have amassed a fund of information never to be equalled by those who 
begin to read later in life. However, these do not know as much about the world 
outside of books as ordinary children do. Child book-worms are never interested 
in nature; they cannot distinguish birds by their songs, know not the construction 
of nests, nor the food of insects, worms, and fruits that birds love. Your small 
students rarely master that sweet, wild accomplishment, so common among rural 
children, of imitating the singing of birds, the hum of bees, and wasps, and the 
voices of animals. They are deficient in constructiveness too, being unable to 


make windmills and waterwheels, and never would dream of converting a kitchen 


table into a billiard table, with elastic sides, pockets, balls, and cues complete, as 
the book-hater will do. When they play, they are kings giving audience, or field 
marshals, or they ride round the house on phantom steeds, whipping themselves 
with lilac switches, and fancying they are off on a hawking party with knights and 
ladies of the middle ages, as they have read of such things in books. 

Thomas De Quincey gives a beautiful account of this kind of a child-life in his 

Reminiscences; an account of two magnificent, fabulous kingdoms, governed by 
himself and his brother, when they were children. Thoseadorers of Wellington, 
and writers of small newspapers for their own entertainment, the Bronté children, 
were examples of infant literati. A little girl of the species once invited a party 
of her friends to tea, and when they were duly assembled presented to each one a 
book, and sat down with a book herself, entirely satisfied, and supposing her guests 
to be so. Little did she care for any of the games so carefully handed down from 
generation to generation among children. 
_ It is a wonder how children manage to remember the intricate rules and 
terms of their games—nothing but the most. intense interest would enable them to 
do it. Urchins hardly able to follow a hand-organ about the streets, may be seen 
playing intricate games whose mysteries seem unfathomable. i 

Somehow, childhood seems agnate to the country. Happy the man who 
remembers an infancy among trees—greater his heart, finer his aspirations, for 
such a remembrance. Rural children can well afford to dispense with the © 
precocious knowledge of men and things, the personal elegance, the polish of . 
manners, and the familiarity with splendid pageants, possessed by their city fellows. 
A city boy is slightly blasé; toa rustic, life is full of ‘‘ measureless means of 
surprise.” The finest holiday pantomime will not give an urban child the 
unimaginable thrills of delight that going once a year to a circus or sunburnt mena- 
gerie will afford the country boy. Country amusements have a freshness, 
simplicity, and relish unknown in town. 

The little, shy, tanned, country girls have exquisite, dainty devices, all unknown 
in cities, for their entertainment. They make doll families out of hollyhock petals, 
and pink silk parasols of thistle blossoms. They kidnap bees in morning-glory cups 
and catch butterflies with long-handled nets. 

Well, the child-world is a realm not to be re-entered when once left 
behind. We can only look curiously into it, and wonder much at the dwellers 
- therein. Sorrow to the hand that would restrain them! While life still is fresh, 

let them freely shout and run, draw the bow, wrestle, hunt, fish and row, drive 
and swim :— 
Henee the limbs 
Knit into strength—the same Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er a conquered earth 
First learned, while tender, to subdue the wave. 
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Tue Story or Her Lire (Concluded). 


OR more than an hour after Raoul had left Madame Fauvel remained in a 
condition of almost complete unconsciousness. And then gradually she reco- 
vered, and remembered all that had occurred, and became alive to the horrors of 
her position. With the return of consciousness came back the sense of suffering. 
The terrible scene through which she had just passed was vividly recalled to her 
mind, and even the most unimportant details that at the time had passed unno- 
ticed, now recurred to her. She-understood perfectly that she had been duped ; 
that Raoul had designedly tortured her, and played upon her tenderness and 
affection for him. She was now above all things concerned to know whether M, 
Bertomy had been an accomplice, as Raoul had said. At first she would not 


admit to herself the possibility that Bertomy could have connived at the robbery, © 


but as she dwelt upon the subject, doubts suggested themselves to her. Who 
else, she -asked herself, could have revealed the pass-word, and left 
a large sum of money in the safe over-night, against the well-known rules of 


. the bank, except the manager himself? What she had lately learned with 


regard to Bertomy, and the society he now frequented, served to give a certain 
amount of probability to the accusation that Raoul had levelled. And in her weak 
indulgence and affection for her son, she was only too glad to be able to attribute 
the instigation of the robbery to some other person. Still she was ready to make 
excuses for Bertomy, assuming that he was guilty. Was it not owing to her eon- 
duct towards him, to the fact that, through her, his engagement with Madeleine 
had been broken off, and that M. Fauvel’s house had ceased to be a home for 
him ; that he had been led to frequent the extravagant society to which Raoul 


had first introduced him? Was it not in order to shake off the sorrow and bit- 


terness caused by the shattering of his best hopes of happiness that he had tried 
the excitement of the gambling table? Madame Fauvel reflected for long hours 
as to the course she herself should adopt, debating whether she should inform 
Madeleine of what had happened or not. At last she decided to say nothing at 
all with regard to the robbery. With the same fatal weakness that had marked 
her conduct throughout, she shrank from taking the bold resolution which her 
conscience suggested to her was demanded by every dictate of justice and honour. 
She buoyed herself up with the hope that the lapse of time would render clearer 
to her what course duty prescribed, so that when Madeleine returned that evening, 
about eleven o’clock, she said nothing to her of what had passed, and even succeeded 
in so far concealing her anxiety and agitation as not to excite notice... .«.: 
Later, M. Fauvel and her son, Lucien came home. That evening, as it. hap- 
rag the banker began to talk about Bertomy. He had heard a good deal 
tely with regard to the society in which Bertomy passed most of his time, and 
was not only surprised, but greatly annoyed. He spoke now very angrily with 
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regard to his manager’s conduct, and commented severely on the impropriety of 
a business man, holding a responsible position, spending his evenings at cards, 
and gambling heavily. If the banker had noticed the expression on the coun- 
tenance of his wife he would have been much puzzled to account for it. 
That night was one long torture for Madame Fauvel. She could not sleep. 
She counted the hours as they passed, each hour bringing her nearer to the inevit- 
able discovery of the robbery. She exhausted herself in picturing what would 
happen in consequence. Her over-excited imagination filled the future with 
ever-fresh terrors. 
_ At last morning came; she heard the servants moving about in the house ; 
and then she heard the clerks coming to the bank, and the stir that told 
her that the offices were opened. She had intended to get up as usual, but 
when she attempted to do so, she found that it was quite impossible. Her 
weakness was so great, and the sense of utter exhaustion was such that she 
relinquished the attempt. She remained in an agony of suspense, waiting to 
learn the result of the discovery of the robbery. At last the door of her room 
opened, and Madeleine, who had already been in with her aunt that morning, 
came back. The poor girl was as pale as death, and was trembling all over. 


One glance at the anxious face was sufficient to tell Madame Fauvel that the | 


robbery had been detected. 

** You know what has happened, do you not ?” Madeleine said, in a voice that 
she endeavoured in vain to render calm. ‘ Prosper has been accused of a robbery, 
and the police are below ready to take him to prison.” : 

A deep sigh was the only answer that Madame Fauvel was able to make. 

“I have no doubt at all,” continued Madeleine, “that this-is the work of 
Raoul, or the Marquis.” ; 

** What reasons have you for thinking so?” asked Madame Fauvel, speaking 
with difficulty. 

“I have none that I can mention. But I am certain of one thing, that 
Prosper is innocent. I have just seen him. If he had been guilty he could 
never have spoken to me as he did.” 

5 Madame Fauvel felt an impulse to confess everything ; but her courage failed 
er. 

** What can these wretches want ?” asked Madeleine indignantly. ‘‘ What 
further sacrifices can they exact? It would have been better to have assassinated 
9 than to have brought him to dishonour. I might have kept silence 

en.” ‘ 

_ Madeleine was interrupted by the entrance of M. Fauvel. The anger of the 
banker scarcely permitted him to find words to express himself. / : 

** The scoundrel !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to have dared to accuse me—to let it be 
imagined that I connived at a pretended robbery. And this Marquis de Clameran, 
who seemed to throw a doubt on my solvency.” And then he proceeded to relate 
all that had passed. 

“I foresaw all this last night,” he said in conclusion. ‘‘ This is what gamb- 
ling and betting lead to.” 

Madeleine’s devotion to her aunt underwent a terrible ordeal that day. The 
generous girl saw the honour of the man she loved dragged through the mire, 
she was completely convinced of his innocence, she tnought she knew those who 
had laid the plot to which he had fallen a victim, and she did not dare to say a 
word that might tend to exculpate her lover. Madame Fauvel was quite aware 
of the suspicions Madeleine had ‘formed, and felt that her own indigposition 
served to render them stronger, so by a violent exertion of will she appeared at 
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lunch that day as usual. It wasa very sad meal. No one ate anything. The 
servants walked about as quietly as possible, and spoke in hushed voices, “ie 
do in houses that have met with some great calamity. 

Towards two o’clock M. Fauvel was again in his study, when a clerk came to 
inform him that the Marquis de Clameran wished to speak to him. 

. The banker’s first impulse was one of indignation, that after what had passed 
@ few. hours ago, the Marquis should presume-to call upon him. It did not appear 
to him, however, desirable to give way to the natural feeling of irritation, so he 
desired the clerk to show the Marquis up. 

The clerk came back, however, to say that the Marquis requested, for particu- 
lar reasons, that the banker would be so good as to come downstairs and see him 
in the office. This unaccountable request provoked M. Fauvel still further, and 
in.@ thoroughly angry frame of mirid he proceeded downstairs. 

-.M. de Clameran*was waiting in the inner office. 

What do you want now ?” said M. Fauvel angrily, as he walked straight up 
him, “Your money has been paid you, and I have your receipt.’ 

«Po the astonishment of the clerks in the office, and of the banker himself, the 
listened with unruffled calmness. 

¢,¢ You are not inclined, I see, to be on the most friendly terms with me,”. he 
+ eid i in a tone of studied deference that was, however, quite free from any affec- 

: “tation of humility, “and I have deserved it. It is for this reason that I have. 
fe “e@lled now. It is invariably a matter of regret toa gentleman when he has put 
 “Wihingelf in the wrong. That is the case with me to-day, and I am happy that 
. my past life enables me frankly to acknowledge it without any fear ‘that my mo- 
tives will be misconstrued. My reason for wishing to see you here was that as 
my rudeness to yon was witnessed by those in this room, I desired in their pre- 
sence, to beg you to accept my apologies. 

This speech on the part of the Marquis was so clini unexpected, and 80. 
completely foreign to his character that the banker was completely taken by sur-_ 
prise, and could only stammer forth a few common places in reply. - 

“I gave way this morning to a passing feeling of irritation,” continued the 
Marquis, “‘that.was quite inexcusable. But I am unfortunately very hot- 
pered, and you must let me now assure you how deeply I regret what passed.” 

M. Fauvel was quite won over by these candid aud 
shook hands cordially with the Marquis. 

“< Let bygones be bygones,” he said. 

They chatted together for a few minutes, and the Marquis explained why it was 
that he found it requisite to withdraw his money at such short notice, and so 
+ la morning, and mentioned that he should ‘like to call on Madame 

. “Butit will, perhaps, be as well for me not to do: £0,”. he said, ‘‘after the 

annoyance the robbery of this morning must have occasioned her.” : 

_ “Qh, do not hesitate on that ground,” said the banker. 

M. de Clameran found Madame Fauyel in the same room in which Raoul had 
seen her on the previous evening. She was lying on a couch and Madeleine was 

_ near. They heard the servant. announce the Marquis with a feeling of uncon- 
trollable agitation and dread. ‘The Marquis in the meanwhile had had the time 

, to compose his countenance for the part he meant to play. His features, instead 

were mar an aspect of grave pathy almost ap i 

did not take the chair that was offered to him 


You will exeuse me,” he “‘ for intruding ou at sucha time, bat 
have a duty to fulfil.” 
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Madame Fauvel and her niece remained silent; they appeared to be waiting 
for some explanation. 

“ I know all,” he said, lowering his voice, and speaking almost'in a whisper. 

Madame Fauvel made a hurried sign to him to stop; she gathered from his 
manner that he was about to reveal the share Raoul had had in the robbery which 
she had so carefully concealed from Madeleine. But the Marquis paid no atten- 
tion to Madame Fauvel. it had become clear, for some time past, to him, that 
Raoul’s suspicion that Madeleme knew Madame Fauvel’s secret was well-founded, 
Exactly how much she knew he could not, of course, tell. He felt, however, that 
he might safely assume that she was tolerably well-informed. 

“Will you explain what you mean ?”’ Madeleine asked. 5 

“ Only an hour ago,” he said, “1 learnt that Raoul, having recourse to the 
basest threats, obtained last night the key of the iron-safe from his mother, and 
has stolen 350,000 francs.” 

Madeleine’s cheeks flushed scarlet with anger and excitement. 

** Can this be true ?” she asked her aunt. “‘Can it be true?” 

Madame Fanvel could only bend ‘her head im reply, utterly overcome by her 
conflicting emotions. 

“« And you have allowed Prosper to be falsely accused ?” Madeleine endhinded, 
ee “ You have allowed him to be thrown into 

“Twas afraid Raoul was about to kill himself; and you do not know all. 

and he were accomplices,” Madame Fauvel stammered forth, in a voice 

broken by violent sobbing. 

“Oh, you were told that, and you believed it!” cried Madeleine, indignantly. 

The Marquis thought it time for him to speak ont. 

. Unhappily,” he said, very gravely, “your sunt is quite correct in what she 


“ What proofs have you, sir?” she asked. 

“ Raoul has confessed as much.” 

_ “ And is his word to be believed?” Madeleine retorted. 

** Perhaps not. But it is supported by the facts. Who else could reveal the 
pass-word ? Who else could leave the money in the safe ?” 

Madeleine did not appear to be convinced by these arguments. 

“And now, sir,” she @aid, without taking the trouble to conceal @ contempt 
that bordered on repugnance, ‘‘ Do you know what has become of the money ?” 
The interview was seareely proceeding as the Marquis desired ; the conversa- 
tion certainly had not taken the turn he wished. It was impossible to mistake 
the ‘meaning of Madeleine’s question. Emphasised by the scornful expression on 
the girl’s face, it meant :—“‘ You are the instigator of this robbery, and you have 
er aunt’s confidence, and knew The very 
the lips of one whom he of this nefarious 
career im the hope of winning her for his wife, stung the Marquis to the quick. 
oa wil ho te ered you wom to 


“She cannot ge have had to fulfil towards 


ideny nothing, sir.” 
| 
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you and towards your son. I am here now because I have not forgotten the 
promises { made to my brother on his death-bed.” 

He leisurely took out of his coat-pocket a packet of bank-notes and placed them 
on the mantelpiece. 

* Raoul has stolen 350,000 francs,” he said, speaking very slowly and distinctly ; 
“You will find that sum here. It is more than half of what I possess. But I 
would very willingly give all that I have left if I could be sure that this crime. 
would be the last he would commit.” ; 

Too inexperienced to penetrate Clameran’s plan, marked as it was by shrewd 
audacity, Madeleine was at a loss for the time what to think or what to believe. 
Madame Fauvel, on the other hand, was overjoyed. She thought that her safety 
was again assured, 

“Thanks,” she murmured. “‘ How ean I thank you sufficiently ?” 

The eyes of the Marquis were lit up with exultation. He rejoiced, however, too 
‘soon, A moment’s thought caused all Madeleine's distrust to return once more. 


This sudden disinterestedness appeared to her quite alien to the character of one — 
whom she felt to be altogether incapable of a generous sentiment, and she could not 
_ Shake off the idea that this handsome offer concealed some snare. 


- “What can we do with this money?” she asked. 
“You will return it to M. Fauvel,” the Marquis replied. — 


“ Return it? and how? Do you mean me to denounce Raoul as guilty of | 


the robbery, and reveal everything to my uncle? You had better your 
money , I think,” Madeleine said. 

The Marquis was far too shrewd to urge her any more. He took the money 
up and prepared to retire. 

The Marquis had rarely been more thoroughly annoyed. His calculations 
had been quite baffled by the unexpected energy Maeleine had displayed. Her 
cold common-sense had quite spoiled the effect of the situation that he had so 
carefully prepared. His affectation of generosity had apparently failed to make 
any impression. He saw that without penetrating his designs, or perceiving the 
exact drift of his schemes, she was far too much on her guard to be readily 
duped or deceived. It was clear, too, that she would quite rule Madame Fauvel.in 
all her future relations with him : that she would endeavour to inspire her aunt with 
some portion of her own courage, and keep her from further manifestations of 
weakness. ll this wasnow clear to the Marquis. Just at the moment when he 
thought victory was in his grasp, he found a new foe to be encountered. He had 
to re-commence the campaign. 

Still, although he did not deceive himself as to the aversion that Madeleine 


felt for him, he loved her none the less. The repulse he was threatened with — 


only seemed to render him more ardent in the pursuit. He decided, however, 
that he must be, above all things, patient. He saw that time alone would give 
him the opportunity he desired. Before taking further steps it was necessary to 
see how the prosecution of Bertomy for the robbery turned out. He thought 
that no long time would elapse before Madame Fauvel and Madeleine would seek 
him out. But in this respect he deceived himself. Madeleine formed a very 
calm and sound judgment with regard to the recent proceedings of the two accome 
plices, and she felt assured that they would do nothing further for the present. 
She quite saw now that an energetic resistance could not be more disastrous than 
a cowardly submission. And she resolved to act henceforward in accordance with 
this view. It was very possible that Madame Fauvel might urge conciliation ; hut 
she determined, in such a:case, to exert the influence she possessed to the utter- 
most in ‘order to compel her aunt to adopt a firm and dignified course of condach 
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And 80, after this visit of the Marquis, Madame Fauvel and Madeleine refrained 
from taking action of any kind, concealing under apparent indifference the secret of 
their eager anxiety with regard to the development of events. They learnt from 
M. Fauvel from time to time the progress made in the prosecution of Bertomy, 
the results of his various examinations, his obstinate denials of his guilt, the 
impossibility of proving that he was concerned in the robbery, and finally, his 
release, owing to the insufficiency of evidence to warrant his committal for trial. 

Since the visit of the Marquis de Clameran, Madame Fauvel had quite believed 
that Bertomy had taken part in the robbery. She said nothing on the subject, 
but in her own mind she accused him of having led Raoul into dissipation and 
crime; and she heaped the blame of her son’s offence on his shoulders. Her 
affection for Raoul still survived. 

Madeleine, ‘on the other hand, was quite convinced of Bertomy’s innocence. 
She felt so certain, that knowing he was about to be set at liberty, she obtained 
from her uncle the sum of 10,000 francs, stating that she required it for some 
charitable purpose ; and this amount she caused to be forwarded to Bertomy, who, 
from all she could learn, was left quite without resources. With this giftof money 
she sent a letter, advising him to quit France. It seemed only too clear to her 
that for him existence in his own country would be quite unendurable till time 
should cause his innocence to be established. 

In the meantime, Madame Fauvel was day by day exposed to innumerable 
cares and anxieties, for the want of ready money. Tradesmen, to whom bills had 
long been owing, began to press for a settlement. Madame Fauvel found herself 
harassed on all sides by the debts that had so quickly accumulated of 
late. 

«A fancy ball, given by some intimate friends of M. Fauvel, was about to take 
place. They would be compelled to be present. They could scarcely give fresh 
orders to their dressmaker, they felt, whilst so much was owing to her, and she 
was urging for a payment on account. In this emergency a new lady’s-maid, 
who had been recently engaged, recommended them to a modiste, who was only 
too glad to secure the patronage of a family holding so high a position in la haute 
Jinance. But when this difficulty was surmounted another remained. It would 
be impossible to appear at the ball without jewellery, and their jewel-cases had long 
since been emptied, and the contents lodged, by Raoul, at the pawnbroker’s. The 

ickets, even, were in his possession. It was then that Madeleine resolved to go to 

Raoul and ascertain what possibility there was of redeeming the jewels that her 
aunt had weakly surrendered. She had no suspicion that M. Verduret and Bertomy 
were witnesses of the interview that took place between her and Raoul at Vésinet. 
This bold proceeding on the part of Madeleine was, however, of little use. 
Raoul declared that he had again no money left, that he had shared with Ber- 
tomy the proceeds of the robbery, and had already spent his portion. He even 
refused to give up the tickets ; and it was only with great difficulty that Madeleine 
induced him to part with four or five, to enable her to redeem a few indispen- 
sable trinkets of trifling value. 

The Marquis had insisted that Raoul should act thus. He trusted that Madame 
Fauvel and Madeleine would be driven to appeal to him. Raoul had consented, 
but only after the violent altercation witnessed by Joseph Dubois, the new servant 
of the Marquis. 

For at this time the Marquis and Raoul were again far from being on good 
terms. The Marquis was anxious to get rid of his accomplice, if possible, and 
rene seemed to accurately penetrate the intentions of M. de Clameran in respect 
to 
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Such was the story that, with a wonderful skill in investigation, and a curious 
shrewdness in piecing together isolated scraps of evidence, had been discovered 
by M. Verduret. And such were the explanations of the robbery that he had to 
give as the results of his enquiries in Paris and the provinces. 


XXII. 


M. Verduret did not reach Paris till nine o’clock in the evening. He forth- 

pes: + sigeauaa to the Hétel Marengo, where he found Bertomy waiting impatiently 
r him. 

“I have a great deal to tell you,” he said, “ and you will see how far back into 
the past it is necessary sometimes to dive, in order to discover the causes of a 
crime. Events are curiously linked together on this earth. If, twenty years ago, 
Gaston de Clameran had not strolled into a little café at Tarascon, the robbery 


- would not have been perpetrated at M. Fauvel’s bank the other week. Valentine 


4e la Verberie has, in 1866, suffered in consequence of the. murder that was com- 
mitted for her sake in 1840, Listen to the story now.” 

And forthwith M. Verduret commenced his narrative, using his copious notes 

and a voluminous manuscript that he had with him. During the whole of the past 
week he had probably not had twenty hours’ sleep, but there were no traces to be 
remarked of the fatigue he had undergone. His energy was untiring, and he 
seemed not to know what weariness was. He told his story with wonderful 
vivacity, entering thoroughly into the drama, whose various vicissitudes he 
developed, and appearing directly to identify himself with the interests and 
feelings of the various persons of whom he spoke. * 
._ Bertomy listened with intense eagerness, surprised at the marvellous lucidity and 
skill with which the other detailed his story out of the past. He asked himself 
if this narrative, which explained the most trifling incidents, analysed the passing 
feelings of so many people—which reproduced conversations that were doubtless 
held in secret-—was not rather a clever invention than an exact statement of facts. 
All the explanations given were certainly very ingenious, possessed great proba- 
bility, and were strictly logical, but on what substantial foundation did they rest % 
Were they not the offspring of a vivid imagination ? 

M. Verduret was a long time relating his story to Bertomy. It was nearly four 
o’clock in the morning when, having finished, he said, exultantly :— 

“ And now within eight days your character shall becleared. I have promised 
your father so, and I shall keep my promise.” 

Be it all true?” murmured Bertomy, scarcely able to realize how mafters 
What?” | 

‘¢ What, you have just told me.” 

* True !” said M. Verduret, with the air of a man who is not accustomed to have 
any doubt thrown upon the correctness of his information. ‘‘ Of course it is.” 

“What! Can such things happen, in the midst of us, in Paris without——-” 

“* You are very young,” interrupted M. Verduret. ‘‘ Much worse things occur, 
without your suspecting it. Those are not the greatest or the only crimes com- 
mitted 0. which you read in the papers.” ee 
_ © And how could you contrive to find out all that you have detailed? ” 

“ When I undertake anything,” answered M. Verduret, with a smile of satis- 
faction, “‘I throw myself into it with all my heart. After all, a man of ordinary 
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hanes seiitematinithithiiaibtaass all the strength of his will on 
the attainment of one purpose generally achieves his end. And then I happen 
to have some particular facilities for acting in a matter of this kind.” 

Bertomy’s countenance showed very plainly how anxious he was to learn how 
M. Verduret had proceeded in his investigations. 

“ You would like very much to know how I arrived at my results ?” asked M. 
Verduret, who at once perceived Bertomy’s curiosity. 

“Yes; I admit I should. It is quite marvellous to me.” 

M. Verduret seemed to enjoy immensely Bertomy’s astonishment. Certainly, 
Bertomy’s opinion as to the amount of ability displayed was not a very critical, 
and consequently not a very valuable, one. Still, honest admiration is always 
welcome, from whatever quarter it may come. 

‘* Very well, then, I will explain my system to you. There is nothing at all 
marvellous about it. You are aware how I proceeded at first in the investigation 
of the preblem, and. how it was I came to suspect that the Marquis de Clameran 
was in some way involved in the affair. As soon as I had reason to believe that 
there were some grounds for my suspicions, the task became an easyone. In the 
first place, I put some friends of mine in a position to wateh those with regard to 
whose movements and actions it was necessary that I should be kept well-in- 
formed. Joseph Dubois looked after M.de Clameran ; Madile. Froment entered 
the household of M. Fauvel.” 

*« Ah !”’ interrupted Bertomy, “that was the young person in attendance on 
Madeleine, that I just eaught sight of at the dressmaker’s. It struck me that I 
knew her, but in the agitation of the moment, and owing to her changed dress, I 
certainly never suspected who it was. But how could she consent to undertake 
such a duty ?”” 

“That is my secret,” said M. Verduret. 

“ Well, having thus arranged so as to learn all that was occurring in the pre- 
sent, it became necessary for me to investigate the past. I set out, consequently, 
for Beaucaire. The next day I was at the Chiteau de Clameran. [I soon found 
out the son of St. Jean, the old servant of the family. He isa capital fellow— 
talkative, frank, and good-natured, and not burdened with too much shrewdness. 
He at once saw that I wanted to buy some hops.” 

“Buy some hops?” said Bertomy, puzzled. 

“Yes; that was quite clear. I must tell you that I did not look quite the 
same as I do now. And as he had some hops for sale, which was also evident, 
we soon commenced bargaining. The haggling between us as to the price lasted 
a whole day, during which we drank pretty freely. By supper-time he was 
tipgy enough, and I had bought his hops for nine hundred francs, which your 
father has undertaken to sell again for me.” 

Bertomy looked so rage that M. Verduret burst out laughing. 

“TI had speculated my nine hundred francs,” he continued, “and for 
reward I gathered from 3 in his tipsy confidences, all the history of the Cla- 
merans—the love-affair of Gaston, and his subsequent flight and death. I learned, 
too, that Louis had returned about a year ago, and that he had had a meeting 
with Mihonne, with regard to which there was some curiosity felt by my friend. 
The same evening I looked up Mihonne. The poor woman is rather stupid and 

very garrulous in her old age, so soon as I had made her think me a friend of 
the t family, it was not very difficult to extract from her all that she knew.’ 

_Bertomy was lost in admiration of the extreme simplicity of the method of 
investigation which had been adopted. 


«Ftom that time,” continued M. Veeduret, “I te the mame, and 
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it was only necessary to follow it up. I proceeded:next to Oloron, to learn some- 
thing of M. de Clameran on the spot where his iron-foundries were established ; 
and here I soon learned all the story of how his brother Henri had returned from 
America, and settled down; how Louis had rejoined lim; and how shortly 
afterwards Henri had died, leaving all his property to his surviving brother. By 
‘a piece of good fortune, in the course of my inquiries, I learned that: Manuel, the 
old servant of M. Henri de Clameran, happened to be spending a few days in the 
town, on his way back to Spain, and that he would be able to give me a good 
deal of information about the family. I at once sought him out, and from him I 
heard all about Henri de Clameran, and received the most minute details with 
ate to his illness and death. It was thus that I learnt all that. happened 
the time Louis stayed there.” 


ut with regard to Raoul, and the conversations that took place between. 


him and Louis de Clameran ?” asked Bertomy. 

Yow think I invented them? Yow are mistaken. Whilst I was: at work 
there, my assistants were not losing time here:  Clameran and Raoul, di 
preserve the letters-they wrote. These: letters 
ss tamer He copied the greater number, and those that were 
-most important he had photographed, and forwarded them all to me. Mdlle. 
Froment, too, displayed excellent powers of obseryation, and sent me very precise 
and very useful reports of all that passed in the Rue de Provence? And then I 
‘had another means of obtaining information, whick I will reveal to you later.” 

All this was very clear, and Bertomy began to tnderstand how M. Verduret 
had elucidated the mystery that had utterly badiled his efforts to pierce. 

’ « And how have you got on since I have been away?” asked M. Verduret. 

Bertomy saw that he ought at once to inform M. Verduret of the anonymous 
letter that he had’ sent to the banker. 

“ Unfortunately, I have acted very stupidly,” hesaid. “I read in a paper 
that: Clameran was about to marry Madeleine.” 

‘* Well, what then?” asked M. Verduret, impatiently. 

sent an anonymous letter, to excite as to those who 
were really engaged in the robbery.” 

What !'”? shouted M, Verduret; syarting up fiom the table at whieh he was 
seated. ‘‘ Do you know that you have most likely upset everything ? ”’ 
 ‘M. Verduret’s countenance changed in a moment. Ito longer wore the jovial 
‘expression of satisfaction. He walked quickly up and down the room, striving 
apparently to control his annoyance at finding his plans interfered with. 


' “How eould you act so utterly foolishly ? Did I not tell you, above all 


‘things, to keep quiet, and not even to leave the house? Had you no confidence 
imme?” he asked. 

Bertomy attempted to excuse himself by explaining how much he was excited 
-by the rumour of the approaching marriage. 

M. Verdaret shrugged his shoulders. 

** Whatever could induce you to write an anonymous’ letter?” he said. ‘ Do 
you know what the result will be? Through you I shall be unable to fulfil a 
promise to one of the few people that I thoroughly respect and admire. I shall 
be looked upon as——” 

He interrupted himself as if he were afraid of revealing too mueh. It was 
some few minutes, however, before he recovered his 
possession.” 

“Well, it is useless crying over spilt milk,” he said: “Let us see what is best 
‘tobe done: Where‘and. when did you post the letter?” 
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“Last night, in the Rue du Cardinal-Lemoine. I had no sooner posted it 
than I regretted what I had done.” 

“It was a pity you did not experience regret a few minutes sooner, then. 
What time was that ?” . 

** About ten o’clock.” 

“So M. Fauvel must have received it by the first post this morning, and he 

ill probably have read it with his other letters as soon as he entered his own 
office.” 

“‘ That is certain to have been the case.” 

‘‘ And now what was it you said in the letter. Think for a moment or two. 
I want to know the exact wording ?” 

“T can tell you precisely what I said,” replied Bertomy. And he proceeded 
to repeat the contents of the letter. 

M. Verduret listened with the greatest attention. 

* You could scarcely have worded it more strongly,” he said. It’s vagueness 
is such that it will excite the wildest suspicions, especially if M. Fauvel has 
already suspected something. If he proceeds without delay to see for himself 
what foundation there is for the hints that are thrown out, everything is lost. If 
he demands an explanation irom his wife, she will confess everything at once. 
I know her sufficiently well to be quite certain as to that.” 

“ And what does it matter if she does?” asked Bertomy. 

“In the first place the birds will fly away at once. The Marquis and Raoul 
will slip through our fingers.” 

Bertomy had not thought of this. 

** And then it will cause a great sorrow to some one else,” contin 
M. Verduret. ; 

“To anyone I know?” 

“* Yes, to someone you know very well. And, besides, I should be very vexed if 
— two were to get clear away before I had learned allI want to know abo 

em.” 

“It seems to me that your information is tolerably full and exact.” 

M. Verduret shrugged his shoulders. 

* Did you not notice the points that require still to be cleared up ?” 

“No, I did not.” x 

“In the first place, did Louis de Clameran poison his brother Henri, or not?” 

“From the particulars you give, I should say there could be no doubt 
about it.” 

‘You are far more sure than I can venture to be. I am of the same opinion. 
But what proofs have we got? None. I took the opportunity of sounding the 
doctor who was in attendance, and I am quite certain that he has not the shadow 
of a suspicion that there was anything wrong. | He is not an ordinary practitioner 
either. He is a man of recognised skill and ability in the profession. And then, 
too, what poisons would produce the effects described ? I know of none. And 
it is a branch of science, too, to which I have had occasion to give particular 
attention.” 

“He died just at the right time for Louis,” said Bertomy. 

** So much so, that it is difficult not to believe that the death was the result of 
a crime,” proceeded M. Verduret. ‘‘ That is true. But chance sometimesinter- 
venes in the most marvellous manner. That is the first point. . In the second 
place, I am still ignorant of the antecedents of Raoul.” 1S sah sashes 

‘Ts it necessary to know them ?” 34 

“Indispensable. But we shall soon learnthem now. I have sent one of my 
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people—one of my friends, I should say—to London, and he sends me word that 
he is on the right scent. I must say that I am curious to know something about 
the past life of this clever young scamp.’’ 

Bertomy was overjoyed with the hope M. Verduret so confidently held out to 
him that the mystery of the robbery would soon be cleared up, and his innocence 
fully established ; and above all, the thought that Madeleine had never ceased to love 
him filled him with happiness. In the midst of his pleasant reflections, he could 
not help a feeling of astonishment at the part M. Verduret had played in the 
affair. What had induced him to undertake the task of detecting the perpetra- 
tors of the robbery with so much earnestness? How did he command the means 
of pursuing these intricate inquiries, and how did he come to possess this trained 
skill for similar investigations ? 

‘* And now you must let me know whom I am indebted to for the great services 
you have rendered me, and whom I have to thank,” he said abruptly to M. 
Verduret, who appeared just then to be deep in thought. 

‘‘Ah, you are not.yet quite out of your difficulties,” replied M. Verduret, 
smiling. “‘Have patience and confidence in me for a few days — and 
then” —— 

The clock in the room struck six. 

“ Six o’clock already!” continued M. Verduret. ‘“ My night’s rest will not 


"be so long as I had hoped for.” 


He went out of the room, and called over the staircase to the landlady. She 
was up, it seemed, and soon made her appearance. 

“You must send for Joseph Dubois and the young lady. . I want to see them 
the first thing. As soon as they come, call me, for I am going to get a little 
rest.” 

M. Verduret having given his instructions, threw himself on the bed in the 
adjoining room, and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

It was just nine o’clock when two or three gentle taps were heard at the door. 
Light as they were, the noise was sufficient to awake M. Verduret. But Bertomy 
had already opened the door. Joseph Dubois, the servant of the Marquis de 


Clameran, came in. M. Verduret’s assistant was quite out of breath, as if he 


had been running very fast, and his small eyes seemed to flash and twinkle even 
more than usual. 

“TI am very glad to see you again, sir,” he said. ‘Since you have been 
what to do for the best.” , 

“«T should have scarcely thought that,” replied M. Verduret. 

“I did not know where to get at you. Yesterday afternoon I sent off three 
telegrams to the address you gave me at Lyons, at Beaucaire, and : at Oloron. I 
felt myself in a complete fix, when fortunately I got your message.” 

“‘ Things are looking serious, then ?” 

“So much so, that I shall have to beat a retreat,” replied Dubois. 

Whilst they had been speaking, M. Verduret had put his dress to rights, and 
he now sat down in an arm-chair; whilst Joseph Dubois waited to receive his 
instructions and give in his report. 

“Tell me what has passed—in as few words as possible, mind,” said M: 
Verduret. 

i yous intentions ae, or what steps you propose to 
take ; but if anything is to he dee: 

delay.” 
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“ Because if you delay in the least, or hesitate at all, the birds will have flown. 
You smile, sir? It is difficult. to escape you, sir, I know ; but they are far more 

than the generality of those one has to deal with.” 

“Did you not give orders to have an eye kept upon them when I wrote to 
tell you to do so?’ 

“ Of course. But they are as likely as not to slip like eels through one’s 

know that they are being looked after.” 

“‘ They do, do they?” said M. Verduret. ‘‘Some blunder has been made, 
then.” 

The meaning of this conversation was too clear for Bertomy not to be inte 
rested im it. He listened with the keenest attention. 

“ There has been no blunder,” answered Dubois. ‘“ They have always been 
very mueh on their guard, I imagine. geting to 
cion until yesterday, and then there was an explosion.” 

‘* And that is why you sent me the telegrams?” _ 

“ Yes, sir. Yesterday morning, when he got up, my master took it into his 
head to put his papers in order. He keeps them in a bureau ; the lock of that 
bureau, by the bye, gave me a great deal of trouble. Whilst he was doing this 
I took care not to lose sight of him. That man has keen eyes, sir. At the 
first. glanee he saw, or divined, rather, that some one had touched the confounded 
papers. He became as white as a sheet, and swore horribly. How did he detect 
my handiwork? It is a complete mystery to me. You know how careful I 
am. found it with the greatest care. Well, to 
convince himself whether he was right or not, he set to work to examine all the 
letters, one by one, with the greatest minuteness. All of a sudden he starts up, 
his eyes flashing and his teeth set, kicks his chair to the other end of the 
and comes up to me, calling out, ‘ ‘My papers have been searched and this-letter 
photographed. What is the meaning of this, you —— scoundrel?’ I have seen 
men in a passion before, but never seen one so mad with rage as the Marquis. 
His oaths were horrible. He has certainly a great command of language. I thought 
he would have killed me, and I began to think” 

M. Verduret was lost in his own reflections, and allowed Dubois to proceed for 
&@ moment or so with the analysis of his sensations. 

** Pass on to the facts,” at last he said. 

“ Well, I got off for the fright. He did not lay hands on me, just then. It is 
true that I had taken care to keep out of his reach, and to place the long table 
between us. And, of course, I contradicted him, and denied everything. But he 
did not listen to me when I assured him he must be mistaken, and that it was 
utterly impossible. He held a letter in his hand and said, ‘ This letter has been 
photographed ; T have the proof here.’ He was quite right, and he showed mea 
little yellowish stain on the paper. ‘Smell that,’ he said, * that is he told 
me the name, | but I have forgotten it. It is some chymical that photographers 
use, it seems.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said M. Verduret. “And after that ?” 

“‘ After that there was something like a scene between us. He finished by 
seizing me by the collar and shaking me violently, whilst I told him who I was, 
where I came from, and who my friends were. He made me give him an account 
of how I had spent my time since I had been in his service. There was me end 
to his questions, and it was difficult to find answers in the situation I was in. 


A violent shaking does not stimulate the imagination. And then he-called the — 


waifer,in, and questioned him in English, so that I could not understand. what 
was said, And after that he seemed to cool down, and whem the waiter had gone 
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he me a leom and said, ‘ There, take this; I am I used 80 
and Thr ake si; Lam sony 
said that. to you, did he?” asked M. Verduret. 
“‘ They were the very words he used.” 
“ And you believed. that he meant what he said?” 
‘* I feel sure that he did.” 
M. Verduret shrugged his shoulders, as if to ony, that soch was not hi 


ore Well, if you are so easily convinced, there was some trath in the opinion the 
Marquis expressed about you.” 

It was easy to see that Dubois was anxious to state his reasons for his views, 
but he did not venture to do so. 

“ Well, sir, you are no doubt right,” he said: ‘‘ Directly after this he dressed 
to go out. He would not have his carriage ; and I saw him take a cab in the 
eourtyard of the hotel. And then I quite thought I had seen the last of him 
for some time. It was a mistake; he came back about five o’clock as gay as # 
lark. During his absence I had been to the telegraph o: 

‘What, did you not see where he went to?” 


“ Oh! yes, one of us followed him. Of course, I saw that that was done. And * 


it was in this way that I learned where he had been to. He went first to a 
stockbroker, then to a discount company, and then to the bank. It is clear that 
he is a capitalist. I imagine that he has made his arrangements. for a little 


" That is all you have to tell me?” 
* Yes, sir.” 
There was a long silence. As Dubois had guessed, the decisive moment had 
arrived, and M. Verduret was thinking over his plan for the campaign. 

* What am I to do now, sir?” asked Dubois. 

' “You will return to the hotel. Your master will, no doubt, have noticed your 
absence, but it is not likely that he will make any comment———” 

An exclamation of surprise from Bertomy, who was standing near the win- 
dow, caused M. Verduret to stop speaking. 

‘“¢ What’s the matter?” he asked. 

‘‘Clameran is outside there,” cried Bertomy. 

In a moment M. Verduret aud Dubois were at the window. 

“Where do you see him?” they asked. 

“ At the corner of the bridge, behind the fruit-stall.” 
Bertomy was quite right. There was the Marquis lurking behind the stall of 
an orange-woman, carefully watching all who entered and left the Hétel Marengo, 
and evidently on the look-out for his servant. A little time passed before it was 
ssible to be quite certain that it was he, for he concealed himself with great 

, like one who was not wholly unaccustomed to similar experiences. But 

at last, elbowed and pushed by the crowd of passers-by, he was obliged to move 
aside for a moment from the position he had taken up, and he thea came full into 
view. 
“ Was I right?” asked Bertomy, eagerly. “It is 
now.’ 

** Yes, you are quite right,” saidDubois ; “it is very curious.” 

M. Verduret did not seem in the least surprised. 

‘A case of turning the tables,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, do you still. think your 
master was duped by your protestations ?” 


“ You assured me that he was not, sual replied Dubois, humbly, “ and Ahead : 


no doubt that you were right.” 
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“ This step, bold as it seems,” said M. Verduret, “ might, after all, have been 
foreseen. He knows that he is being hunted down, and, very naturally, he wishes 
to find out who the hunters are. You can understand how agonising the uncer- 
tainty must be to him. Perhaps he thinks that those who are on his track are 
merely old accomplices, who are ravenous for a share of the plunder. He will 
— in there till Dubois goes out again, and then he will come to see what he can 

out.” 

“ But I can get away without his perceiving me,” said Dubois. 

“ Yes, I know you can jump over the little wall that separates the hotel from 
the court-yard of the wine-merchants’, thence you can get in atthe back of the 
stationer’s shop, and make your way out into the Rue de la Huchette.” 

Dubois looked utterly astounded at the intimate knowledge M. Verduret seemed 
to possess of the means of egress. 

“‘ That is the way, sir, but however could you know it ?” he asked. 

M. Verduret made no answer. He was thinking what possible advantage he 
could derive from the step Clameran had taken. 

As for Bertomy, he listened with intense eagerness to these two comparative 
strangers, who, without any personal interest in the matter as far as he knew, 
were striving with the greatest anxiety and earnestness to win this game in which 
his honour and happiness were at stake. 

“ There is another plan,” said Dubois, who had been thinking the matter over. 

“« What is that?” asked M. Verduret. 

“Tcan go out without any disguise, and saunter coolly back to the Hétel du 
Louvre.” 

what then ?” 

“ Why, the Marquis will come and question Madame ; and if you have told her 
what to say, you know how clever she is; she will so hoodwink him that he will 
no longer know what to think.” 

- “Tt won't do,” decided M. Verduret, at once. ‘It is not so easy to hoodwink 
a man like Clameran ; it would be almost impossible to set him at his ease again.” 
- M. Verduret had now made up his mind what was to be done, and proceeded 
to give his orders. Pas 

“‘T havea better plan. Has Clameran seen Lagors since he fonnd out that his 
papers had been meddled with ? ” 

“No, sir.” ' 

‘* Has he written to him?” 

“T am almost certain that he has not. According to your instructions, I had to 
pay particular attention to the letters he received and sent away. And conse- 
quently I organised a little system to let me know whenever he put pen to paper. 
Now, during the last twenty-four hours not a pen has been touched.” 

‘“‘Clameran went out yesterday afternoon, though.” on 

“* He wrote nothing then—so the man who followed him assured me.” 

“That is all right, then. Now, be quick, and make yourself up like one of 
our people. I'll give you a quarter of an hour to do it in. In the meantime, I 
will not lose sight of the Marquis.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Dubois left the room, and M. Verduret and 
Bertomy remained near the window, watching Clameran, who was now seen and 
now lost sight of for a moment or so, according as the crowd swayed to and fro, 
but who appeared quite determined not to leave his post until he had found out 
what he wished to know. 

“Why do you follow up the Marquis only, and not the other?” asked 
Bertomy 
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“ Because—because”—but M. Verduret could not find a. plausible pretext to 
allege, and so contented himself with the abrupt answer, ‘‘That is my 
business.” 

Only ten minutes had elapsed when Dubois came back, completely changed as 
to his appearance. There was no trace left by which the smart man-servant of 
@ quarter of an hour ago could be detected. Everything about him seemed to 
show that he was one of the secret police of Paris. His black cravat, knotted 
about a dingy white collar, and secured by a huge pin; the black frock-coat, 
buttoned close up ; the greasy-looking hat, and the heavy stick in his hand were 
all so many signs to the initiated that an employé of the Rue de Jérusalem was 
before them.  Fanferlot had, in fact, re-appeared in the place of Joseph Dubois. 

Bertomy could not restrain a start of surprise as he came in, for he r 


the little man who on the day of the robbery had assisted the inspector of police _ 


in his examination. 
pen Verduret looked his assistant up and down with an air of evident satis- 
on. 

“Not bad,” he said;” ‘‘not at all bad. He will scarcely mistake your 
calling, with his experience. You quite understood what I wished, I see.” 

Fanferlot seemed delighted with the compliment. ‘ 

“ And now, sir, how am I to proceed ?” hd asked. 

“There is no difficulty for a shrewd man in the task you have to perform. 
Only mind this, upon the precision with which the movements are executed 
depends the whole success of my plan. Before occupying myself with Lagors, I 
wish to settle matters with Clameran. And since the two are apart, it is neces- 
sary to prevent them rejoining one another.” 

* Just so,” said Fanferlot ; ‘‘I am to effect a diversion.” 

“Exactly. So you will get out the back way, into the Rue de la 
Huchette, and thence walk on to the bridge, and take up a position there in 
such a way that Clameran, from where he is, cannot avoid perceiving _ 
and understanding that, whilst he is watching others, he is being watched 
himself... Should he not notice you at first, you will take care soon to attract 
his attention. As soon as he sees you, he will become anxious, and get 
away. You will follow him with apparent carelessness, but in reality with the 
greatest attention. When he believes that he has to do with the police, he 
will be afraid, and will use every means, and employ his utmost skill, to 
throw you off the scent. You will have to keep very wide-awake. He has 
plenty of cunning,” 

* All right, sir,” said Fanferlot, ‘I shall be a match for him.” 

“T hope so. One thing is certain: knowing that you are on his track, he 
will not dare to return to the Hétel du Louvre, for fear of making unplea- 
sant acquaintances there. That is the main point for me.” 

“ Bd supposing that he should go back there?” asked Fanferlot. 

M. Verduret seemed to weigh the probability. 

_ “Tt is not likely,” he said. “Should he, however, be bold enough to do 
so, you will let him go in, wait for his coming out, and continue to follow 
him up. But I don’t think he will do so. It is more probable that he will 
make for a railway station, and try to get away at once. In that case, you 
must not lose sight of him, but follow him to the end of the earth, if neces- 

sary. Have you money about you?” 

“T Will get some downstairs.” 

“Very well. I shall not look too ¢losely into your account of expenses. 
One word more. If he goes off by rail, send me word here, And if you 
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| have to follow him up after dark, take care of yourself; the fellow is eapable 
“ Might I use my revolver in case of necessity ?” 


“No, nothing of that kind, if possible. Still, if it came to the worst, you 


would defend yourself, of course.” 

Fanferlot went out, and M. Verdurct and Bertomy remained at their post of 
Observation. A very few minates elapsed, and then they saw Clameran quit his 
bridge. He appeared to be 

or som 

went a fow steps, as if about to cross the bridge, then suddesty changing ‘his 
mind, he turned abruptly back, and went off in the direction of ‘the Rue Saint- 
Jacques. 

“ He is caught!” exclaimed M. Verduret, with an exultant smile. 
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WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


FABLES AND FACTS. | 


“ Spirits from the vasty deep.” 


HE great sea has its mountaims and its deep valleys, with forests. of weird, 
waving plants on the former, and, far down im the dark delis, af 
dismal débris, wrecks of vessels, and decaying bodies of men. There lies, half 
covered with a crust of lime and hideous green slime, an ancient gun shining in 
sickly green ; here, half hidden, a quaint box filled with gold that was picked up 
amid the snows of the Peruvian Andes, and scattered over all a motley crowd of 
oddly-shaped shells. The empty skull of an old sea-captain has sunk down 
close to the ‘broken armour of a huge turtle, and a deadly harpeon rusts and 
rots ‘by the side of the enormous tooth of a walrus. Still farther down, “im the 
lower deep of the lowest,” lie countless bales of Indian silks, in which large 
schools of fish dwell peacefully now ; and over all, the silent 
ocean move incessantly to and fro while 
to feed the giant whales, and immense hests of herring dash frightened through 
the waters to escape the voracious shark. Not only mountains and valleys, 
however, break the apparent monotony of the vast deep, but all that the 
surface of the earth can present of picturesque beauty er horrible hideousness és 


white cand. Where lofty mountains rise from the depth toa height net inferior 


to that of the tallest of Alpine summits, and vast forests of 
them én brilliant green, the sea circles mournfully all around in 
and eternal darkness covers all with its mysterious mantle, the waters themselves 
are hushed and apparently motionless, as if awe-struck by the unbroken silence 

‘The earth, it has been said, is one vast graveyard, and man can nowhere put 
down his foot without stepping on the remains:of a brother. This is mot less 
true with regard to the ocean. It is an ever-hungry grave, in which millions and 
millions of once living beings lie buried, and new hosts are added from year to 
year. t és the stage on which murder and maddest conflict are going on without 
ceasing. Emmessurable hatred dwells in those cold, unfecling waters—and yet 
fora purpose, since it is only through this unceasing destruction and change 
that fife.can be maintained in the crowded world that dwells in the “ waters 
‘below the carth.” ‘Thesen has its lions, its tigers, and wolves, as wélles the 


| 

speated below. In one place, the waters foam and the waves break without | 

vest or repose against oddly-shaped cliffs, which do not rise sufficiently high to ; 
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earth above, its crocodiles and gigantic snakes, which daily sally forth to seek 
their prey and murder whole races ; it has its meduse and polypi, which spread 
their nets unceasingly for smaller fry; while whales and their kindred swallow 
millions of minute beings at a single gulp, swordfish and sea-bears hunt the 
giants of the lower world, and wretched parasites wait their opportunity to enter 
the fatty coats of huge monsters. Every thing is hunting, chasing, and 
murdering, but there is heard no merry “ Tally ho!” no war-cry encourages 
weary combatants ; no groan of pain, no shout of victory ever. breaks the dread 
silence. The battles are fought in dumb passion, and no sound accompanies the 
fierce conflict but the splash of foaming waters and the last spasmodic effort of 
the wounded victim. 

Can we wonder, then, that from time immemorial the sea has been peopled by 
the learned and the ignorant alike with marvels of every kind? It is the good 
fortune of travellers, and especially of those who “go down to the great deep,” 
to be either determined that all they have seen must needs be unique, unheard-of 
and marvellous, or disposed to follow the m2 adnmrari doctrine, and to insist 
that they have never met with any thing which was not perfectly familiar to 
them already from previous knowledge, or at least very easily accounted for by 
their superior mind. Vanity induces the former to magnify, self-love teaches the 
other to diminish all they have seen, and thus littleness of mind unfits both for 
correct observation and candid reports. The ancients, with their very limited 
knowledge of the sea and its life, very naturally transferred the features of the 
world above to that below the waters, and their lively imagination peopled the 
ocean with all the animals that were familiar to their eyes. There were sea- 
horses and sea-lions, poisonous sea-hares and ravenous sea-wolves, sea-swine, and 
even sea—locusts. There was the Chilon, with a man’s head, living frugally on 
nothing but his own viscous humours; and there was the Balena, not so very 
like to a whale, and most cruel to its mate. There were those real wonders of 
the sea, the Dolphins, who swam about with their babies at the breast, and their 
eyes in their blade-bones, who dug graves for their deceased parents and friends, 
followed them in funeral procession, and buried them .in ‘submarine grave- 
yards out of the way of the fishes. There was that strange fish, the Dies, with 
two wings and two legs, which in the perfect state lived only fora day. There 
was the Phoca, another oceanic brute, who was perpetually fighting with his 
wife until he killed her. Always remaining in the same spot, where he had 
murdered one wife, he disposed of her body and took another, thus playing Henry 
VIIL toa series of wives, until he either died himself, or fouud a mate who was. 
a match for him. 

But these were only the teachings of that despised science, Natural History. 
Of far greater interest to the nation, and of deeper concern for their future welfare, 
were the legends of the godlike shepherds, a Proteus, a Nereus, and a Glaucus, 
who tended the aquatic flocks of Neptune, and were endowed with marvellous 
powers. We have all seen those classic bas-reliefs, in which the great Poseidon 
is accompanied by monsters, half-horses, half-fishes, while others were partly the 
semblance of men, and blow trumpets made of huge shells with such terrible 
force, and such fearful sound, that their notes calmed the stormy sea! These 
hippocampi, sometimes provided with cloven feet and long tails, and then again 
covered all over with scales, and of the colour of the sea, were favourite forms 
with some of the greatest sculptors of antiquity, like Myron and Scopas; and 
‘yet it is held doubtful whether they were altogether the offspring of poetic or 
artistic inspiration. Naturalists, as well as artists, have been led to think that 
‘extraordinary 


creatures of somewhat similar shape may have really peopled tho 
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seas in ancient times, “alk Cabithes, like the giants of old, which are:now reduced: 
to the moderate proportions: of our day, may have dwindled down: into the: — 
diminutive hippocampi which abound in Southern waters. These: little sea-horses, 
as they are familiarly called, have.the perfect form of a horse’s head, with promi- 
nent round eyes, and a steep, straight brow, while the: gills float in exact imita- 
tion of a mane from the proudly-arched neck. They could not have copied the 
walrus, as that strange, monstrous animal, of which we shall presently have to, 
gay more, lives only in polar regions, to which the ancients did not have access. 
When the Tritons, on the other hand, were represented in human shape, they: 
belonged, of course, simply to the realm of fables. And yet strong and frequent 
evidence is given by ancient authors of the real existence of beings whom they a 
resembled. Demostratus, for instance, relates that such a Triton was still to be. ; 
seen imperfectly embalmed, in a temple of Bacchus, at Tanagria. ; 
It seems that there had been enmity for generations between these strange | 
: children of the sea and the good people of Tanagria. One of the Tritons had 4 
: been in the habit of coming forth every night from the waters to: steal the 3 
cattle on shore, and all efforts to catch him on the part of the dwellers there a 
| had long been in vain. At last they placed a vessel filled with strong wine on 3 


a 


the brow of a steep hill. When the Triton came, according to his custom, he 
noticed the vase, and was curious to ascertain its contents. He tasted, he 
liked it, and drank till he fell fast asleep on the edge of the precipice. " 
his disturbed slumbers he rolled over and fell from the great height upon the , 
rocks below, where the Tanagrians lay in wait, and wreaked their vengeance on ; 
the formidable robber. 
Pausanias saw a smaller Triton at Rome, and from that time the annals of all 4 
countries of the world abound with strange legends of uncouth, horrible beings, 
born. and bred in the sea, who entered into ill-fated relations with men, and 
almost invariably contrived their ruin. The White Lady of Scotland, the Nix 
or Undine of beautifnl German lore, the Merminne of the Netherlands, and the = = 
Nech—our Old Nick—of the dismal North, are all children of the marine . 
monsters of antiquity. Among the latter, some were great favourites with poet ; 
and priest, and their memory survives to our day. Thus the Ocean itself was i 
represented as the son of the Heavens and the Earth, and the first of that = = — 
gigantic race of Titans who stormed the abode of the gods, but the only one : 
who did not join in the revolt of Saturn. How:the briny deep was made to cf 
differ from the vast lakes with sweet water, their-religiun «lid not tell ; but the Y 
distinction was made at an early date, fur Hesidd ‘already tells us that. nine- 
tenths of the waters of the ucean, passing under the'-garth across dark niglit, fall 
in silvery showers upon the bed of the waves, around’ ak earth, and on the back | 
of the seas. One-tenth only, to the great injury of ‘the pds, escaping from a | 
lofty rock, , forms: the waters of the Styx, and by it ‘the immortals are fond of ; 
sw 
the ocean, aguin, the: Nereids stand foremost by 
théir number and by their beauty. They were all fair young maidens, nearly 
naked, and are all seen in the frescoes uf Pompeii, and elsewhere in most 
graceful positions, a the back of sea-horses, or yiving drink to thirsty 
_ Monsters of the deep. It was. only when the taste of artists,,became corrupt, 
and the fancy of men xen sit amid Eastern fictions, that théy/wWere represented 
- as ending in fishtails, and us having bair of the colour of the sea. +’ Anuther sea- 
_ god, marrying the use of Lyric Poetry, was presented by her ‘with three 
- daughters, the Sirens, poet he called Blanche, Harmony, and Virgin Eye; but, 
unfortunately, he lost them soon after, when the infuriated Ceres punished them 


*. 
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-tions.of the earth, and later ages, have all faithfully repeated 


them imto monsters—half women, half birds. The unfortunate maidens fled in 
despeir, and hid themselves in the islands which dot the waters between Sicily 
But even there the curse pursued them still, for the decree had gone 
they were to die if ever man should pass them without stopping. 
Behold, now, the poor metamorphosed beauties straining their sweet voices, and 
blending them with the softest notes of their instruments, in order to attract 
to draw them into ruin. Surely the ancients felt that ses 
land alike are wélcome stages for the fatal skill of the coquette! Only onee 
sad Sirens were foiled m their attempts to win and to ruin the children of 
men. It was when the élite of Grecian heroes sallied forth on their expe- 
dition in search of the Golden Fleece—and passed close to the islands on which 
the wretched sisters were living. They came down to the steep sides of the 
precipices, they displayed their unequal charms, and sang their sweetest to cast 
their spell over all their senses. But Orpheus, who had joined the merry com- 
pany with his lyre, raised his own sweet voice, and soon they were forced by its 
wondrous power to listen in thelr turn, and to let the Argo pass unharmed. 
Perhaps the godlike nature of the great singer was pleaded in their behalf, for 
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for 


literally the ancient saying : Vedi Napels.e pot muori ! 
» Ply seems still to have been m deubt as to the real existenee of these 


the 
pointed te actual beings in the sea as proof of their truth. Have net 
sea 


the friendly waves? Near Rosetta and Alexandria, in. Egypt, the waters 


”™ 
trick of filling the ears of his companions with wax, and thus rendered them in- 
sensible to their enchantments, that they paid the penalty, and were changed into 
xocks. Even then one of them survived; for the compassionate waters refused 
to bury hex; they sent her back to the surface, and she became fair Naples, the 
city of magic beauty, where so many have died from vover-enjoyment, obeying 
in them with an earnestness whieh goes far to prove the lingering doubt. “I do 
not believe in sirens,” he says im his book on birds, “although Dins, father of 
-Clearehus, a famous. author, affirms that they exist in India and tempt men by 
. their song, m order to tear them in pieees when they are asleep.’? In another 
- place, again, he believes them to have been real fish, which recalled, in a vague 
manner, the features of human beings, and states that several such had been 
taken on the eoasts of Gaul. 
oven the 
prophet—their weird beings, half men and half ostriches, who live on desolate 
islands, and devour the bodies of shi ked mariners to their reeks by 
are 
ii peopled with still stranger creatures, poetically called the Fathers of the Fair, who 
come only on shore for peaceful purposes, walk quietly about to enjoy the sweet 
air of heaven and the perfumes of flowers, and then return reluctantly to their [| 
dark homes in the great deep. A hundred of them were once captured, but 
f they uttered such very sad sighs and unbearable groanings, that the hunters 
_ released them, and saw them plunge with delight into:the cool waters. ‘The Old 
‘Man of the Sea is familiar to all our readers through the Arabian Nights ; ‘but 
it is less generally known that he oecasionally appeared near Damascus; and then 
 premised.a good harvest te the Syrians; the people were so grateful'to him for 
“his benevolence, that they caught him once and married bim, fishtailand all, to 
| '@ fair daughter of the land. The monster was well content, but'net so the 
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tions are some of more doubtful morality. Thus he enjoins upon the officers 
to attract the natives of foreign lands, to bring them on board ship, and ther e 
to make them drunk with beer and wine till they had revealed all the -secrets 
of their hearts. The rules contained at theend a recommendation.“ to take 
good care against certain creatures which, with the heads of men and the tails 
of fishes, swim about in the fiords and bays armed with bow and marries and 
feed upon ‘human flesh.” 

The dark North, with its misty, murky atmosphere, which is reflected in the 
sombre legends of dismal superstitions, has its mermen above all others. They 
are mostly seen when fearful tempests threaten destruction, or sudden storms 
bring shipwreck to vessel and sailors alike. It is bnt here and there that they 
are painted in softer colours. In one of the legends, a famous giant of the 
seas, called Rosmer, carries off a Danish maiden of great beauty; she has to live 
with him in a great mountain, to which he comes every now and then from his 


- Jhome in the waters. Her brother, who had sallied forth to find her and to rescue 


her, lands at the desert rock, and is at first in great danger of being slain and 
devoured by the terrible monster. He succeeds, however, in pacifying the mer- 
man, and serves him faithfully for many years. At last he obtains leave to return 
home, and receives, as reward for his services, a large box filled with gold and 
precious stones. The giant even condescends to carry the box himself on board 
the ship, unconscious that the cunning maiden has first taken out all the treasures, 
and then concealed herself in the box, from which she comes forth as soon as the 
ship has reached the high seas. 

It may readily be imagined that mariners who set out on long voyages to dis- 
tant, unknown lands, with their minds filled with such images and marvellous 
stories, were ready to see sirens and other wonders of the deep to their hearts’ 
content. Christopher Columbus, even, when sailing along the coast of St. Domingo, 
amet with three sirens, who were dancing on the water. They had, however, no 
sweet songs with which to allure him, and their silence, combined with their lack 
of beauty, made him think that they probably “regretted their absence from 
Greece.” There can be no doubt that his monsters were Manatees, huge monsters 
so called because they carry their young with their flappers, or finlike hands, and 
give them suck on the breast—relations of the great Dugong of India, the only 
animal yet known that grazes at the bottom of the ocean. It has the strange 
power of suspending itself steadily in the water, and its jaws are bent in such a 


-curious manner that the mouth is nearly vertical, by which means it is enabled to 
feed upon the sea-weeds down in the deep, very much as a cow does upon the 


sherbage in the bright sunlight above. The Manatees serve to frighten the children 
of African slaves even now, when they suddenly rise like “ spirits from the vasty 
deep,” their large gentle eyes looking anxiously around, and their young clasped 
tenderly to their bosom—a favourite position of theirs, which has earned them, 


-with Spanish colonists, the name of Fish- Women. 
The poor Brazilian natives, who still cherish the traditions of their forefathers, 


fondly believe in the existence of an immense lake in the interior. which contains 


an enormous treasure, guarded and watched over by a siren whom they call the 
‘Mai das Aguas. They also believe still in the accounts given: by early discoverers 


of strange beings met in their waters.. Did not even brave John Smith, the valiant 


hero and daring navigator, when he came near the American continent, see a 


‘woman swimming gracefully near. the vessel ? Her eyes were large, beautiful, and 
round, the nose and ears well made,:and the 
hair long and soft, but of sea-green colour. . His heart. was near giving way to all 


-these charms, when the strange being suddenly turned over, and showed to her 


dscooered admirer frked 
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Among South American Indians, it seems, tales of mermen are a favourite 
subject, though here and there these marine monsters are dreaded with instinctive 
abhorrence, Moravian missionaries have sent home strange reports of these 
superstitions, and yet found themselves unable, in their desire to honour the truth . 
and to avoid mis-statements, to deny positively all ground for these traditions. For i 
not only the natives, but the ministers and agents of the pious Brethren themselves, 
firmly believe that they had met with men and women who lived in the water. 
‘They furnished statements, apparently made in full earnest and godly sincerity, 
that they had actually seen brownish beings with human faces and long hair rise 
suddenly from the water, and that the urgent intercession of the Indians alone 
had kept them from killing the supernatural beings. The natives looked upon 
them with superstitious awe, and insisted upon it that to kill one of them would 
be simply to bring calamities upon their settlements and the whole race. It must 
be presumed that we meet here with stray members of those aquatic tribes of 
‘Indians who live actually more in the water than on land. Martius, and other 
travellers, down to our day, tell us that the Indians who dwell near the upper 
branches of the Paraguay, the Maranhao, and other large rivers, remain for hours 
and hours in the water, and are such expert swimmers that they defy the most 
powerful current, and dive like water-fowl. A small bundle of leafstalks taken 
from the Buriti palm-tree is all they use ordinarily for their support ; at all other 
times they seize an oar, hold it between their feet, and use it as a rudder to steer | 
with, and thus swim, holding their weapons in their muscular arms ; or they leap 
with incredible agility upon a tree floating along on the swollen stream, sit down 
on it astride, and thus cross in a few minutes the most rapid current. No cayman 
or aquatic animal is safe from them, and they fight and defeat the huge capyvara, 
and the largest serpent, with great courage. They fear literally nothing except 
the Minhogas, a fabulous creature which is said to live in the rivers and still 
‘waters of Equatorial Brazil, and which naturalists believe to be either a giant eel 
endowed with powerful teeth, or perhaps a large variety of the famous gymnotus 
-with its galvanic battery. These Canoeiros, as the Water-Indians are called, aré 
true Ishmaelites ; they are at war with all the other tribes, andare therefore hunted 
down like wild beasts ; they have no home and no country of their own, and hence 
‘ they may very well have given rise to the fabulous reports of mermen still rife q 
-among the credulous Indians of that continent. ‘ies | 
In Germany, where folk lore abounds and superstition still has its strong u 
on the minds of the masses, gruesome stories are told in the long winter nights of : 
‘the Nixen, who dwell in the waters near the coast, in crystal-clear rivers, under 
the dark shadow of ancient trees, and in bright bubbling wells in half-hidden glens. j 
They are the sirens of the sunny South, and even here the ancient curse seemsto | 
follow the ill-fated race. For here, also, they are condemned to expiate some 
great’ and grievous sin committed by their forefathers, and to suffer long and 
miserably. As the whole creation groaneth, however, these sorrowful beings’ also 
yearn to be released, and of this longing many a touching tale is told in German d 
legends. Thus one of them tells us, that the children of a Protestant minister were 
once playing on the banks of a river, when they saw a Nix rise from the water, q 
‘ who, thinking himself unobserved, began to sing and play on a strange, but ineff- 
-ably sweet instrument. With the cruelty common to children, they at once rushed ‘ 
* upon him and reproached him for his merriment, adding . that as he was nothing 
- but a-condemned sinner, he had much better weep over his eternal wretchedness. ; 
_ The poor-water-sprite, taken by surprise and distressed beyond measure, broke ’ 
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re 


~into-teacs ; and the youthful tyrants, delighted with their success, went home’ to 
tell their father what had happened. But they were badly received here, and told 
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‘that they had acted very wrongly, and must return at once and comfort the poor 
whom they hed They ran back, and as soon a8 they 
saw the Nix they cried out to him not to weep any longer, since their father had 
said that the Lord had died even for him, and he also might hope to be forgiven 
hereafter. Thereupon the poor Nix dried his tears, recovered his cheerfulness, 
and played with them all day 

Holland, with its wondrous bulwarks and its lifelong 
‘abounds naturally in stories of every kind, in which mermen and mermaids play 
& prominent part. Sometimes they meet the intrepid sailor out on the high 
‘and sing of his joyous return, or warn him of his approaching end ; at other times 
they come on shore, make themselves useful ina thousand ways, and vanish only 
\when they are ill-treated or laughed at. Thereis hardly a town on the seacoast 
‘Which has not its own legend of this kind ; but generally the men are less interest- 
ing than the maidens, since the latter are prophets, and play a prominent part in 
the sad history of that country. Such was the mermaid that once frequented the 
waters near Zevenbergen, a fortified town with massive walls and lofty towers, in 
which dwelt thousands of opulent citizens with their wives and children. But the 
people were as wicked as they were rich, and professed to believe neither in heaven 
‘with solemn, tearful voice both began to sing : oh 


Zevenbergen must perish, 
And the tower of Lobbekens alone shall remain.” 


In spite of this warning the inhabitants continued their riotous living and sinful 
_—* In a dark November night of the same year a fearful tempest arose ; 
wind blew from the northwest, and with such terrific force that the dykes gave 
way under the overwhelming pressure of the waters, and the Saint Elizabeth, as 
the inundation was called, overwhelmed not less than seventy-towns and villages. 
Among these was the unfortunate town of Zevenbergen ; and so thorough was its 
destruction in the deep waters, that, when the morning broke, and people came 
from a distance in boats, they saw far beneath them the ruins of houses, and 
nothing standing but the sao ladle tower of Lobbekens. Thus the prophecy of 
the mermaid had become true. Fortunately, man has triumphed over the evil 
prophet and the element alike. By an immense outlay 
sant labour of long years, the whole vast region has been once more laid dry, and 
from the midst of polders, or dyked meadows of surpassing fertility, there rises now 
a ee richer and wiser than the doomed -village of former 
ys. 

Holland is also the land which has originated the very peculiar faith in legends 
of sea-knights and sea-bishops, some of whom were captured from time to time, 
and exhibited in the large cities. They were found afterwards in all the northern 
seas, and the works of those ages, down to the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
contain generally one or two so-called faithful likenesses of these very curious 
monsters of the deep. In 1305 already a sea-knight was caught out in the open 
sea to the north of , and carried from town to town ; his fair appearance, 
and especially the complete suit of armour which he wore, excited universal admira- 
tion ; but he died, unfortunately, in the third week, at Dockum. 

A work of great scientific merit, published as late as 1534, contains an engrav- 
ing representing a sea-monk, whom the author, Rondelet, heard of in Norway , 
\ eeeigioons had been taken after @ fearful tempest. It has the face of a man, but 


rough and repulsive, a bald, smooth head, with the cowl of a monk hanging 


| 
| | 
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1483, from the Baltic, where he was captured, to the king of Poland. The poor { 
creature, however, refused steadfastly to utter a soundor to take any food; the 
king, moved with compassion, ordered him to be carried back to the sea, and the 
monster no sooner saw his own element than he gave signs of exuberant joy, leaped : 
into the water, and was never seen again. It may be added, that the Protestants i 
made great capital out of these marine dignitaries of the church, and hence gave 


The explanation is perhaps only an afterthought ; tet, asthe paovedhint 
there is no smoke without fire, so here also, these countless and persistent traditions 
contain their grain of truth, which has been only half hid in a bushel of falsehoods. 
The fact is, that these fables could never have been invented, much less authenti- 
cated, even after the imperfect manner of early ages, if there were not certain 
to deceive careless and superstitious observers. If there are no real tritons and 
sirens to be met with in our waters, such as we see in ancient sculptures, or on 
the coats of arms of noble families, there are at least seals and walrus, sea-lions 
and sea-cows, and similar monsters, whose faces and gestures, as seen on the sur- 
face of the waters, recal forcibly the features and movementsof men. Unscrupu- 4 
lous cheats have occasionally taken great pains to manufacture actual sirens, and 
their remains are to this day carefully preserved in many a museum of European a 
cities ; like the well-known sirens ot Leyden and the Hague. Nor is our own time 
exempt from these attempts to profit by the credulit of men. At the beginning ; 
of this century, a crafty fisherman on the coast of India skilfully joined the body : 
of an ape to the lower part of a large fish, and dressed up the whole affair so : 
cleverly, that even experienced men were taken in, and bestowed much time and : 
long research upon the extraordinary being. As the inventor attributed, moreover, : 
healing powers to the touch of the siren, he was soon overrun, and could, after a 
short time, retire upon a competency. An European charlatan purchased the 3 
marine monster at a high price, and exhibited it in England and on the Continent. : 
He met with great success for a time ; then he and his siren were forgotten, only, : 


with an imitation fish-skin sewed on to her body ! 
There is, however, quite enough that is truly marvellous in some of the greater 
denizens of the deep, to engage our interest, and to find in them the originals of the 
fabled beings of whom we have spoken, without resorting to such gross and cruel 
deception. Pliny already speaks ofa sea-clephant, 90 called at first, no doubt, 
head, which resembles somewhat the truak of an elephant. 
monsters seems to have been known to the Norwegian Vlaus Maguas, who 


however, to revive more brilliantly than ever in the hands of the master of his 4 

art, the great Barnum. Another siren was, a couple of years ago, the marvel ofthe 

rural population all over England ; nor was it, in this case, a mere mummy that 4 

was shown, but a living mermaid, not unattractive in appearance, who discreetly 4 

plunged her fish-tail into the waters of a huge basin, and held the classic mirror 4 

and comb in her hands. At last public sympathy was aroused by some benevo- 4 

lent Quakers ; an investigation was ordered by the authorities, and it was found A 

that the poor woman had been forced for years to spend her days in the water, 4 

4 
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* Sometimes,” he says, “‘ they fell asleep on the rocky coast, and then the fisher- 
men went quickly to work, raising the fat along their tails, and attaching it to 
strong ropes, which they fastened to rocks and trees on the shore. Then they 
waked up the huge animal by throwing stones at it with a sling, and compelled it 
to return into the water, leaving its skin behind!” At present the true sea-ele- 
phant is found only in the Antarctic Ocean. On the confines of that world ofice, 
as far as the eye can reach, there appears nothing in sight but vast masses of ice, 
thrown in apparent disorder upon the immense plain, with here and there a colossal 
block rising on high and mimicking the shape of a great palace, with its walls and 
ramparts, towers and turrets, battlements and colonnades. Before these, smaller 
blocks dance in weird, wearisome motion up and down on the dusky waters, and 
gray mists hang from their sides, and break with their tatters and fragments the 
dreary prospect. At rare times the sun breaks through the dense fog, and then 
the whole world of ice begins to glitter and glare in the bright rays, and en- 
chanted scenes dazzle the eye. Here isa snow landscape, with hamlets and trees ; 
the larger blocks of ice resembling snow-covered houses, and the torn and tarnished 
masses appearing not unlike trees bending under the weight of hoarfrost, or bushes 
feathered with light crystals. The whole enchanted city, with its narrow canals, 
is buried in absolute stillness ; gulls fly silently across the clear air, penguins rise 
and dive again in utter quiet, and even the sea-elephants lie voiceless, like colossal 
watchdogs, on the steps of the palaces. Only the low, mournful blowing of a whale, 
who sends up his airy fountain of foam, breaks occasionally upon the fearful silence 
of this magnificent city of ice. 

In these inhospitable regions dwells the elephant of the seas, a monster uot 
unfrequently thirty feet long, and measuring over sixteen feet in circumference ! 
His powerful teeth are formidable enough in appearance, and above them he raises, 
when he is roused to anger, his inflated trunk, which ordinarily hangs loosely over 
the upper lip. His whole body is covered with stiff, shining hair, and underneath 
his fur coat he has a layer of fat at least a foot thick, which protects him effectually 
against the terrible cold of the polar regions. The two awkward feet, mere stumps 
encased in fin-like coverings, are of little avail to the giant when he moves on firm 
land ; after a few yards, he begins to groan and to rest, while the whole huge body 
shakes as if it were one vast mass of jelly-like fat. Here he falls an easy victim 
to the sailors, who come in search of his ivory and his oil; they walk fearlessly 
through the thicks crowds, and knock them over by a single blow on the nose. The 
giant opens his enormous mouth and shows his formidable teeth, but as he cannot 
move, he is virtually helpless. Very different are, however, his motions in his 

-own element ; as soon as he is under water, he swims with amazing rapidity, turns 
and twists like an eel, and is thus enabled to catch not only swift fish and sepias, 
but even the web-footed penguins. He must find it difficult, at times, to provide 
his enormous body with sufficient food, for he swallows masses of tangled sea-tang, 
and large stones have been found in his stomach, to the number of twelve. When 
he wishes io sleep, he floats on the surface, and is rocked and cradled by the waves 
of the ocean. 

What has, in all probability, led to their being taken for human beings by 
credulous and suporstitious mariners of early ages, is the beauty of their eye, and 
the deep feeling they manifest at critical times. They not only never attack men, 
but, unlike the sympathetic seals, they also abandon their wounded companions, 
and purposely turn aside so as not to witness their sufferings and their agony. 
When they are mortally wounded, they drag themselves painfully ‘nland, and 
hide behind a large rock to die in peace and unseen by others. If they are pre- 
vented from thus retiring, they shed tears, as they also weep bitterly when they 
are ill-treated by cruel sailors, 
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Very different in temper is the walrus, another of the great monsters of the 
deep, who, although by uature as gentle and peaceful as the sea-elephant, has 
become bitter and fierce by his constant warfare with man. It is the true type 
of the polar North : as all nature here is buried in sad, deathlike silence for several 
months, so the walrus also sleeps for the same time, deprived of all power and 
energy, while the fierce tempest and terrible ice-drifts of those regions are repre- 
sented by their wild passions. They fight with indomitable courage for the fairest 
among the females, and many a bold knight among them leaves his life in the lists 
of the grim tournament. They defend their family and their race with intense 
rage, and know the strength that lies in union. Far up in the colder ice 
regions of the Arctic seas they assemble in crowds of two thousand, and when 
their guard has been posted, they begin tneir sports in the half-frozen 
waters. They splash and splatter as they leap frantically or plunge their 
huge bodies into the foaming waves, and the noise they thus make, together with 
the trumpeting of their wide-opened nostrils, and the mournful howl of their 
repulsive voice, fill the air with a stunning, confusing roar. Their appearance is 
in keeping with the whole scene; black heads, with red, staring eyes of great 
size, a broad-lipped swollen mouth, and enormous beard, each hair of the thick- 
ness of astraw, adorned with snow-white teeth more than two feet long, and 
colossal, shapeless bodies, half horse andhalf whale, but weighing at times not 
less than three thousand pounds—surely nothing more was needed to strike terror 
into the hearts of ignorant seamen, and to lead to fancies wild and weird of man- 
resembling monsters of the deep. 

Far greater, however, is the resemblance which certain varieties of seals bear 
to the human form. Their head, perfectly round and bald, their large bright 
eyes full of intelligence and tender feelings, their full beard on both sides of the 
face, and their broad shoulders, give tothe upper part of their body a startling 
likeness, such as, in the foggy atmosphere of the northern seas, and with a pre- 
disposition to see what people expected to see, may very well have led toa 
sincere conviction that they were human beings. To this must be added their 
merry, playful disposition, and the peculiar manner in which they hold themselves 
almost perfectly upright when gambolling in the water. Naturally harmless, and 
even timid, they have a habit of following the small boats that go on shore, and 
of observing attentively all that is done; and if the crew remains longer at one 
and the same place, they become familiar, and fond of their company. They 
learn to know the people living on the shore near their playground, so that, in 
Corsica, flocks of them follow the fishing-boats, and modestly content themselves 
with the fish rejected after the nets have been hauled in. There can be little 
doubt that this intimacy has given rise to an account given by Pliny, of a scene 
daily enacted near the town of Mines, in southern France; and as here truth 
and fiction meet in striking relation to each other, we insert the words of the 
great naturalist : 


‘* At a certain period of the year a prodigions number of mullets make their way to 
the sea through the narrow mouth of a swamp called Latera. These fish choose the 
moment of the incoming tide, which prevents the stretching out of nets and the taking 
them in vast quantities. By a similar instinct they turn at once toward the open sea, 
and hasten to escape from the only place in which they are liable to be caught. The 
inhabitants, who know the period of this migration, and enjoy the pleasure of the 

rt, assemble on the shore. Spectators and fishermen, all cry aloud: ‘Simo! Simo !* 
mediately the dolphins know that they are needed. The north wind carries the sound 
ot the voice to But whatever it may be, fail to 
appear at once. One might imagine it was an army, which instantly up its posi- 
tion in the opening where the action is to take pines, They close the outlet to the 
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mullets, who take fright, and throw themselves iuto shallow water. Then the fishermen 
surround them with their nets. But the muilets, with wonderful agility, leap over 
them. Now the dolphins fall upon them, and, content for the moment with having 
killed them, wait to devour them when the victory is assured. The action goes on, and, 
pressing the enemy closer and closer, the dolphins allow themselves to be imprisoned 
with the mullets, and, in order not to frighten them into desperate acts, they glide 
stealthily between the boats, the nets, and the swimming fishermen, so as to leave no 
passage open. When all are taken, they devour those they have killed. But knowing 
that they have laboured hard enough to deserve more than a siugle day’s wages, they 
reapper on the morrow, and not only receive as many fish as they desire, but are fed 
with bread soaked in wine !” 


The talents of the seal are manifold, from the agility which he displays in 
catching fish for his master, to the capacity he has shown in learning actually to 
speak. More than one seal has been taught to utter distinctly the word Papa, 
and several animals of the kind are reported to have gone even beyond, and to 
have pronounced several words at atime. Nor must their love of music be for- 
gotten, which is so great that they will rise from the water and remain 
nearly standing upright as long as the instrument is played, to which they listen 
with unmistakable pleasure. It is not so very long since one of this remarkable 
race come every day for six weeks from the waters of the Mediterranean, to take 
her rest under the divan of a custom-house officer in Smyrna. The latter had 
tamed her, and placed a few rough planks at the distance of about three feet from 
the water’s edge under his couch, and on these boards the seal loved to rest for 
several hours, giving vent to her delight, oddly enough, in a profusion of sighs 
like those of a suffering man. She ate readily the rice and the bread which 
were offered her, though she seemed to have some trouble in softening the former 
sufficiently to swallow it with ease. After an absence of several days, the affec- 


tionate creature re-appeared with a young one under the arm, but a month later > 


she plunged one day, frightened, into the water, and was never seen again. 

Nearly about the same time, another seal appeared suddenly in the very midst 
of the port of Constantinople, undisturbed by the number of caiques dashing to 
and fro, and the noise of a thousand vessels with their crews and their passen- 
gers. One day the boat of the French legation was crossing over to Pera, 
loaded with wine for the ambassador. A drunken sailor was sitting astride on 
the cask, and singing boisterously, when all of a sudden the seal raised himself 
out of the water, seized the sailor with his left arm, and threw himself with his 
prey back into the waves. He re-appeared at some distance, still holding the 
man under his fin, as if wishing to display his agility, and then sank once more, 
leaving the frightened, sobered sailor, to make his way back to the boat. 
Surely, nothing more than one such occurrence was needed to give rise to the 
many romances of former ages; if the same, even, had happened in earlier days, 
the seal would have been a beautiful Nereid, who, having conceived a passion for 
the hapless sailor, had risen to take him down to her palace under the waves. 


IN EXTREMIS. 


She lies on her royal bed, 
And her life is ebbing slow, 

With the voice of the mourners overhead 
And the fading grass below. 

While the reapers reap in the Autumn calms, 
Singing, and binding their golden sheaves, 
Her sighs fall, sweet with the Summer’s balms, 
Through her tears—the blood-red leaves. 


She is weary ; ‘she sighs for rest ; 
Yet she pines in her last sad hours 
For the pipe of birds in the early nest, 
For the sweets and scents of flowers. 
Still she longs for the olden time 
Of her beauty, and youth, and grace ; 
While the leaves keep time to a solemn rhyme, 
Falling over her face. 


Lost—gold, and purple, and gem ; 
Flown—youth, and beauty, and bloom ; 

Sadly she gathers her garment’s hem 
At the gate of her Autumn tomb. 

** Who mourns me now that I fail and faint ?” 

Sighs she, as she droops in the drowsy eves ; 

And Autumn, he answers her fond complaint 
With a whisper of falling leaves. 


Mid showers of purple and gold, 
Mid flaming of gorgeous dyes, 
Drops the queenly crown from her fainting hold— 
Fades the light from her sad, sweet eyes. 
And ever—in solemn and sad refrain— 
Round the couch where the dying woman grieves, 
With mournful patter—a blood-red rain— 
Still flutter the falling leaves. 


SOCIETY. 


FLATTERY. 


gene every temple stand the heavy portals which bar our entrance to the . 

mysteries within. The holy altar, with its lighted candles, its glittering 
vessels, its fragrant clouds of incense, its white-robed priests ; the high arched 
windows glowing with their pictured wealth ; the rich tones of the pealing organ, 
and the sweet-voiced choir, all this pomp and pride of adoring splendour might as 
well not exist for us, if we cannot pass those doors, And what is Society but a 
mystic temple (too often in these days crowded by money-changers, alas!), whose 
portals open most readily to the golden key of flattery ? It is the one thing most 
needful to social success, that delicate and subtle poise as on the point of a needle, 
from whence a zephyr’s breath can dislodge you. Filattery is not the art of 
complimenting, nor is it to be found in the polite letter—writer, but it is one of the 
powers that sway the social universe, and that keep the Queens of Society upon 
their ticklish thrones. It is the heart of creating around the objects of attention 
an impalpable atmosphere of admiration, in which the fortunate mortal under the 
spell lives and moves and has his being totally unconscious of any unseen power 
at work, and only aware that the mechanism of existence moves with a velvet 
smoothness, that everything is just as it should be, aad that there never before 
existed a being so pre eminently fitted for exactly that particular sphere as he. 
Watch one of the happy creatures undergoing this beneficent treatment—a young 
clergyman, we will say, just engaged to a mistress of the art. He is sure that 
she never told him so, but he has a general idea that he never preached so well 
before in his life, he has a dawning conviction that the finest qualities of the old 
English divines are united in him to the breadth and liberality of the later scholars, - 
that his manner is a happy combination of force and sweetness, and that his 
elocution is only equalled by his grace. He is happy, he knows not why, but is 
sure that for the first time in his life he is appreciated, while he cherishes a sincere re- 
spect for his affianced bride because she never flatters him, unconscious that he eats 
and drinks and breathes the subtlest flattery, that he basksin it, as men do in sun- 
shine, and imbibesit as they do the sweet influences of spring. 

It isan error of the common herd to mistake billingsgate for satire, and adulation 
for flattery. It is not flattery to tell a young lady that she has beautiful eyes; it 
is simply another way of saying to her, “‘ Madam, I think you are enough of a fool to 
warrant me in paying you a gross personal compliment.” If the young lady con- 
descends to accept the compliment, she proves our surmise to have been correct. 
Flattery, properly understood, is the art of making people think more of themselves ; 
~ to which follows, as an inevitable consequence, that they will think more of you. 

It is to you that they owe the delicious titillation ; and gratitude, a popular virtue 
when not too expensive, prompts them to seek your society, in the hope ofa 
renewal of the pleasure, gratitude having been correctly defined asa lively sense of 
favours tocome. A writer in ‘‘ Household Words,” speaking of French flattery, 
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says : “ No flattery can equal in subtle potency that which takes the form of spiritual 
interpretation, which reveals to usa new self, superior in beauty and goodness to 
that outer husk which the uninitiated only see—which heightens, glorifies, idealizes, 
yet preserves our individuality, and which makes us our own embodiment of the 
beautiful and the good.” 

To attain this final eminence in the art, it is not enough to have studied the 
subject thoroughly, and to have devoted years to incessant practice. You must 
have that native genius without which success in any art is but mediocre and second- 
rate. To flatter adroitly, you must know three things: what people are, what 
they think they are, and what they want others to think they are. Then you 
have an accurate carte du pays, and need not be afraid of pitfalls or concealed 
quagmires. Asa general thing, men like best to be admired for what they are, 
women for what they are not. The practical experiences of every-day life con- 
vince a man, in the depths of his own soul, at least, of his main qualities 
and defects; his virtues are like the Consols, for instance, and have a 
real and appreciable market value. But women’s most-prized qualities 
are like fancy stocks, liable to every sort of fluctuation, and no one can be certain 
whether the virtue of to-day may not become the vice of to-morrow. Their own 
ideas of the perfect woman and men’s ideas of the perfect woman are so v 
uncertain, and so very various, that beauty is the only thing sure to be left at the 
bottom of the Pandora’s box of the ideal woman after everything else has fled. 
Therefore, the one point always open to attack by the airy weapons of flattery is 
personal beauty. But just as the simplest dishes require the skilled cook to pre- 
serve to them all the exquisite flavour of which they are capable, so must it be a 
master-hand that deals successfully with this most obvious topic. Grace of diction, 
poetry of feeling, the most delicate lightness of handling, the most subtle suggestion 
of admiration, are needed to save a personal compliment from that tinge of coarse- 
ness too apt to ruin the best intentioned efforts of the kind. 

We have spoken feelingly of the difficulties and dangers that beset the novice’ 
in his dainty art. He cannot be too cautious, The slightest error of perception, 
the least extravagance of colour, the faintest appearance of insincerity, may ruin 
him for ever. An inability, upon occasion, to preserve a masterly inactivity, may 
peril his prospects for years. The sweetest flattery that can be paid sometimes, is 
earnest, devoted, absorbed silence ; but to preserve this effective attitude, an abnega- 
tion of self becomes necessary, from which the weak soul shrinks. It is impossible, 
in fact, to exaggerate the difficulties that beset the student of this divine art, but 
to him who finally masters its intricacies, what a vista Society opens! Wealth 
spreads before him the glowing treasures of Ormuz and of Ind, luxurious mansions 
fling wide their doors to welcome him, and proffer to his acceptance banquets rich 
with dainties that rival in costliness the golden dishes upon which they are 


‘served. Art ministers to him with her thousand attendant sprites ; Music warbles 


her sweetest notes, or wakes her grandest symphonies for his ear; Painting hangs 
his walls with gems of richest colour, and Sculpture’s white-armed nymphs are 
reflected in his mirrors ; Poetry inscribes his name on her dedication-leaf, and 
wreaths his brow with bays; Thalia and Melpomene vie with each other in 
waking hissmiles and tears; Beauty sighs for his presence, and goes hand-in- 
hand with Love to meet him; the world is at his feet. Orpheus, the hero of 
Grecian fable, who led captive by his entrancing strains both men and beasts, and 
whom the very rocks and forests followed, who charmed Cerberus himself, and led 
Eurydice forth from hell, was not a mere poet or musician ; he was the first 
grand master of Flattery that history ever knew; With this lever we may move 
the world, if we have but the platform of genius whereon to place it. 


| 
| 
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Novets ror WIntER READING. 


Books, to be adequately enjoyed, must be read under the appropriate conditions. 
For the perusal of every book there is a fitting season and suitable circumstances, 
. which the literary epicure will recognise, and will seize upon and seek out, so as to 
gather from the book all the pleasure it is capable of conferring. Keats was 
aware of this truth, when he spoke of “‘ Endymion” as food for a fortnight’s excur- 
sion in summer. The poem, with its sensuous sweetness and gorgeous beauties, 
is only fitly to be enjoyed under the warm July sun, with a soft west wind fluttering 
amidst trees, a faint carol of birds in the air, and a floating perfume of flowers 
sweeping about. ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” of Mr. Morris is poetry that empha- 
tically requires to be read in the summer. In order thoroughly to appreciate all 
its beauties, one ought to loiter by the side of the sea, on some sunny day, 
with the soft plash of the tide swaying lazily on the sands, with the violet 
blue of the sky reflected on the waves, and the sun’s light splintered into a 
myriad of glittering flakes on the sparkling waters; with nothing to look 
upon but sea, and sand, and sky, and the red cliffs, that rise high up at your back, 
crowned with purple heather and bright masses of yellow gorse. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry seems, on the other hand, to harmonise better with the storm and 
desolation of winter, with “ the season of snows and sins.” And Temyson should 
be read in a Boudoir. An excellent classification of novels might be made according 
to the seasons and occasions on which they may most appropriately, and with 
the greatest enjoyment, be read. It has already been suggested that Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s novels are admirably adapted to be skimmed by young 
ladies whilst their maids are brushing their back hair. Men who have to 
undergo a long sea voyage will find it well to take that opportunity to make 
an acquaintance with the works of the same fashionable author. His stories, 
too, will be adequately appreciated if read on a rainy day in some country 
hotel, where the only other literature at hand is the county directory and a 
provincial newspaper. A very large proportion of novels are not held in 
estimation until their effects as opiates have been tried. Mr. J. S. Le Fanu is 
a writer whose novels have excellent soporific qualities; and, indeed, some 
portion of his success as a novelist is doubtless to be attributed to this fact. 
You are threatened with a sleepless night ; you take up a volume from his 
pen—it does not matter which, they are all so:much alike in their main charac- 
teristics that it is unnecessary to choose between them—you read a few 
pages, and you find confused thoughts whirling rapidly round in your brain; you 
feel your mind plunged in a hazy state, in which wild fancies clash and glide one 
into another, and quaint unrealities follow one another without sequence. The 
book has thrown you into that dreamy mood that immediately precedes slumber, 
and in a very short while the volume falls from your hand, and you doze off. 
You have unconsciously offered a tribute to the skill of the author. Everyone 
knows that the novels of Mrs. Henry Wood are an abomination to educated 
readers. It happens that they are unable to put themselves in a position to enjoy 
them. Read by a lady’s-maid over the fire in the housekeeper’s room, or by a 
milliner’s girl after her day’s toil is at an end, they are thoroughly appreciated. 
The bad grammar does not set their teeth on an edge, the indifferent English 
passes unnoticed, the ar crops up p every page does not send a 
cold shudder through them. ey happen to live under the socia] conditions, 
and are in the social circumstances which enable them to be pleased with the 
productions of the author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 


There are some novels that are pre-eminently adapted for winter reading. 
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These are the novels, light, sparkling, and brilliant in style, that introduce to us 
people in whose lively society it is pleasant to while away an hour or so, andim 
whose fortunes we ean take an indolent interest; that describe to us scenes and 
events that are not wholly unfamiliar to our everyday experience ; that stimulate 
our imagination without outraging our commonsense. In the English winter, 
when the rain is beating steadily down, and the sky, and the streets, and the houses, 
and the people about, look all slate-coloured alike, or when a bitter east-wind is 
whipping the frost-bound city, it is pleasant, after dinner, to ensconce yourself in the 
club smoking room, and in an easy chair drawn close to the fire, with a Partagas 
between your lips, to loiter through the pages of such a novel. Equally pleasant 
is such a book for ladies to read by the cheerful light of gas and fire in the 
three hours between dusk and dinner, indolently reclining ina chaise longue, and 
skimming the pleasant pages whilst the wind and rain are raging without. Severe 
_ winter weather is too depressing for serious reading or serious thought. The 
intelligence and the imagination are apt to begome frozen, and require to be 
thawed. Literary champagne, sparkling and exhilarating, is then most of all to 
be enjoyed. The novels, however, that are really light and agreeable stimulants 
are comparatively rare, and must be prized in proportion to their rarity. This 
winter some few have appeared, and these few will doubtless be eagerly devoured 
by epicures in fiction. In the foremost rank must be placed “ Against Time,” 
** Contraband,” “ Bitter is the Rind,” and “‘ Drawn from Life.” 

“‘ Against Time” is Mr. Shand’s first novel. Those who read it will he 
induced to hope that no long time will elapse before another story appears from 
the same pen. ‘“‘ Against Time” stands out in bold relief from the mass of ordi- 
nary works of fiction. In the first instance, it is marked by decided originality ; 
Mr. Shand has broken fresh ground; he describes phases of the society of to- 
day that have never as yet been so vividly set before us by the novelist. And, 
in the seeond place, Mr. Shand writes like one who is a master of his own 
language. And for this it is impossible to be too grateful. There is no slip- 
shod English in his pages, no fine writing, no offences against good taste. His 
style is clear and brilliant, sparkling and vigorous. The descriptions are vivid 
and life-like ; and an unforced humour and a fertile fancy lend grace and anima- 
tion to every page of the story. The pictures of the Kursaal, at Homburg, and 
of the players at the tables of roulette and trente et quarante, and of the City 
and the gamblers in stocks and shares, are hit off with equal felicity. And in 
the sketches of the Highlands, the familiarity of the writer with moor and hill- 
side is at once evident, just.as in the allusions to the East, that occur here—and 
there you detect the results of the keen observation of the traveller. Scattered 
up and down the book, in fact, are innumerable evidences that the writer is one 
mores honunum muliorum vidit et urbes.” 

“* Contraband,” Major Whyte-Melville gives one.of those lively sketches of 
contemporary society that are always welcome. We all know, when we com- 
mence one of his stories, that we are going to pais a few hours im very agree- 
able company. In his newest novel, we are introduced to people of the kind 
that the indolent reader most of all likes to meet with—people who, whatever 
their faults, are at least never duil. In “Contraband” we have one or two 
young Guardsmen (the hero, like so many modern heroes of romance, is in the 
Household) ; an elderly rake, who bets not only at Tattersall’s, but on the Stock 
Exchange, and naturally comes to grief; an American adventurer, who is chatty 
and amusing, and in this respect differs from most of his countrymen we meet in 
real life; and a young gentleman who has some profitable liaison with the City, 
and possesses the serious respectability incumbent on his position. And of the 
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ladies,the heroine is one of those charming English girls that Major Whyte- 
Melville knows so well how to depict; and the rest possess more or less of the 


characteristics of the adventuress, whose society is piquant, if not very proper. 
’ The scene is laid in a hunting county, in a Mayfair boudoir, in the Windsor 


barracks, in a villa near Ascot, on the river, and ina drawing-room at Brompton. 
In this story flirtation seems to be the chief occupation of life, and the writer 
describes flirtations fof every degree of interest and intensity with unflagging 
spirit. In the construction of his plot Major Whyte-Melville has not been too 
careful to adhere to any theory of probabilities founded on actual experience, and 
his characters all act in spirited opposition to conventional rules. But this, and 
much besides, will be readily excused to a story whose aim is to while away & few 
hours pleasantly—an aim that it admirably fulfils. 

Captain Hawley Smart, who won his spurs in fiction with that capital novel, 
* Breezie Langton,” has excellently followed up his first success with “ Bitter is 
the Rind.” The new story deals with sporting and theatrical life on both sides 
the Atlantic. The writer is an excellent story-teller, and the reader follows him 
with unvarying interest, whether he sketches a love scene in an English county, a 
theatrical dinner at Greenwich, the race-course at Doncaster, or the inner life of 
the Thalamus Club; and when the hero crosses the Atlantic, and pictures of life 
at New York, and of society at Saratoga are given, the descriptions possess all 
the charm of novelty and freshness. Captain Smart takes the reader out of the 
beaten track, a feat that it is becoming more and more difficult for the novelist 
to accomplish. Of the characters whose acquaintance we make in his pages, the 
hero and the heroine, the theatrical managers, the actresses, the dramatic authors, 
the legs, the chief personages, and the supernumeraries, all are clearly and vividly 
presented to us. Of the plot, it is sufficient to say that there is the ordi 
conflict between vice and virtue ; that poetical justice is rendered; and that with 
vice defeated and virtue rewarded, the happy ending that is so dear to the majority 
of readers is ensured. 

It is somewhat curious that so little use has hitherto been made of the 
incidents of the Indian Mutiny by novelists. It would have seemed that the writer 
of romance would have fonnd in its narratives of suffering and heroism the sugges- 
tions for stories of the highest interest. But writers have thus far neglected the 
opportunity, probably because so few felt themselves capable of dealing with a 
subject requiring special knowledge. Major Forbes, however, possesses both 
familiarity with military affairs and with Indian life, and with all the advantages 
derived from personal experience, he has shown excellent judgment in taking for 
the theme of his story, “ Drawn from Life ;” the Sepoy revolt, and its subsequent 
suppression. The pictures of the siege of Cawnpore, and of the march of the 
relieving force, the sketches of Nana Sahib, of Haveloek, Neill, and Outram are 
vivid and vigorous, and justify the title of the novel. It is to be hoped that the 
clever correspondent with the German armies before Metz and before Paris will 
avail himself of his present opportunities to give, in a new novel, a series of pictures 
of the war now raging. He must have accumulated materials enough for a score 
of romances during the past six months. 
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CHAPTER I. 


i: Woy you not take cold on that balcony, with nothing on your shoulders, 
Minnette ?” 

The speaker, a lady of about six-and-twenty years, was seated in a low chair 
by the open window, and she raised her dark, thoughtful eyes from the book, on 
Whose pages she had been in vain endeavouring to concentrate her mind, to 
glance at the slight figure, which in its white robe stood out in relief like some 
fair spirit, against the crimson sunset and white expanse of sky. 

Minnette turned her head with a happy laugh, and a graceful little shrug of her 
shoulders, as she exclaimed,— 

‘Cold, Katerina! Do you think this soft evening breeze, coming so fresh 
from off the sea, could hurt me? Au contraire, it is doing me good; and while 
it embraces me with its briny perfume, it is whispering gently to me, how that it 

- comes from the sunny shores of France—my dear country—to greet me.” And 
the young girl shook back a cloud of bright golden hair, as she held her lovely 
face with a caressing gesture upwards, so that the wind might fan it. 

‘What a romantic child you are,” said Katerina, with an indulgent smile. 
“T should have thought you had forgotten France by this time.” 

“In eight years? Ah, no!” 

**Do you regret leaving it ?” 

“No; I have learned to love England now.” And Minnette coloured ever so 
slightly ; then continued hastily, as though to change the conversation, ‘‘ Uncle 
Ralph and Mr. Brockhurst are late, do you not think ?” 

“It is past eight !” replied the elder, after consulting her watch. 

“ Past eight ? How the evenings draw in !” exclaimed Minnette, with a little 
sigh. “Iam always sorry when the longest day has passed, because it seems 
like travelling on to winter again. Do you not like this soft half light, Katerina ?”’ 
she asked, after a silence of some minutes. 

“ C’est ’heure ot la nature un moment recueillit. Entre la nuit qui tombe et 
le jour qui s’enfuit. It softens us, this hour which nature gathers to herself, 
between the falling night and fading day, and arouses all that is most pure and 
noble in our minds. The universe entire reflects Thy image, and my soul in its 
turn reflects the universe.” She stretched forth her hand gently, and drawing 
down the tendrils of a creeper that hung above her, began turning them about her 
fingers, while her deep blue eyes, looking almost black under their dark long 
lashes, were turned dreamily seaward. She was a pretty girl—pretty—bah! 
the word expresses an inane doll face, without character or expression, while the 
greatest charm of Minnette’s face was, not the small straight features and curving 

red mouth, but the soul that lighted those features up. Her figure was slight 
and pliant, and her every attitude and gesture, 


As though life’s only call and car> 
Were graceful motion. N 
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She was French, as her slight foreign accentuation indicated, and an orphan. 
Her mother had died soon after her birth, and her father the week previous to 
Mr. Ralph Beauseant fetching her from France to live with him and his own 
motherless daughter in England. To both uncle and cousin she became the care, 
pet, and bright spot of their lives: while they, to her, were dear as father and 
sister—nay, Katerina, thcugh but young herself, was, on account of her graver 
temperament and seniority, like mother to her. 

“* How pleasant the music sounds,” said Minnette, breaking the silence as the 
band on the promenade struck up. ‘It is just distant enough to chime in and 
harmonize with the roar of the sea. Katerina, are you asleep ?’’ she broke off 
with a little laugh, as with a bound she sprang into the room, and sinking on her 
knees, threw her arms round her silent companion. 

** No, not asleep, simply enjoying the music and this pleasant hour,” replied 
Katerina, opening her eyes with her quiet calm smile. 

Katerina !” 

‘* Well, petite.” 

“Do you not like Mr. Brockhurst ?” 

The question came hesitatingly, as Minnette toyed with her companion’s chain, 
~who started guiltily, the gentleman occupying her thoughts at the moment. 

‘Like him! Why do you ask, Minnette ?” 

** Because I fancied last time he called—I do not mean this afternoon, but the 
other night—you were cold to him. He—I think he noticed it, too.” 

“Did he speak of it, then?” asked Katerina, with an eagerness much at 
variance with her usual manner. 

“ He asked me if you were ill. I said I did not know ; but Katerina, petite 
mére, I know you so well, I saw it was something he had done to displease 
you—at least, I thought so. When you are ill, you are patient and gentle. 

‘The other evening you were strange, and—and—you do like him, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

“Do you, Minnette?” said Katerina, parrying the question. 

‘Minnette opened her blue eyes, then dropped them suddenly. 

“‘He is very grave, and very clever, handsome, gentle, and good-hearted, I 
‘am sure, in spite of his harsh remarks about the world or its people. Yes, I 
like him much—so much,” she added, softly under her breath. “Why do 
you start?” she questioned hastily, lifting up her head and looking anxiously 
‘into the pale compressed face above her. . “‘ You are not well.” 

“Tt was—a spasm ; nothing more.” 


“Nothing more! and yet enough toturn you pale as a ghost,” replied the - 


young girl, with tender solicitude. ‘‘ You must see Doctor Thorne; he will be so 
glad to come, and so much more pleasant to have than our old doctor at home,” 
she added, archly. ‘‘ But have you still that pain now ?” _ 

Katerina turned her searching eyes from the bright face raised towards her 
with a feeling of rebellious bitterness, fierceness, and envy, rising in her breast 
against its youthful loveliness. What would she not have given to have been 
like Minnette—young, fresh-minded, fresh-hearted! How tenderly the child 


had spoken of Stanhope! And he—his smile always softened when it fell on. 


her. But she was a child. He thought of her but as a child, perhaps, and 
petted her as one. So ran her thoughts as she answered somewhat coldly :— 
“You must not think I am ill, Minnette; I am out of sorts, bad tempered, 
what you will—there, do not look so earnestly. Suppose we change the con- 
versation,” she added, in a lighter tone, “and find some more agreeable subject 
to discuss than this lugubrious J.” 
“Change the conversation! How difficult it is to have to find something 
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to talk about at a moment’s notice! Uncle Ralph would smile, were he here, 
at the idea of his chatterbox not knowing what to say!” and Minnette laughed 
softly, as she crept closer to Katerina. “Shall we venture into the topic Mr. 
Brockhurst and yourself grew so earnest over a few nights ago ?” 
‘“‘ What was that ? He has so many subjects of interest to talk about. But 
my memory for Mr. Brockhurst’s sayings is not so good as yours, Minnette.” 
The little shaft flew harmlessly over the young girl’s head, who answered 


_ with a merry smile— 


“You were speaking of elective affinities, do you not remember? Do you 
really believe every spirit has its fellow in the world, although perhaps it never 
meets its mate ?” 3 

‘Of how much sentimentalism and romance should I—by matter-of-fact, 
that is to say, reasonable persons—be accused of possessing, if 1 confessed—I 
do ?” returned Katerina, smiling. ‘‘ Yet,” she added, after a pause, and her 
lip trembled ever so slightly, ‘‘ 1 do think so—feel so.” 

“* I wonder where my fellow spirit is, Katerina!” exclaimed Minnette, gaily. 
‘* Wherever it is, j’espére que cen’est pas un méchant. Have you met yours yet, 
ma cousine ?” sheasked, smiling: but suddenly, as the idea flashed across her mind, 
how like in tastes, thoughts, and aspirations her cousin was to Stanhope Brock- 
hurst, her brow flushed crimson, and she added, somewhat faintly : 

** Do you think if two people, with feelings and temperaments in common were 
to meet, they would—love another ?” 

She did not know what impulse prompted the question, and she regretted it as 
being foolish the moment after. 

“‘ Nay, it is more than I can tell; I should think not, though; complete con- 
trasts attracting more than affinities—at least, so people say. And yet” 

Katerina hesitated in embarrassment, fearful of committing herself. She felt, 
also, how like she was to Stanhope Brockhurst—the same grave, contemplative 
nature—so deep, so seldom stirred, but when once aroused, so passionate,—large- 
hearted, but evermore distrustful when once betrayed. Yes, very like him in 
all things save—love. 

For that she loved him, and that the whole strength of her passionate nature 
was centred in that deeply-hidden feeling she had already begun to learn. That 
he loved her she had no hope. And who so sore afflicted as those who love,” 
desiring without hope.” 

Minnette gazed into her companion’s face, which looked stern, white, and 
shadowy in the twilight, and wondered at her silence; and Katerina, becoming 
aware of the inquiring glance, rose hastily from her seat, and going to the window, 
said with forced lightness :— ; 

“ Love acknowledges no laws. Itis a mystery, and one that is dangerous to 
attempt the unravelling of. Do not you, Minnette,” she added, her glance 
wandering furtively, watchfully, towards the place where the young girl reclined 
against her own empty chair, ‘‘as yet attempt to unwind the cocoon that encloses 
it. Its threads are dangerous to handle, and, be they dealt ever so gently with, 


will entangle, perhaps break, in your hands, while the chrysalis love may die a 


prisoner.” 

“Would it not rather work its way through the bonds confining it, and taking 
wings, rise and sport itself in the sun?’ ventured Minnette, smiling, although a 
faint flush rose in her cheeks. 

“Yes, if in the interim of warp and woof it perish not of injury.” 

At this juncture the door opened, and a voice exclaimed :— 

“Are we interrupting state secrets, mes enfants?” Mr. Ralph Beauseant, 
followed bv Stanhope Breckhurst, entered. 
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“ Minnette, you puss, how quiet you look !” 

At the mans of se uncle’s voice, the dreamy musing had fled from the young 
gitl’s face, and now, with an impulsive bound, she crossed the room, and putting 
her two arms round his neck, said, with arch reproachfulness, as she nestled her 
golden head against his shoulders :— ba 

“Uncle, you are a culprit. First of all, you are behind time, ever so much, en- 
core you have been listening—espion, écouteur. Altogether, you are so bad and 
in such disgrace, I do not think I can kiss you.” Sips, 

“You are conspirators, it is evident,” said Mr. Ralph, taking his kiss, whether 
he deserved it or no, “ otherwise you would have had no objection to my over- 
hearing your conversation. What say you, Stanhope,” he continued, appealing to 
that gentleman, who had crossed over to speak to Katerina, but who was eyeing 
the little scene between uncle and niece with smiling face. ‘‘ Does she not look like 
@ conspirator ?”’ 

“‘ A very fair one, if so,” said Stanhope, drawing nearer. ; ; 

“Are you paying me @ compliment, Mr. Brockhurst ?’ asked Minnette, laughing 
merrily. 

never pay compliments.” 

“No? You mean you will not acknowledge to doing so. Is it not so? Gentle- 
men never will confess they flatter, and yet—— 

“ And yet you think they do, Miss Minnette.” ; wv 

“IT was going to say,—And yet they must feel sure that ladies are not so silly 
as not to understand them.” 

Stanhope smiled gravely. 

“Tfladies eyes were everyone, 
As lovers swear, a radiant sun, 


Astronomy would leave the skies 
To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes,” 


he quoted, looking down at her, and catching in the dim light the pretty, puzzled 
expression of her face. 

“Lovers should not swear such things,” she said decidedly, at last, as she put 
her hand through her uncle’s arm, as though to draw him into the conversation. 

“* Not if they find the ladies are more pleased to listen to such pretty speeches 
than dry remarks relating to the weather, criticisms of the last new book or piece 
of music, or a chapter of political economy ?” argued Stanhope. _ 

“ But I do not think ladies could be pleased to listen to speeches which, though 
intended to compliment, in reality abuse their good sense.” 

“« Bravo, petite,” said Mr. Beauseant, laughing. ‘‘ You see, Stanhope, although 
she comes from France, she does not agree with its daily incense.” 

But Katerina, on whose nerves the conversation seemed to jar, observed, with 
a touch of sarcasm in her voice :— 

** Minnette has not seen much of the world, Mr. Brockhurst, and does not as 
yet comprehend how very weak some of our sex are. 

“What would you? Ail in good time; she is but a child,” ejaculated her 
father, with a touch of impatience. 


“ My little child, n’est-ce-pas, petite ?” he added, his voice softening as he turned 
towards his niece. 


** And I come a little above your shoulder!” exclaimed Minnette, changing the 
conversation, which she felt had in some way offended her cousin. 


‘Ah! mon Dieu: yes, you grow!” And the speaker shrugged his shoulder 
and laughed again. ‘It seems but yesterday I brought you from France, and 
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you were so high,” he continued, indicating with his hand the height she then was, 
“* And now—well, well, so time passes. Allez, put on your hats if you are going 
out, and we will see if the ladies’ eyes on the promenade are bright as that rising 
moon. No, I will not kiss you, you are too big to be kissed, mignonne.” But the 
face raised to his was too tempting to be resisted, in spite of his assertion. 

“They make me an old man, between them, Stanhope,” he said, as Minnette 
followed her cousin from the room ; and there was just a touch of sadness or regret 
for the passing years in his voice as he spoke. ‘‘An old man—but we must all 

w old in our turn, hein! We have our day, with its sunshine and enjoyments 
—join in the tintamarre of life—and then settle down and make the best of our- ° 
selves.” 

“You are not old yet, sir,” remarked Stanhope, arousing himself from his 
reverie, and I fear attempting a little flattery. 

“ Fifty-eight last birthday! That is getting on, you know. But still, not very 
old yet, as you say ;” and Mr. Ralph brightened again, for though he did not dread 
age, he liked to put its approach away from his thoughts, as most of us do. 

Stanhope Brockhurst was about thirty, tall, commanding of figure, with a good- 
looking intellectual face. 

Study, a lonely solitary life, and maybe the broken troth whose shadow had 
darkened that life, had not allowed Time to pass him lightly, for already the dark 
waves of his hair were silvered with grey, and his face wore a gravity and stern- 
ness of expression hardly agreeing with his age, while it impressed an observer 
with the idea that he was proud and unbending. 

He was neither, however, as you would have seen had you noted the rare 
sweetness of the smiles that lit up his face—chasing away all the dark 
shadows, and converting the misanthrope into the semblance of a tender warm- 
hearted man, when he turned or spoke to Minnette. For at these times the bright- 
ness of her face seemed to reflect itself on his ; the joyousness of her nature, too, 
lightened his own, until, in her presence, he looked, even as he felt himself, a 
different being altogether. 

To him she was but a child, and thus, though she had crept into his heart 
softly and unconsciously, like a ray of sunshine, he had never dreamed of loving 
her, or being anything more to her than a friend, until one day, contrasting his 
thirty years with her seventeen, he, through the pain the disparity gave him, woke 
up to find he did so already. It was a mad folly, he concluded, after an examina- 
tion of his position ; and agreeing that ‘‘the result is the instructor of fools,” he set 
himself the task of seriously and soberly reasoning himself out of his weakness, 
To fortify himself, he brought out to light his old trouble, recalling how Clare 
Minton, the dark, brilliant beauty—his old, first, and, until now, only love—had, 


after winning his heart and turning his brain with her rare fascination, proved 


false to him; brought to mind also, how, in the first days of his wounded love and 
vanity, he had sworn never to believe or trust in woman again ; brought to mind 
a great many good resolves, as he had then thought them when forming them, of 
what he would do and how act under temptations in the future; but to no avail, 
for this second purer passion clung to him in spite of himself. Love conquered 
reason, as it often does, and grew brighter 4nd stronger for the victory. Looking, 
however, down into the sweet girlish face, with its pure woman’s brow, which had 
made him a captive, he derived neither joy nor pleasure from the result of hig 

le, the most pleasant ingredient in a lover’s bliss was lacking—hope. For 
in the glance of the eyes raised so trustingly to his, he read—and how blind was 
he ?—no warmer sentiment than regard, no deeper feeling than confidence, 
Feeling he would rather hold his peace than disturb this confidence and her 
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tranquillity by a confession which would perchance startle her from him in pain 
and confusion ; feeling also, but hardly acknowledging it, that he shrank cowardly 
from the refusal he dreaded, he kept his secret to himself, guarding it so carefully 
and watchfully, that none guessed at it, saving one. And even that one, so keenly 
sensitive through her own love, hardly put faith in the faint surmise that, through 
jealousy, had come to her. Stanhope was secure as a friend, and fancied himself 
insecure as a suitor. Therefore, preferring security to insecurity, he was silent, 
until time or a moment of weakness should cause him to speak. 

And Minnette, how was it with her? She could scarcely have answered had 
she asked or thought of asking herself the question. : 

She was certainly sensible of feeling herself altered somewhat, of experiencing 
fl newer, sweeter joy mingling itself in her life, but she did not attempt to probe 
the source of it, nor analyse the new emotions besetting her, probably because, in 
a dim, uncertain way, she traced them to the pleasure she derived from Stanhope’s 
visits, which to her were the brightest, happiest moments of the day, probably. Ah! 
but she was always happy now. And why should she not be so! These days, these 
warm summer days, by the sea, when the sky was blue, and breezes soft, yet refresh- 
ing, were very pleasant. Mr. Brockhurst, he also contributed towards making 
them so, it must be confessed, planning, as he did, in the gravest, quietest manner 
possible, all sorts of delightful little excursions for them, which the uncle—dear 
old thoughtless uncle—would never have even dreamt about, choosing books from 
the library for them, sometimes (on wet days) reading aloud, while Katerina and 
she (Minnette) worked or painted ; on fine days, when the sea was favourable, 
taking them out in one of the smull rowing skiffs which lay on the beach by 


_ dozens almost, teaching Minnette to handle the oars, laughing kindly at her im- 


mense blunders the while, and—and in fact, assisting towards the enjoyment of all. 
Ah! why should she not be happy ? 


* * * * * * * * 


This evening—the one upon which my tale opens—the moon rose so fully and 
brightly, that the promenade was light as day, only with a more pleasant light, 
while the cliffs, seen in the distance, stood out whitely illuminated and distinct 
against the star-dotted sky. Rose so fully and brightly did the queen of night, 
that the row of lamps, generally proud of their position, were quite put in the 
shade, and in consequence glimmered redly and sulkily as though ashamed of 
themselves—as well they might be—or of the local board who attended to their 


es. 

‘* How beautiful !” exclaimed Minnette, leaning against the railing bordering the 
promenade, and turning her fresh young face eagerly towards the moonlit sea. *‘ Is 
it not beautiful ?” 

** The music ?” asked Stanhope, wilfully misunderstanding her. 

She looked up at him quickly, and seeing him smile, shook her head in laughing 


jebuke. 

“You know what I mean. Look at that broad, bright moonbeam—a floating 
bridge of light, Longfellow calls it—connecting the world of spirits with ours. Ah! 

itnot lovely ?” 

“« Very,” assented Stanhope, although his eyes were fixed, not on the panorama 
before them, but on the side face of hiscompanion. The soft fair cheek was look- 
ing fairer and softer than ever in the uncertain light ; the pensive shadow on her 
countenance was making her more lovely and lovable. mee Panel 

It was no strange thing his gaze rested fixed on her, and that, looking thus, it 
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came to him to wonder what he should do when he lost even the brief pleasure of 
seeing her sometimes. What a blank his future life would be without her. 

He shuddered. Yes, it had come to that ; he could not bear even to contem- 
plate being separated from her. 

And yet separate from her he must, and soon, too, for his own peace’ sake, if 
nothing else, unless—unless— His eyes had an anxious eager look in them for 
a moment, and were bent with earnest scrutiny on the unconscious face. Then 
they clouded, and he turned them resolutely away. What a fool he was. She, 
a girl of seventeen, a child, beside him, lighthearted, freehearted (he fancied he 
could read that) and pure minded. He—— 

He filled up the pause on his thoughts with a bitter, silent laugh, alaugh which 
gave no sound, and showed itself in the mocking curl of his lip only, and Minnette, 
looking up, wondering at his silence, wondered still more to see an expression so 
new to her on his countenance. ‘‘ You must not take cold through standing too 
long,” he said, a few minutes afterwards, in his usual tone of voice, the mastery 
over self having been regained. 

“It is impossible to take cold so mild an evening,” said Minnette, relieved at 
hearing him speak, not having dared interrupt his thoughts. 

‘* These mild evenings are treacherous, however.” 

Minnette laughed, in defiance of cold as a reply. “Do you see Uncle Ralph 
and Katerina anywhere ?” she asked. 

““No. I suppose they are in the crowd assembled round the band. You do 
not care to go nearer, do you?” 

“ The music is just loud enough to be pleasant here; besides, I like to look 
on the sea like this.” 

‘* You are very fond of the sea ?” 


She nodded, with a bright look on her face. ‘I do not know what it is,” she 


said, after a pause, ‘but I always have a great longing in my heart when I 
watch it, a desire for what I cannot tell, unless it is for a pair of wings to carry 
me across its surface. I like to dream beside it, too, weaving tales out of the voices 
of its waves, as others build castles in the fire :— 


With all tones of waters blending, 
Songs of ocean never sleep. 


“You are so deep in thought to-night,” she ventured shyly, after another pause,. 

“Pardon, Miss Minnette. I fear I am proving a very bad companion.” 

“No, it was not that, only it has been making you look so—so grave.” 

“Do I not always look grave?” he asked, laughing softly, as he looked down 
at her, and feeling pleased at her notice. 

“No. Not as you have looked to-night.” : 

Stanhope’s face flushed warmly. “I have had grave thoughts, petite,” he said,. 
after a pause, and adopting the familiar tone he sometimes used towards her. “‘ I 
have been wishing I could live my life again—a mis-spent life—a cold, selfish, dis- 
contented, misanthropical life. Vain wish often wished ; vain as secking for the 
waters of Lethe.” 

Minnette felt puzzled at her companion’s words and mood ; moreover, th 
disbelieving his self-accusation, sorrowful for the pain and regret his tone mani- 
tested. ‘I have never experienced the wish,” she said, in a low voice, for the 
sake of saying something. 

“‘ May you never have to do so,” he answered, earnestly. “It is not likely 


you will ; yet, I never thought to do so once, when I was a stripling, surrounded — 
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by home ties, loved home faces. How well I remember that time, and its dear, 
sweet surroundings.” He sighed, and as though forgetful he had a listener, con- 
tinued, as he turned his face seaward, “ Life, then, was like a fountain of pure 
water rising in the air on a summer’s day, my pleasures the spray, which, sparkling 
in the sunlight, gleamed bright and brilliant-coloured. The sun forgot to shine 
one day, forgot to dispense light, brightness, and warmth, the water went up, but 
the clouds around depressed it, and lacking the one thing needful to make it beauti- 
ful, it fell into its basin again sulkily, monotonously, wearily. Water without 
sunshine, life without hope. Eheu Fugaces!” He raised himself from his leaning 
position with a slight shudder, then catching Minnette’s wistful, wondering glance, 
he smiled gravely. 

“ It is strange for me to talk thus to you, mignonne. I do not know whenever 
I have had so much to say about myself before. There”—he abruptly broke off 
—I told you I was bad company to-night. I am even making your happy 
face grave as my own.” 

“J like to hear you talk of yourself,” began Minnette, eagerly, “1 mean—I 
mean”— She hesitated, flushing, though she knew not why, unless it was that her 
companion had bent quickly down towards her with a pleased, surprised look on his 
face. ‘If you like to talk to me of yourself,” she finished, not very readily. 

« And I have liked to,” he answered softly, ‘‘and should like to again if it does 
me always as much good as it has done me to-night, and does not weary you. I 
was in a bad humour some little while ago, I think. In fact, even now there seems 
some influence in the air affecting my calibre, a kind of— 


‘ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something evil this way comes.’ 


4 presentiment of evil, a—bah !” 

“‘You donot believe in presentiments, I know,” said Minnette, smiling. 

**You must not think too highly of me, mademoiselle. You do not know 
‘how very weak I am sometimes.” 

“« Ah! only sometimes, then ?”” And she laughed softly, pleased at his light tone. 

“ And it is oneof your weak moments now, I suppose ?” she added, archly. 

“Tf happiness isa weakness, yes.” 

“ Now you contradict yourself, Mr. Brockhurst,” cried Minnette, amusedly. 
** A moment ago you” But she never finished her sentence, for, looking up 
suddenly, to confront him with his previous contrary statement, she caught 
the expression of his eyes bent tenderly, lovingly on her, ere he had time to 
turn them away, and with flushed cheeks she drooped her head. He had never 
looked like that before, and she—she had never felt so nervous or startled before. 
How her heart beat. What a foolish heart it was, giving a great leap into exist- 
ence, as it were, and then throbbing away quickly, wildly, loudly, as though 
pulsatory powers had been denied it, and they thought it expedient to make 
up for lost time at once. How foolish it was of her to feel like this, she 
thought, striving to struggle through the bewilderment, confusion, and many 
strange emotions assailing her. 

‘‘ Tthink we had better find Uncle and Katerina,” she hazarded, in a low voice, 
trying to speak as though she were quite at her ease, but without lifting her 
head 


Her voice restored Stanhope t» himself. He, too, had been surprised and taken 
off his guard. He had not dreamt of her looking up and seeing him with his 
quiet mask of friendship off ; hzd not meant to betray himself thus, for, by the 
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suddenly averted face, he saw he had betrayed himself. Now, however, only a 
moment’s pause, to view his position, and then, with pulses throbbing as wildly 
as any youth’s of nineteen, he was bending towards her, whispering eagerly her 
name. Hardly had it, however, passed his lips, before even the hand he put 
forth had clasped hers, than a voice behind them, which although familiar and 
friendly to both (its owner being Mr. Beauseant), was unexpected at that moment, 
startled them, and brought them back to matter-of-fact existence again. 

Minnette ought to have been pleased at the interruption, considering she was 
just wishing herself able to escape away and hide herself. Perhaps she was, but 
her mind was in too great a state of bewilderment to know what she wished ; 
too great a bewilderment, even, to understand what her uncle was saying, save 

that he was going to introduce some one to her, whose name she had often heard. 

‘Madame Hubinet, my niece, Minnette.” 

The latter turned, having a vague sense of what politeness demanded of her, 
and bowed to a tall, queenly-looking woman, whose face, even at that moment, 
arrested her attention, on account of its brilliant beauty. Stanhope also turned, 
turned suddenly, as the name caught his ears, and with a face which paled in 
spite of himself, confronted once more his faithless love, the woman who had 
jilted him and marred his life, Clare Minton. 

“ Stan—Mr. Brockhurst !” 

Considering Madame Hubinet had been watching him and his companion for 
fully fifteen minutes, as she promenaded backwards and forwards with her 
friends, the surprised start, the faltering, agitated ejaculation of his name, and 
sudden change which came over her smiling, gracious countenance, was admirably 
executed. But Madame Hubinet was a good actress, indeed, an accomplished 
one. No sooner had her good star thrown across her path an acquaintance in 
Mr. Beauseant, no sooner had she learned “that pretty fair-haired girl, that 

- modern Fenella,” was that gentleman’s niece, than, pleading for an introduction, 
she rehearsed the above little performance vn the spot. 

“‘ Mr. Brockhurst and yourself are old acquaintances, I see, Madame Hubinet,” 
said Mr. Beauseapt, in asurprised tone, as Stanhope returned the. recogni- 
tion with a cold, stately bow. “ Tiens! how strangely things come about, 
indeed. 

“We were old friends once—some years ago,” returned the lady, droopin 
her eyes and speaking softly. Then, with an impulsive gesture, she held her han 
towanlshim. ‘ And I hope weare friends now, Mr. Brockhurst.” 

Again he bowed ; this time just touching the tips of her fingers with his own. 
Something strange it was, so he thought, that he should be able to do so; that 
he should so far have forgiven as to be able to face her without scorn. 

» You will like Seamouth much, I think,” rattled on Mr. Beauseant, with the 
. volubility characteristic of his nation, and in blissful ignorance of the drama being 
enacted under his nose. “It is select, yet social. Quant 4 nous: we are 
‘enchanted with the place. We have been here—how many weeks, petite?” he 
asked, turning to Minnette, who was looking on the recognition between Stanhope 
and Madame Hubinet with a dull pain, and undefined fear at her heart. 

‘‘Ah! I see you do not remember; kept no count, they have passed so 
rapidement—hein.” 

“When did you arrive, Madame Hubinet?” asked Katerina, who with the 
quick eye of a woman saw there was an unpleasant restraint upon. the party. 

‘“‘This morning enly. I have taken apartments on the Marina there, number 
—really, I forget which is my number !” and the lady laughed softly at her con- 
fession, ‘‘ Aunt Merton is sure to know, however, she is good enough to take me 
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in hand, Mr. Beauseant, and manage everything for me. If her memory fail 
her, though, as much as mine does me, we stand a good chance of not entering our 
domicile atall to-night, the houses presenting such an unvaried similarity of aspect, 
that I am sure J could not single ours out from the row.” 

Mr. Beauseant, after a well-turned compliment, to the effect that the gods 
always took beauty under their especial protection, suggested the house she had 
entered was number twenty-seven, it being four doors only from their own, and 
the only one that had been to let in the row.” 

** Thank you, Monsieur Beauseant, both for your compliment and assistance.” 
And Madame Hubinet smiled again, her red lips parting over a row of small white 
teeth, as she did so, while she made a little graceful obesiance to the old French- 
man’s deprecatory bow. She was as beautiful as ever, if possible more beautiful, 
and had the same winning fascination of manner which, no matter who it was 
came in contact with her—man, or woman, or child—forced them to feel charmed, 
and drew them towards her. Stanhope felt this as he listened to her—felt it 
more, too, when she addressed him personally, or, during the pauses in the con- 
versation, turned her “eyes, with a softened, half pleading expression in their 
luminous depths, upon him. 

“No wonder I loved her. J, looking on her face and not knowing her vain 
heart ; no wonder she caught me, unsuspicious, credulous fool that I was!” ran 
his thoughts, as he looked upon her. “ Her form had all the softness of her sex ; 
her features all the sweetness of the devil. Thank heaven, however! her 
power over me is now among the things of the past only. Ah! my lady, you 
may drop your eyes and sigh, I know the trick of old. It is a pretty pose, and 
you are not ignorant of it.” ; 

* Are you cold ?” he asked, in a quick, low tone, of Minnette, as he saw the 
young girl shiver. Then, drawing her hand with gentle authority through his 
arm, he added : “Suppose we promenade again, shall we? You have been 
standing still too long.” 

Madame Hubinet’s short upper lip curled, and under her breath she murmured 
derisively, “‘ Sweet doll!” 

“Are you going, Mademoiselle Beauseant ?” she asked aloud, as the couple 
were moving away. 

“Only to walk tu the end of the promenade and back, Madame. You will 
join us?” 

* Ah! no, thank you.” And Madame Hubinet gave a significant little shrug, 
unobserved by all, saving Minnette herself, who coloured slightly. ‘I will say 
good evening, before you leave me,” she continued, with a gracious smile, as she 
held out her hand, ‘for by the time you return I shall have retired. I shall see 
you to-morrow, I trust. We are, I am glad to know, neighbours, so shall the 
more easily be able to improve our acquaintance.” 

Minnette bowed, by way of reply. She could not utter the falsehood express- 
ing a desire to meet the speaker again, for in spite of the smile accorded her, 
there was a something in the dark eyes, as they turned from herself to Stanhope, 
significant of no friendly feeling towards her. But the expression of the dark 
eyes had again changed ere encountering Stanhope, becoming soft—dangerously 
soft—as he once more took the dainty hand held out to him. 

“Good night.” Only “ good night,” in the lowest of tones, yet the words, _ 
simple as they were, rang in his ears as he turned away, their echo conjuring up 
the “‘ long ago,” whose spirit would not be exorcised from his heart. Memories, 
sweet and bitter, crowded his brain, coming between him and his new love like 
mocking spectres, laughing it to scorn, and rendering him silent and stern. Why 
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had he allowed his heart to soften towards Minnette? Why, having tasted once 
of the “* dead sea fruit’ of woman’s !ove, did he long for it again? Had not 
experience taught him that, though lovely to look at, temptingly glowing in the 
richness of its warm colours, it was, when gained, rotten to the core ? 

And yet this new love had done him good, had prevented him from growing 
quite the cynic he had been fast becoming, had touched his soul with warm fingers, 
setting free the frozen waters of kindly feeling ; had been to him, in fact, an oasis 
in the barren wilderness of his life, a halting place where he had lingered and 
basked in the sunlight, and derived benefit from the purity of atmosphere around 
him. Insensibly he pressed the quiet little hand resting on his arm closer to his 
side. Pretty golden-haired Minnette! whose eyes looked truth itself, and beneath 
whose fair brow deceit surely never lurked—how he loved her! Not with the 
love he had felt for Clare, blind, passionate love, which intoxicated his senses and 
rendered him incapable of judgment or discretion, but with the purer emotion 
which, once kindled, can never be extinguished. 

“You have known Madame Hubinet a long time ?” hazarded Minnette shyly, 
breaking in upon his thoughts at last. 

* Yes, a long time.” ; 

He answered absently, for he was-wondering how he could renew their inter- 
rupted conversation, or if it would be wise to do so. Minnette thought he spoke 
shortly, as though vexed at her question. So they walked on in silence, he with 
the mocking face of Clare Hubinet coming before him, and arresting the confession 
he fain would have poured into his companion’s ear; she, penitent, at having 
incurred his displeasure, heavy-hearted, and sorrowful. 

When Katerina aud Mr. Beauseant joined them, Stanhope had made no pro- 
gress beyond that one impassioned word—Minnette. How could he have said more, 
with all those old memories running riot in his mind, making a sacrilege of the 
very name of love ? 
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I 


Dying or dead! My darling whom I left, 
Bright in her beauty, but one year ago, 

Left with my heart fnlfilled of joy and trust-—— 
Dying or dead! I quail beneath my woe. 


Dying or dead! Oh, bitter, wild refrain, 
Laden with grief that grows with every thought, 
Surge not so sadly through my aching brain, 
Telling of all the lingering anguish wrought ! 


Yearning I longed for tidings of my love, 
Fondly I looked for letters fraught with bliss, 
Brimming with happy hopes and tender thoughts, 

Could I have dreamed of sorrow such as this ? 


Would I were near my darling but again, 
Only to sit by her sweet side a while—— 

Only to hear again her witching voice—— 
Only to see once more her sun-lit smile! 


It were a solace in my depth of grief, 
Yet once again to breathe into her ear 
My lasting love, and softly try to soothe, 
With love, her life that droops to death so near. 


Only to whisper all my prayers and hopes, 
Only to strive to battle with dim death—— 
Fool thus to speak! I know all hope is past ; 
That love is memory now—that trust is breath. 


Never to hear one lingering parting word ! 

Never to gaze upon that fair face more ! 
Torture to know her loveliness and grace 

Live but in thought, are now as dreams of yore! 


At least one sorrow still is spared to me, 
I may not see her life ebb slow away, 

Nor watch the fading cheek, the flickering breath, 
And grace and beauty wasting in decay. 
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II. 


I feel there steals upon my soul a Janguid trance, 
That steeps my mind in dreamy bliss, 

And shadows from the past across my vision glance, 
That drag me out from griet’s abyss. 


I seem to live my life of love and hope again, 
I dream and dread to stay the spell, ‘ 

In beauty-rimmed the strange, sweet scenes dawn on my brain, 
Whose fatal charm has on me fell. 


Ii. 


Musing and lingering still on a daisy-damasked lawn, 
Stands a girl with golden hair, 

Bright with the beauty and bloom of life in its sun-lit dawn, 
Lovely and exquisite fair. 


Daintily stooping to cull from the bright brocade of flowers, 
Now a violet, now a rose, 

Listening else to the song of the lark in distant bowers, 
As it softly hither flows. 


Drooping and wavering warm in a shower of golden light, 
Down about her snowy throat, 

Wreathing and circling her head in a glory starry-bright, 
Long and loose her tresses float. 


Odorous gossamer curls that reveal a fair-flusht face, 
Through their golden tangled mist, 

Shadowing violet eyes that are lit with lustrous grace, 
Showing cheeks with crimson kist. : 


Tender and sweet is her face in its pensive still repose, 
Radiant when it deigns to smile, . 

Brilliant and beauteous most when flushing it warmly glows, 
Laughing light and low the while. 


Dearest! My own! Ah! I gaze on thy beauty yet again, 
As I gazed when first we met. 

When I beheld thee and loved, yet despaired thy love to gain, 
Sweet! Inever may forget. 


IV. 


It was in the purple gloaming of the year so softly dying, 
When the Autumn melts to Winter with a gradual faint decay, 


And the earth and air and sea are swept with burden of sad sighing 


Filled with whispers‘of a moaning for the year that glides away. 


ay 
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When the wind sails slowly on and trails with it the sound of sobbing, 
Andits weird and mournful wailing bursts and breaks through all the land. 
And the sea is ever beating with a weird and endless throbbing, 
Fringing with its white-wave froth the wrinkled waste of golden sand. 


Midst the windings of the woods beneath the nets of bright, brown branches, 
Laden with their autumn wealth of chestnut brown and auburn gold, 
Gliding down the stream of thought on which delight the lover launches, 

And in happy musings lost my love and I slow onward stroll 2d. 


Thro’ the leaves the autumn sun in all its dimmed and softened splendour, 
Winged its way in topaz mist and woven gold, then wavering made, 
With its flick’ring, fitful lustre and its tints so pale and tender, 
On the withered grass a lace of silver light and russet shade. 


In my joy all, too, seemed joyous, and the wind’s low plaintive wailing 
Shaped itself to airy music like the sound of laughing song ; 

And the roaring of the ocean through the mellow distance sailing, 
Like to lovers’ softest kisses tomy ear was swept along. = 


Bright imaginings and happy hopes in thoughts’ dim twilight hovered, 
Breathings of rich radiant visions swept in rapture thro’ my brain, 

Gorgeous dreams of love-lit words that ever love and joy discovered, 

* Came and went in sweet, swift course like fragments of some fair refrain. 


And I bent the little hand that trembled into mine light-clasping, 
Whilst in storm of golden words that rushing streamed from out my heart 
Soft and low I told my love, and strived wild thought in speech close 
grasping, 
All the wealth of tenderness in whispered sweetness to impart. 


And I strived, but ever found too faint an echo of my feeling, 
And too dim a shadow of my passion thrilling through my voice ; 
Still I longed for lavish flow of language all my love revealing, 
Breathing forth each vivid meaning like soft music rich and choice. 


Then I felt the tiny fingers tendril-like in mine entwining, 
And I saw the sunny smile and cheek half-conscious of a blush, 
Still I lingered steeped in gladness all my joy -crowned love divining, 
Till I heard a gentle murmur break the long luxurious hush, 


“'Tremulous in tender tones with happy blushes sweetly broken, 


Slow my darling fondly faltered forth, amidst my still delight, 
Shy avowal of a love that left its secret half-unspoken, 
All revealed in joyous eyes and face with fair-flusht rapture bright. 


Deep joy-murmurings enshrined in sparkling smiles and soft caresses, 
Calmly lapped and lulled my soul in one delicious sense of bliss, 

And my fingers toyed and trembled thro’ the shower of golden tresses, 
And I bent beneath the stress of deep enthralment in a kiss, 
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And the lingering lovers’ kiss resumed my lips’ impassioned pleading, 
Telling all words would not tell, and gathering up in music sweet, 

Each fair thought, each voiceless prompting of a love all speech exceeding, 
Linking life to life, and leaving love’s exquisite joy complete. 


¥. 


On the shore we stood, my love and I, and looked upon the sea, 
Sunk in silence, while we watched the violet waves approach and flee ; 
Spring was come, and I was fain to leave my love and win’my way 
In the younger lands that dawn beyond the melting rim of day. 


Full of fervent hope I longed to conquer wealth and make a home, 
And return to claim my bride, together westward then to roam, 
Far away to drain the measure of a bliss without alloy, 

There to lead a love-lit life, most dream-like in excess of joy. 


We were met to bid farewell, but neither words of parting spoke, 
Ling’ring long, until at length a deep-drawn sigh the stillness broke, 
And my love in trembling voice sighed forth her passionate regret, 
Clinging to me, half-entreating some sweet change of purpose yct. 


Winding round her waist my arm, I clasped her closer to my side, 
Murmuring trust and breathing hope with fondest words of love allied, 
Stifling in a shower of kisses sigh-swept whispers, faint with fears, 
Striving still to smile away the glances tremulous with tears. 


In a mist of deep emotion all beside is close enshrined, 

Lost in haze of tearful tenderness with wistful grief entwined, 
And there rests alone the vision in its beauty strange and rare, 
Of a fair girl-face enwreathed in sun-lit clouds of golden hair. 


VI. 


Dying or dead! The haunting voice of woe 
Throbs wildly yet again thro’ all my sense, 

Crushing me ‘neath its burden of despair, 
Drowning my wandering dreams.in grief intense. 


- I feel a sorrow that for passing tears, 
Is far too bitter and is far too deep, 
My heart is too low-gulfed in gathering grief 
And voiceless sadness, Love, I cannot weep ! 


* And wert thou sent so bright, so good, so fair, 
Sent but to die when living is most sweet, 
Sent but to die in youth and loveliness ? 
I cannot bow resigned the fate to meet. 


. . 
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Dearest, thy dying is as death to me, 
For with thee dies my higher, better life, 

And love will die, and trust, and faith, and hope, 
And living seem a weary, aimless strife. 


My vision of the future fades in cloud, 

The dawning years reveal no joy in store, 
In memory now is happiness enshrined, 

Death knells my doom—alone for evermore. 


I feel the olden legend true that tells 
That this is Hell—the lowest, last abyss, 

That human soul may reach or heart may know— 
To enter into Heaven’s speechless bliss. 


There learn the luxury of perfect love, 
And revel in its haunting spell of joy, 
And live in dreams of beauty and of grace, 
And bask in pleasure that may never cloy. 


To drain deep draughts of exquisite delight, 
Ineffable and mystic, to inhale 

The breathings of a rapture perfect-pure, 
On spirit wings, deliciously to sail 


Through dreamy sweetness lulled in peaceful calm, 
And sudden then to be cast forth from share 

In Heaven, and severed from all love, all hope, 
Left ever dead in darkness and despair. 
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ODD FISH. 


And four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one from another,—DANIEL Vii. 3 


be the whole range of fabulous monsters, there is not one that has met with greater — 


incredulity, and yet maintained its hold on the wonder of man with more 
constant tenacity, than the kraken. From time immemorial it has appeared 
again and again on the pages of travellers, and from the oldest philosopher to the 
days of Lacépéde and Buckstone, these faint traces of its true character and 
gigantic proportions have been carefully examined, and when stripped of the 
usual exaggerations, been found to agree with the actual dimensions of a genuine 
and formidable monster. 2 
Aristotle, whose history has sO often been the-laughing-stock of the half-in- 
formed, and whom the sceptics of all ages have been delighted to use as a type 
of unreliable naturalists, has of late recovered, step by step, the veneration 


which he enjoyed in the Middle Ages. It would be an interesting task to gather * 


the great facts constantly represented, in scientific works, even, as new discoveries, 
of which a correct sketch is already contained in the works of the ancient savant. 
Thus he seems to have known, better than any naturalist down to our own day, 
the nature of the polypus, who, in all probability, has filled the imagination of 
men for so many centuries, under the name of the kraken. 

Trebius tells us a story, on the other hand, in which undoubted facts are 
already half-hidden under a mass of exaggerations, of which Aristotle never 
became guilty, however common they were in the writings of the ancients. A 
polypus, he says, came every night from the great deep on shore at Carteja, in 
order to feed upon salt meat. ‘These robberies incensed the people, who in vain 
tried to discover the intruder, although they surrounded their drying-places with 
high palisades. The polypus took advantage of a large tree which stood near 
them, and, by means of an overhanging branch that could support his weight, he 


slipped in night after night. At last, however, his hour came; the dogs dis- — 


covered him one morning, as he tried to make his way back to the sea, and soon 
hosts of men surrounded the monster,—at a distance only, for the novelty of the 
sight, the hideousness of the monster all covered with brine, his enormous size, 
and the horrible odour which he diffused on all sides, nearly petrified the poor 
fishermen. In the meantime, he was fighting the dogs bravely, now striking 
thém to the ground with his two larger arms, and now beating them pain- 
fully with his whiplike tentacles. At last the men gained courage, and with their 
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tridents they overcame and despatched the monster. We must add, for the 
honour of Pliny, who quotes the account of Trebius, that he looks upon it as a 
prodigy, and in his quiet, quaint way, gives the reader to understand his reluct- 
ance to vouch for the statement. 

The head and the arms of the giant were, however, brought to Lucullus and 
carefully measured. The former was of the size of a cask, capable of holding 
fifteen amphore, with a beak in proportion; the arms were thirty feet long, and 
so large that a man could hardly span them; what remained of the flesh 
weighed still over seven hundred pounds. Whether Lueullus had it dressed for 
his table is not stated ; we know, however, that the Romans were as fond of 
the flesh of these hideous creatures as the fishermen of the coasts of Normandy 
are in our day; it is firm, but savoury, and assumes, when cooked, a white and 
pink colour, which looks most appetizing. 

Fulgosus has a similar story, with such slight variations only, that it appears 
essentially the same account. slian, however, furnishes new evidence; for he 
states upon good authority, that a huge monster of the kind, as large as the 
biggest of whales, was killed with axes by Spanish merchants, whose magazines 
it was in the habit of robbing. Pliny adds the crowning-piece of wonder: A 
polypus, he says, exists in the great ocean, called Arbas, whose feet are of such 
enormous size, that they prevent it from coming into the Mediterrancan, as the 
Straits of Gibraltar are too shallow for such a giant! 

Very different are the accounts which take up the thread where antiquity left it 
suddenly, at the time when Rome fell, heathen gods were dethroned, and the 
darkness of the Dark Ages fell like a pall upon all mankind. The Scandinavian 
seamen, bold like no other sailors on earth, regular vikings, dwellers on the 
great deep, coloured all their relations with the dark and dismal tinges of their 
grim northern climate. The Greeks and the Romans, even, admired only what 
was beautiful and graceful in nature, and thus, although they knew the kraken, 
they loved not to dwell on his monstrous proportions and hideous appearance. 
Their poetry never alludes to them, and their art disdained to stoop to such re- 
pulsive forms. Not so the sombre children of northern twilight; they also 
know the kraken, and describe it with remarkable correctness in their soberer 
moments ; but they love to dwell upon its repulsive features; they exaggerate its 
dimensions and its ugliness ; they cliange it into a terrible being, full of dread 
power and malign purposes; and then they believe in their own dreams, and 
enjoy like children the strange delight with which they are filled by their very 
fears. They go on increasing its size, till it becomes to their excited imagination 
the Mountain Fisb, and they see it soon everywhere, in their land-locked bays 
and.out on the stormy sea; when the thick storm clouds lower till they touch 
the crest of the waves, it is the kraken; and when their anchor suddenly strikes 
upon an unknown shallow it is again the kraken. 


The Norwegians, especially, loved to tell wondrous tales; how their bold 


‘seamen landed on a deserted island which showed no trace of life, not a shrub nor 


a blade of grass, and while they still wandered about, marvelling at the utter 
desolation, the island began to heave and to move, and behold! they found them- 
selves on the back of the monster! Great authorities came to confirm the 
stories; saints and bishops lent the weight of their sacred character to the 
accounts given by laymen and heretics. Erick Falkendorf, a bishop of Nidros, 
wrote, in 1520, a long letter on the subject to Pope Leo X. He was sailing, on 
a Sunday, in a Norwegian vessel along the distant coast, and bewailed his inability 


-to celebrate holy mass on firm land. As he mourmed and prayed, suddenly 


an unknown islet arose, not far from the vessel; the crew land, the sacred vessels 
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are carried on shore, and the holy office is celebrated with due solemnity. After 
mass they return on board ship, and immediately the island begins to tremble, and 
gradually to sink back into the sea, from which it had risen. The island had 
been a kraken! 

Olaus Wormius, also, who is general!y truthful enough, relates having seen, 
about the year 1643, one of these enormous monsters, and states that they re- 
semble an island far more than an animal. He expresses his belief that there are 
but few krakens in existence, and curiously enough adds, that while they are 
themselves immortal, the Medusz are nothing more than the eggs and the spawn 
of these monsters. 

Other writers, of the same century, confirm his statement, and believe in the 
immortality of the kraken—a faith which was not even shaken when in 1680 the. 
carcass of one of these monsters was for the first time discovered in the Gulf of ~ 
Newangen, in the parish of Astabough. His arms had become entangled in the. 
countless cliffs and rocks which characterise the dangerous coast of that neigh- - 
bourhood, and the animal had died there, unable to extricate itself. When putre- 
faction commenced in the enormous mass, the odour became so offensive for miles. 
and miles, that serious fears of a pestilence were entertained. Fortunately, the - 
waves came to the aid of the frightened people, tearing off piece after piece, and _ 
carrying it into the ocean ; and when the last remnant had been washed away, . 
an official report of the whole event was drawn up by a clerical dignitary, and is 
still to be found in the government archives at Drontheim. 

A similar case occurred on the Newfoundland banks, whcre polypi abound in 
such numbers, that the fishermen of all nations, who congregate there in the 
season, use, every summer, nearly two millions as bait, with which to catch cod- 
fish. ‘Towards the end of the last century, a monstrous specimen of this class 
died on these banks, beyond Pine Light, and here, also, the mass of putrifying 
matter was so enormous and the odour so intolerable for a great distance, that 
the grave apprehension of an epidemic drove the fishermen from the neighbour- 
hood, till the currents had carried off every trace cf the terrible animal. 

Of all the authors, however, who have given us more or less detailed 
accounts of thcir experience with the scctrolden, or sea-scourge, as the Swedes 
call it, Pontoppidan is by far the most precise in his statements, 

The northern people, he tells us, assert, and without the slightest contradiction 
in all their accounts, that when they go out into the open sea, during the great 
heat of the summer, they find the water suddenly less deep, amd upon sounding 
the lead frequently marks only thirty fathoms. The fishermen know then that a 
kraken floats between the lead and the bottom of the sea, and they immediately 
get ready their lines, for they know that where the monster is, fish always 
abound. If, on the other hand, the depth diminishes, if this accidental bottom 
moves and rises, then it is time for them to make their escape ; for the kraken is 
waking up and about to rise, in crder to breathe and to stretch out its huge 
arms towards the sun. 

The fishermen hasten away with all their might, and when they can at last 
rest on their oars at a safe distance, they can see the enormous creature, whose 
back covers a mile and a half of sea. The fish, taken by surprise by his sudden 
rising, leap frantically about in the small pools formed in the rugged irregularities 
forund in his back, and then a number of points or shining horns appear 
gradually, rising till they look like masts with the'r yards; these are the arms of 
the kraken, which are so powerful that they can seize the ropes of a large 
ship, and sink it ina few moments. After having remained a short time above 
water, the kraken sinks down again, and this is scarcely less dangerous to vessels 
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near by, as he displaces, in sinking, such an enormous volume of water, that 
whirlpools and currents are formed, scarcely inferior to those of the great 
maelstrom. 

Such is the account found in the Natural History of the learned bishop, who, 
no doubt, wrote what he conscientiously believed to be true, although he cannot 
quite disguise his own scepticism in regard to some of the facts mentioned. It is 
very different with Augustus, of Bergen, a man of critical mind, who not having 
seen a kraken himself, collected all the Scandinavian accounts of which he heard, 
and after examining them carefully, came to the conclusion that there does exist a 
gigantic polypus—though far from boasting of the dimensions usually attributed 
to the monster—that it is provided with arms, that it emits a strong odour, that 


it shows at times long tentacles, and only appears in summertime, and during © 


calm weather. It is remarkable how fully the conclusions of this learned 
naturalist have been comfirmed by modern discoveries, 

The great Linné, a Swede in heart as in race, seems to have been troubled 
with strange doubt concerning this pet monster of his countrymen; for, after 
having solemnly introduced the kraken into his Swedish fauna, and after speaking 
of it even more fully in Lis great work, “‘ The System of Nature,” he suddenly 
drops him in the seventh edition, and never more says a word of the gigantic 
polypus. This did not have much effect, however, on the sailors of his and of 
other lands, as they were not much given to reading Latin works; and in 
Sweden, as well as in France, the faith in the kraken remained as general and as 
firm as before. Countless votive offerings adorn, to this day, the little chapels 
that rise high above the iron-bound coast, with their tiny turrets and tinkling 
bells ; but none more weighty in precious metals, none more faithfully offered to 
the Lord of the Sea, than those which speak of the delivery from the dread 
kraker, One of these—in the church of ‘ Our Lady of the Watch at Marseilles” 
—is accompanied by a touching recital of a fearful combat with the monster on 
the coast of South Carolina, and another, hung up in the chapel of St. Thomas, 
at St. Malo, testifies to the escape of a slave-ship from the arms of a gigantic 
polypus, at the very moment when it was leaving the port of Angola. 

In 1783, a whaler assured Dr. Swediaur that he had found in the mouth 
of a whale a tentacle of twenty-seven feet length. The report was inserted in a 
scientific journal of the day, and there read by Deny Montfort, who at once de- 
termined to obtain more ample information on the subject. It so happened that, 
just then, the I’rench Government had sent for a number of American whalers, 
in order to consult with them as to the best means by which the French fisheries 
could be revived. These men were staying at Dunkirk; and here Montfort 
questioned them, and upon inquiry it appeared that two of them had found 
feelers, or horns, of such monstrous animals. Ben Johnson saw one in the 
mouth of a whale, from which it hung to the length of thirty-five feet; and 
Reynolds another, floating on the surface of the sea, forty-five feet long, and of 
reddish slate colour. But of all the reports which he heard, the following was 
the most minute and yet also the most extraordinary :— 

Captain John Magnus Dens, a Danish sailor of high character and established 
uprightness, deposed that, after having made several voyages to China in the 
service of the Gottenburg Company, he bad once found himself becalmed in the 
fifteenth degree S. L., at some distance from the coast of Africa, abreast of St. 
Helena and Cape Nigra. Taking advantage of his forced inactivity, he had 
determined to have his ship cleaned and scrubbed thoroughly, and, for that pur- 
pose, a few planks were suspended on the side of the vessel, on which the sailors 
c.uld s:and while scraping and caulking the ship. They were busy with their 
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work, when suddenly an anchertroll—so the Danes call the animal—rose from 
the sea, threw one of its arms round two of the men, tore them with a jerk from 
the scaffolding, and sank out of sightin a moment. Another feeler appeared, how- 
ever, and tried to grasp a sailor who was in the act of ascending the mast; for- 
tunately, the man could hold on to the rigging, and as the long feeler became 
entangled in the ropes, he was enabled to escape, though not without uttering 
most fearful cries. These brought the whole crew to his assistance ; they quickly 
snatched up harpoons, cutlasses, and whatever they could lay hands on, and 
threw them at the body of the animal, while others set to work cutting the 
gigantic feeler to pieces, and carrying the poor man to his berth, who had swooned 
from intense fright. The monster, with five harpoons thrust deep into its quiver- 
ing flesh, and holding the two men still in its huge arms, endeavoured to sink ; 
but the crew, encouraged by their captain, did their utmost to hold on to the 
lines to which the harpoons were fastened. Their strength was, however, not 
sufficient to struggle with the marine giant, and all they could do was to make 
fast the lines to the ship, and to wait till the forces of the enemy should be 
exhausted. Four of the ropes snapped, one after the other, like mere threads, 
and the harpoon of the fifth tore out of the body of the monster with such violence, 
that the ship was shaken from end to end; thus the animal escaped, with its 
two victims. The whole crew remained overcome with amazement; they had 
heard of these monsters, but never believed in their existence; and here, before 
their eyes, two of their comrades had been torn from their side, and the third, 
overcome with fright, died the same night in delirium. The feeler which had 
been separated from the body remained on board as an evidence that the whole 
had not been a frightful dream ; it measured at the base as many inches as their 
mizen-mast, was still twenty-five feet long, and at the pointed end provided with 
a number of suckers, each as large as a spoon. Its full size must have been far 
greater, however, as only part of it had been cut off, the animal never even rais- 
ing its head above the surface. The captain, who had witnessed the whole scene, 
and himself thrown one of the harpoons, ever afterwards considered this encounter 
the most remarkable event of his chequered life, and calmly asserted the existence 
of the kraken. 

All these ancient accounts, the Norwegian legends, the reports of sailors of 
many nations, and the minute descriptions of Sicilian divers, who spoke of polypi 
as large as themselves, and with feelers at least ten feet long, could not fail to 
make an impression upon men of science, and the most discreet among them came 
to the conclusion that there must be some truth amid all those fables. 

It was, however, reserved to our century to strip the facts of all exaggeration, 
and to establish the existence of such monsters beyond all controversy. A kind 
of mollusk, called cephalopodes, were found in various seas, whose peculiar forma- 
tion and strange appearance sufficiently explained the marvels told of the kraken. 
An elongated sack in the form of an egg, or a cylinder, from which protrudes at 
one end a thick, round head, with a pair of enormous flat eyes ; on this head, at 
the summit, a kind of hard, brown beak, after the manner of a parrot’s bill, and 


round the beak a crown of eight or ten powerful, long arms—this is the polypus, 


which passed of old for a kraken. 


» On the inner side, each one of these gigantic arms or feelers is covered with a 


double row of suckers, which resemble a small cup with a movable bottom. By 
means of these cups, which the animal can exhaust of the air they contain, it can 
affix itself to any surface; and as it possesses several hundred of them, its power 
is naturally enormous. Nevertheless, they use these feelers only for the purpose 
of seizing their prey and handing it up to the beak, which then goes to work and 
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tears it to pieces. , Nor is their manner of swimming less curious. Their gills 
require a large quantity of water to furnish them with a few globules of air; 
to provide this supply, they are covered with an elastic mantle, which the 
animal contracts when it is full, so as to drive the water it contains through 
a tube placed between the eyes. Every time that the mantle is thus contracted 
and the water expelled, the latter furms a kind of jet, which, striking upon the 
inert matter around, gives to the animal an impetus in the opposite direction. 
At each pulsation, therefore, it advances, and thus it travels quite rapidly 
through the water. 

The cephalopodes, cn European and American coasts, are generally only of 
small size, although in the Mediterranean and the Adriatic scas some have been 
found of larger dimensions, and others still greater are kept in museums. In 
the open sea, however, vessels have encountered genuine giants of the kind, and 
these are, no doubt, the true representatives of the kraken. Rang met one of 
the size of a ton, and of reddish colour, while Pernant saw in the Indian Seas an 
eight-armed cuttle-fish, with arms of fifty-four feet in length and a body of twelve- 
feet in breadth ; thus making it extend, from point to point, one hundred and 
twenty feet. A naturalist of Copenhagen, who has made the study of these 
animals his spegialty—Steenstrup—had occasion to examine one of these monsters 
in 1855, on the coast of Gothland, where it had been caught by fishermen. It 
required several carts to carry the body off; and the hind part of the mouth, 
which he saved from destruction, still had the size of an infant’s head. The 
museum at Utrecht contains a specimen of a colossal cephalopode ; and the 
American Barnum was, of course, not without at least one of the feelers of such 
a giant, as thick as a man’s body, ard over ten feet long. Wm. Buckland, the 


_ great naturalist’s son, and an excellent observer himself, took pains to examine the 


varieties known to the British coast, and allowed one small specimen to grasp his 
hand and arm. He describes the feeling to be such as if a hundred tiny air 
pumps kad been applied at once, and little red marks were left on the skin where 
the suckers had been at work. ‘‘ The sensation,” he says, “of being held fast by a 
(literally) cold-blooded, soulless, pitiless, and voracious sea-monster, almost makes 
one’s blood run cold. I can now casily understand why they are called man- 
suckers; only the natives of the Chinese and Indian seas have such a horror of 
them ; fir in those climates they are secn large and formidable enough to be 
dangercus to any human being who may be so unfcriunate as to be clutched by 
them.” Victcr Hugo’s descri; ion of his monster in the ‘ Travailleurs de la 
Mer,” is, of course, far more giaphic and poetical, though hardly less to the point. 
On the logs of many a vessel, encounters with colossal mollusks of this kind have 
since been entered, and although the largest ever accurately measured—by a 
French man-of-war's men—was only twelve feet long in body, with feelers of 
fifty feet length, enough lias been seen and recorded in our days to justify the 
conviction that the wonders of the deep are not yet all known, and that animals 
like the kraken may be still in existence. 

The twin-brother of the kraken, both in its marvellous size and in the ineredu- 
lity which all cescriptions have excited, is the famous sea-serpent. Its history is 
as old as the oldest record; no age and no seafaring nation has been without 
some account concerning its appearance, and yet to this day sericus doubts are 
entertained as to its existence. It is clearly referred to in the Old Testament, 
where the prophet Isaiah sings : 


In that day the Lord vith his sore aud great end strong sword 
Shall punish leviathan, the piercing serpent, 
Even leviathan, that crooked serpent, 

And he shall slay the dragon that is in the sea. 
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Again, when Job pleads his uprightness, and the Lord answered unto Job out: of 
the whirlwind, he mentions behemoth and leviathan, and says concerning 
monster : 
Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? 
Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 
rg a hook into his nose, or bore his jaw through with a 
orn 


” Shall thy companions make a banquet of him? shall they part him " 
among the merchants? 
Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? or his head with fish spears ? 
a 


Who — open the doors of his face? His teeth are terrible round 
about, 

His scales are his pride, shut-up together as with a close seal. 

One is so near to another, that no air can come between them, 

By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of 
the morning. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 

Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot. 

His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. 


When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid : 

The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: the spear, the dart, 
nor the habergeon. 

He maketh the deep to boil like a pot : he maketh the sea like a pot 
of ointment. 


He — a path to shine after him ; one would think the deep to be 
oary. 
Upon earth there is not his like. 


It is well known that the monster, so graphically described by the voice that 
spoke to Job in the whirlwind, has been sometimes believed to be the elephant, 
and then again the crocodile. But inthe Psalms, Leviathan is distinctly mentioned 
as living in the great and wide sea, and God is said to have formed him to play 
therein. The Jews, therefore, evidently looked upon him as a sea-serpent of 
colossal size and most formidable appearance, identical with the instrument of 


the Lord, of which He says: ‘‘ And though they be hid from my sight in the _ 


bottom of the sea, thence will I command the serpent and he shall bite them.” 
These imposing descriptions are, moreover, by no means limited to the excited 

imagination of Hebrew writers; other nations also record in their annals the exist- 

ence of such a gigantic wonder of the deep. Palladius, for instance, speaks of a 


Serpent of the Ganges, which he calls grandly an odontotyrannus, who could 
Swallow an elephant without straining. Solin has heard of him frequently, and 
knows that he lives in India and Ethiopia, crosses the Indian Ocean by swimming, 
and travels from island to island; while Pliny quotes Solam, who found these 
colossal serpents in the Ganges ; “‘ They were blue,” he says, “‘and so large that 
they could easily seize and drag under water an elephant.” 

It is, however, in the Middle Ages that we find the fullest accounts of the 
monster. Pontoppidan, one of the most learned Scandinavians, who was long 
bishop of Bergen, in Norway, and died as chancellor of Denmark, in Copenhagen, 


in 1764; states, in his interesting contributions to Natural History, that in his. 


country everybody believed firmly in the great sea-serpent, andif he or any of 
his guests ventured to speak doubtingly of the huge monster, all smiled, as if he 
had been uncertain whether eels or herrings really existed. The good people of 
those northern regions were so familiar with these wonderful creatures, that they 

poke of two distinct kinds of sea-serpents, one living in the sea only, the other 
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amphibious,’which preferred the land generally, but retired periodically to the great 
deep. Nicolaus = minister of the Gospel at London, tells us, that during 
@ destructive inundation, an immense serpent was seen to make its way towards 
the ocean, overthrowing everything in its path, animals, trees, and houses, and 
uttering fearful roarings. The fishermen of Odal were so frightened by the 
terrible sight, that they did not dare to go out in their boats for several days. 

The famous Archbishop of Upsala, Olaus Magnus, who bears testimony to the 
kraken, also speaks more than once of the amphibious serpents. He states that 
they leave the shelter of the cliffs near Bergen at night ; they have a mane, their 
bodies are covered with scales, and their eyes send forth a bright light ; out at sea 
they rear themselves against the ship they encounter, and seize whatever they can 
obtain on deck. An animal of this kind, he continues, was actually seen in 1522, 
near the island of Moos, which measured over fifty feet in length, and was con- 
tinually turning round. Several works on Natural History, down to the celebrated 
compilation of H. Ruysch, published in 1718, contained pictures of the Norwegian 
serpents. Paul Egede, finally, a most trustworthy man, and wéll known by his 
connection with Greenland missions, which he helped his father to establish, and 
fostered as bishop, not only bears witness to the frequent appearance of such sea- 
serpents on the Scandinavian coasts, but describes minutely one which he met him- 
self on his second voyage to Greenland. 

If we believe, therefore, the testimony of the Hebrews and of the Northern 
nations, there exists a serpent, living in the sea, of gigantic proportions, swimming 
by vertical movements, in which it is aided by fins which hang down from behind 
its neck, as was the case in fossil reptiles like the plesiosaurus, and covered with 
@ thick skin, which was frequently found cast off on desert islands. On the back 
it has a shaggy mane, its eyes are large and brilliant, and the head is shaped 
somewhat like that of ahorse. It is only seen in mid-summer and during fine 
weather, for the want of stability in its long, flexible body disables it from resisting 
the effect of high winds. 

Like all rare animals of gigantic proportions, the sea-serpent naturally excited 
terror in the few persons who ever encountered it; and this led, as a matter of 
course, to marvellous stories about its size and ferocity. Sailors love to tell how 
the great monster would throw itself bodily over their vessel to make it sink, and 
then to feed at leisure on the bodies of drowned seamen. Others told frightful 
tales of beloved comrades, who were suddenly snatched from their side by such - 
animals, which appeared unexpectedly at the ship’s side, raised their colossal head 
and neck, and instantly disappeared again with their victims. Fortunately, a very 
simple means of defence is at hand, according to the belief of Norwegian sailors ; 
these monsters have, it seems, a most delicate sense of smell, and cannot endure 
the odour of musk ; nothing is needed, therefore, but to scatter some musk on 
deck, and the terrible animal no sooner smells it from afar, than it makes off and 
dives to the very bottom of the sea. 

It was, however, by no means in remote times only that the sea-serpent has 
been seen by travellers and sailors. Reports, on the contrary, abound in our day 
also of encounters, and scarcely a season passes but sailors declare that the 
monster has been seen by them. Officers of the navy, ministers of the gospel, 
American whalers and English navigators, all agree, without essential differences 
in their statements, on the existence and general forms of such monsters. 

The first réliable account of this great enigma of modern days came from a 
ship captain, Laurent de Ferry, of Bergen, in the form of a letter, from which 
we extract the following facts: Towards the end of the month of May, in 1746, 
he was returning from a voyage to Trundhin, when the weather being calm and 
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warm, he suddenly heard the eight men, who formed the crew of his boat, 
whisper to each other. He laid aside the book he was reading, and then noticed 
that the man‘at the helm was keeping off the land. Upon questioning the latter, 
he was told that there was a sea-serpent right before them. He ordered the man 
immediately to turn, and to steer straight upon the strange animal, of which he 
had heard much during all his life. The sailors at first showed great reluctance 
to obey, but as the monster was right before them, and moving in the same 
direction, they became excited, and after a while engaged heartily in the novel 
stern chase. The captain, fearful that the monster might escape, fired his gun at 
it, and immediately it plunged, evidently wounded, for the water all round was 
stained red, and remained so for two or three minutes. The head, which rose 
over two feet above the surface, resembled a horse’s head; it was gray, with a 
dark-brown mouth, black eyes, and apparently a long mane floating over his neck. 
Beyond the head they could see seven or eight coils of the huge serpent, each of 
enormous size, and at considerable distance from the next. The animal did not 
reappear ; but the time during which it was clearly in sight was ample to enable 
the captain and his crew to examine it closely. 

The only other report which is perfectly clear and precise has a Rev. Mr. 
McLean for its author, who wrote from the Hebrides, and very naively exhibited 
his terror. His statement amounts to this : Hesaw the sea-serpent in June, 1808, 
on the coast of Coll. He was sailing about in a boat, when he noticed, at the 
distance of half a mile, an object which excited his surprise more and more. At 
first he took it for a small rock among the breakers; but knowing-the sea very 
well, and being sure that there was no rock there, he examined it carefully. He 
then saw that it rose considerably above the surface, and after a slow, undulating 


_ movement, he discovered one of the eyes. Alarmed at the extraordinary appear- 


ance and the enormous size of the animal, he cautiously coasted along near the 
land, when he suddenly saw the creature plunge in his direction. He, as well as 
his men, were thoroughly frightened, and pulled with all their might to escape. 
At the very moment at which they reached the shore, and when they had barely. 
had time to climb up to the top of a large rock, they saw the monster glide slowly 
up to their boat. Finding the water quite shallow there, it raised its horrible 


head, and turning again and again, seemed to be troubled how to get out of the - 


creek. It was seen for half a miile, slowly making its way out to the open sea. 
The head was large, of oval shape, and rested on a rather slender neck. The 
shoulders, as the good pastor calls them, were without gills, and the body tapered 


off toward the tail, which was never distinctly seen, as it was generally under 


water. The animal seemed to move by progressive undulations, up and down ; 
its length they estimated at from seventy to eighty feet; it moved more slowly 
when the head was out of water, and yet it raised it frequently for the evident 
purpose of discerning distant objects. At the same time when Mr. McLean saw the 
serpent it was also seen in the waters near the Island of Carma. The crews of 
thirteen fishingboats were so frightened by its terrible appearance that they sought. 
refuge in the nearest creek. 

Nor were they only seen out at sea, when mistakes would be natural, and 
fright or intense curiosity might lead to unconscious exaggeration, but the body 
itself has been found and examined by competent persons. Thus to mention but 
one instance, in 1808, the body ofa gigantic serpent was washed on shore at 
Stronsa, one of the Orkneys. A Dr. Barclay was summoned at once, and, in the 
presence of several justices of the peace and some men of learning, an affidavit 
was drawn up, which stated that the monster measured over fifty feet in length 
and nine feet in circumference ; that it had a kind of mane running from behind 
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the head nearly to the tail, which was brilliantly phosphorescent at night ; and 
that its gills, nearly five feet long, were not unlike the plucked wings of a goose. 
Sir Everard Home, it is true, believed it to be a basking shark of uncommon 
size. But American fishermen repeatedly saw similar animals, and the Linnzan 
Society of the United States examined carefully a number of witnesses ; the same 
has been done in Holland and in the Dutch colonies of Java, and everywhere 
evidence has been obtained, which showed remarkable unanimity, and precluded 
the idea of such a mistake. ; ; 

Does the sea-serpent belong only to the realm of fancy, or isit really one of the 
great wonders of the deep? The question has never yet been finally decided. 
That there must be in existence animals of serpent-like form and of gigantic pro- 
portions seems to be well established by the concurrent testimony of English, 
American, and Norwegian eye-witnesses; and the mere fact that no specimen 
exists in the museums, and that no such monster has been encountered of late 
years, does not by any means disprove the experience of so many ages. On the 
other hand, great allowance must no doubt be made for the effect of fear, which 
enlarges all objects, the desire to excite wonder, which leads men to embellish 
their accounts, and the natural tendency to add to original accounts, which results 
often unconsciously in exaggeration, and has in all probability furnished us with 
such wonderful creatures as the kraken, the roc, and the phoenix. 

Nothing in these descriptions is, besides, actually incompatible with the laws of 
nature ; and the study of fossil remains establishes beyond doubt the fact, that in 
former ages gigantic reptiles have peopled the sea, which were far more surprising 
in size and shape than the much-doubted sea-serpent. There is no necessity, 
therefore, to ascribe all such encounters to simple mistakes ; now and then, perhaps, 
a long string of alge, moving slowly under the impulse received by gentle winds 
or unknown currents, or masses of phosphorescent infusoria, floating for miles and 
miles on the calm surface of the sea, may have led superstitious sailors to fancy 
they saw giant serpents. But it is, on the other hand, by no means improbable 
that the vast deep, of which so little is as yet known to man, may still hold some of 
the giants of olden days, and that, of the many well-trained intelligent people who 
nowadays ‘‘ go down to the sea in ships, and do business in great waters,” some 
may yet see these “ works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” Fortunately, 
there is no doubt any longer surrounding the true king of the seas—the whale— 
and yet, he is of truly monstrous proportions. It is a perplexed chapter, to be sure, 
in natural history, to say how many species of whales there are ; for Jack Tar comes 
home with confused accounts of Sulphur Bottoms, Broad Noses, Razor Backs, and 
Tall Spouts, anda host of other names by which he learns to distinguish unprofit- 
able whales, not worth the toils and perils of capture. But, after all, this only 
shows that the family is very fully known ; and well might this be so, if we remember 
that already, in the ninth century, a Norwegian Ohthere, whose wonderful adventures 
were taken down by no less a man than King Alfred himself, speaks of having slain 
sixty such monsters intwo days. Thisis, of course, impossible ; but we must bear 
in mind that there is nothing in nature so wonderful that the human mind does not 
love to add a finishing touch of its own, and make it yet a little more monstrous. 
Thus, the size of the largest of moving things, by whose side even elephants are 
but dwarfs, has been exaggerated ; and great authorities, of recent times, even, 
have gravely described it as two or three hundred feet long. Nor must we forget, 
that since the Biscayans and Basques first dared attack the whale on the high seas, in 
1575, all seafaring nations have joined in the pursuit, and naturally tried to outstrip 
their rivals in startling accounts of the prey which they hunt on the hungry waves; 
with toppling icebergs around them. 
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In early times the Esquimaux killed the true whale of the North with harpoons, 
to which large bladders of air were fastened, which prevented the poor animal from 
sinking and plunging ; and in our own day, good-sized steamers go out onthe whale 
fishery and dispatch them by the aid of galvanic batteries. Their homes, also, 
have changed with the times ; the Floridians, who were once reported to kill them 
by driving pegsinto their blowholes, no longer see them on their shores ; while new 
varieties, formerly neglected on account of their activity and energy in self-defence, 
are now eagerly sought after in distant seas. In olden times, however, strange 
stories were current about the peculiarities of whales, and among them the accounts 
of men swallowed by them hold a prominent place. They arose, no doubt, from 
the biblical account of Jonah, who “ was three days in the whale’s belly ;” but as, 
unfortunately, the animal is so made that the mouth will easily hold a boat and 
its crew in its vast space, but the throat is too narrow to allow even a mackerel 
to pass, the ‘‘ great fish” must have been either another variety, or, as some think, 
a vessel called by its name. Nevertheless a great author, I‘ournier, recites gravely 
in his Hydrography, the following story : 

During the reign of Philip II., King of Spain, there appeared in the great ocean 
a whale, very different from all others in this, that he floated partly above the 
surface, and had large wings, by means of which he could move like a vessel. A 
ship encountered him, and broke one of these wings by a cannon-shot, whereupon 
the whale entered, very stiflly, through the Straits of Gibraltar, and uttering 
horrible bellowings, went ashore near Valencia, where he was found dead. The 
skull was so enormous that seven men could stand in it, while the palate would 
hold a man on horseback ; two dead men were found in the stomach and the 
jawbone, seventeen feet long, is still to be seen in the Escurial. 

- Nor is this the only fable that has been from of old connected with these true 
giants of the sea; their size especially has given rise to amusing exaggerations ; 
and the love of the marvellous, which tempts us all, has caused the most extra- 
ordinary stories to be spread far and wide, while the more exact, but less attractive 
descriptions, have been culpably neglected. 

Thus Pliny already gravely informs us, that there were in his times whales 
found in the Indian Ocean which measured nine hundred feet; they would, 
therefore, have easily filled a whole village. Not only romance-writers, but even 
naturalists of renown, like Gesner, in his work on Fishes (1551), have taken 
pleasure in representing whales as animals resembling islands ; and in speaking of 
sailors who had landed unawares on their back, covered, as it was, with a mass of 
green alge. Saint Ambrosius, and other saints, came near being lost by such an 
error, if we believe the legends of the Church. The same amusing idea occurs in 
that delightful book, the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” which, it is well known, was com- 
piled from very ancient Arabic legends and manuscripts. ‘One day,” says 
Sinbid the sailor, “as we were sailing along, a calm, befel us near a little island. 
The captain ordered the sails to be furled, and allowed all who chose to go on 
land; 1 was among those who landed. But whilst we were amusing ourselves, 
eating and drinking, the island suddenly trembled, aad gave us all a violent shock. 
It was a whale.” ‘ 

The fable spread rapidly, especially among nations who lived far from the sea, 
and had no means to verify the truth of such accounts by their own experience. 
They were all the more readily believed, as for generations no other books were 
accessible to the masses but the Bible and Pliny ; and both of these authorities 
spoke confidently of these monsters; the latter by name, the former, as was then 
universally believed, under the thin disguise of the leviathan. In the Orient, of 
course, greater exaggerations still were added, age after age, such as the utter 
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ignorance of the seas prevailing among Eastern nations, and their bigh-wrought 


imagination, loved to invent and to hear. An ancient Jewish work, the Bara-Bathra, 
already speaks of a vessel which sailed three days over a whale, before it accom- 
plished the distance between head and tail; and Arab authors loved to assert, 
that the earth was actually resting upon a gigantic whale, whose occasional tremors 
were the cause of earthquakes. One day, they add, the Evil One approached the 
animal, and, laughing at the patience with which it had so long borne an useless 
burden, persuaded it to shake its backbone, and thus to rid itself of the load. The 
globe was just about to be shaken off, when, fortunately, some one informed Allah 
of the impending calamity, who hastened to the spot, and, after a long discussion, 
succeeded in exacting a promise that the whale would continue to uphold the 


earth a few thousand years longer. The Chinese are, as usually, not behind other | 


nations in early and magnificent accounts of their own giants. In an ancient work 
of authority, called Tsi-hiai, they speak of a whale Pheg, which beats four hundred 
miles of ocean into foam whenever it moves. At avery advanced age, this 
monster of the deep is changed ; it becomes then the famous monster of the air, 
the bird roc. 

Now, as we have stated before, the natural history of the whale is perfectly well 
known, and we will, therefore, here mention only one feature connected with the 
giant which is not as familiar to all. This is the fact that the flesh of the whale 
is excellent food, and was formerly esteemed most highly. It was for a long time 
a royal dish, and, in 1243, Henry III. summoned the sheriffs of London to iurnish 
him, for his table, with a hundred whales! In the thirteenth century it reappears 
in the housekeeping-book of the Countess of Leicester, and for several generations 
afterwards all the whales caught in the Thames belonged by right to the Lord 
Mayor of London, who had them served up in state at great municipal dinners. 


Marteus, in his northern voyages, ate whale flesh frequently ; but he considered - 


it coarse and tough, inferior to beef; the tail only furnished, when well cooked, 
really palatable dishes. The Normans used to be, in former times, the caterers 
of the English ; they possessed the secret of several recipes by which to cook the 
rare delicacy, and generally served the pieces of meat with tender green peas. 

Among the near kindred of the whale is the famous unicorn—not the com- 
panion of the lion on the royal coat-of arms, but its counterpart among the wonders 
of the deep. Inferior in size to the whale itself, it has the advantage of a most 
formidable weapon, with which Nature has provided it for as yet unknown 
purposes. This is the monstrous tooth which projects from the upper jaw of the 
animal ; it is as large as a man’s thigh at the base, turned in a spiral, and sharply 
pointed at the end ; hollow within, it shows externally the finest and whitest ivory 
known to the trade. The Narwhal, or nose-whale, was so called because the 
Dutch, who seem to have had the christening of most quaint things in northern 
regions, at first took this horn, projecting straight ahead, ten or even fifteen feet, 
for a grotesque long nose. Some say the animal uses this odd appendage to pierce 
holes through the ice when he comes up to blow or breathe ; others, that he mows 
off seaweed with it, on which he grazes. There is no doubt that, at times, he 
=— fish with his gigantic stiletto, so that - may be able to devour them at 
eisure. 

The legend has it, that a king of Denmark, wishing to make somebody a present 
of a piece of the horn of the unicorn—for such it was long considered—ordered 
one of his high officials to cut off a piece at the thicker end of a fine specimen 
which he possessed. ‘The officer did so, and, to his astonishment, found that what 
he had looked upon as a solid horn, was hollow, and in the concavity he discovered 
a smaller horn of the same shapeand the same substance. The latter was about a 
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foot long, and this resemblauce to the teeth of men first led, it is thought, to the 
idea, that the unicorn might, after all, be nothing more than a gigantic tooth. In 
those days, however, the superstitious people attached marvellous powers to the 
wonderful horn, and a brisk trade was carried on in fine specimens, and even in 
broken fragments. 

The male alone possesses this formidable weapon ; the female having, instead, 
two small teeth, of little use for purposes of attack or defence. In the male, 
hewever, one of these two is disproportionately developed, while the other remains 
either of diminutive size, or disappears gradually altogether ; very much as is the 
case with the claws of certain crustacee. At first sight, it would appear as if this 
giant of the seas, with his terrible sword, would be the terror of the seas, killing 
and devouring all that came near him. In reality, however, the narwhal is a 
very harmless animal, and generally his own enemy more than that of others. 
His mouth has no teeth, and immovable lips, and is so small that he can swallow 
little else but mollusks and little fish ; and Scoresby, who found in the stomach 
of one of these strange beings a ray of two feet length, came to the conclusion that 
the fish must have been first transfixed by the tooth, and killed before it was 
devoured. Otherwise, it would have been difficult to understand how an active 
fish should have allowed itself to be caught by an animal unable to seize it with 
the lips or retain it with the tongue, and in a mouth which had not even teeth to 
tear it to pieces. 

Their swiftness, when they are alone, is marvellous ; and their capture would 
be almost impossible, if it were not for the curious habit they have of travelliag in 
immense troops, and of taking refuge in little bays, from which they cannot easily 
escape. Small boats approach them, in such cases, with precaution; the poor 
animals begin to crowd upon each other, they press their ranks so closely that 
soon their movements are impeded, and their enormous weapons become interlaced, 
as each one tries to raise the head high into the air. They can neither escape nor 
defend themselves, and thus fall an easy prey to the lances of the whalemen. 

Scoresby thus once encountered, on his voyage to Greenland a troop of nar- 
whals, divided into smaller bands of fifteen or twenty. The males were far more 
numerous than the females. They seemed to be full of sportive gaiety, raising 
their huge weapons high above the water, crossing them with each other, and 
uttering a sound as if they were gurgling water in their throats, while they seemed 
to amuse themselves with the play of the rudder in the water. At other times, 
however, they are known to be in a very different humour, and then they attack 
and sometimes pierce large whales. It is doubtful whether their efforts against 
vessels arise from ill-humour and pugnacity only, or from an idea that the ships 


are large whales. Like the bees, the poor narwhals also generally seal their own . 


doom when they make such attacks ; for the enormous tooth, driven with prodigious 
force into the timber, remains fast there, and, breaking off, causes the death of the 
ferocious animal, At times, when he has driven it in right at the stern, the poor 
creature itself is fastened to the ship and towed along, until it dies and decomposes, 
to the great disgust of the sailors, who see their course impeded and their senses 
insulted without any profit. » 

In the Paris Museum there is a: complete skeleton of a magnificent narwhal, 
with a tooth of amazing size. e marine monster here shows how exquisitely 
it is adapted to the element for which the hand of the Creator had fashioned it, 
and no one, on seeing the slender, flexible form, can doubt its far-famed agility and 
terrible strength. 

The Greenlanders eat the flesh, and obtain from the fat an oil second only to 
the best sperm oil. But it is the tooth, after all, which has made the narwhal, at 
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all times, one of the wonders of the deep. Long before the animal itself was 
known, the tooth was familiar to traders as the horn of the unicorn. The 
monastery of St. Deny’s possessed o pair of these remarkable weapons, famous for 
their size and the beauty of the ivory; they are now in the Medical Museum of 
Paris. A larger one, nearly nine feet long, exists inthe treasury of the Danish 
monarch, at F'redericksborg. 

When they were not kept thus, as most rare curiosities—the unicorn itself 
having, of course, never been seen—they were manufactured into weapons of every 
kind, swords and daggers. But they were also endowed, in popular belief, with 
a wondrous power of counteracting all poisons; and their mere presence, it was 
thought, sufficed to defeat any attempt at poisoning the owner. Down io the days 
of the French king, Charles 1X., a piece of the precious substance was regularly 
dipped into the cup of the monarch before he drank ; and when the great founder 
of modern surgery, Ambroise Paré, was requested to raise his voice against the 
superstition, he replied that the belief was universal ; and if he ventured to con- 
tradict it, he would be treated like an owl appearing ia bright daylight, which the 
other birds fall upon and kill, and then think no more of the murdered victim. 
Nevertheless, he subsequently wrote openly against the custom, and with so much 
skill and power, that aiter that time no one dared avow his secret faith in the 
virtue of the unicorn’s horn as an antidote, 

Wornius, whom we have mentioned before, was the first to establish the true 
character of the strange curiosity. ‘ linding myself,” he writes, “a few yaars 
ago, at the house of Mr. Fris, Grand Chancellor of Denmark, I complained of the 
want of curicsity in our Greenland merchants, that they should never have 
inquired after the animal from whom these horns were obtained, or brought home 
a part of their skin at Jeast. They are more curicus than you think, replied the 
Chancellor, and let me see a skull of immense size, to which a portion of a so-called 
horn was attached. I was delighted to see so rare and so precious a thing. I 
saw ata glance that the skull resembled that of a whale, and hal, like the latter, 
two blowholes on top, which cpened into the mouth. I also noticed that what was 
ealled a horn was inserted in the left side of the upper jawbone. Having learned 
that a similar animal had been captured and carried to Iceland, I wrote at once 
to the Bishop of Holl, who had been my ;upil, and requested him to send me a 
drawing ofthe same. He did this promptly, adding that the Icelanders called it 
narwhal, which means, a whale that fee:ls on corpses, since whal means a whale, 
and nar a corpse.” 

It was, however, a fact, that the Greenland Company purposely defeated all 
efforts to obtain an animal of this kind ; as the fictitious value ofa horn of the 
unicorn was far more profitable to their treasury than the tooth of a narwhal. 
In 1636, two of their vessels had brought some fine horns from the natives in 
Davis Straits, where they had been compelled to winter. Some time afterwards 
one of their agents went to Russia, and offered to sell the Czar Alexis, the father 
of Peter the Great, two of these precious curiosities, as veritable horns of that 
unicorn which is mentioned in Holy Writ, and spoken of by Aristotle and Pliny. 
Alexis admired them very much, and actually offered the enormous sum of six 
thousand dollars for the finest ; but before concluding the bargain, he proposed to 
consult his physician. This man was learned and experienced enough to examine 
them properly, and hesoon discovered, from their structure, that they were teeth, and 
not horns. The Czar dismissed the agent, who returned crestfallen to Copenhagen, 
and received for his consolation the sneering question, why he had not first 
offered two or three hundred ducats to the physician, who wou'd then have seen 
as many horns of the unicorn as he could have wished? 
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Part SECOND. 


fy beautiful night, closing down on the golden City by the Sea, hid under 
its shadows a thousand wrongs and crimes; but as the sultry day faded, 
and the lamps were lighted, other wrongs and crimes grew fairer and bolder, and 
the gamesters hung out their gaudy lures to entrap the devotees of Chance. 

One San Francisco gaming-house, differed in no essential particular from a 
hundred others of the same class which night and day kept open doors for their 
votaries during the summer of 1855. The same rough class of men were to be 
found in them all; the same gaudy furniture and hangings, the same low-voiced 
croupiers or dealers, the same soft-footed servants, were characteristic of each. 

In one, the night was far spent, the raw, chilly morning beginning to dawn, and 
the players dropping off one by one from around the green tables. The croupiers 
yawned wearily, tired of raking into their strong boxes treasures. which they were 
only paid to gather, and which they could not share. The long, lofty room 
shone gaudily in the gas glare, reflecting back from its mirrored walls the gorgeous 
hangings aud crimson-covered furniture. A gilded buffet against the wall 
sparkled with its store of beautiful glass, through which glared redly the fiery 
liquors, placed there by the wily spider of this parlour with a cunning forethought 
to steal away the brains of the unwary flies whom he had entrapped. 

Play went on at a single table, about which the men were mostly miners, who 
had come down from the mountains with their large or small stores of gold, the 
result of weeks or months of such labour and exposure as few men long endure 
and survive, only to lay it all down on the green cloth before the quiet-voiced 
croupier, never to see it again. Rough-voiced, rude-mannered, hard-fisted fellows 
mostly, who staked and lost, and bore their failure and success with oath or 
laughter equally unpleasant to hear. One by one as the day came on the 
players went away up into the mountain gullies again, only to dig and sweat and 
find gold, to bring back, after more weeks or months, to this room, to lose. But 
one man there did not stir, though the sunlight of the morning had already fallen 
on and made beautiful the Golden Gate, its ships, and cliffs,and piers. Seated at 
the table, a few men still standing about, he sat watching the game with feverish 
‘anxiety,’ being flushed or depressed beyond all others as he lost or won; he 
differed from the rest not only in his nervous, feverish impatience, but in that 
there was about him an air of gentler breeding than they had known, a gentleman 
at odds with luck, fast parting with that something which raised him above his 
coarse associates ; so much of his face as could be seen—fur his hat was drawn 
low over his forehead, and his hand wandered about his mouth and chin in almost 
perpetual unrest—was pale and thin, hjs hands white and attenuated, his eyes 
sunken and fierce, as from an inward fever. He had evidently suffered great 
bodily or mental distress, and had scarcely recovered from its effects. Later, he 
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was left quite alone at the green table with the croupier, the drowsy servants 
hanging about silent and sole spectators of the game. 

The croupier raked in the result of the previous play,”and looking out into the 
sunshine, asked, ‘Do you play again ?” 

The man’s voice was thin and weak as he answered, “ Yes, I play my last 
dollar on the red.” 

The rod spun quickly round, resting on the black. 

“You have lost,” said the croupier, coolly, raking in the pile of coin ‘“ Were 
you right in saying you had staked your last dollar ?” 

“Yes, the last of a good many hundreds that have gone down into this hell 
since yesterday.” 

The croupier tossed back to him a half handful of coin. ‘Take that; it will 
pay your way to the diggings ; and if you don’t like this hell, keep out of it. You 
came here of your own choice, you miserable P 

Then the man held the money in his hand, irresolute for a moment whether to 
keep it or fling it back into the croupier’s face. 

The croupier smiled. ‘‘ Keep it, my man,” he said; “ you'll need it soon.” 
There was more pity than insolence in his tone now, which made it all the 
more offensive to the ruined gamester. 

He put the money into his pocket and crept away into the chill, moist air of the 
morning ; a gentleman very much at odds with fortune, and slipping fast down 
the hill. 

** He’s beenill, that man has,” said a sleepy servant. 

“And not long out ofjail,” added the croupier. 

The keeper of the place that the man had just left was no better and no worse 
than his fellows. They were all willing enough to give back to the men that they 
plundered a small per centage of their losings to enable them to reach the mines, 
knowing by long experience that they would find their way back to the green tables 
again with replenished stores. 

When the man reached the street, his first thought wasto find an hotel; but 
he carefully avoided the best houses, and walked on until he found an obscure 
tavern in an obscure street, and there he entered. 

The clerk, a low, narrow-browed ruffian, eyed him narrowly as he advanced 
slowly to the desk and stated his object. 

“* You have made a mistake ; this isan hotel, not a graveyard,’’ the fellow said 
insolently, smiling at some loungers in the room. 

“T have made no mistake, and I don’t mean to die yet awhile; if I should I 
have sufficient money to pay my funeral expenses.” He threw some coin on the 
desk. ‘‘ Take what you want out of that for a day’s accommodation ; give me a 
decent room, and breakfast.” 

“T don’t want your money now. A good many people come in who have 
none, and I thought you looked like one of that sort,” said the clerk, abating 

nothing in the insolence of his manner. “Sign the register, will you?” 

‘* What is it you ask ?” said the man, perfectly understanding the request, but 

ing to gaintime. 

*‘T asked you to register your name.” 

name?” 

“Yes, your name—or another man’s; it don’t matter to us, only we require 
people who come here to write the names by which they wish to be known on our 

The man drew his hand slowly across his nervous mouth, looked at the clerk 
for a moment with an ugly glitter in his eyes; then he took up the pen, and ina 
miserably cramped hand wrote his name, 


} 
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ABEL DUNLETHE. 
The clerk turned the book about, and read it. ' “I think,” he said “your people 
made a mistake in your christening.” 


How ? I don’t understand.” 

“They named you after the wrong brother. It should have been Cain—the 
other one.” 

Loud, coarse laughter greeted this sally of the clerk’s ; but Abel Dunlethe 
only scowled upon the ruffians in the room, and went out to find his breakfast 
elsewhere. 

Still choosing the obscure streets, he went on until he came to a decent 
cleanly-looking tavern in Suter street, where he entered, and received civil treat- 


ment. He breakfasted, and afterwards slept until noon. He went out then, and © 


occupied the remainder of the day in buying an outfit for the mines. In the 
morning he started, making the journey by steamer to Sacramento, thence across 
the dead level of the plains, among the great oaks for awhile, and then over a 
dreary desert of sand, or through a tangled wilderness of bushes to the Mokelumue 
river, on the southern hills of which the miners worked like ants, digging and 
washing the yellow sands. He arrived at nightfull, as they began to light their 
fires and prepare for supper. He passed among them closely scrutinized, hoping, 
with a curious longing for fellowship, that some one would ask him to share the 
evening meal with them; but he wenton past the tent-doors and cabins, un- 


invited to pitch his tent near or to enter theirs, When he had reached the outer | 
edge of the rancho, he pitched his tent, and built his fire unassisted and unvisited 


by any one. Later in the night, he sat at his door, watching the. hills grow blacker 
with each expiring fire, his own thoughts growing blacker as the bitterness of his 
situation gathered about him. Some men near him were seated on stones, at 
their fire, playing cards. He wanted some one to say a single friendly word to 


him before he went in for the night. He hesitated for a moment, then went over 


to them. The men looked up at him as he stood among them. 


These seats are all reserved, mate; no room-here,” the biggest ruffian. 
of the lot, shuffling the cards. The rest laughed, and went on with the game. 


When he had made all fast for the night, he sat on his tent floor, silent for a 
long time. “‘ It was a mistake,” he said presently, getting up; “I should have 


been called Cain, for it seems as if I carried his mark in my face. I haven’t had. 


a friendly word to-day.” 
Nor had he. He had come among a rough, desperate crew, mostly 


and adventurers from the States, noisy and frolicksome, but, for all that, with a 


good deal of human feeling for the unfortunates of their class who fell exhausted 
by the way. But they did not like this man’s appearance ; it might have been 
that the air of the gentleman was too strong upon him to suit their tastes, or it 
might have been that when they looked into his face they indeed saw there the 
mark of Cain. 

-- Dunlethe resolved that first night never to try again to get a friendly word 
from any man. In the morning he located his claim, and with increasing strength 
went to work with pickaxe and spade and sieve. But he was not a strong man 
yet; illness had pulled him down, and he was unused to such exertion, so that 
the given quantities of labour being small, the result was not great. The 
fellows, who had avoided him at first, seeing how poorly he began to look and 
how unsuccessful his awkward efforts were, came about him now to proffer assist- 
ance or advice; but he was morose or silent with them all as they had been with 
him. Then he fell sick, and the men, seeing his pick and shovel lying idle in the 
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pit, went over to his tent, but he was soured and bitter, and he turned them 
savagely away. After a time, when he was better, and the men noticing that he 
still kept himself aloof from them, refusing to join in their games at cards, or 
story-telling, or drinking-bouts, they left him quite alone, and went no more to 
his tent or diggings. 

He believed for awhile that he was glad of their neglect, and stoutly maintained 
his resolve, but the time soon came when he grew intolerably lonely and miser- 
able; his money, too, was almost all spent, and he found no nuggets, and but 
little dust to replace it. Other men, he thought, had friends or companions in the 
gullies of these black hills, and he had none; other men got letters from home, 
but none came to him; occasionally, though, he borrowed a newspaper from the 


States, and then he read eagerly every line of it, down to the last advertisement ; — 


it made him feel less lonely, somehow. Returning one night from his claim, he 
came upon a man reading a paper to a group of miners seated around the fire, 
and going in among them, he found the reader had finished. Then he heard some 
one ask,— 

*‘Didn’t you say that you knew the murdered man, Joe ?” 

** No, I didn’t know the man, but I knew the boy, George Lawrence ; I lost 
sight of him when he was a man, for I left home young, you see.” The speaker 


looked up into Dunlethe’s face, which was shaded with his hand, as if to shut off 


the glare of the flames. ‘‘ We were talking, mate,” he said, ‘ of a man as was 
murdered in the States—a gentleman I once knew. Sit down, and I'll tell you 
about it.’ 

Dunlethe sat down among them, still shading his face from the fire, keeping his 
hand between thenarrator and himself. 

The miner went on, keenly relishing his story, and glad to have another listener, 
to whom it was allnew. 

“‘ [knew that boy, George Lawrence ; I worked for his father. He was English— 
from Devon, and 1 think George was English, too, but he must have come over 
when young. He was a baddish sort of boy, was George. But no matter about 
that now ; he’s dead.” 

“ Murdered, I think you said?” Dunlethe asked, 


“Yes, he was murdered, at night, in Boston—flung into the river off of old 


wharf. Hello! there mate, aren’t that what you’re called ?—Dun- 
ethe ?” 

“* That is my name, but I do not know the wharf, nor the owner. I am from 
the West—Ohio.” The men turned lazily to look at him ashe spoke, but the 
next moment their eyes were bent on the fire. “ Well stranger ?’’ he asked, “ was 
the murderer discovered ?” 

Yes, he was; he was found and tried for George Lawrence’s murder, and 
though he said he did it, they let him go. ‘ Not guilty’ was the verdict.” 

** What was that man’s name?” 

The murderer’s, do you mean ?” 
Yes—the man who killed George Lawrence.” 

“Well, Mr. Dunlethe, his name was Luke Connor,” the man said, turning full 
upon him, as being the one auditor most interested in his story. 
‘You did not know this man Connor, then, did you?” asked Dunlethe. 
- Tm not so sure of that, mate; there was some Connors in that town whereI 
came from, may be I did know him, for he was a friend of the man he killed. 
If he was one of them Connors I knew, though I might forget his first name, I 
‘would know his face if I ever saw it again. I never forget faces.” 

* “Phe face he- looked at now was shaded from him and from the fire by a hand 
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that.was visibly trembling. Dunlethe got up. “The man was acquitted, you 


said 


“ Yes—‘ Not guilty,’ was the verdict. Your’re not going, eh? Well, then, 


good-night mate,” said the miner ; “sorry to lose so good a_-listener.” 


“ Good-night, friends all.” He had been gone but a few minutes when he’ 


returned, and asked permission to take the paper to his tent. 

Dunlethe sat up half, the night reading it, and as often as he concluded the 
account of the murder and the trial went back te it again. When he started out 
to the pit in the morning, he carried the paper to the owner. He was glad the 
man had gone to his work before he got there; he flung the paper into his tent, 


and went on, thinking a good deal, by the way, of the man who knew the Connors, 


and never forgot faces. 


During the next few days he kept himself very close to his work and quarters,. 


but the solitude oppressed him beyond endurance, and he tried to make friends 
with some of the better sort, but the effurt was futile; he met with no response, 
and was made to understand that he was disliked, and that, even by the hardened 
wretches of the mines, he was regarded with suspicion. 

He worked on, then, alone for several weeks, digging and washing, but scarcely 
getting out sufficient gold to support existence from day to day; and then the 
rainy season set in, which was unfortunately at atime when he was certain he had 
reached a lode filled with gold. For several days before he had been encouraged 


to more vigorous exertion, to go deeper, both by the indications and the increased 


results, and within afew hours he had found a number of rich nuggets, scales, and 
dust in abundance, and felt that his labours were about to be rewarded. 


The night that followed was rough and stormy, beyond al! nights he had ever 
seen. The rain fell in unbroken torrents, swelling the mountain streams, which 
rushed impetuously down the canons, sweeping before them whatever encumbered 
their way. In the morning, while the rain still fell, he ventured out, going down. 


to see how, in the general rack and ruin, his lode had fared. When he arrived at 


the place where he thought it ought to be, he could discover nota trace of its 


whereabouts. The gulley in which it was situated was filled up with mud and 
stones and trees; he looked down upon a miserable, hopeless wreck, never to be 
worked nor made profitable again ; even his tools were gone—nothing left of all 


yesterday’s hope and promise of success, His long months’ labour and exposure 


had gone for nothing, and he must begin all anew. Buried in the corner of his 
tent were some nuggets, scales, and dust, which he dug up and sewed into his 
tattered clothing. 

He sat by his fire all day, while the rain 1 pelted down upon his tent-roof, 
counting over his losses, living over again the better years he had known, between 
which and to-day a dead face came and went for ever. A dead face which came 


and looked in at his tent-door by day and by night, in foul or pleasant weather— 
always there. 


Then he grew sick of the place, of his hard luck, and of the men there who 


avoided him ; afraid, too, of the man who knew the Connors ‘and never forgot & 
face. The next day the rain had ceased falling, and the sun shone.’ Then, not 
knowing but that the storm would come again to-morrow, he shouldered his traps, 
started out to find a new claim—one not likely to be buried in the next tempes- 
tuous night. He went further away into the newer fields and the profoundet 
loneliness of the mountains, to select his claim and dig and -wasli, and wash and 
dig. He found the place he sought after several days’ toilsome tramp, pitched 
his tent, and began prospecting ; finally choosing a claim a short distance from the 
mountain road. Halfa mile off was the nearest cabin, where Provisions, liquors, 
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and implements were sold. There he went and bought flour, bacon, and coffee, 
stored them away, and then went to his work, a little more ragged and dirty, a 
little more desperate, a little further off from the God he once knew than he had 
ever been. 

He was not lonely here, as he had been before ; there were no other men about 
him to be roughly rude to him, or happy, or to get letters from home, or to have 
friendships and loves. Here he was sufficient unto himself; alone, but not lonely. 
Thenhe dug on and on, day after day throwing out the washed sands which left 
no gold behind, digging deeper through sand and clay and rock in vain. Disap- 
pointment and defeat made him mad. He valued gold for its own sake as little 
as any man; but to get it meant success, or, as he grew to callit, luck. In the 
place of human love and fellowship, which should have been in the man’s heart, 
there suddenly was engendered in it, by defeat, a single feeling—an awful hunger 
and thirst to find gold. That one passion filled his life up, took all his thought, 
and occupied his sleep. Having found it, he might have flung it away again, or 
recklessly tossed it open-handed to the first beggar that passed that way, hut he 
was mad to find it, for that would be luck, and luck meant to this poor wretch, 
that his God had not deserted him, that he was not altogether forgotten and cast 
out. 

Then day by day, and week after week, he digged deeper into the pit he had 
sunk, but the indications grew no more promising, the luck his very soul grew 
hungry for did not come to him, and the few ounces of gold that he had before 
gathered were going fast. Desperate at last under continued failure, he swore a 
savage oath that ifhe should be unlucky for only another day, he would dig no 
more. 

The day came, and the man, as if regretful of his oath and repenting it, dug with 
the persistence and energy of one who delved for life, or to save his soulalive. It 
wore on slowly and surely to its close, leaving him digging there, every muscle 
strained to its utmost tension, great beads of sweat standing on his face and hands, 
rolling down his limbs, sapping his strength ; but that was all of hisreward. The 
dying day gave him no signs of the golden luck he toiled for—it was almost gone 
now, and as the man paused in his work, leaning on his shovel, watching the sun 
sinking behind the line of melancholy cedars skirting the horizon, he heard the 
music of a loud, jubilant song, echoing along the hills, and turning round he saw 


_ some men approaching—a rough and careless crew of Frenchmen. 


They came nearer and stood upon the brink of the pit he had made. 
One touched his cap gaily, and asked, ‘‘ What luck, Monsieur ?” 
_ Abel Dunlethe clambered up from the depths of the hole. 


* No luck, Messieurs,” he said; “and be damned to it. I have dug there for 


many weeks, and in all kinds of weather The dry mine of yesterday I have seen 
filled to-day with water,and have bailed it out with such poor contrivances as you 
see here about me. I have begun with the pick at dawn and have laid the shovel 
down only at dusk. I have washed the accursed sands till my fingers were worn 
to the bone, and yet I have found nothing. I will dig no more. If you care to try 
your luck, there is the claim and there are the tools. Take them, Messieurs, you 
are welcome, and may your luck be better than mine. There is my tent and my 
traps on the hill yonder, you are welcome to them all.” 

‘ A million thanks, generous Monsieur,” they said, and the merry fellows, 
for any fortune, good as well as bad, jumped down into the pit, went to work, 
resumed the measure of their interrupted song. 
~ He shook the dust of the hole from his torn shoes, and with no object, no place 
nor time in view, started off along the mountain defile by which the other men had 
come. 
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‘* What luck, Monsieur Dunlethe ?” he asked himself savagely, and he answered 
back to the mocking devil within, “‘ No luck, Monsieur Dunlethe, no luck at play, 
no luck at work, no luck at anything, no luck for the man on whom the curse 
has fallen, no luck for the alien adventurer, bearing a dead man’s name.” 

On he went down the mountain path in the rapidly-closing twilight; down to 
the valley below, where lights already gleamed from tent and cabin door. He 
was half way down when a horse’s feet struck the path beside him. He stepped 
aside into the bushes to let the horse and rider pass. 

“¢ What luck, stranger?” asked the rider, drawing rein. ( 

‘*No luck, stranger, pass on,” the man replied, cursing the other for using that 
word at that time. 

The rider looked down at Abel Dunlethe with an ugly, mocking smile on his 
face. ‘I meant to tell you,” he said, ‘ you surly devil, of the luck of some friends 
of yours, backin the hills yonder. They have struck the lode to which you had 
dug down, and within an hour have taken outa hundred ounces. You had 
better go back and ask them to give you back your claim, or share it with 

ou.” 
: Dunlethe strode on to where the lights shone in the valley, cursing the good 
fortune that shunned him and went to other men. The rider shot past, leaving 
the luckless, surly stranger to himself. 

He reached the valley at last, and, footsore and weary, entered a tavern, about 
the door of which a score of miners were seated, all eagerly discussing the ill-luck 
of the man Dunlethe, and making their plans for migrating soon to the new and 
richer diggings, which this man had found, but not enjoyed. He sat alone by the 
stove, his ragged hat drawn down over his face, damning the men outside who 
continued to sneer at his folly for giving his claim to others after so many weeks 
of labour. 

In the morning, having paid for his lodging and breakfast, he found that his last 
grain of gold was gone, and remembered bitterly that in half an hour after he had 
thrown away his lode, it had yielded to others a hundred ounces. He went 
down to the river then, and stood watching a crowd of labourers digging away a 
bank for a mill site. He recollected that he, too, must work, if he would live; in 


a few hours he would be hungry again ; about lodgings, that did not matter; he 


could creep into any shed and find shelter. He found the foreman of the works 
after a little search, and asked to be employed. 

The man, a hearty, frank fellow, looked at him for a ‘moment, and the result 
of his survey not being satisfactory, said ‘No. I have no work here that you 
could do. You are scarcely strong enough for this job.” 

“You mistake. I have worked for months in a hole, digging sand and rock. 
I ama strong man,” replied Dunlethe, his voice quivering a little; he wanted the 
chance to get near to this bluff, pleasant-faced man, to make a friend of him, if he 
could. 

_ The other remarking his anxiety to get work, said cheerfully, ‘* Very well, turn 
in and try your luck with the rest, though you don’t look fit.” 

Having arrived late, he was placed on the outer edge of the labourer’s gang, 
where the earth tossed to him from above could be thrown into the river. The 
sand was wet and heavy, his shovel large and unwidely. After an hour his back 
began to ache as it never did before, and at the end of another hour his hands were 
blistered and sore ; he could barely stand erect, every muscle seemed strained and 
~ yeady to crack, Every now and then he looked up, watching the sun lazily crawling 

to the meridian, thinking that noon would never come ; for he meant to knock off 
then and go away, his pride would not permit him to do it before. Noon came to 


the poor wretch at last, and found him without strength, with aching back and 
muscles, his hands dripping blood where the rough-handled shovel, gliding through, 
had torn and bruised them. When the dinner bell rang for the workmen, he did 
not follow them, but hunted up the foreman. 

When he found him, he said frankly, “‘ You were right this morning, and I was 
wrong ; the work is too hard for me. Pay me for half aday, and let me go; my 
luck is against me.” . 

“T can’t pay you till Saturday night,” the man said. “It is against the rules. 
Stay here till then, and I will look up some light work for you, may be.” He was 
sorry for the poor wretch, who had no friends, and who would be hungry and 
houseless when night came; he looked round to find some excuse for employing 
the man until pay-day. ‘‘ Go in and get your dinner now,” he said, “ and after- 
wards go up the hill yonder, and chop away those bushes ; they are in our road 
there. Iwill pay you the same wages as I pay the others.” 

“No, I will not do that. I will doa man’s work, or I will not take a man’s 
wages. As to what you owe me, give that to some other poor devil on Saturday 
night forme. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye,” the foreman said. “I’m sorryI can’t help you.” Then he stood 
looking after the poor devil whose luck was against him, until he was lost in the turn 
of the road. : 

The road to Sacramento laid straight before him, another led away to his deserted 
mine. He took the former, penniless and already hungry, with a hundred miles, 
over a rough road, to go. He could not go into the tavern with the other labourers 
for a dinner; he had earned it, but he had not got his pay. Afterwards he was 
hungrier, less fastidious about satisfying his hunger. ; te 

He went on till nightfall, meeting here and there a worn-out straggler like him- 
self; then he entered a rough road-side tavern. The landlord was leaning on his 
counteras Dunlethe entered, but he glanced once at the stranger, and left him 
standing in the middle of the room without further notice. 

Dunlethe, quick to see the hostile manner of the man, turned to go out; but 


- hunger and fatigue held him fast. ‘I have no money, and I want supper and 


lodging I have not eaten anything since morning, and the night will be cold.” 

“My man,” said the landlord, “‘a hundred men like you pass this road every 
day, and each one stops to tell me what you have told me. Ifit was only one 
man, I could help him, but I can’t help a hundred.” 

“Youare right. I beg your pardon for intruding. Good-night.” 

“Stop, my man,” said the landlord, who recollected that he could help one 
man, and had not done it for a long while. ‘Stop, you are not fit to go out to 
night. You shall be the one man ; you shall have your supper, and if you can 
sleep on that bench, you are welcome.” 

The supper was set before him, and Dunlethe ate ravenously, and then slept 
until morning on the bench before the fire. Before dawn he was up and 
gone ; before noon he had accomplished twenty miles, with fifty yet to go, and his 
long fast from the previous night began to tell on him. 

He stopped again at a tavern. ‘‘ Can you give mea dinner ?” he asked of a 
woman standing in the door-way ‘‘ Ihave no money.” 

“‘ No,” she said. I can give you nothing. I can’t feed every beggar that comes 
this road.” 

Then he went on again until sundown, and only ten more miles gained. He 
could go no farther, he thought, and began to look about among the trees for a 


place in which to pass the night, when he saw, a short distance ahead, the light of | 


‘a tamp-fire. ‘As he approached the camp, a young girl ran out ‘into the road, 


| 


‘closely followed by a savage-looking dog, that darted past her and flew at his 
thoes, The girl caught the dog’s collar, held him back, and-called to some one 
in the tent to help her, for the rough beast was more than she could hold. Dun- 
lethe, too worn and weak to have struggled with the animal, stood passively waiting 
for his spring, when the tent-flaps were thrown back, and a tall, powerfully-built 
man came out, struck the dog down, apologized to the stranger for the rough 
reception he had got, and asked him what he could do for him. 

‘I am tired, sick, and hungry. Can you give me a bit of bread, and a place by 
your fire ?” 
° “‘ Certainly, I can do that and more, Come in and see.” Then getting ready 
a comfortable meal, he set it before the man, and watched him as he devoured it. 
“ Where did you have your dianer, comrade? ” he asked, presently. 


“TI had no dinner—nor breakfast either. DoI eat too much, that you ask? 3 


“My luck is down on me, and I am going to Sacramento to get work.” 

“ Kat till you are filled, my surly friend, you -are welcome,” said the man; 
“ but how would you like to go further than Sacramento and fare better ?” 

Where to?” 

“To Australia. I’m going there to try grazing, and ceatmeat —_ 
to help me. Will yougo?” 

“* Yes,” said Dunlethe, “I will go there, the farther, the better. When do you 
start?” 

“In the first outward-bound vessel that leaves San Francisco,” his fant 
answered. 

Three days later, the grazier having left his little girl in charge of some 
friends, stood with Abel Dunlethe on the deck of an Australian trader, setting out 
to sea, 

On the sixth day out, the steward went into the grazier’s cabin, and when he 
came out again, he ran to the captain, trembling and white-faced, and told him 


that he had one passenger less than he had shipped, for the grazier was lying in 


his berth, with his eyes wide open, staring blankly up at the ceiling, dead. 

When the voyage was ended, Abel Dunlethe found himself at Melbourne, with 
one decent suit of clothing, which was on his back, with a few dollars in his 
pocket, which had been given him by the grazier. He was thousands of miles 
away from any man he knew, under the dominion of the English flag, out of 
work, desperate, reckless, and, as he said, at odds with luck. He wandered about 
for a day or two, seeking employment, but finding none. He had again got down 
to his last dollar, after two years of labour in the mines. Then the devil, who 
tempted him so never before, tempted the lonely, deserted vagabond with liquor, 
-and made him drunk. 


Just then the air of Melbourne, of Europe, of the States, was thick with sueh | 


tales of bloody horror, of such foul deeds being done in India, that the hearts of 
men sickened within them. The sepoys had risen on their masters, and England 
called for troops to go out and save her children from.massacre, and her poses- 
. sions from being retaken. Recruiting stations were opened in Melbourne, as 
elsewhere among the English possessions, and Abel Dunlethe, drunk and desperate, 
enlisted to fight the sepoys in India, awakening one morning to find himself 
possessor of the Queen’s shilling and a new suit of clothes, watcanattasi my cars 
being uncomfortably tight and stiff about his neck. 
When the morning came, he looked out at the newly-risen sun through the 
barred windows of the guard-house, a place vilely dirty, damp, and foul. He was 
quite sober then, and his mind quicker and clearer than it had been for many @ 


day past. Then, in the bright, reproachful sweetness and purity of the morning, © 
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the man sat down on the rough bench of his den, and reviewed the latter portions 


‘ .of his life, All the black, dirty years which he had thought were lying dead 


behind him, rose up before him with their ugly records bare, and reading them 
slowly in the light of that fair day, he saw the man he had come to be. A 
miserable, desperate wretch, who had sowed the wind, and was reaping plenti- 
fully the whirlwind. It is not much to say for him, that he never meant to be 
the criminal he was ; that temptation came to him unawares, and that he weakly, 
willingly yielded to it, as other and better men have done. But the review was 
scarcely satisfactory to the holder of the Queen’s shilling; so unsatisfactory, 
indeed, that the man, hidden somewhere in the heart or brain of Abel Dunlethe, 
revealed himself, and the recruit came to a sublime deterthination—not to rise out 
of the awful slough into which he hadsurely dragged himself, not to atone for the 
old, ugly life, by living a new and beautifulone. All that was above and beyond 
him. He rose to the best heights he knew, and for him, they were sublime ones. 
He would debase his Maker’s image no longer; but he would go out there to 
India to die—to die like a soldier, while the eyes of a hundred comrades should 


look upon him as he fell. He already fancied the battle over, the next day’s — 


review, his place vacant in the ranks, name called when his Colonel rode by, 
and his comrades’ answer to it—“ Dead upon the field of honour.” 

_ Later in the day his door was thrown open, and a corporal’s guard came 
to fetch him to the barracks. Passing the officers’ quarters, the men were noticed 
by their Captain, a wiry, quick-eyed little fellow, who stood at his door, a good 
deal bored, apparently, with Melbourne inactivity, idly tapping his boot. 

He coolly surveyed the recruit fora moment as he passed, then called to him. 
He went into his quarters and sat down, Abel Dunlethe closely following him, 
standing at last a few feet from the officer’s chair, twirling his regulation cap in 
his grimy hands, A miserable-looking devil, surely, on the surface, but, for all 
that, something of the ruined gentleman shining through all his coating of shame 
and debasement. 

The captain left him standing there, not speaking for a moment, but surveyin 
him with more interest than he had shown in anything but those India reports, 
for a long time. ‘ You enlisted for the India service?” he asked. “ Why?” 

was drunk.” 

“ Yet you don’t look like a drinking man. Why drunk ?” the officer asked. 

‘Not being a drinking man, it took but little to make me drunk. I have 
- head for liquor: and am easily upset. I could get but little, my money was 

gone.” 

“You had no better reason, then? Your English blood did not fire up as 
you heard those tales from India, and make you hungry to get at those tawny 
devils over there?” asked the Captain,'who, wishing to believe there was yet left 
in the man at least a spark of patriotism or humanity, tried hard to strike it out 
of him, and make it burn again. 

**No,” Dunlethe said. ‘‘I enlisted yesterday, because I was drunk. I would 
enlist to-day, when I am sober, because I want to be shot. I should like to die, 
doing some good.” 

The little man looked up at this, and the air of something which was not 
altogether indolent curiosity, dropped away from his manner, and he looked at 
the man before him with a new interest in his eyes. 

“You want to be shot? Well! that isnot the highest ambition, and a man 
like you might do better ; but you know best.. Being shot is better, I suppose, 

than dying in a gutter. Are you quite sure, my man, that you are English? ” 

“Yes, English. From Torquay.” 


“No. English you may be, but not from Torquay. I happen to be from 
Torquay, and to know every respectable family name thereabouts, and yours is not. ° 
among them.’ 

ey, et all the same, I am from Torquay,” Dunlethe said doggedly. 

Captain Duncan leisurely took his feet off the table before him, picked up a 

-knife with which he cut the leaves of an English novel lying there. He did 
not speak until he had cut the last fold of the book; then he looked again at the 
man, and, with no change in his bored, indifferent manner, said to him, . . 

‘You are at the bottom of the hill, now, and it is none of my business how you 
got there; but did it never occur to you that it might be worth your while to 
climb up again?” - 

“No, itisno use. My luck is down on me; it is not worth while. I thank 

ut a the interest your question shows, but it is not worth while. Can 

go now ?’ 

‘* Yes, you can go.” When he was gone, the Captain went to the door, looking 
after the miserable, trembling figure. ‘‘ He wants to be shot,” hesaid. ‘* Well, 
he stands a chance to have his wish gratified ; we sail to-morrow. I wonder why 
1 feel interested in that fellow? He is not the first man I have seen going his 
road. A gentleman, turned blackguard, and atthe bottom of the hill, maybe he 
will turn now_and go up again ; but he is not English, I think ; notfrom Torquay 
certainly, and if he is, hisnameis not Abel Dunlethe. He 48, though, a miser- 
able devil, and to get shot is probably the best thing he could do.” 

The Captain lounged at his door a long while afterwards looking along the path 
Dunlethe had gone, not quite able to get that gentleman, turned blackguard, out 
of his thoughts. : 

The long voyage across the Southern seas to the Indian shores was drearily 
slow to Abel Dunlethe, who found no companionship among the rough sailors and 
soldiers on board. Hesat alone, mostly on the forecastle or rigging, looking out 
seaward, with no healthier nor more cheerful company than his own sombre 
thoughts. Sometimes Captain Duncan came forward among his men, and then 
Dunlethe, without looking up, knew that the little Captain’s eyes were upon him, 
and was glad to think that he had not forgotten him. He thought a good deal 
of the Captain’s question ; if it might not be worth while to try to climb the 
awful steep down which he had fallen? But to get shot, he thought, would be 
the easiest way, soonest ending and mending all trouble. 

They were not permitted to gointo quarters at Calcutta, where they landed, 
but were immediately marched forward to join the old 64th at Allahabad. 
Already the force at Cawnpore had been betrayed and butchered with horrible 
atrocity. Lucknow was still held by Lawrence, but the murderous sepoys had 
trapped him into the Residency, and there threatened his command, and the 
women and children with him, with the same horrors meted out to the garrison 
of Cawnpore. In the camp and march and drill, Dunlethe, a quiet, intelligent 
man, was ambitious to learn his duties rapidly and well, but his wish did not 
yet reach beyond the desire to be shot, and to have his comrades say he was a 
good, as well as a brave soldier, and after those days in Melbourne he never 
touched liquor again ; besides, the soldier’s active round of duties were medicine 
against thought, and when it was whispered through the camp that in another 
day Havelock would march to relieve Lucknow, and re-capture Cawnpore, Dun- 
lethe was the most eager of them all for the day to come. But two or three 
more days passed in preparation before the march began, and then Abel Dunlethe 
went forward under the eyes of the little Captain, to find an honourable field to 


-die on. He hoped it might be at Lucknow, doing some great, heroic deed, for - 
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the starving women and children there, but no matter where, he thought, so that 
it came soon. 

Through the streets of Allahabad, as they passed, they met the fierce scowls 
of the Hindoos, and the Mahommedans turned away their faces, that their hatred 
might not be seen in their eyes. Beyond, the rains fell incessantly, and the 
fields bordering the roads they marched over were turned into morasses; but 
the men pressed on to the relief of the threatened, beleagured garrison of Luck- 
now. 

On the tenth day of that fierce July, witha torrid sun blazing down upon them, 
they marched fifteen miles to Khaga, five miles from Futtehpore, where the 
insurgents had entrenched themselves in great force. On the twelfth, the attack 
began, and Abel Dunlethe, with a whispered prayer breaking upon his white lips, 
went down into the battle, with the old determination strong upon him, to fill‘a 
place no more among living men. He fought like a man drunk with wounds, 
drunk unto madness with the carnage and “tumult; he saw his Captain ‘far in 


advance, surrounded by a horde of yellow devils. trying to strike him down; he. 


hewed a path through the dusky sepoys to his Captain’s side ; together they cut 
their way to the mouth of the enemies’ guns; laterhe was again alone among 
their gunners, blackened with smoke and powder, seeking death at a hundred 


hands and finding it nowhere; but pressing on in the farthest advance, where 
-brave men fell thick about him, struggling hand to hand for the possession of ‘the 


guns ; then he knew that he was at the Captain’s side again, that the Captain had 


‘spoken to him brave, encouraging words, and that his manner was that of a man 


speaking to an equal and a friend ; that he was bleeding and dizzy ; that they had 
been closed upon by hordes of yelling sepoys; that their comrades had-dashed in 
to their support, and that he laid under the captured guns, stiff, and sore, and 
bleeding, and that the little Captain was kneeling over him. 

Being not badly hurt, he opened his eyes and smiled up into the Captain’s face, 
and the smile was so frank and boyish, that the Captain knew that under the man’s 
shell of crime and vice there were elements of good yet alive, and struggling to 
assert themselves. 

‘* You are not dead, then?” he said. ‘‘ You have come back to join us again. 
You saved my life to-day. After all, may it not be worth while to live—to be a 
man again?” 

Dunlethe closed his eyes then, to shut in some unmanly tears. He had come 
there to lose his own life ; the battle was over, and he had given life, not lost it. 
Already to-day, a brave gentleman had spoken to him as to a friend, and now he 
had sought him out from among the dead and wounded, to tell him he had ‘saved 
his life. After all there might be a chance—it might be worth while to try to be 
@ man again. 

Havelock buried his dead in the night, and beyond Futtehpore, in a grove-of 
Mangoe trees, sheltered from the fatal sunbeams that had carried off more men 
than the enemy’s bullets, he pitched his tents. Then they rested during the next 
day, and on the fourteenth, when the march was resumed, Abel Dunlethe was in 
the ranks, and the day following he was in the thickest of the fight at Aong; but 
while death touched his comrades before and behind him, upon theright and the 
left, it passed him by, and when the battle closed, he was still among living men, 
a hero among his comrades, a brave soldier whom his regiment admired and 
honoured. 

Led on by Major Renaud, he was at the battle of the Bridge Pandoo Muddee, 
at Ahirma, at Cawnpore, always where death came oftenest, but never findingit ; 


still a living man, whose name came at last to the ears of Havelock ; came at Cawn- 


‘pore to be found in his letters. In an unofficial note to General Neil, speaking of 


‘the battle, he said: “I never sawa braver man than a private of the 64th named 
Dunlethe. He placed himself, in the last charge, opposite the muzzle-of a gun that 
was scattering death into our ranks, and led on a dozen of his ‘comrades amid a 
shower of grape to its capture, His Captain, Duncan, of the detached service, has 


applied for the man’s promotion.” 


The little Captain and Sergeant-major Dunlethe met often after the capture of 
Cawnpore, for some idle time followed, and cholera had got among the troops, 
filling the hospitals. more rapidly than the enemy had been able’to do, and these 
two men were a good deal among the sick and dying’; the Sergeant-major being 
as active among his prostrated comrades now as he had ever been in the fight. 
But they never said anything now about the old determination of Dunlethe’s to 


‘get shot. When promotion came to the man who had saved his life, Oaptain 


Duncan only pressed. his hand in silence, and somehow Dunlethe knew better than 
any words could have told him of the Captain’s satisfaction at his advancement ; 
but he never knew that the Captain had applied for it, and had told to Havelodk 
the whole history of his brilliant deeds, and the story of their first meeting. ‘“ Re- 
cognition would make a man of him again,” the Captain had urged. The two 
men were tacit, undemonstrative friends, and the Captain knew as surely as the 
Sergeant-Major did that the manhood in him, asleep and covered up so long, was 
asserting itself, and that a better, nobler resolve had taken the place of the old 
one. 

The lonely watches in the hospital, the marches and the battles under the 
blazing India suns, went on,. day by day and week by week, and the army of 
Havelock settled down before‘Lucknow, to wrest it from the grasp of the mur- 
derous sepoys, and to rescue the starving garrison, the women and children there. 
But wherever the army ofthe grand old Christian soldier went, there was carried 
with it, among all that sudden making of splendid names, the name of Sergeant- 
Major Dunlethe, and always coupled with a record of a hundred brave or humane 
deeds. Men dying of the cholera blessed him as he carried water to their lips; 


men battling in the deadly breach struggled forward to fight or fall by his side; © 


wherever the sublime deeds of that army were known, men heard and respected 
the name of Abel Dunlethe. The fame of it had gone through that India army, 
had been heard in England, and wherever there were heroic men living to honour 
a brave soldier, they honoured Abel Dunlethe. 

On that last day’s fight at Lucknow, the day of the deliverance of the Resi- 
dency, the flag of the 64th had passed through many hands; early in the day the 
Ensign had been killed ; another and another had pressed forward ‘to raise agai 


the fallen standard; later it was caught up from the stiffened hands of its dead. 


bearer by Abel Dunlethe; it was at that moment that they were sweeping on 
through seas of fire, and rain of shot and shell to the capture of the last redoubt. 
He raised it high above his head, that those in the rear might see it was still safe, 
shook out its tattered folds, and then leaped into the ditch already heaped high 
with his dead and wounded comrades. Followed by the scanty remnant of his 
regiment, he clambered up the slippery sides of the redoubt, and amid a yell of 
triumph, taken up by regiment after regiment, and echoed again by an army, Abel 
Dunlethe planted the flag he bore upon the enemy’s ramparts ; but falling, sorely 
wounded, he yielded his charge to another, and as the victorious ranks pressed 
on to the Residency, he felt that at last he had done a man’s work, and that 
thereafter the shame and crime of his life would be less heavy to bear. 

“Your Sergeant Dunlethe has got an ugly scalp wound, and a shattered arm, 
Captain Duncan,” the ‘Surgeon said, as the two men stood over his bed in the 
hospital ; “‘ but he will come out of this all right.” 


a 
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He was among the wounded carried out in the hushed flight of that night, 
through the long line of pickets to the Alum Bagh ; he was later among those 
who were called from the ranks to go up higher ; the flag he had carried into the 
redoubt he was accounted fit to bear always, and he was known thereafter through 
the Indian army as Ensign Dunlethe; later again he stood before the dying 
Havelock, ready to sail for England, relieved on account of wounds ; later still, he 
stood among the heroes of the war, in the presence ofa mighty concourse of 
people, waiting proudly to be decorated with the Victoria Cross. 

After the ceremony, Captain Duncan touched the decoration shining on the 
Ensign’s breast, and looking over the brilliant assemblage that had witnessed its 
bestowal, said, “‘ This is better, after all, than being shot ! ” 


" Yes, itis better; it has made me a man again, and I have before me a man’s 


work todo. We part here for awhile. I left something undone over there in 
America. I am going now to do it.” 

The two men said farewell, with no great show of feeling, yet the regret at 
parting was no less sincere. 


-EAR-RINGS. 


I, 


From either pearly ear, yestere’en, 
My love, a jewelled Cantern hung ; 
And all night long, within my dream, 
The happy omen shone and sw 
For thus the glow-worm sets ue light 
To make a tryst within the grove ; _ 
And answering to her signal bright, 
My heart revealed its timid love. 


II. 


And from her ears, so rosy fair, 
This morn two golden ladders swing ; 
And gaily up each shining stair, 
In troops my happy fancies spring. 
O’er snowy perils of her neck, 
_ In blissful doubt they hang, or rise 
Swift.to the blossoms of her cheek. 
And starry heayen of her eyes, 
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UST as M. Verduret was congratulating himself on the success that Fanferlot 
had met with, there was a knock at the door of the room, and the land- 
lady came in. Ep 

“You are wanted, sir,” she said to M. Verduret. 

He at once proceeded down stairs, and was shown into a room where a young 
lady was waiting to see him. It was Mdlle. Nina Froment. They met one 
another very cordially. An excellent understanding seemed to exist between the 
two. 

** And what news have you to tell me?” asked M. Verduret. 

“‘ Something seems to have happened, what it is I cannot tell,” replied Malle. 
Froment. 

** And what induces you to think so?” 

- “T can scarcely say, precisely,” replied Mdlle. Froment. “Perhaps there is 
no foundation for my suspicions. Perhaps it is merely a ridiculous tendency to 
exaggerate trifles on my part. It seems to me, however, that there is some- 
thing wrong, and that some catastrophe is to be feared. It is impossible to 
gather anything from Madame Fauvel, who is very ill; she seems to have lost 
all life and all energy ; she seems even to mistrust and avoid her niece.” 

“ And how about M. Fauvel ? ”~ 

‘© T was going to speak about him. Something has happened to upset him, 
I am quite certain. Since yesterday he seems no longer the same man. He 
ranges wildly about the house, and appears as if he could not control himeelf. 
His voice, too, is quite changed, so much so, that Mdlle. Madeleine noticed it. 
He has always been so kind and good-natured, and he seems suddenly to have 
become irritable, harsh, and bad-tempered. He appears to have something on. 
his mind, and to be scarcely able to contain himself. Last evening M. de 
Clameran called, and was received, as usual, very affably by Mdlle. Madeleine, 
according to your instructions. As soon as he came, however, M, Fauvel 
retired at once, saying that he had some business to attend to.” ; 

. Ah! this is what I anticipated,” said M. Verduret. ‘The banker has been 

tryifig to avoid taking any rash step. He is seeking evidence in support of 

the assertions of the anonymous letter. Doubtless, however, he has 

= convince himself. Did the ladies go out at 
esterda 

Yeo in the afternoon.” 

“¢ And what did M. Fauvel do?” 

‘He remained at home, I went out with them.” 

“ There is no doubt, then, that M. Fauvel took that opportunity to ascertain 


what foundation there was for the statements in the letter,” mused M. Verduret. - 
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“ Ah!I understand now,” broke in Mdlle. Froment, gathering what had 
occurred from the fragmentary remarks that M. Verduret let fall. “M. 
Fauvel knows everything.” 

‘‘ Rather, he thinks he knows everything ; and what he suspects is, I imagine, 
worse than the reality.” 

“That accounts for the orders M. Fauvel gave to his valet, which M. 
Cavaillon happened to overhear.” 

** What orders ?” 

‘“‘ M. Cayaillon heard M, Fauvel give strict orders to Evariste, his valet, to 
bring direct to him all letters that came to the house, no matter whom they 
were for, or from whom they came.” 

«< At what time was this order given?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon.” 

“‘ This is what I feared,” said M. Verduret. ‘‘ The banker is resolved -to sift 
the matter to the bottom. He will probably insist on explanations. It is very 
doubtful whether it is still possible to keep him in the dark, or convince him 
that there is no foundation for the anonymous letter. It is still more doubtful 
whether it would not be best now to tell him the whole truth. Still, if I can 
keep my promise to Mdlle. Madeleine, I will do so. The question is, how can: 
it be done ?”’ 

M. Verduret anxiously revolved the possibilities that were open to him. The 
step that Bertomy had taken had quite upset the very simple plan by which he 
had intended to vindicate Bertomy’s innocence, to punish the guilty parties, and 
at the same time to preserve Madame Fauvel’s secret and the happiness of the- 


family. He was now anxiously seeking for some other expedients, by which- 


the same ends might be attained. 

“ Thanks for all you have told me,” he said, at last, to Mdlle, Froment. ‘I 
must think now what is best to be done, for it is above all things essential that 
no time should be lost. You must return at once. And you must be very 
watchful. Be certain to let me know everything that happens of the least con- 
sequence.” 

M. Verduret left her and returned upstairs to Bertomy. It was now mid-day, 
and he began to feel hungry, so he called to the landlady, who soon prepared 
lunch, to which he and Bertomy proceeded to do justice. But neither the good 
fare nor the excellent wine seemed to dispel M. Verduret’s anxieties. He_re- 
mained silent throughout the meal, and seemed lost in thought. At last Bertomy 
ventured to interrogate him. 
_“T have caused you great annoyance and terribly upset your plans, I am 
afraid,” he said. 

“You are quite right,” replied M. Verduret, drily. ‘‘ I am at a loss what to do, 
whether to precipitate events or to await them. And I am bound by a solemn 


promise to avoid the ready means of solving all difficulties, I fear that the 


result is in the hands of chance, and that accident will determine for me, 
despite all I may attempt.” 


XXIV. 


As M. Verduret had foreseen, and as in fact it wie clear would be the case, 
the anonymous letter had produced a strong effect on M. Fauvel. ‘The banker, 
as was his habit, went the first thing in the morning to his private room, and there 
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proceeded to read his correspondence. He had already glanced through some dozen 
communications that mostly related to business affairs, when he took up Bertomy’s 
letter. The appearance of the letter struck him as curious. It was evident, at 


’ first sight, that the address was written in a disguised hand. He opened it and 


ran hurriedly through its contents a first time. Its full significance was at once 
apparent, and the terrible insinuation it conveyed completely unnerved him. His 


first impulse was to refuse all credence to the letter. He started up from the table ~ 


where he had been sitting, and paced rapidly up and down the room, full of angry 
indignation. 

“Tt is preposterous,” he said. ‘‘I will not waste a second thought upon the 
letter and the cowardly sender.” And he crushed up the letter which he held in 
his hand, and threw it down. 

’ But he could not dismiss the subject thus easily from .his mind, still less could 
he rid himself of the suspicions it suggested. The whole affair of the robbery had 
been, and had remained, a mystery to him. But there were few of the possibilities 
connected withit that had not presented themselves to him in the many hours he had 
spent in endeavouring to solve the mystery. He-had clung to the idea that Ber- 
tomy was guilty pertinaciously, and had persuaded himself that there could be.no. 
doubt on the point, because he refused to entertain the suspicions that must follow 
from the fact of his manager’s innocence. And now this letter not only boldly in- 
dicated that Madame Fauvel was in some degree cognizant of the robbery, but gave 
him the opportunity of proving the truth of the hints thrown out, by the assertion 
that her jewellery, too, was missing. These thoughts passed persistently through 
M, Fauvel’s mind. He could not shake off the anxieties they causedhim. He felt 
himself unable to proceed with the reading of his correspondence. He sat down in 
his arm chair, and with his arms resting on the desk, and his face buried in his_ 
hands, he endeavoured to think the whole matter over calmly and dispassionately. 

He took the letter up which he had crumpled up and thrown away, smoothed it. 
out, and proceeded to study the writing carefully and minutely, to see whether it 
would afford him any clue as to the sender. 

** It cannot be true,” he thought. ‘‘ This letter has been sent by one of my 


people that I have offended in some way, and who has chosen this cowardly method ‘: 


of revenge.” 
With this idea, he asked himself to whom his suspicions might with some plausi- 
bility attach, but he found no one that he could believe capable of such baseness. 
Then he looked to see where the letter had been posted, imagining that this 
might perhaps throw some light on the matter. He took up the envelope and read 


. on the post-office stamp, ‘‘ Rue du Cardinal-Lemoine.” 


This told him nothing. ; 

Once again he carefully scrutinised the letter, examining the writing with the 
minutest attention, studying each word, each phrase, and each expression. But his’ 
investigation remained without result. | 

- Unable to bear the mental torture that the suspicions which the letter excited’ 
caused him, he resolved at once to show it to his wife, and hear what she said. 

“< But if it should be true,” he thought, ‘‘ If I have been deceived ? I should 
then be merely putting my wife on her guard, I should be depriving myself of 
the means of ascertaining the truth. No. I will wait. If it should be an abomin- 
able falsehood, too, as it must be after all, to show the letter would merely be to 
cause her unnecessary anxiety and annoyance.” ' 
~ After long and painful reflections, the banker decided that he would proceed to 
seek for the proofs of the truth or falsehood of the charges of his anonymous 
Correspondent. He resolved not to mention anything about the letter, and to’ do 
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nothing until he had satisfied himself whether there was any basis for the statements 
made. A simple means of ascertaining what degree of truth there was in the 
letter offered itself tohim. His wife’s jewels, the letter said, had been pawned. 
He could forthwith see whether this was the case. If this statement was a lie, 
then he might at once dismiss the whole subject from his mind; if it were true, then— 

M. Fauvel had proceeded thus far in his reflections, when a servant came to 
tell him that lunch was ready. Before leaving the room he looked at himself in 
the glass, and was astonished to find how ghastly pale he had become. At table 
he exerted his utmost powers of self-control, so as to avoid attracting any atten- | 
tion. The least suspicion that he was indisposed would have subjected him to a 
thousand kind inquiries that in his present mood would, he felt, be irritating beyond 
endurance. He chatted through the lunch as usual, and seemed even to be more 
lively than he was accustomed to be. But all the while the one thought present 
to his mind was how soon could he contrive to search his wife’s drawers, without 
her knowledge, to see whether her jewels were still there. He asked his wife 
whether she intended to go out that afternoon. 

“Yes,” said Madame Fauvel. ‘It is very bad weather, and I do not feel 
very well, but Madeleine and I have some calls that we must make.” 

“ And atwhat time are you going ?” 

Directly after lunch.” 

M. Fauvel felt a sensation of relief. In a few minutes’ time he should be able 
. to see whether there were really any grounds for suspicion. So intolerable and 
so bitter was it for him to remain in his present agony of doubt, that he felt that 
to know the truth, however painful, would be far preferable. As soon as lunch 
was finished he went at once into his own study, instead of remaining, as he 
usually did, a short while in the dining-room, with the others, stating that he had 
some business to attend to. He also gave a commission for his son Lucien to 
attend to, that would take him some distance and occupy him the whole after- 
noon. He wished to be left quite alone in the house, so that he might pursue his 
investigation without the slightest fear of interruption. He waited in his room 
for about half-an-hour, moodily smoking a cigar, and bitterly reflecting on the one 
absorbing subject, until he heard the carriage drive away from the door, and 
knew that his wife and niece had gone out. Without delay he proceeded to his 
wife’s room, and opened the drawer where he knew she was accustomed to keep 
her jewellery. 

Many of the jewel-cases were missing ; those that remained, some ten or twelve 
in number, were empty. 

The statement of the anonymous letter was confirmed. 

“No, it is not possible,” he murmured to himself, dreading above all things 
that what he feared should prove true. 

Forthwith, with passionate eagerness, he commenced to search everywhere, and 
to look in all probable and many improbable places for the missing jewellery, 
taking care all the while to replace things precisely as he found them, so that no 
traces of his search might be left. : ; 

He thought that Madame Fauvel might have placed them away somewhere 
else, some, too, might have been sent to the jewellers to be repaired, to be re-set, . 
or to be altered. ad 

He found none, however, anywhere. 

Then he remembered the great fancy ball, and a remark he made to his wife . 
on the occasion. 

“‘ Why do you not wear your diamonds?” he had said. 
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_ for me to call upon you, when I see you. 
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And she had replied with a smile :— 


«What is the good? Every one knows them. It will be a change not to. 


wear them for once ; and besides, they will not go with my dress.” 

He remembered how she had said this in a tone of the utmost indifference, 
without blushing, without the least change in her expression. And he felt that 
she had deceived him. 

But suddenly a faint hope came to him, one to which he clung as a drowning 
man clings to a spar. It was possible that she had placed away her diamonds in 
Madeleine’s room. He hurried there at once, and sought everywhere. He did 
not find Madame Fauvel’s diamonds, but he perceived that Madeleine’s own 
jewel-case had been emptied of its most valuable contents. So that Madeleine, 
too, was an accomplice. Madeleine, too, was concerned in this shameful deception, 
and like his wife, was involved in something worse than deception. 

M. Fauvel’s courage was utterly broken down by this last blow. He threw 
himself down in a chair, and one or two tears trickled down his cheeks. He felt 
that he had lost all that he valued in life; that his happiness was utterly 
destroyed ; that the future presented henceforward to him only a bitter vista of 
sorrow and grief. Precisely what had happened he knew not, he scarcely dared 
to think. He knew that his wife had deceived him, and that this deesit was of a 
kind that only admitted of the worst interpretation. He was now resolved to 
sift the matter to the bottom. And he took immediate measures to this effect, 


“In the first place, he directed his valet to deliver up to him all letters that came to 


the house. And then he telegraphed to a correspondent of his firm at St. Remy, 
asking the fullest particulars with regard to the family De Lagors, and with re- 
spect to Raoul in particular. He then, following the recommendation of his 
anonymous correspondent, proceeded to the Préfecture of Police, hoping to obtain 
there accurate information about the Marquis de Clameran. But the police is 
discretion itself, in most cases. It keeps its secrets as carefully as a miser keeps 
his treasures. It is only in obedience to superior authority that it reveals what it 


-has learnt. M Fauvel was asked very politely what reasons he had for his . 


inquiries, and as he had no reasons that he could produce, he was advised to 
address himself to a magistrate. This advice, however, he was not prepared to 
adopt. He had nointention of making public his family misfortunes. 


When he reached home, he found a telegram in reply to the one he had sent to- 
St. Remy. 


“* The family De Lagors,” he was told, “is in very bad circumstances. Nothing 


is known of a M. Raoul de Lagors. Madame de Lagors has two daughters. 
only.’ 

M. Fauvel had passed the point at which he was capable of being greatly sur- 
prised. He received the information the telegram contained with comparative 
composure. He felt that this was but the first of a series of discoveries, and 
he only pondered as to the next steps he should take. He met his family at 
dinner that evening, and strived te appear just as usual. But when the Marquis 
de Clameran came in in the evening, he could not endure to remain in his com- 
pany, and went out, not returning till late at night. When he came back his valet 
gave him all the letters that had come by the evening delivery. ~ Amongst them 
he found one bearing the post-mark of Vésinet. He opened it very carefully, and 
read the following note from Raoul, addressed to Madame Fauvel : , 


Drak Avnt,—It is absolutely necessary that I should see you to-morrow, and I shall 
expect you here at three o’clock. I will tell you the reason that renders it impossible 


Yours, 
Raovun. 
Q 
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“« Now I have the opportunity of learning everything,” said M. Fauvel, with 
a feeling of bitter satisfaction, as he carefully sealed up the letter again, and gave 
it toa servant with the other letters, addressed to his wife and Madeleine, to 
be handed to them the next day. 

The next morning when Nina Froment returned from the Hétel Marengo, she 
heard that Madame Fauvel was very unwell. The concierge handed Nina 
the letters for her mistress. Before taking them in, Nina proceeded to examine 
them carefully, and the one in the handwriting of Raoul, that was now familiar 
enough to her, and with the postmark of Vésinet, she singled out for particular 
attention. She proceeded to open it very carefully. She at once perceived that 
she had not been the first to do so. She glanced through its contents, and then 
re-sealed it. She felt certain that M. Fauvel had already read it. She did not 
doubt that he would be present at the meeting Raoul had proposed. It was 
essential that M. Verduret should know of this at once. She hastened down- 
stairs and sought out young Cavaillon. She heard from him that M. Fauvel 
was not at the bank, that he had gone out soon after the bank was opened, 
stating that he did not expect to return that day. Nina Froment then gave her 
instructions to the young clerk, telling him, in case he could not find M. 
Verduret himself, to deliver his message to the landlady at the Hétel Marengo. 
When she returned upstairs and entered Madame Fauvel’s room to deliver the 
letters, she found that Madame Fauvel was seriously ill. Madeleine was with 
her aunt, and appeared overwhelmed with anxiety. 


XXV. 


The Marquis de Clameran had, after long consideration, made up his mind to 
rid himself of his accomplice. He had never forgotten the position Raoul had 
assumed towards him at Oloron, and the continued opposition Raoul had dis- 
played to his marriage with Madeleine caused him some anxiety, lest the young 
man might take active steps to hinder the accomplishment of his purpose. 

He had no sooner formed this resolution than he proceeded to act upon it. 
One dark night, as Raoul, who had returned from Paris by the late train, was 
walking along the deserted road that led to his villa, he was suddenly attacked 
by three men, who rushed out upon him from beneath the shadow of the trees 
that bordered the footpath. Raoul, notwithstanding his slight appearance, 
possessed considerable strength, and his activity was very great. With no little 
difficulty he contrived to free himself from his assailants and to reach his resi- 
dence in safety, although in the short struggle he received several severe blows 
about the arms and shoulders. This adventure taught him prudence, and he de- 
‘termined in future to go well armed whenever he happened to be out late at 
night. It never occurred to him, however, to imagine the Marquis de Clameran 
had any connection with the affair. 

Two days later, however, at the café, where he was accustomed to go, a tall, 
fierce-looking man, whom he had never set eyes on before, accosted him on some 
trivial pretext, and behaved with the evident design of fixing a quarrel upon 
him. He ended by throwing his card in Raoul’s face, and saying, with a sneer, 
that he was quite ready to afford him every satisfaction. Raoul, in his indigna- 
tion, was ready to rush upon the man who had insulted him thus grossly and 
without a cause, but his friends held him back forcibly. dain 

“ Very well, sir,” Raoul said, quivering with. rage, “one of my friends will 
call upon you to-morrow.” ; 
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He spoke on the spur of the moment, full of vindictive excitement, but no 
sooner had the man left the café, and he had had time to recover his coolness, and to. 
reflect on what had oceurred, than the strangest suspicions crossed his mind.. 
He picked up the card that had been thrown to him, and read on it the name of 
Mario Corsani, Captain in the army of Garibaldi. 

“ Captain!” said Raoul to himself, “‘ his rank has probably been gained in a 
fencing-saloon, or a pistol gallery.” If he had been able to allow the insult he 
had received to pass without further notice he would have been much inclined to 
have done so. But there had been so many witnesses of the incident, that no 
choice was left him in the matter; so he requested two of his acquaintances to 
be kind enough to call on M. Corsani the next day, and arrange with him the 


- conditions of a meeting. It was- settled that his friends should come to the 


Hédtel du Louvre, where he intended to stay that night, and inform him what 
arrangements were made. As soon as this was agreed upon, Raoul, who felt that 
a snare had been set for him, proceeded to see whether he could discover any~ 
thing about it. He pursued his enquiries with great activity and no little 
shrewdness. He was not unaccustomed to similar tasks. The information he 
contrived, after considerable trouble, to obtain was not very full. Such as it was, 
it was far from satisfactory. M. Corsani lived ina small room at the top ofa 
house, situated in a quarter of Paris, that was a favourite resort of men and 
women of questionable character. How he managed to exist was one of those 
problems that his neighbours were quite unqualified to solve. His skill at 
billiards and at cards appeared to be the only capital he possessed. 

“Now what object can this fellow have in seeking a quarrel with me?” 
thought Raoul to himself. ‘‘ What advantage can he expect to derive from 
crossing swords with me? None, apparently. And besides, he runs the risk, 
through his quarrelsome temper, of attracting the notice of the police, and he can 
scarcely be anxious to engage their attention. So he must have some reasons for 
acting like this which are not apparent on the surface.” 

These reflections, and the conclusions that Raoul drew from them, and the 
various considerations thdt occurred to him in consequence, gave him serious 
subject for reflection. When he returned to the Hétel du Louvre, he said nothing 
to the- Marquis de Clameran of what had occurred. . 


When his friends came back, they informed him that it was arranged thatthe _ 


meeting between Corsani and him should take place the next morning, in the Bois 
de Vincennes, and that swords should be the weapons used. 

The next morning Raoul and his seconds were present at the place of meeting 
at the hour appointed. The preliminaries were soon adjusted, and the encounter 
commenced. Ina very few seconds Raoul received a slight wound in the arm. 
"The Captain wished the duel to proceed ; his seconds urged this, too. But Raoul’s 


_ friends declared that enough had been done to give satisfaction, and refused to 


allow their principal to continue the encounter. They carried their point, and 

Raoul returned very well satisfied that he had escaped from the affair so easily. 
The connection between the night attack at Vésinet and the quarrel that the 

Captain in the army of Garibaldi had picked with him, appeared very clear to 

Raoul. And he did not fail to recognise in both Clameran’s genius for o 

tion. The suspicion that he had for some time past entertained with regard to 

his accomplice was now, he held, quite justified by events. He had always seen 


the interest that the Marquis would have to get rid of him when once he ceased — 


to be useful, but he had hoped that prudential considerations would have prevented 
Clameran acting i in accordance with his inclination. Now that he thought the 
subject carefully over, numerous slight incidents that had passed unnoticed at the 
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time, and various casual remarks of the Marquis, recurred to him, which seemed 
to strengthen his conviction. The idea that the man. whose schemes he had 
rendered successful should cause him to be attacked by hired bravoes was one that 
roused him to the fiercest indignation. And to his first impulse of anger succeeded 
a very natural feeling—terror. He knew by how slender a thread his life hung — 
when it was threatened by a man so utterly abandoned, reckless, and daring, as 
Clameran. Twice he had been wonderfully favoured by chance ; he could scarcely 
hope that fortune would so befriend him a third time. After this adventure Raoul 
lived in hourly dread of some fresh attempt on his life. He feared equally to stay at 
home and to go out, and it was only with a thousand precautions that he ventured into 
places of public resort. To live long in this way was impossible, and'he was 
prompted as much by the desire of revenge, as by the instinct of self-defence to 
take the offensive in his turn. He felt that in a struggle between Clameran and 
himself one must be utterly ruined. He preferred that it should be the Marquis. 
In the old days he would not have been very scrupulous as to the means he adopted 
to effect his purpose. But now he was anxious to have full opportunities to enjoy 
the money he had got together. And he did not wish by any imprudent step to 
forfeit the social advantages he had contrived to secure for himself. He found it 
difficult to decide what course to pursue. The problem how to get Clameran out 
of the way without involving himself in the ruin of his accomplice was a difficult 
one to resolve. In the meantime, he decided that he would do what he could to 
render the marriage upon which the Marquis was bent, impossible. It was in con- 
sequence of this resolution, which he had only arrived at after long reflection, that 
he wrote to Madame Fauvel, asking her to call upon him at. Vésinet. 

Raoul looked forward anxiously for his interview with Madame Fauvel. He 
felt certain that she would come at the time he had mentioned. But three o’clock, 
the hour appointed, passed, and she did not arrive. He was somewhat surprised, 
but imagined that something unexpected had occurred to detain her, and still 
waited in eager expectation. At last there was a ring at the bell, a sound of 
heavy footsteps on the stairs, and the door of the room in which Raoul was seated 
was thrown violently open, and M. Fauvel came in. 

One glance at the banker was sufficient to show Raoul that some catastrophe 
had occurred. The expression of M. Fauvel’s face was not to be mistaken, and 
the suppressed excitement evident in his manner sufficiently indicated the violence 
of his emotions. He entered the room without saying a word; he looked rcund 
in evident surprise. He had expected to have found his wife there. The servant 
downstairs, in answer to his inquiries, had told him that Madame Fauvel was not 
there. He had pushed past, and had come up stairs, not believing what was said 
to him. He had not anticipated finding Raoul alone. He saw that it would be 
more difficult, in consequence, to obtain the explanations, and to extort. the truth, 
which he was resolutely bent on obtaining. Raoul advanced to him, stammering 
out some commonplaces, and stretching out his hand. The banker remained 
perfectly passive, striving to keep calm and to control his temper. 

“T have come here, sir,” at last he said, “ toinsist upon explanations from you. 
I have learned everything. I know that you have entered my family under 
felse pretences ; I know that you were concerned in the robbery of which M. Ber- 
tomy has been accused. I know that you have stolen my wife’s jewels. I insist 
upon a full confession of all the circumstances attending your crimes, at once and 
without delay.” 

Raoul was for the moment thoroughly confused. What hadhappened? Had 
Madame Fauvel revealed everything? Or had he to thank the Marquis de 
Clameran for this? A moment’s consideration, in which fear quickened his powers 
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of thought, was enough to convince him that M. Fauvel did not know so much 
as he asserted, otherwise, why insist ona confession? He resolved forthwith to. 
deny everything. . 

“ T assure you, uncle, that you are labouring under——” he commenced. - 

_“ That is enough, sir,” M. Fauvel interrupted, “do not attempt to impose on 
me any longer with your vile falsehoods.” 

Raoul began to recover the insolent coolness that did not often fail him. 

ei... hd Lask you to explain what you mean by using this language to me?” 
he said. 

‘* What I mean is simply this, that unless you answer my questions fully and 
satisfactorily; I shall have you taken into custody for thé robbery at my bank,” 
replied M. Fauvel, restraining his rising anger with a strong effort, and speakiag 
in measured tones. 

Raoul did not fear this menace much ; he felt convinced that M. Fauvel would. 
hesitate long before calling the attention of the police to his affairs. 

“What grounds have you for connecting me with the robbery ?” Raoul boldly : 
re ** Some one has accused me falsely, or you are labouring under 

alusion.” 

M. Fauvel was not prepared to find Raoul meet his accusations thus. He. 
thought that, taken by surprise, he would have at once endeavoured to save him- 
self by a full confession. He could not repeat the many vague indications that 
caused him to suspect Raoul, a suspicion which the information he had received. 
from Saint Remy had converted into a certainty. _ 

** Will you or will you not tell me who you are who have dared to enter my 
family under false pretences?” the banker asked again, fast lesing his temper. 

**T thought you knew,” replied Raoul, sneeringly. ‘I am your nephew. You 


are evidently labouring under delusions. I do not intend to be insulted in my 


own house. Be so good as to leave the room.” ; 

M. Fauvel was no longer able to contain himself; the suppressed passion broke 
out as Raoul opened the door, and motioned to him to leave the room. He 
seized Raoul by the throat, and threw him violently backward. : ‘Raoul, surprised. 
by the sudden and unexpected attack, was quite powerless, and his violent anger - 
gave the banker unusual strength. 

“Who are you? Tell me who youare ?” the banker cried. 


‘“‘T think I can answer that question,” a voice replied from the passage without. . 


The next moment M, Verduret entered the room. Cavaillon had, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in finding him, and had given him Nina Froment’s message. 


He had at once hastened to Vésinet, in considerable fear as to what the results of - 
a meeting between Raoul, the banker, and his wife, might be. The‘banker rose - 
and released Raoul, and looked round to see who it was that had entered the - 


room. 
“Tf he had answered you, he would have told you that he was your wife’s. 


son,” continued M. Verduret, speaking to the banker. ; 
What !” exclaimed M. Fauvel. 


It seemed never to occur to the banker to ask who this man was who seemed 


so well acquainted with the affair, nor to inquire whence he derived his informa- 
tion. The entrance of M. Verduret seemed, too, to affect Raoul far more than : 
the threats of M, Fauvel had done. Raoul was evidently very uneasy. 
- The banker appeared terribly moved by what M. Verduret had said. 
“«* What you tell me is impossible,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What proofs have you ?”’ 


**-You can have proofs in abundance,” replied M..Verduret.. ‘But, in the: 
first place, listen to me.” And forthwith, with his marvellous skill in making: ~ 


clear an involved story, he gave a rapid sketch of all he had discovered. 
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M. Fauvel listened in gloomy silence. The truth was very painful to him 
_ jit was far less so, however, than his suspicions had been. It was clear, from the 
expression of Raoul’s face, as he listened in terrified surprise, that he felt that all 
was lost for him. 


‘*‘If you ask Madame Fauvel,” M. Verduret said, in conclusion, ‘‘ she will 


acknowledge Raoul for her son. She believes that that is the case, only——” 
Well, what?” asked the banker impatiently. 


* In order to plunder her more easily, she has been infamously deceived.” 


During the last few seconds, Raoul had been dexterously manceuvring in order 
to get near the door ; imagining that neither was paying much attention to him, 


; ily in 
which the old Countess bad placed her daughter’s son. Here, however, he 


e drew out of his pocket various documents. “Here,” he continued, “‘are 

the affidavits of the farmer, of his wife, and of four witnesses, and here are the 

certificates of birth and of death. Are you satisfied now ?” 

“ But in that case——” commenced M. Fauvel. 

“ Under these circumstances,” proceeded M. Verduret, ‘‘ Clameran thought that 
- he would dispense with the help of the child in his endeavour to extort money 
from Madame Fauvel. He was mistaken. His first attempt failed. His ready 
imagination to him the best course to adopt. Amongst all the scamps 
of aes he selected this one here for the task of representing Madame 
’s son.” 4 

“*I could never have believed such vile schemes were possible at the present 
day,” said M. Fauvel. 

It is all false,’’ exclaimed Raoul. . 

“ Ah! you are not yet convinced ?” said M. Verduret, turning to Raoul. “I 
think I can satisfy even you. I have just seen a friend of mine, M. Palot, who 
has this very day returned from London. He is a very well-informed man, full 
of anecdote, too. What do you think of this little story that he told me? About 


the year 1847, Lord Murray, an English pecr of immense wealth, who is.a great 


racing man, bad a jockey named Spencer in his employment. The jockey, in 


riding a steeplechase, was thrown from his horse and killed. He left one child; 
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but M. who had 
was keeping a close watch on Raoul’s movements, notwithstanding his apparent 
indifference, and just as the young man was about to glide out of the room, 
| seized him by the shoulder and drew him roughly back. ; 
“Come, come; do you treat visitors like this? Are you so soon tired of 
my company?’ said M. Verduret, mockingly. “ Before we separate, we must 
have a few more little explanations. Perhaps you will be kind enough to tell 
us all — your early life. You do not care to? ‘You are prevented by a 
feeling of modesty, I suppose. It is very natural at your age.” 
M. Fauvel looked as if he half anticipated some more painful disclosures. 
i ** After what I have already told you,” said M Verduret, turning to the 
banker, and ing seriousl in, “the story can be finished in a very few 
a somewhat upset his plans. The e 
died of croup, at the age of eighteen months.” 
-** What you are saying is utterly false,” Raoul exclaimed. 
** Do wish for proofs, my good young man ?” said M. Verduret. “Do 
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he had lost his wife.a short time ago, so the child was quite destitute, Lord 


Murray took it under his care, and had it-carefully brought up. Later,he gavethe i 


boy an excellent education, The lad had no sooner left school, however, than he 
formed some disreputable acquaintances, and went to the bad very quickly. Lord 


Murray overlooked many faults, but one day he found out that young Spencer-had, 


by some mistake, written his benefactor’s name on the back of 9 bill. Lord 
Murray from that day ceased to assist him. Young Spencer had been for some 
time reduced to living on his wits, when Clameran met him, {and offered him a 
thousand pounds to assist him in a scheme which he was about to undertake.” 

He knew now with whom he had to 

“You belong to the police,” he said. 

‘Just now I am only the friend of M. Bertomy,” said M. Verduret, with 
a smile. “It depends upon you whether you make my acquaintance in any 
other capacity.” 

“What do you want, Sir?” asked Raoul, humbly. 

“Where are the 350,000 francs that were stolen ?” 

Raoul hesitated a moment. 

“ They are here,” he said at last. 

“Quite right. That admission is a point in your favour,” said M. Verduret. 
“I am aware they are here, in the lefthand drawer of that bureau. Do you 
mean to give them up?” 

Raoul quite saw that the game was lost. He went to the drawer and took 
out several packets of bank notes and a large bundle of pawnbrokers’ tickets. 

“That is right. That is acting sensibly,” said M. Verduret, who proceeded. 
to count the notes and to examine the tickets which Raoul had given him. 

Raoul had expected that M. Verduret’s attention would be directed to this 
task for.a moment. Very softly he stole round to the door, opened it, rushed 
through, and shut it quickly after him, turning the key, so as to lock M. Verduret 
and the banker in. ; 

“‘ He has escaped !” cried M. Fauvel. 


‘“*Of course,” replied M. Verduret, calmly proceeding with his examinatien of | 


the pawnbreker’s tickets, ‘I thought he would have the sense to do that.” 

* But ” the banker objected. 

-“ What !” exclaimed M. Verduret, “ do you want to have all this affair dragged 
before the public? Do you wish to have the whole story discussed in the news- 


The prospect did not appear to be particularly pleasing to M. Fauvel. 
“Let the young rascal get away, then,” continued M. Verduret. “ Here are 


~ 300,000 francs that were stolen. And here are the tickets for all the jendiny 
most 


that has been pawned. It will be as well to be satisfied with this. 

likely takes some 50,000 francs away with him. And that is of little canse- 

quence. It will enable him to get out of the country. We shall not be troubled. 

with him again.” : 
M. Fauvel silently acquiesced in the other's views. He had ge, og 

think calmly over what had passed and he was no little pleased with turn 
** And how can I thank you sufficiently for the immense services you have 

rendered me?” heasked. ‘‘ How can I show you hew grateful I am for what. 

you have done for me ?” + % 

: There is one favour that I should like to ask,” said M. Verduret, == 
“Let me know what it is, I shall only be too happy to grantit.” it 
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“Well, I have mentioned that Iam a friend of M. Bertomy. I wish to’ask 
you to replace him in his position. And besides, he is in love with your niece.” 

‘He shall have my consent to his marriage with Madeleine, I promise you,” 
replied M. Fauvel, ‘‘ And I will take care that he shall not suffer in the least 

. from the terrible blunder that was made with regard to the robbery.” 

M. Verduret had nothing more to say, and there was nothing left for him to 
do at Vésinet. He took up his hat and cane and wished M. Fauvel good-day, 
‘with as much coolness and indifference as if he had just been paying an ordinary 
morning call. The door that Raoul had locked behind him he soon burst open, 
and getting into the cab which was waiting for him at the door, he told the 
driver to go back to Paris to the Hétel du Louvre, and to make haste. 

He was very far from being free from anxiety. Everything was settled with 
regard to Raoul, who was no doubt already on his way back to England. But 
what was to be done with regard to Clameran? M. Verduret asked himself 
how he could deliver the marquis up to justice, and see that he met with that 
punishment which he so richly deserved, without bringing the whole affair which 
he was desirous to hush up before the public? He sought in vain for some ex- 
pedient ; he could not see how he could accomplish his purpose 

“There is only one way,” he thought to himself, “A charge of poisoning 
must be set afloat at Oloron. If it is properly worked, the public will call out 
for the body to be exhumed and an inquest to be held. But all that requires 
time, and Clameran is too much on his guard to allow himself to be surprised 

thus.’ 

Tt was nearly dark when his cab stopped before the Hétel du Louvre. About 
the entrance of the hotel there was gathered a crowd of nearly a hundred people, 
who seemed to be attracted by some unusual occurrence. 

«What's the matter ?” asked M. Verduret of one of the crowd. 

‘A very curious occurrence,” was the reply. “ A man halfnaked got out at that 
garret-window that leads on to the roof. I saw him there myself. Some one 
tried to get him to come down, but as soon as he found he was perceived, he 
rushed along the roof, screaming murder. It is very clear”—— 

M. Verduret did not stop to hear more. 

‘‘ Supposing it is Clameran,” he thought, ‘nothing more probable than that 
fear should make his morbid brain quite lose its balance.” 

M. Verduret, by dint of considerable exertion, pushed his way through the 
jcrowd and got into the court-yard of the hotel. There he found M. Fanferlot 
‘n company with three other men, who resembled him singularly in manner and ap-. 

ance. 

“ Well?” said M. Verduret. 

The four men, as they saw M. Verduret. saluted him with laudable precision. 

“Well, what is it?” asked M. Verduret, once more, impatiently. 

**T have no luck at all, Sir,” replied Fanferlot. ‘*No sooner do I get hold of 
an affair that is likely to bring me credit than my expectations are disappointed.’’ 

“Tt was Clameran, then, who——” 

Wes, When he caught sight of me this morning, he got away at an immense 
pace, doubling like a hare, too. No sooner had he reached the Boulevard des 
Eooles, than he seemed to change his mind, and rushed back here to the hotel. He 
comes in, and what does he see? Why, my three comrades who are here. The 
sight of them seemed to drive him out of his mind. He knew he wasruined, and 
he quite lost his reason.’ 

‘* Where is he now, then? 

** At the police-station by this time. I saw him taken there.” 
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M. Verduret, accompanied by Fanferlot, proceeded at once tothe station-house, 
There they found Clameran confined in acell. He had been placed in a strait- 
waistcoat, and he was struggling in the grasp of three men, whilst the doctor was 
endeavouring to make him swallow a composing draught. 

M. Verduret drew the doctor on one side, and inquired about Clameran. 

‘“‘There is no hope for him. His form of insanity is quite incurable,” said the 
doctor. ‘It is not likely that he will live very long.” 

M. Verduret had learned all he wished to know. 

“The affair will not be made public after all,” he thought. ‘I trust Ml e. 
Madeleine will be satisfied.” 

“J shall not gain much credit by my trouble in this affair,” remarked Fanferlot, 
disconsolately. 

“ The papers will not have the opportunity of praising you as an active and in- 


telligent officer, if that is what you mean,” said M. Verduret. ‘But I will take. 


care that you are well rewarded in other ways.” 

Four days later M. Verduret was walking up and down in a room at the Pre- 
fecture of Police, in which he seemed to be quite at home. He appeared to be 
expecting someone. At last there was a knock, and Prosper Bertomy was shown 
In. 

“* You wish to know who I am, and why I have devoted myself to the task of 
establishing your innocence,” M. Verduret commenced. “I promised to tell you, 
and I will keep my promise. Wait here for a minute or so.” 

M. Verduret left the room. Ina very short time a man entered completely 
different in appearance: only the voice was the same. Bertomy recognised the 
official who had once been pointed out to him as M. Lecog. He was utterly 
astounded. He now knew that it was to that celebrated member of the Paris 
secret police that he owed so much. : 

‘“‘ Now that I have dispensed with my disguise, I may mention whoI am. I 
am M. Lecoq—a name that you may perhaps have heard before. When you 
were arrested, Nina Froment heard of it. | She appealed for heip on your behalf 
to a friend of hers. This friend knew how kindly you had bekaved to her, and 
he resolved to do what he could to help you. Nina was not aware herself at the 
time precisely what her friend’s position was; she will soon, however, be en- 
lightened on that score, for she is about to marry me.” 

Bertomy seemed to be more and more astonished. 

“You do not owe everything to me though,” said M. Lecoq. “A young lady 
who had the courage and the good sense to confide in me.rendered my task an 
easy one. This young lady was Malle. Madeleine. It was her to whom I pro- 
mised that M. Fauvel should know nothing of the matter. Your letter defeated 
my combinations. But Madame Fauvel’s illness and sudden death on the day she 
was asked by Raoul to proceed to Vésinet, and when I met M. Fauvel there and 
explained everything to him, at least, released that lady from the suffering your 


imprudence would doubtless have involved her in. And now I-believe you know 


everything.” 
Bertomy was profuse in his thanks. 


A few months later the marriage of M. Prosper Bertomy with Mdlle. Made- 
leine Fauvel was solemnised at the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette? 

The style of the firm of bankers in the Rue de Provence has since then been 
Fauvel, Bertomy, & Co. 
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SIX DAYS. 


Monpay. 


We walked on the beach together 
In the gloaming,.she and I— 
Walked hand in hand together 
Under the passionate sky ; 
And the little waves crept trembling 
To kiss her little feet, 
And the rough winds fondled and tangled 
The curls of my little sweet. : 


Ah me! for again the gloaming 
Falls from the passionate sky : 
Again I am walking, but lonely— 
Lonely, and fain to fly 

To her, the dearest and best, 
To lie at her little feet : 

Ah me! for that blissful rest ! 
Ah me! for my little sweet ! 


Tuxspay. 

In the hammock idly swinging, 
Under the idle trees, 

hear my lady singi 

In tune with 
And peace flows into my heart, 

And tears well up in my eyes, 
As, hushed and happy, I swing, 

And hear my lady sing— 
The sweet lips just apart— 

Her favourite melodies, 


Ah me! itis but a dream: 
I wake to longing and pain : 
Come back to me, happy dream ! 
Let us swing and listen again. 


WEDNESDAY. 


It was only a dog’s low whine, 
Yet it stirred my heart, as the wind 
Stirs the leaves of the swaying pine, 
For it was her dog that whined. 
And I love the little brown cur, 
Crouching here at my feet, 


For [know he is pining for her, 


The mistress tender and sweet. 
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SIX DAYS. 


Wait, little four-footed friend ! 

It is hard, but we must wait: 
The sorrow will have an end: 

She will come to us, socn or late : 


She will come, your mistress and mine ; 


With her footfall soft as sleep; 
And you shall forget to whine, 
And I shall forget to weep. 


- THurspay. 

Methinks that the evening wind, 

Fanning my forehead now, 
Comes on an errand kind, 

Is a very kiss on my brow— 
A kiss come from afar, 

From the sweetest of all sweet lips, 
Unheeding the tempest’s jar, 

Outspeeding the sluggish ships; - 
For love is swift and light: 

Thought is not half so fleet. 
Blow, evening wind, with might ! 

Carry my kiss to my sweet. 


Fripay. 


Was it onlyadream? | 
She stood just here by my bed, 
With beauty and love agleam : 
She laid her hand on my head ; 
‘And the longing and heartache fled— 
All the longing and pain— 
Since I felt her hand on my head, 
And she was withme again. 


SATURDAY. 


Only a short week more, 

And I shall.see my love: 
Seven days more, and I 

Shall ask nothing of those above ; 
For there is nothing in heaven 

But the sense of perfect bliss ; 
And when she to my arms is given, 

And our souls join in a kiss ; 
When I seize her white, soft hand, 
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"And fondle her golden hair— 
The snowy, tremulous hand, 
The golden wonder of hair— 
Ah ! what should I want of Heaven, 3 
f Or ask of the gods above, te 
Since she to my arms is given— 
: My heaven, my little love? 


THE DREAM OF LIFE. 


INDAR, the great lyrist of antiquity, said, “‘ Manis the dream of a shadow.” 
Partially inverting the expression, the old English poet, Sir John Davies, 
touchingly echoes the thought : 


Man’s life is but a dream, nay, less than so, 
A shadow of a dream. 


A bard of the Orient, in imagery tinctured with that gorgeous theosophy for 
which the Sufi muse is memorable, exhorts his reader, 


Thongh human life be reason’s dream, 
Rouse thine ere morning break it, 
And offer up thy heart to Him, 
Who else unasked will take it. 


Montanus held that God alone is fully awake; every other being is more or 
less asleep and dreaming. 

The gifted but unfortunate and wretched Poe depicts himself standing amidst 
the roar of a surf-tormented beach, holding in his hands a few golden grains of 
sand, which creep through his fingers into the sea. Weeping that he cannot grasp 
them with a tighter clasp, he cries, 

O God ! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 


Is al] that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 


The instances thus cited, of incidental allusion to human experience under the 
metaphor of a dream, will suffice to show how naturally and how often such a 
conception is suggested to thoughtful persons. And surely, if our life de a dream, 
he is wisest who best discerns its dreaminess. 

It may be argued that it is, and that it is not. First, it is a dream because it 
is so deceptive aud empty ; but not a dream, in that it has truth and earnest mean- 
ing. Secondly, it is a dream because its images vanish so easily from memory ; 


but not a dream, as its moral acts can never be obliterated. Thirdly, it is a dream 


because its weal and its woe so swiftly pass into forgetfulness ; but not a dream, 
its effects bearing fruit which no length of time can destroy. Fourthly, it is a 
dream because its fortunes change in such painted confusion; but not a dream, 
connection and order being recognisable under it. 

The miraculous harmony and perfection of the natural arrangements are ex- 
hibited quite as wonderfully as anywhere else, in the alternation of light and dark- 
ness, waking and sleeping. Consciousness is only possible by contrasts with un- 
consciousness. The only conceivable way in which any experience can be kept 
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freshly enjoyable, is by a series of cessations and re-beginnings. A steady day 
without a night would become intolerable. The vividness and beauty of its forms 
arise from their temporary withdrawal, and their restoration after absence has re- 
newed our appreciation and whetted our appetite. It is the very basis and law of 


life that there can be no preserved vigour of sensation, edge of thought, or joy of 


experience, except through an alternation of respite and return. So profound is 
the necessity, so benignant the significance, of night and sleep. 

There are three states of embodied being ; full waking, sound sleep, and the 
intermediate stage of dreaming. Waiving, as unnecessary, any description of the 
two extreme states, let us fix our attention upon the mental condition, mixed, of 
them both.. Democritus, and the ancient atomistic philosophers in general, held 
that all corporeal objects constantly emit szmudacra, intangible spectres of them- 
selves, which float about at random, and, entering the sleeper’s mind, produce 
dreams. Baxter, Swedenborg, and several other writers of note, teach that dis- 
embodied spirits, free, immaterial intelligences, playing on our faculties during the 
temporary abdication of the conscious will, cause the whole medley of dreaming. 
Des Cartes and his followers maintain that the mind itself is not subject to sleep, 
but is incessantly active. Spirit, they affirm, is essential activity, incapable of 
fatigue or drowse. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 
There are shapes which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish. 


Deeply buried beneath its opaque and sluggish veil of flesh, the soul carries on 
its multifarious operations without cessation. Dreaming is when by some cause 
a part of the veil is lifted, or a momentary perforation made in the mask, so that 
a glimpse of the interior activities shine through, and fastens a clew on the outer 
world for waking recollection to seize. Haslitt eloquently asserts this theory in 
his ‘* Round Table.” It is now the popular theory propounded by most writers 
on the subject. But it is a hypothesis more recondite than is warranted by the 
facts. No proof has yet been advanced, reaching to so remote a conclusion. That 
bodies throw off ghosts which assail the soul and produce perceptions, is a puerile, 
though interesting device, of the early groping of speculation. That guardian 
angels and tempting devils mould our sleeping fantasies is a figment of supersti- 
tion. That the mind never rests from its labours is a metaphysical conceit un- 
sustained by adequate authority. We are therefore to reject these three theories 
of dreaming, and seek some simpler statement more in consonance with nature and 
reason. 

Though there is ample evidence to demonstrate that we frequently dream with- 
out retaining any remembrance of the dream, it by no means follows that we never 
sleep without dreaming. And indeed, on all physiological grounds, the probabili- 
ties seem irresistible that in a healthy and perfect sleep the mind is without the 
slightest touch or glimmer of a dream. A series of images or perceptions may 
be caused in us by outward influences, producing sensations, by. inward opera- 
tions, summoning up ideas, or by the two conjoined, constituting a more complex 
mental action. When awake, we spontaneously discriminate between these two 
with distinctness, and have power in a degree to order them at will. But when 
we are asleep we know no difference between external influences and internal ope- 
rations ; then our experience is entirely at the mercy of fortuitous causes and the 
law of association. In our sleep one faculty or sense may act alone, but in our 
waking state they act, as it were, simultaneously, correcting or confirming each 
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other. In dreaming, the mind for the most part furnishes its own material ; in 
wakefulness, nature conjointly furnishes it. There the action is recollection ‘and 
arrangement ; here it is perception and assimilation. When the sleep is complete 
we do not dream at all. When the senses are closed, but the mind partially wakes, 
we dream, but retain no memory of it. When our sleep is so superficial or dis- 
turbed that it is accompanied by sensations, however fragmentary or vague, traces 
of these sensations left on the brain suggest the associated dream to us when we 
awake, or perhaps long afterwards. Such is the most rational account, as it has 
been developed of late by several authors. 

There is one curious and difficult inquiry to which no satisfactory reply has yet 
been given. It is in regard to the horrible phenomenon of nightmare. Why is 
it that our dreams, when we sleep in an easy position and the organism is in 
healthy action, are beautiful and agreeable ; but when we sleep in a cramped, 
oppressive attitude, or’are suffering from indigestion, they are invariably of a 


frightful character, full of deformity and danger, causing pain and terror? Of 


this abstruse and interesting problem the following solution is suggested—a solu- 
tion which, it is believed, will be acceptable and conclusive to those familiar with 
the ultimate principles of physiological and psychological science. Ugly and 
terrible outward phenomena, reported in the brain, and there interpreted in rela- 
tion to what the exigency requires of the organism, produce disturbing and violent 
reactions in various nerve-centres. These reactions, reporting themselves in the 
brain, are there, by the inverse action of the law of association, taken to imply 
the presence, as outward causes, of the ugly and terrible phenomena of which 
they had before been consequences. If a piece of tough beef in the stomach 
causes from within just such a ganglionic perturbation as would be caused from 
without by a murderous deed or a fall from a precipice, is it not quite natural that 
the mind, deprived of its usual verifying tests, should think its subjective inter- 
pretation of the former an objective experience of the latter ? 

The commonest mistake in regard to dreams is the belief that they enter the 
mind from abroad. With fine fancy, but fictitious thought, a poet says, 


Sleep is a traitor 
Who fills the poor defenceless eyes with blackness, 
That he may let in dreams. 


They are evoked, not introduced. When the inner play becomes, as it some- 


" times does, so exciting and powerful as to strike the springs of volition, and thus 


move the muscles, we have somnambulism, which is a dream put into action. 
Are not some men sleep-walkers all their days, putting their dreams into actions ? 
The essence of a dream, then, is that objects and events which are only ideally 
perceived within the mind are credited as having outward existence. And in this 
innermost essence of the thing, in this outermost colour of the phenomenon, is 
not our whole life full of dream? Pascal impressively asks in one of those preg- 
nant paragraphs which often fell from his pen, “ Ifwe were solitary when awake, 
but dreamed in company, and our dreams accorded with each other, who doubts 
that we should believe matters reversed? In fine, as we frequently dream that 
we dream, piling one dream upon another, it is quite possible that this life itself 
is only a dream, on which others are grafted, from which we awake at death, and 
during which we have the principles of the true and the good as little as during 
natural sleep.”” How many things, which for the time sway and shape us, are 
limited to our own souls, pure idealities destined never to be any part of the veri- 
table word! It is one of the deep utterances of old Heraclitus that “they who 
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are awake have a world in common among them ; but they who sleep are retired 
each to his own private world.” Nevertheless, literal and large as the truth in 
this maxim is—still with reference to our moral experience an inverse statement ; 
for the former cause of it would express a graver truth, and one with a more 
comprehensive inference. Consider it thus. Our common waking life is like a 
dream, because in it each man lives a special experience within a world specially 
shaped and coloured by his dominant idiosyncrasies. 


Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 

With such fanciful convictions — 
As make life itself a dream. 


Wieland, in a leisure hour, contemplating an image of the sleeping Endymion, 
reealled the declaration of Cicero, who, in maintaining that man is destined for an 


active life, says, “‘ Even were we sure to have the most delightful dreams of the — 
world, we should not covet the sleep of Endymion ; on the contrary, the condition © 


of a man whom this should befal would in our eyes be uo better than death.” In 
opposition to this view, Wieland, in his meditations, was led on from thought to 
thought, until he had written a poem of some three hundred and fifty lines, which 
he called Das Leben ein Traum—(Life, a Dream.) 

It commences charmingly with the following picture, and an interrogatory con- 
futation of Cicero’s statement: ‘“‘ How beauteous, rocked by Diana, Endymion 
lies here in the moonshine! The loveliest dream hovers on hischeek. The bliss 
that ravishes his heart, expressed in every muscle, seems to give divinity to the 
mortal. Thou, to whom his sleep appears an image of death, here see Thyself 
contradicted. To be happy—is not that fo live ?” 

Human life is dream-like in its mystery. In the still haven of sleep, says 
Schubert, the soul rides at anchor ; the pilot has left his post, the sails are furled, 
the soft airs of memory play through the cordage of the brain, and the deep tide 
_ of desire still heaves with subsiding surge in the heart. The scenery without, 

far along the enchanted spaces of earth and sky, corresponds with the hushed 
phenomena within, throughout the weird chambers of the brain. There, while all 
is muffled in the echoless secresy of night, the moon floats up the solemn welkin, 


An argent shell, 
Washed from the caves of darkness on a swell. 


Here, as the wearied mortal lies stretched in refreshing slumber, across the 
soul’s vision sweep, in mighty and unheard procession, Andean peaks oversailed 
by the condor, eastern deserts threaded with caravans, forms of lost friends em- 
balmed and transfigured in the long-ago, ravishing pictures of hopes fulfilled and 
unimagined worlds. It is fortunate for us, in the dry utilitarianism which crowds 
our days, that one realm still preserves its solemn obscurity, freshly touching us 
with awe and faith whenever we cross its mysterious environment to co 
the familiar-strange phenomena and land of dreams. 

Moving about under the astronomic arch of eternity, dim and ishi 
creatures of a moment, surrounded by enigmas which baffle while they allure us, 
how truly may it be said, ; 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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Every object we gaze on, from the diamond to the sun, from the violet to the 
firmamemt, is embedded in a wonder and swathed with a beauty whose secrets 
inspire our curiosity, but mock our science. Rind after rind of fact and law our 
science may peel off, but within every problem lurks an ultimate core of cause. 
and meaning, which the keenest analysis must ever halt short of in despair. 
Borne around the zodiac in our sphere of circulating light and dark, like motes 
in sunbeam and shade, millions of mysteries defy our investigation, and millions 
more elude even our sight. 

Human life is like a dream in its dim perspective before us,"its vague fading 
while’present,‘its brief passage by us, and its feeble spectrality as it lies behind 
us. The most vividly-painted scenes we pass through, the most exciting adven- 
tures we know, the enterprises of greatest pith and moment we ever engage in, 
how swiftly they flit by! How sadly their parts crumble out of proportion, like 
parcels of cloud-rack ! How soon, losing all their interest and importance, they 
get thin and pale as we look back upon them! Now our dream goads us toa 
frenzy of terror or laps us in an elysium of bliss. An instant after, not the 
slightest vestige is left of that tempestuous fright or that placid fruition. A year 
ago, one blooming face in our view, was the consummate rose of all earth’s 
riches and beauty. ‘To-day it is no more to” us than a faded rose-leaf, which the 

| d blast has snatched and disdainfully thrown away. A dream, a dream is 
our life below ; like shadows on the waves we pass and disappear. 


Ein Traum, ein Traum, ist unser Leben auf Erden hier : 
Wie Schatten auf den Wogen, schweben und schwinden nie. 


But amidst the sorrowful decays of our fancied wealth, the sudden disappear- 
ances of our imaginary strongholds, the profound remark of Herder should ever 
be retained in mind: “ Although the joys of youth are dreams, its deeds are no 
dreams.’ 

Life is like a dream, furthermore, in its odd and subtile ramification of causes 
and effects. In either there is nothing so trivial that the most magnificent 
sequences may not follow from it. The rumble of a cart is heard in the street— 
and the entire course and accompaniments of a battle rage through the dreamer’s 
brain. Constantly, in the waking experience of society and of the individual, 
the most eccentric, complicated, almost incredible results are the quiet unfolding 
and easy issue of the most natural circumstances and the simplest combinations. 
The greasing of a cartridge with cow’s fat producing the great India revolt, 
horrifies a hundred nations and deluges half a continent with-blood. The cack- 
ling of a goose saved the capital of the world. The eyes of a youth and a 
maiden meet—and their whole destinies are changed by a glance. In history, 
the nailing of a paper to a church-door by a poor monk dilates to a storm which 
splits Christendom asunder and subsides not for centuries. Both in our dreaming 
and in our waking lives the laws of association and causation are wonderful 
beyond all things, inexplicably bringing together the farthest objects and the 
nearest, the most trifling affairs and the most tremendous, and in their results — 
almost seeming to make the least incidents and the greatest enterprises of equal 
importance, 

Life is like a dream in the terrors and sufferings it knows. What nameless 
fears, what indescribable agonies, shake and tear the soul of the sleeper, who yet 
all the while lies safely couched and curtained in his home! What height and 
depth of torture and despair can equal those experienced by the dreamer, in his 
futile struggles to shrink from an abyss or to escape from a serpent, in his over- 
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whelming powerlessness to lift a finger or utter a sound, as he gasps paralyzed 
under the slow horrors of incubus? Oh, what relief then to awake, and find 
that it was a dream! Often under an. unhappy misapprehension, a groundless 
_ anticipation of calamity, an imaginary woe, we suffer more than can be told; 
but in a fortunate hour some dawn of light reveals the truth, some friendly voice 
or touch arouses us from our painful delusion to the cheerful daylight of assured 
hopes and sympathetic fellowships. 

In ancient time dreams were regarded as revelations. That superstition, in 
its old, magical sense, has been outgrown. But in a natural, scientific sense 
dreams are, in a limited degree, revelations. That is to say, they indicate some- 
thing of the habits and character of their subjects. A man dreamed that he had 
killed Dionysius ; the tyrant, on hearing of it, had him executed. Many a deep 
glimpse into the true bent and secrets of the soul is afforded by the dreams in 
which—a more mysterious Haroun El Raschid—it goes masquerading. Dreams 
may be called the moonlight of life—broken and wavering reflections thrown on 
the molten mirror of sleep from the sun of waking consciousness. Indeed, it is 
well known that we are apt to dream about whatever has intensely occupied us 
previously to sleeping. The wheels spontaneously keep on, and unconscious cere- 
bration proceeds, 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 


And urged in dreams the forest-race, 
From Teviot stone to Eskdale moor. 


Something, then, may be inferred from the nature of a man’s dreams. 

All have their characteristic dreams, in which their spiritual histories and 
aims are more or less clearly hinted. This truth is admirably touched in 
Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab’s nightly gallops across the minds of 
different sorts of people. Dreaming is the real Agrippa’s mirror wherein every 
Surrey gazes on his own Geraldine. God applauds holy and loving deeds with 
their own echoes. He rewards noble purposes in our waking with beautiful 
dreams in our sleep. : 

The consideration of the dream of life in its moral relations yields two con- 
clusions of chief importance. The first is, that we should exercise as much con- 
trol as possible over the character of our dreams, to make them noble, beautiful, 
and good, instead of selfish, hideous, and mean. Every man is conscious of the 
power, in a degree, to direct the law of association, to dismiss or detain, to invite 
or repel desires, thoughts, and images. Hecan cherish or trample the brood of 
envy. He can dwell continually upon hateful feelings and vile designs, or upon 
generous and beneficent ones. Every man, therefore, should strive to discipline 
his voluntary meditations and sympathies and purpeses, with truth and love and 
purity, that all his involuntary musings and emotions and feelings shall be sweet 
and kind and fair. There is an intimate connection between our conscious, de- 
liberative activity, and our characteristic automatic activity. The king comes 
out of his dream of buffoonery a king; the clown after his dream of royalty is 
still a clown. This impressive lesson is taught most skilfully in that one of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” called Abu El Hassan ; or, the Sleeper Awakened ; 
also by Shakespeare in his picture of Christopher Sly, the drunken tinker, in 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” It is an instructive fact of history that the 
dreams of people in the Middle Ages—when such a fearful faith in devils and 
witchcraft and hell prevailed, and when such dire cruelties were perpetrated by 
irresponsible tyranny and superstition—were generally of the most awful charac- 
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ter, abounding in demoniacal visions, Fuseli is said to have eatenraw meat in order 
to obtain splendid dreams, the remembrance of which might enkindle his imagina- 
tion while he was painting. Mrs. Radcliffe, it is reported, was accustomed to 
sup on the most indigestible substances, that the resulting nightmares might sug- 
gest terrible plots and scenery for her romances. Her readers certainly have 
oceasion to feel that they ‘‘ have supped full of horrors.” The lesson is sound, 
though the instance be perverse. By every mental act we should endeavour to 
direct the current, elevate and purify the character, of our dreams. If man’s 
life below be a dream, let him at least try to dream it well; try, by filling it 
with virtuous acts and divine aspirations, to make it a holy and blessed dream. 
The other leading moral of the subject is, that we should make our lives as 
little as possible a fading dream, and as much as possible an abiding truth. There 
are two ways to compass this end. First, by carrying our best dreams themselves 
into effect ; not letting the tinted visions dissolve into air, like cloud-structures ; but 
securing their realisation in the granite, marble, ivory and gold of character and 
conduct, like an architect’s plans. ‘‘ E’en greatly to have dreamed precludes low 
ends.” Under the guidance of a determined will the fancies and wishes of our 
young days are powerful in forming the achievements of manhood. The grand 
desideratum in maturity is not to forget, but to realise the tender and lofty 
dreams of the earlier time. Before the heat and burden of the day are encoun- 
tered, we indulge anticipating hopes ; after the heat and burden of the day have 


passed, we indulge fond or painful reminiscences ; but while the heat and burden 


of the day oppress us, we are so taken up with the trial and the task that we have 
little inclination for anything else. As Lord Lytton happily says, ‘“ Life is a sleep 
in which we dream most at the commencement and close—the middle part absorbs 
us too much for dreams.”’ It is because in the degrading scramble of society we 
so often fail to attain and keep the heights our unhampered pinions first longed 
for, that many a one, sadly recalling in his later debasement some exquisite vision 
of long ago, exclaims with resistless melancholy, ‘“ Ah, sacred and rapturous dream, 
had I but died in thee!” Ever fit and beautiful, therefore, to be taken to the 


‘heart of every man is the solemn adjuration of Schiller’s Don Carlos: . 


O! bid him reverence in his manhood’s prime, 
His youth’s bright morning dream. 


The second way of making our life a substance, and not a mere shadow, is by 
resolutely displacing baseless conceits with decisive designs, vague reveries with 
solid deeds ; discriminating the illusory from the real, so that in all those particulars 
in which life is a dream we shall see it as a dream, but in all its verities wakefully 
seize it as a verity. There are experiences which bring to almost all of us a mood 


of mind wherein the world appears nothing but a huge dream temple full of fading © 


images and tones. With a few this mood is as chronicas it is dominant. These 
persons are so unpronounced, so remote from all vibrating contact with the world’s 
tangible facts and humanity’s passionate enterprises that they glide through exist- 
ence like shadows among shadows. They need more nervous muscle in their 
pulp, keener blood in their watery veins, more electricity in their soporiferous 
thoughts. In the ears of every such lethargic visionary the herald should 
scream through a brazen trumpet. 
Thou brsin-sick dreamer ‘R a world of dream, 
Where nothing solid braves the windy shock, 


Thy fancy needs to learn, though Jove supreme 
ompels the clouds, he sits upon a rock. 
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The saying that life is a dream should convince us that we are awake, and 
sharpen our wakefulness. There is a vast deal of idle sentimentalism, drooping 
and moaning over departed hopes, instead of energetically endeavouring to re- 


place them with grander ones. Time to the faithful man brings so much more> 


than it takes away, that he never feels these vapid regrets. lovely illu- 
sion vanishes, but to reappear in a lovelier shape. 

Dreams, literally speaking, are unhealthy products, symptoms of morbid 
states. They are not the right working, but the impingement and jar of the 
fine machinery of the brain, not a part of the soul’s perfect music, but a dis- 
cord. A dream is a passing delirium ; delirium is a fixed dream overpowering 
reason. If every faculty were in & wholly normal condition, and all were har- 
moniously balanced, and every function were entirely fulfilled, we should never 
dream. The activities of the day would suffice; and no surplusage, defect, or 
irritation, would remain to create the disturbance of dreams within our dark- 
covered slumbers. The application of this fact to our waking life is immediate, 
and is not without pathos. For what are our choicest day-dreams, those dear 
reveries, imaginary schemings, inward scenic triumphs—what are they but the 
refuge and resource of the disappointed heart? Its holy anticipations and wild 
longings thwarted in a world gone wrong and too harsh and narrow, the hungry 
but creative soul builds its own palace, peoples it from affection, and adorns it 
with glories no stranger’s eye can see. As we are, and as the world is, how 
many persons lead two lives, one of public duty in the routine of business, the 
other of withdrawn romance in the heart’s secret home! So we read in the tale 
artfully elaborated by Lord Lytton, of an enthusiast, who, learning to connect 
and follow through his dreams from sleep to sleep, led one life of prosaic care 
and labour in the dusty bustle of the days, another life of magical splendour and 
sweetness in the star-hung silence of the nights. 

While we wear this heavy vale of flesh, here, where every essence of truth is 
hid behind the mask of the material creation, all things are full of dreaming, 
from the giant ocean murmuring if his sleep, to the stars winking slumbrously 
on their thrones. Occasionally, for a little time, we arouse from our dreams, 
and are aware of the evanescent delusions, and of the everlasting verities con- 
trasted with them ; but earthly temperament and fate have drugged us too deeply, 
and we soon subside into the papaverous and visionary realm again. 

Death is the last and completest breaker of the spells that bind us, the chief 
arouser of drowsing. souls) Mohammed wrote in the Koran, “ While men live 
they sleep; when they die, they wake.” But Shakespeare makes the deep- 


thoughted Hamlet say,—and oh, how many a man in hours of lonely struggling 


with the problem of his destiny, has trembled before a kindred surmise !— 
But in that sleep of death what dreams may come ! 


The melancholy and sceptical, but gifted and noble musician, Neukoom, once 
said inquiringly to the learned and pious Bunsen: ‘‘ Into what dreams may we 
pass at death?” And when Bunsen answered, ‘‘ We shall then, I think, awake 
from all dreams,” he shook his head and made no response. However it may 
be after death, as long as we live it is hardly possible for any deep soul to shake 
off a haunting sense of dreaminess. Above every charming landscape of earth 
floats a haze of mystery which seems to say to the heart, “ It is but a dream, it 


will melt away.” ‘In all the entrancements of music, mystic undertones are 


heard breathing sadly through each strain, “It is but a dream, it will melt away.’ 


“- In the gayest moments of sensual abandonment, when the thyrsus is bound with 
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roses, and the goblet sparkles to the edge, and the song rings merrily, and all 
paradise lies uncovered in a pair of eyes, ever and anon sombrely wails the 
ominous refrain, “It is but a dream, it will melt away.” Amid this play of 
illusory shows two things are solid and abiding; the will of God, and the soul 
which seizes that will. 

A German thinker, who died very young, has recorded this maxim “‘ When we . 
dream that we dream, we are nigh waking.” It is true in every sense. In 
dreaming we are usually unconscious that we are dreaming; but sometimes we 
half suspect it and seek to test the fact. So all of us have some seasons, placid 
moments in a turbulent career, lurid spots in a discoloured sky, when amidst the 
studies, vexations, delirium of life, we are haunted by a dim conviction of their 
vanity and falsehood; and, for the time, we almost free ourselves from the de- 
lusions that fascinated, the taskmaster that goaded, the dark regrets that pained 
us. At all events one thing is sure, namely, that even “If this is not a dream,” | 
as the marvellous Novalis said, “‘ it will become one.” What else can it seem 
when he look back upon it from the mighty hereafter ? 

Of that concealed, dreaded, prayed-for hereafter, dreaming has something to 
tell us. For it is of a prophetic nature, not, indeed, with any oneiromantic, 
but with a psychological significance. ‘‘ Dreams,” it has been strikingly said, 
“are rudiments of the great state to come,” when the soul shall be liberated into 
its native kingdom, to lead a life no longer sensational, but ideal. A dream 
appears to imply the independence of the mind in its earthly environment; for 
in it the mind supplies and manages its own material without aid from tbe senses 
or the outward world—an unmuffled hint of an immaterial immortality for the 
spirit. It is related, one knows not how truly, that Plato, died in a dream. 
Who would not gladly draw the curtain around himself and take his departure 
for the unknown sphere accompanied by sublime ideas and visions, even as 
Pythagoras was wont to go to sleep with grand music? ‘ A dream,” Euripides 
wrote, “is the lesser mysteries of death.” Death itself, then, is the last initia- 
tion, when man passes the final curtain and confronts the naked truth of being in 
the very adytum of the universe. 

Suddenly opening their eyes, after a vivid dream, repeated instances have 
been known in which persons have literally seen the fast-scattered imagery of 
*‘ retiring terrors and dissolving splendours.” In such cases the intense action of 
the faculties produces an objective projection of subjective motions, and results in 
what Draper calls cerebral vision, in distinction from ocular vision. Schopenhauer 
impressively says, ‘‘ In a terrible dream, when our suffering reaches the highest 
pitch, it brings that awakening in which all the monsters of the night vanish ; so 
in the dream of life it happens—when the extremity of anguish compels it to 
break up and disappear.” 

When we start, at last, from the long dream of life, how deceptive visions 
will dissipate, shadows flee, every evanescent folly be over! Then we shall 
dream no more, but be pure realities amid pure realities. Then seeing how from 
stage to stage of being the plan of the Creator transcends the hope of the crea- 
ture, we shall learn that— 


Life’s gift outruns our fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In vaster stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star. 


‘ 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ESPERANZA. 


NN: the most obtuse of the Seven Sleepers, had he chosen that evening to 
awake and emerge once more to the sights and sounds on earth, could 
have doubted that the month was September, the scene one of the bold headlands 
on the English coast, as distinct in their physiognomy from the vine-clad and 
storied shores of the Mediterranean, as are the fair and spiritual daughters of 
the North from the sultry senoras of Spain. 
A bold headland upon the coast, crowned, instead of ruin or castle, by a 
substantial lighthouse, witha wing containing the keeper’s lodgings, and at 
some little distance a cluster of some half a dozen fishermen’s cabins, made 


picturesque in this September twilight by the boats drawn up upon the beach, 


the nets hung upon frames to dry beside the doors, and groups of children 
playing in the sand, while their mothers gossipped at their leisure, the toils of 
the day ended and forgotten. . 

Upon the extreme verge of the headland, several hundred feet beyond the 
lighthouse, and at least half a mile from the nearest cottage, a young girl sat 


upon the short, brown grass, her hands clasped about her knees, her eyes 


steadily fixed upon the distant sea-horizon—a girl beautiful with the delicate 
and fragile beauty of early youth, a beauty that years may only ripen, or 


that cares may speedily destroy. But whatever chances twenty years might 


bring, Elsie Brent, eighteen years old, sitting there in the September twilight, 
and looking out so eagerly across the sea, was one of the loveliest objects eyes 
of men ever beheld; and so thought Lieutenant Colbrook, slowly climbing 
the grassy slope, his eyes fixed upon the figure of the unconscious girl, his 
heart heavy as lead within his breast at thought that he should see her no more. 
The slight rustle of the crisp grass beneath his feet broke the dreamer’s 
reverie, and she looked round, smiling and blushing. 
** Good evening, Elsie. What were you watching so intently, as I came up 
the hill ?” asked the yonng man, throwing himself upon the grass beside her. 
“Oh, nothing. I was just looking to see if my ship was coming in.” 
‘Your ship, Elsie?” 
“Why, yes; my ship with the great fortune, and the wonderful happiness, 
and the good news that is coming to me some time. Don’t you ever dream of 
the time when your ship comes home ?” asked Elsie Brent, turning her gray eyes 
half-wistfully, half-longingly upon the face of the young man, who met them 
sadly enough, as he replied, , 
“Yes; but Iam afraid she never will reach port. She is bringing me so 
many things I can hardly hope they will all arrive.” 
“* What sort of things?” asked the girl, dreamily. } 
wis Love, for one—a happy love. Is that in the freight of your ship, too, 
ie?” 
Pu, I—perhaps—I can’t tell,” murmured Elsie, plucking at the grass beside 
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“Then it must be from the same port, and, who knows, it may be the self- 
same ship that we both are looking for. The name of mine is Esperanza; how 
is it with yours, sweet ?” 

“‘ Esperanza? What does it mean?” asked Elsie, without glancing up. 

‘* Hope. Is not that a good name for such a craft, Elsie? A ship sailing 
from the Fortunate Isles, loaded with a happy love, a home, and a long, bright 
life for both of us. Remember, little one, her name is always Esperanza, and, 
though her voyage be long delayed, we never need despair of her making port at 
last.” 

** The Esperanza !” whispered Elsie, her shy glance searching the horizon, 
as if the sails of that beloved craft might even now be shining there. 

The young man crept a little nearer, and took her hand. 

‘ Elsie, dear,” said he, ‘I have come to say good-bye.” 

The bright dream was broken in a moment, and the girl’s face was white, even 
to the lips, as she turned it upon him, repeating wildly, 

“Good-bye! What—are you going away ?” 

‘* Yes, dear. We have finished our work here ; the Survey is ended, and we 
have orders to move on to-morrow. The news came this morning, and I have all 
day been dreading to break it to you.” hy 

Not a word of reply; but the grey eyes travelling back to the horizon, carried 
with them a look such as they had never borne before. 

Lieutenant Colbrook, watching them wistfully, felt a strange remorse and terror 
at his heart, and dropped the little brown hand he held, as if it were a thing he 
had no right to touch. 

*I shall miss you very sorely, Elsie,” said he, presently. ‘And I shall 
always be thinking of the time when we may meet again—after the Esperanza 
comes in, you know. A happy meeting is one of her treasures, is it not ?” 

“Ts it?” asked Elsie, without looking round. 

“* Certainly, dear. But oh, Elsie, it is hard to wait for such dim and far-away 


possibilities, before I say all that is in my heart—all that you have a right to . 


expect. I never have told you much about myself, Elsie; we have always had 


- go many better things to talk of; but perhaps I should have said at first, instead 


of at last, that I am a poor man, Elsie, hardly able to support myself by my 
profession, and with no hopes of fortune or preferment except as I earn them. 
Had I anything more than suffices for my daily needs, I should owe it to the 
little orphan sisters supported by the charity of our relatives ; and, at any rate, 
it must be many a long day before I can think of marriage, or a home of my 


own, unless” 


“* Unless you married a rich lady,” said Elsie, slowly, and a little scornfully. 

“ Well—yes. But, Elsie, you do not think I would marry any body for her 
money, do you? I could love—nay, Elsie, 1 wiéll say it, I do love—a girl 
without a penny, better than I can ever love again. You believe me, Elsie ?” 

Yes, I believe you.” 

“ But why do you speak so coldly, and why will you not look at me, darling? 
Surely, you are not offended at my most innocent misfortune? ” 

Certainly not. Why should I be offended, Mr. Colbrook? I am very sorry 
for you, and I hope you will soon find a rich wife.” ° 

‘No, Elsie, don’t speak so. Hope, instead, that the Esperanza may come 
home instead, and bring us both our hearts’ desire,” said the young man, trying 
to regain the little hand which resolutely evaded his. 

‘“* Perhaps, after all, our ships sail from different ports, and carry different 
freights. Perhaps our hearts’ desires are very much unlike, and the name 
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Esperanza means a very different thing to you and me,” said Elsie Brent, rising 
and turning toward home. Her lover also rose, and, laying a detaining hand 
upon her arm, exclaimed, 


“What! Do you mean that you don’t love me, Elsie?” 

“Love you! Why should you ask me that? What right have you? Jam 
not a rich lady,” said the girl fixing her eyes one moment upon his, and then 
walking rapidly away. 

Lester Colbrook, slowly following, found time, before he reached the light- 


house door, to arraign himself before the tribunal of conscience, to severely in- © 


vestigate the occurrences of the last two months, to listen to pleadings on both 
sides, and finally to deliver the verdict, 

Guilty, but with extenuating circumstances ; and the sentence, 

Immediate and dishonourable exile. 

So it was, with the humble and deprecating mien of a convicted criminal, that 
Lieutenant Colbrook, stepping within the principal room of the light-keeper’s 
dwelling, offered his hand to the master of the house, saying briefly, 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Brent.” j 

“* Good-bye, is it? What, are y’ going, sir?” 

“Yes, early to-morrow—so early, that I shall not get up to the lighthouse 
before we start. Thank you for all your hospitality, Mr. Brent ; and if I have 
a chance to say a good word for you in that matter of salary, you may be sure I 
will do so.” 

“Thank y’, Lieutenant—thank y’ kindly, sir. But going, d’ y’ say? Why, 
does Elsie know it?” 


«Yes, I saw her just now; but, if you will, ask her to see me for a moment ; . 
I should like to say another word or two.” 


“Yes, yes,” I will, replied Peter Brent, his face clearing of the cloud that had 


come over it, and, with a sudden alacrity, he stepped up the winding stairs lead- 
ing to the rooms overhead, and sent his daughter down. 


She came immediately, her face very pale, but calm and steadfast. The 


young man extended his hand. 

“ Elsie,”’ said he, in a low voice, ‘‘ we part friends, do we not! ” 

* Certainly, Mr. Colbrook.” ‘ 

* And you—you forgive me’”—— 

** For what, sir? ” 

“For disturbing your quiet life—for asking you to share in the freight of that 
shadowy ship which never may come to land, and so should never have been 
counted upon. And yet, Elsie, it is so natural to hope at our age, and who 
knows yet.” 

* T have nothing to forgive you, sir; and much in the way of books, and in- 
formation, and pleasant hours, to thank youfor. Good-bye, sir.” And Elsie, 
placing her own in that extended hand, received its pressure, then let it fall. 


‘Oh, Elsie, you despise, and you cannot forgive me!” exclaimed the young - 


man ; and as she neither answered nor looked at him, he turned, and took away 
that thought as the last memento of his summer’s pleasuring. 

Three months later, while the wildest storm of January whistled round the 
lighthouse, sweeping the headland bare of snow, and lashing the waves into 
mountains of green and icy foam, Peter Brent, smoking his pipe beside the drift- 
wood fire, and watching his daughter bending over her coarse needle-work 
opposite him, thus addressed her, 

“ There’s no sense or reason in it, Elsie. Here’s Nick Dart, as clever a fellow 


_ as ever lived, and fore-handed, too, with the best boat on the coast and a first- 
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rate run of custom, wants to marry you, and keep you like a lady ; for he says 
his sister “ll be glad to stay and do the work for her keep, and I should like to 
know why you won’t have him?” 

‘TI don’t care for him, father,” said Elsie, in a weary voice, and bending low 


over her task. 


“‘ Don’t eare for him,” mimicked her father. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you what all the 
folks think, yes, and say, too, more than one of them. They say you're pining 
- after that Coast-Survey fellow that was up here last summer, and hung round, 
and talked poetry, and sat on the rocks, and went out sailing, and all that, til 
he fairly turned your head, and that’s all it amounted to. He never said a word 
before he went, nor he never wrote a word since, and it’s more than likely that 
by this time he’s clean forgot all about you, and maybe is making up to some 
other girl, while you're all dwining away, looking as white and spindling as a 
motherless baby, and turning the cold shoulder on an honest fellow that’s worth a 
dozen of these fine gentlemen any day, and that’ll feel you do him a favour in 
having him—instead of that it’s he honours you, as the other one did” —— 

A step at the door cut short the old man’s speech, and paled of a sudden 
the colour that his words had brought to Elsie’s cheek. 

“Ts that you, Nicholas!” exclaimed Brent, opening the door and admitting 


a stalwart form, whitened with snow and glancing with pendant icicles. . 


‘Well, I, must say that a fellow that’ll come out such a night as this tosee 
his girl, deserves her best treatment when he gets there; and I hope he'll 
get it, too. I’ve got to go up and see to the light, Elsie; and I leave 
Nick to your care. Now recollect all I’ve been saying.” 

Elsie, pale, still and sad, raised her eyes to her father’s face, and answered him 
never a word. Nicholas Dart, still too much dazed and battered by the storm to 
fully command his faculties, stood still in the middle of the kitchen, the fragments 
of ice and sleet dropping from his garments in little, tinkling showers, as the ruddy 
heat of the fire reached him, and his honest eyes struggling to free themselves 
from the icy wreaths encasing them. 

Elsie turned, and looked at him long and attentively. Then she said, kindly 
enough, 

** You are very brave, Nicholas, to face such a storm. Won’t you come to the 
fire 

‘I don’t mind the storm when you speak like that, Elsie,” said the lover, bash- 
fully, and, taking off his wet coat, he came to seat himself as near as he 
dared to the pale, beautiful girl, who sat watching him with the attentive eyes of 
one who seeks to read not only the present, but the future, of the individuality 
before him. 

The scrutiny made Nicholas uneasy, and, after a few moments, he turned. to 
boldly face it, saying, 

“ Elsie, if you won’t be mad, I feel just as if you were looking to see what sort 
of a husband I'd make for you.” 

“Do you ?” asked Elsie, not bashfully, or in any manner confused, but in a 
slightly wearied tone. ' 

“Yes; and I wish I knew what you thought about it.” 

**I do not myself know yet,” said Elsie, quietly. 

“ Well, I wish you’d take my word for it, and believe that I’d try to be a good 
one. Elsie, I came on purpose, to-night, to ask if you'd have me. I’ve liked 
you ever since we were little, and now it seems as if I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, without I could get you fora wife. Elsie, will you have me?” 

“I do not love you, Nicholas, nor do I suppose that I shall ever love anyone, 
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for I have no heart ; but if you wish to marry me I have no objection, and I will 
try to be a good wife as far as I know how. Does that content you ?” asked 
Elsie, turning her wan face toward the fire. a 

. “T suppose it will have to,” replied the lover, rather disconsolately. ‘* Only 
Td like to know, Elsie, about that man, last summer—Lieutenant Colbrook, I 
mean. Did he treat you bad, any way, dear ?” 

**T have no complaint to make of him, or any one, Nicholas; and I wish you 
would never mention his name again. Will you remember ?” : 

“ Certain I will, if you ask me, and I only wish I could do more than that to 
please you,” said Nicholas ; and in a few moments Elsie dismissed him, and went 
to her lonely littlechamber. Then, kneeling upon the floor, her face pressed 
close to the rattling window-panes, she strove to distinguish the white flash: of the 
waves breaking upon the cliff from the white snow-wreaths close at hand, ‘and 
looking, murmured, 

“Is this the way my ship comes home? Has the Esperanza gone ashore in 
= cruel storm; and is Nicholas Dart the one thing saved to me out of all her 

reight ?” 

But in the early spring she became his wife, and as the weeks and months 
rolled on, the patient devotion of his life to hers, the loving humility which this 
strong, energetic man assumed toward her, the silent, fragile recipient of his care, 
rather than the sharer of his lot, touched her heart, at first with a great pity, 
then with gratitude, at last with a quiet affection which might ripen into love. 
Then, at last, she climbed to her old seat upon the headland, and looking wistfully 
across the sea, said to herself, 

‘“* Who knows, the ship yet may come to shore. The freight is changed from 
that of the old dream, but iron and cotton-bales are good, even if they are not 
roses and pearls. Come, good Esperanza! come, and bring me content and hope 
and strength and will to do my part fur him who does so much for me,” 

So sitting, in a bright summer afternoon, she heard feet climbing the grassy 
slope—feet whose tread she had learned so well, that she never doubted now 
whose they might be; and while earth and ocean and sky seemed blending in 
one dizzy whirl, and she all unconsciously clutched at the grass with either hand 
to steady herself in this wild convulsion of all things, a glad voice said, 

“Elsie ! I thought I should find you here, and never stopped at the village or 


. _ the lighthouse. The Esperanza has reached port, my girl! My ship has come 


in at last, bringing me fortune and freedom, I have come hundreds of miles, with- 
out the pause of a moment, Elsie, to lay them at your feet, and to acknowledge 
my thoughtless selfishness to you last year. Elsie, forgive me, and say that you 
will be my wife !”” 

He threw himself beside her, and seized her hand. She snatched it from him, 

in ? 
ae T forgave you befure, but now I cannot. Why need you come to disturb 
such hard-won peace? You are late with your news, my friend; the Esperanza, 
my Esperanza, reached port long since, and I am the wife of Nicholas Dart, 
fisherman and assistant light-keeper—more than this, as good a man and true as 
ever trod. Now go, and leave me,” * 

“‘ Married! Oh, Elsie!’ groaned the young man. ‘‘ Could you not have 
waited one little year for me ?”’ “4 

“Did you ever ask me to wait? Did not you tell me with your own lips that 
you had only been” 

‘‘ But this is not talk for the honest wife of a honest man. I have no more to 
say, Mr. Colbrook. Good-bye.” 
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* He turned without a word, and went down the hill and toward the lighthouse. 
At the door sat Peter Brent, with his son-in-law and assistant, Nicholas Dart. 

An hour later, when Elsie returned to the house, her father said, 

“ Woman, we’ve agreed to take the Lieutenant to board for a week or two, if 
you're willing. He wants some of our shooting and fishing, and says he reckons 
on boating along with Nick, a good deal. I suppose you've nothing to say against 
it 

“Yes, father, a great deal; indeed, I cannot consent on any consideration,” 
said Mrs. Dart, with quiet decision ; and calling her husband aside, she said to 
him some half-dozen earnest words that settled the matter once for all, and sent 
him striding down to the little inn, whither the Lieutentant had returned for his 
luggage, with the courteous yet final message that Mrs. Dart did not find it 
possible to receive the new inmate proposed to her. 

“But you might get board in some of the houses at the Point,” added Nicholas, 
with a little quiet malice. 

“Thank you, but it is as well that I should not stay, on several accounts,” re- 
plied the other, with a look of hidden menace; and so they parted. 

Three years more, and Elsie Dart, labouring at her daily avocations in the 
kitchen of the lighthouse, hears the tread of horses’ feet at her door, followed by 
a sharp rap with the handle of a riding-whip. Obeying the summons, regardless 
of flushed face, dishevelled hair, and a dress suited more closely to her pursuits 
than her taste, with one child clinging to her skirts and the other in her arms, she 
found a gentleman and lady seated upon their horses, and talking in the low, 
tender voice so significant of the tenderest relations between the speakers. 

As Elsie appeared in the door, the gentleman sprung to the ground and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“ You have not forgotten your old friend, Mrs. Dart ?”’ said he. 

“Qh, no. I remember you perfectly, Lieutenant Colbrook,” said the matron, 
calmly ; and disengaging her hand from the infant’s grasp, she placed it in his. 

‘‘ Major Colbrook now, Elsie ; and that is my wife that is to be—Miss Castle- 
main, now. We are staying with our party at the Beach-house, and rode over 
this morning, on purpose to see you. I want Miss Castlemain to know this 
place and its inhabitants as well as I do.” 

“ Won't you get off your horse and come in, Miss Castlemain?” said Elsie, 
turning to the lady with quiet dignity. 

“Thank you, I shall be very happy to do so,” replied Miss Castlemain, 
promptly ; and Major Colbrook, lifting her carefully from the saddle, gave both 
horses in charge to a boy who had followed them up from the village. 

“* You see, Elsie,” said he, ‘I was so sure of your hospitality, that I engaged 
dinner and care for my horses at the little tavern down here, and mean to spend 
the whole day upon the Point.” 

“TI shall be happy to have you dine with me, if you can accept very humble 
fare. I donot keep house so generously as my father used,’’ said Mrs. Dart, 
opening the door of her little parlour, and offering its best seat to the young 
lady. 
a Your father—is he—? ’’ hesitated Major Colbrook. 


“‘ My father and husband were both drowned last year, in trying to reseye 


the crew of a wrecked vessel—the ship Hope, of Dundee,” said Elsie, with no 
sign of emotion upon her pallid face. 
Major Colbrook looked at her attentively, while Miss Castlemain devoted 
_ herself to the oldest child, a fine boy of two years old. He found her changed in 
more than loss of colour and outline, more than in thinntd hair and lagging step— 
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the bright, impatient look of the gray eyes that he so well remembered, a look 


always, as it seemed, watching and longing for the unknown joy every new 


moment might bring, the eager expression of hopeful expeetancy—where was it 
now? ‘Those eyes so calm yet not satisfied, resigned but not content, what story 
had they to tell? Major Colbrook felt that, unless this question was answered, 
he never could cease to ponder it, never should forget Elsie Brent, and the wild 
dreams he had dreamed beneath those brilliant eyes. So he said, 

‘¢ Alice, I am going to ask Mrs. Dart to let you lie down and rest for a little 
while, and then 1 will take you over all my old haunts, and show you the 
wonderful cave you are so eager to see. But you are too tired yet.” 

‘Yes, I should like to lie down a little, if Mrs. Dart will be so good,” said 
the young lady; and Elsie, with a few courteous words, led her to a bed-room, 
helped to loosen her dress, and then, as she lay upon the clean, coarse bed, stood 
and looked at her for a moment with irrepressible interest. 

A fair patrician girl, her blue eyes unclouded by a care or a perplexity, her 
roge-red mouth infantile in its innocence and simplicity, her little hands as softly 
pink and white as those of the baby Elsie carried upon her arm ; a lily who had 
toiled not, nor spun, and yet who had clothed herself in that mantle of love and 
peace whose hem Elsie had for one brief moment touched, then lost. 

“‘T was looking to see what sort of woman Major Colbrook is to marry,” said 
she, simply, as,the girl’s wondering eyes seemed to ask some explanation of this 
prolonged scrutiny. 

“Oh!” laughed Miss Castlemain, blushing a little, too; ‘not very much of 
a woman yet ; but I am only twenty yet, and I hope I shall improve. He is so 
good to me, too, and teaches me quantities of things I never should learn without 
him. He isa splendid fellow—don’t you think so, Mrs. Dart? You see, he 
told me that you were a very old friend.” 

“Yes, we were friends long ago. I hope you will rest well;” and Elsie, 
closing the door, went slowly downstairs repeating, 

“Only twenty! And I was twenty-two last birthday, and might be her 
mother.” 

At the door stood Major Colbrook. 

‘< Elsie,” said he, a little impatiently, “I want you to leave these children with 
some one, and come out to the Point with me. “We shall not dine with you, so 
you need not mind your household affairs for a little while.” 

Mrs. Dart hesitated a moment, then, going into the kitchen, left the two 
babies with Esther Dart, smoothed her hair a little, and came out to join her 
lover of the old time, lover now of the fair and innocent girl sleeping beneath her 
roof. 
*« How do you live here, Elsie?” asked he, as they climbed the green slope to- 
gether, as they had so often done before. 


“ The inspector allows me to manage the lighthouse and draw my husband’s . 


pay, for the present. Nicholas’ sister lives with me, and when there is a new 
keeper appointed, we shall go somewhere and live together; how, I do not 
know.” ; 

Major Colbrook turned and looked again at this woman, whose pale, worn face, 
told of sorrow, care, scanty fortune, and yet of something more and deeper than 
all these—something which woke an uneasy echo in his own heart. Was he 
guiltless in this matter ? 

Still he did not speak, until they sat side by side upon the short, brown grass 
curving so’ smoothly over the edge of the cliff, and leading unwary feet to the 


“death below. Then he said, 
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* Elsie, do you remember the Esperanza ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Elsie, crouching in her old attitude, her hands about her knees, her 
eyes upon the far horizon. 

** And has she ever come home to you?” 

For many moments there was no reply ; but Major Colbrook, watching that 
pa'lid face, saw that memory was busy then, and he waited. 

<T might refuse to answer,” said Elsie, at length, in a strange, low voice, and 
never turning her eyes upon him. ‘I might say that you had no right to question 
me ; but it is as well that all should be said out between us, just this once, and 
then that there should be an end of it.” 

-** When you first found me here, five years ago, I was as innocent and as un- 
troubled as this young girl you are to marry, and the ship 1 gaily waited for was 
laden with nothing more worldly than a young girl’s dreams and fancies. I have 
forgotten now what such things are like, but she can tell you. Then you left me, 
and that hope was past—that ship Esperanza was wrecked for ever, for I no 
longer had faithin you or respect for myself. I married Nicholas Dart—God 
forgive me !—not because I loved him, but to hide myself from my own folly— 
t» prove to my own heart that I no longer loved or waited for a man who would 
n:ver again remember me.” 

“ But, Elsie, I did,” eagerly interposed Major Colbrook ; ‘‘1 did remember, 
and came for you.” 

“ And I was a wife, and just learning to value the patient love and highminded 
trust my husband lavished upon me—just shaping, in the farthest distance, another 
Esperanza, which by-and-bye might come to land, bringing me peace instead of joy, 
a quiet heart instead of delight, content and rest, if not the ecstasy I once had 
dreamed. You came; and it was many a long day before I saw even the 
distant gleam of my ship's sails. You had come between it and me for the third 
time.” 

“Elsie, you are cruel,” groaned the man at her side, hiding his face in his 
hands ; but she went on as if she did not hear him. 

Then came my child, and when I first came up here with him, we kneeled 
together, and I thanked God that a new hope for the future had sprung up, and 
prayed that He so might guide events that this should not deceive me as the 
others had, and that my ship might yet come to land, filled now with good gifts 
for my child, and a mother’s holy love and happiness for me. I think, Major 
Colbrook, that my prayer was heard and answered, for I went down this hill 
another woman from what I came up; and for many a day I watched hopefully 
and peacefully while my ship came up from the horizon and slowly sailed toward 
the land. Then came the night, when my father and my husband died, and the 
vessel that called them to their death was called the Hope. Tell me, you whom 
she finds so wise and good, was not this a judgment upon my sinful heart? Was 
it not the voice of God Himself rebuking my presumption in choosing among His 
gifts, and saying this I would have and the otherI cast aside? Father and 
husband, both wrecked trying to save the Hope, and she split to pieces before my 
very eyes. Since then ” 

‘* Elsie, what since then ? Tell me all the truth, this last time that we shall 
speak together!” pleaded the man, manlike; and she, womanlike, obeyed his 
bidding, careless of suffering to herself. 


“ Since then a pale phantom has sailed these seas, a ghost of the old Esperanza, 


her rose-coloured sails faded, and her fair proportion dwindled, and her freight, 


vague and shadowy, but still a vision of the old Esperanza, that ship whose . 


coming you bid me watch. To-day that phantom-ship has come to land, the- first 
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of wing fleet, and it brings me you, with your bride. Now, have I answered 
‘‘Elsie—Elsie Brent, when we two stand at the judgment-seat, what doom 
will be found hard enough for me who have crumbled your life between my 
hands ?” groaned Colbrook, turning his haggard eyes upon the white still face, so 
earnestly set seaward, and never heeding him. 


“ God does not put the life of one of His creatures into the hands of another,” 


said Elsie, slowly. ‘Mine was my own, to guide as I chose, and I chose most 
unwisely. But to-day closes all that story, and perhaps He will hear my humble 
prayer, and grant me yet another hope, the hope of a humble, quiet life, with 


what is left with me. Do not come here any more, do not think of me, do not - 


reproach yourself. Leave me, not as you found me five years ago, for that is 
past, but leave me with such of life as God vouchsafes,”’ 

‘* You never shall see or hear from me again, Elsie ; and it isno small part of 
my punishment to know that these are the most welcome words I can utter.” 

If he hoped she would contradict him, he was disappointed ; for she only said, 
rising slowly, 

** And now I will go back to my work, and when the young lady awakes, I 
will bring her to you.” 

“We will not stay here to trouble you; we will return immediately,” said 
Major Colbrook, a little bitterly, after all, and not quite able to forgive this stead- 
fast resolution to forget him and all the past. 

“Oh no. Stay as longas you planned. I shall go back to my work, and 
when you would like to see the lighthouse, or need anything, you will find me in 
the house. You will not trouble me by remaining.” i 

But if it did not trouble her, Major Colbrook soon found that it troubled 
himself to remain much longer near the lighthouse, and ina short hour Elsie 
was summoned to bid her guests good-bye, and watch their departure. 

When they were quite out of sight, she turned from the door, stopped to kiss 
her children, and then without a word, climbed the hill and seated herself in the 
familiar place and attitude. Far below upon the beach two figures rode swiftly 


on, passing from out her world to return no more. Up from the lonely wastes of — 


ocean rolled a sullen fog, blotting out heaven and earth and seas, and piercing to 
the heart of the lonely woman like an atmosphere of tears. 

When the dark fell, she rose, shivering, and wiped the drops from her face— 
tear-drops, or fog-drops, what matters it ? 

‘T shall not see the Esperanza to-night ; itis too soon and too dark,’’ said she 
softly, as she went down the hill, and into the house, where, in the ruddy fire- 
light, her sister sat rocking the baby to sleep, while the older boy played with a 
mimic boat upon the hearth. ; 

** Why, Elsie,” began Lydia Dart, staring at the dark, pale figure in the 
doorway, and then held her peace, for there was that in the other’s face that 
stilled all common speech. 

Spring and summer, autumn and winter, ran their appointed course for twenty 


. years more, and on a bright summer evening, Elsie Dart climbed the little slope 


beyond the lighthouse once again. No longer fair or young, no longer still and 
repressed, no longer triumphant in the hidden hopes of youth, or shuddering under 
the hidden burdens of maturity, the face of this woman was beautiful to look 
upon—beautiful with the peace that follows a well-fought battle, with the rest 


that follows whole-hearted effort, with the promise of comfort that only those can" 


give who themselves have sorely needed comfort ; a face that a young girl would 
have bowed her own upon, while she wept out the sorrow hidden from every eye 
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beside ; a face that children loved and trusted, and that those poorer than herself 
held as guarantee that their wants should not go unpitied or unshared. No one, 
perhaps, would know that this had been a face of surpassing beauty, but all 
might see that it expressed a life whose beauty time ripened, instead of wither- 


"As now she climbed the hill, two young men, tall, stalwart, and bronzed with 
exposure to storm and sun, walked beside her, each eager to offer such help as she 
would accept ; and, indeed, the slow step, bent figure, and hurried breath told of 
needed help and support, and of strength exhausted before its time. 

At last she reached the verge of the cliff, and sank exhausted upon the turf. 

“There, boys! Here we are at last. Now sit down, and let us spend this 
last hour so happily that you will never forget it.” ; 

“Last hour, mother! Why Jim will only be gone a year, if they have 
anything of a voyage,” exclaimed the elder son, while Jim, in the same breath, 
expostulated, 

“‘ Why not ? we shall never forget it, mother.” 

The mother smiled on both, and said, 

** Well, lads, have it your own way; but, at any rate, it is the last time for a 
year, and, in the course of nature, you will remember it longer than I. And I 
want to say to you both, here and now, that if it should happen we three should 
never sit here again, you two are to remember what your mother tells you now, 
that is, that you two have been my comfort and my hope and my reward in 
all the long years since your father died, and that never mother need ask for 
better boys than you have been to me. I built up all my life on you, and you have 
proved a sure foundation. Remember that, my dears. I trusted in you, and you 
have not failed me.” 

“Or you us, mother,’’ said one, while the other stooped to kiss her hand—-poor, 
thin, pale hand, that yet had grasped at an almost invisible hope and held it fast. 

After a while she sent them away, and sat there alone and quiet, looking across 
the sea to where, upon the horizon, a tiny golden cloud sailed slowly on. 

“ It is the last and best of my ships coming home,” thought she, witlr a smile, 
‘‘ The true Esperanza, for it brings new hope of a peace anda joy that passeth 
understanding, and a Comforter who shall wipe away all tears.” 
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THE STORY OF CRAZY MARTHA. 


[From THE PROVENGAL OF JAcQuES JASMIN. | 


[This little drama commences in 1798, at Lafitte, a pretty hamlet situated on 
the batiks of the Lot, near Clairac, and terminates in 1802. At this last period, 
Martha, bereft of her reason, escaped from the village, and was often afterwards 
seen in the streets of Agen, an object of public pity, begging her bread, and flying 
in terror from the children who cried out after her :—‘ Maltro, un souldat ” 
(Marth2, a soldier.) The author confesses that more than all others, in his 


‘childhood he pursued poor Martha with his sarcasms: he little dreamed that one 


day his muse, inspired by the wretched lot of tl:e ; oor idiot, would owe to her 
one of his most exquisite creations. Martha died in 1834. ] 


I. 


Drawing the Lot.—Two different Hearts —The Cards never Lie.—The 
Conscript.— The Oath. 


OT far from the banks which the pretty little river Lot bathes with the cool 
kisses’ of its transparent waters, there lies, half concealed by the feathering 

elms, a small cabin. There, on a beautiful morning in April, sat a young girl in 
deep thought ; it was the hour when in the neighbouring town of Touneins a 


- band of robust young men were awaiting in suspense the result of the army draft 


which was to decree their fate. For this the young girl waited, too. With up- 


- lifted eyes, she breathed a prayer to the good God; then, not knowing what to 


do with herself, how to contain her impatience, she sat down; she got up, only to 
sit down again. One might see that she was in an agony of suspense ; the ground 
seemed to burn the soles of her feet. What did it all mean? She was beau- 
tiful; she had everything that heart could wish ; she possessed a combination of 
charms not often seen in this lower world—delicate. erect figure, very white skin, 
black hair, and, with these, an eye as blue’as the sky itself. Her whole appear- 


ance was so refined that, on the plains, peasant as she was, she was regardedasa - 


born lady by her peasant companions. And well did she know all this, for beside 
her little. bed there hung a bright little mirror. But to-day she has not once 
looked into it. Most serious matters absorb her thoughts ; her soul is strangely 
— at the slightest sound she changes suddenly from marble hue to 


Some one enters ; she looks up ; it is her friend and neighbour, Annette. At 
the first glance you could not fail to see that she too was in trouble, but at a 
second you would say—* It is very manifest thatthe evil, whatever it is, only 


' circles around her heart, and does not take root there.” 
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‘You are happy, Annette,” said Martha ; ‘speak; have the lots been drawn ? 
have they escaped? is he free ?”’ 

“I know nothing yet,” replied Annette; ‘but take courage, my dear; it is 
already noon ; we shall very soon know. You tremble like a jonquil, your face 
frightens me. Suppose the lot should fall upon Jacques, and he should be obliged 
to go away; you would die, perhaps ?” 

** Ah, I cannot tell.’’ 

“You are wrong, my friend. Die! What a baby youare! I love Joseph. . 
If he has to go, I should be sorry; I should shed a few tears; I would wait 
for his return, without dying. No young man ever dies for a girl; not a bit of 
it; and they are right. There is truth in the couplet-— 


My lover, when he goes awa 
Loses far more than I who mL 


A truce to your grief, then. Come, if you feel equal to it, let us try our luck by 

the cards. J did this morning, and it all came out rig t for me; so it will for 

- See how calm I am; come, to console you, let us see what the lucky cards 
say.” 

So the buoyant young girl makes her friend sit down, checks for a moment 
her own wild spirits, gracefully spreads a small piece of shining taffeta, and 
takes the cards in her hands. The suffering heart of Martha stops for a 
season its fierce throbs. She gazes with eager eyes; she ceases to tremble; 
she is inspired with hope. Then both girls—the light-hearted Annette and the 
loying Martha—repeat together the well-known refrain— 


Cards so beautiful and fair, 

Lighten now a maiden's care ; 
Knave of Clubs and Queen of Love, 
To our cause propitious prove. 


One after another the cards are turned up, placed in piles, then put together and 
shuffled. Cut them three times; itis done. Ah, a good sign, first comes a 
king. The girls are a perfect picture—two mouths breathless and speechless, 
four eyes, smiling and yet awe-struck, follow closely the motion of the fingers. 
Upon the lips of Martha a sweet smile slowly rests, like a fairy flower. The 
queen of hearts is turned up; then the knave of clubs. If now no black malig- 
nant spade appears, Jacques will be saved. Seven spades are already out ; only 
one remains in the pack; there is nothing to fear. The beautiful dealer is 
smiling, is joking—stop! like a grinning skull cast into the midst of a festive 
crowd, the Queen of Spades comes up to announce dire misfortune ! 

Hark! on the highway the noisy drum strikes in like a mocking laugh, min- 
gled with the strains of the shrill fife and wild bursts of song. It is easy to guess 
that these are the happy fellows who have escaped the draft, whom the great — 
moloch of war, with a lingering touch of pity, is going to leave to the country. 
Here they come in two long lines, dancing, leaping, each one wearing in his hat 
his lucky number. Soon a crowd of mothers gathers around them, many weep- 
ing for joy, and some for grief. ; 3 

What a moment for the two young girls whom the cards have just smitten 
with sorrow! The noisy group comes nearer still. Martha, wishing to put an 
end to the torturing suspense, flies to the little window, but immediately recoils, 
utters a’ faint cry, and falls cold and fainting beside Annette, who is herself shi- 
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vering with fear. The cards had not deceived them, In the midst of the lucky 
crowd whose lives are saved to their country stands Joseph. Jacques was not 
there ; he had drawn “ number 3.” 

Two weeks pass, and the light-hearted Annette steps out at the threshold of 
the flower-bedecked church, fast married to Joseph ; while in the house of mourn- 
ing, Jacques, the unhappy conscript, with tears in his eyes, and a knapsack on 
his shoulders, bids farewell to his betrothed in touching words as she stands 
overwhelmed with grief. ‘‘ Martha,” he says, “they compel me to depart; 
happiness deserts us, but take courage; men come back from the wars. You 
know I have nothing, no father, no mother; I have only you to love. If Death 

my life, it belongs to you. Let us hope, still hope for the happy day 


~ - when I shall lead you to the marriage altar like a gift of love flowers.” 


II. 


A Great Sorrow.—Martha Snatched from the Tomb.—The Handsome 
Girl-Merchant—Jacques will find a Rival. 


The beautiful month of May, whose new birth brings universal pleasure, king 
of all the months, let it wear the crown, and surround itself with joys! The 
month of May has come again. Upon the hill-side and in the valleys happy 
hearts unite to chant its praises ; it comes softly and sweetly, and like lightning it 
is gone. But, while it lasts, everywhere is heard the sound of melodious song ; 
everywhere you behold happy festive groups entwining in the joyous dance, 

At length the spring is past, and while its pleasures still linger in the groves 
and fields, in yonder little cabin, one sweet and lonely voice thus moans in a song 
of sorrow: ‘‘ The swallows have come back ; up there are my two in their nest ; 
they have not been parted as we have. Now they fly down ; see, I can put my 


hand upon them. How sleek and pretty they are; they still have upon their | 


necks the ribbons which Jacques tied there on my last birthday, when they came 
to peck from our united hands the little golden flies we had caught tor them. 
They loved Jacques. Their little eyes are looking for him just where I am sitting. 
Ah! you may circle round my chair, poor birds, but Jacques is no longer here. I 
am alone, without a friend, weeping for him, weary too, for the friendship of tears 
fatigues itself. But stay with me; I will do everything to make you love me. 
Stay, dear birds that Jacques loved; I want to talk to you of him. They seem 
to know how their presence consoles me. They kiss each other, happy little 
things. Kiss, a long kiss ; your joy is balm to my heart. I love them, for they 
are faithful to me, as Jacques also is. But no one kills swallows; men only kill 
each other. Why does he write no more? Mon Diew! who knows where he 
is ; I always feel as if some one is going to tell me that he is dead. I shudder; 
that terrible fear chokes my heart. Holy Virgin, take it away ; the fever of the 
grave is burning me up ; and oh! good Mother of God, I want to live if Jacques 
still lives! Where are you, beautiful swallows? Ah, my grief has been too 
noisy ; I have frightened you away. Come back, and bring me happiness; I will 
— —. softly. Stay with me, birds whom Jacques loved, for I must talk to 
you ofhim.” 

Thus, day after day, mourned the orphan girl her lover’s absence. Her old 
uncle, her only guardian, beheld her sorrow, and was grieved. She saw him 
weeping, and dissembled her own pain to chase away his tears. .She tried to 
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keep her troubles from the world, that frivolous, heartless world which is ready 
to find evil in everything ; which laughed at her sorrows, and had no sympathy 


with them. At length, when All Saints’ Day came round, they saw two wax” 


candles burning for the dying, on the Virgin’s altar, and when the priest said: 
** Death is hovering over the couch of a young and suffering girl ; good souls pray 
for poor Martha,” every one bent his head in shame, and out of every heart came 
the Paters bathed in tears. 

But she will not die ; it was the dark hour before the dawn. Grim Death may 
fill up his new-made grave. Her uncle, at her bedside, has said but one word ; 
it sinks into her heart. That sweet word has brought her back to life; she is 
saved! The fire comes back to her eye, her blood begins to course again under 
her white skin. Life returns in great tidal waves of light. ‘‘ Everything is 
ready, my child,” says her smiling uncle, and her answer is: ‘“ Yes, let us work, 
let us work.” Then, to the astonishment of every one, Martha requickened, 
lives for another love,—the Jove of money! She craves money, she is a miser, 
money is her only concern. She would coin it with her own blood. ‘Well, hard 
work will give money to every brave hand, and Martha’s hand is more than brave. 

Under the rustic archway, who is that girl merchant, rousing the hamlet with 
her chatter and noise ; who is buying and selling incessantly? That is Martha ; 
how every one praises her, so good, so complaisant, so charming. Her buyers 
increase in numbers like a rolling ball of snow. Yesterday she had twenty, to-day 
forty. Gold pours down upon her little arcade. Thus a year passes. 
is happy while she works, for Jacques is not dead. No, he has been seen more 
than once in the army. Sometimes when the report of a battle arrives, her arm 
drops, and her eye loses its light ; but her courage soon returns ifrumour makes no 
mention of a regiment which is always in her thoughts, 

One day her uncle says to her: “ In order to attain your long desired happiness, 
you need a thousand pistoles, and you will soon have them. A litile pile soon 
becomes large. We need not sell the cottage. Look at your money box. With 
the proceeds of my vineyard, and what you have already earned, you have already 
more than half the sum. Have patience for six months more. Why! my child, 
happiness costs time and labour and money. You have néarly three quarters. 
Finish the good work yourself. Iam content; before I die I hope to see you 
perfectly happy. 

Alas, the poor old man was mistaken. Two weeks later, death closed his eyes, 


and Martha sat in the churchyard, weeping upon his grave. There, one even- : 


ing, she was heard to murmur: ‘My strength is exhausted; sainted spirit of 
my loving uncle, I can wait no longer ; forgive me ; the good priest sanctions the 
act ;” and, without delay, to the astonishment of the villagers, furniture, sha, 
house, all that she possesses change hands. She sells everything, except a gilde 

cross, and the rose-coloured dress with little blue flowers in which Jacques loved 
to see her. She had wanted silver, she was now laden with gold ; her thousand 
pistoles are in her hands ; but so young and inexperienced as she is, what is she.going 
to do with them? ‘“ What is the poor child going to do with them,” do you ask ? 
The very thought lacerates my heart. She goes out; she seems, as she leaves 
her little home, an impersonation of the angel of sorrow slowly rising towards 
happiness, which is beginning to smile upon her flight. That is not a flash of 
lightning ; it is her little foot which with lightning speed spurns the path. She 
enters the quiet little house, where sits a man with hair as white as snow; itis 
the priest, who welcomes her with an affectionate air. “ Good father,” she cries 
falling on her knees, “‘I bring you my all. Now you can write and purchag, 
his freedom. Don’t tell him who itis that buys his ransom; he will guess 
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soon enough. Don’t even mention my name, and don’t tremble for me. I have 


strength in my arm. I can work fora living. Good father, have pity; bring 
him 


to me! 


III. 


. The Country Priest—The Young Girls happiness.—Jacques is free.— 


Return of Jacques.— Who would have thought it ? 


I love the country priest. He does not need, like the city pastor, in order to 
make men believe in the good God, or the wicked devil, to exhaust bis strength in 
proving, with the book open before him, that there is a Paradise as well as a. 
Hell. Around him all men believe; every one prays. In spite of this they sin,. 
as we all do everywhere. Let him however but elovate his cross, and evil bows. 
before him; the new-born sin is nipped iu the bud. From his every-day seat, 
the wooden bench, nothing escapes his sight. His bell drives far off the hail and 
the thunder. His eyes are always open upon his flock. The sinner evades 
him: he knows it, and he goes in search of the sinner. For offences he has 
pardon, for griefs a soothing balm. His name is on every lip, a blessed name ; 
the valleys resound with it. He is called, in each heart, the great physician for 
trouble. And this is the reason that Martha went to him with hers, and found 
a balm. But from the obscure centre of his little parish, the man of God was. 
far better able to detect sin and drive away malignant thoughts, than to find the 
nameless soldier, in the heart of an army, who had not written a word of inquiry 
or information for three years, especially when, to the sound of cymbal, trumpets 
and cannon, six hundred thousand excited Frenchmen were proudly marching to 
eonquer all the capitals of Europe. They shattered all obstructions, they put to- 
flight all who stood against them, and only stopped to take breath upon the foreign 


soil, that they might go on to further and greater conquests. 
It is true that during the past spring Martha’s uncle had written often, but the: 


army had just then made a triple campaign; Jacques, they learned, had been 
transferred to another regiment. Some one had seen him in Prussia; another, 
elsewhere in Germany. Nothing definite was known about him. He had no. 
relatives, for, let the truth be told, the fine fellow had no parents. He had. 
come out of that asylum where a throng of infants live upon the public pity 
which takes the place of a mother. As a boy he had been long searching for his: 
mother, but never could find her. He had an ardent desire to be loved, and as. 
he knew he was loved at Lafitte, had it not been for the war, he would have 
lived and died there. 

And now, leaving the good priest to his benevolent task, let us turn aside 
nto a very humble cottage, where poor Martha is hard at work. What a 
change! Yesterday she had her érousseau ; there was gold in her wardrobe. 
To-day she has nothing but her stool, a thimble, a needle-case and a spinni 
wheel. She spins and sews incessantly, We need not lament that she is 
itiring her fingers ; when she was rich, she wept; now that she is poor, she 
smiles constantly. Jacques will be saved for a long and happy life; and life, 
liberty, everything he will owe to her, and her alone. How he will love her ! 
and where one loves and is loved, poverty is powerless. How happy she is; 
the cup of her future is crowned with honey; already has her heart tasted its 
first, rich, overflowing drop. Everything is flowering around her. Thus she 
works on from week to week, sipping drops of honey amid waves of perfume. 
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Her wheel whirls without ceasing, and hope is entwining as many cloudless 
days in the future, as her bobbin spins out armfuls of wool, and her needle 
makes points in the cloth. 

You may be sure that all this is well known in the meadow-lands. All the 
people are now enlisted in her cause. In the clear nights she has serenades, and 
garlands of flowers are hung upon her door. In the morning the girls come witha 
loving eyes to give her little presents of sympathy and esteem. . 

One Sunday morning, the dear old priest comes to her after mass, his face 
beaming with joy, and in his right hand an open letter. He is trembling, but 
more with joy than with age. 

‘My daughter,” he cries, ‘‘ Heaven has blest thee and answered my prayers; _ 
I have found him ; he was in Paris. It is accomplished; Jacques is free. He 
will be here next Sunday, and he has not a suspicion of your part in this matter. 
He thinks that his mother has at last come to light ; that she is rich and has pur- 
chased his freedom. Let him come, and when he knows that he owes everything 
to you, how much you have done for him, he willlove you more than ever, more 
than any one exceptGod. My dear daughter, the day of your reward is about to 
dawn ; prepare your heart for it. Jacques will surely come, and when that 
happy hour arrives, I want to be near you. I want to make him understand, in 
the presence ofall the people, how happy he ought to be in being loved by such 
an angel as you.” 

We are told that blest spirits in Paradise are bathed in bliss when they hear 
the harmonies of heaven. Suchis the joy of Martha as these words sink into her 
heart, 

But the Sunday has arrived. All nature shines in green and gold under the 
beautiful sun of June. Crowds are singing everywhere. It is a double festival 
for all. The clock strikes noon ; leaving the holy altar, the good old priest ad- 
vances With the loving, pure-faced girl. Her eyelids droop over her azure eyes, 
she is timid and speechless; but aninner voice crys ‘ happiness.” The crowd 
gathers aroundher. Allis grand; you would say that the whole country-side 
is awaiting the arrival of a greatlord. Thus marshalled, they go forth from the 
village, and with laughing joy take their post at the entrance of the highway. 

There is nothing to be seen init ; nothing at the far end of that road-furrow ; 
nothing but the shadows checkered by the sunlight. Suddenly a small black 
point appears ; it increases in size, it moves, itis a man ; two men, two soldiers ; 
the latter, itis he! How well he looks; how he has grown in the army! Both 
continue to advance ; the other,—who is he? he looks like a woman, Ah, itis a 
woman ; how pretty and graceful she is, dressed like a cantiniere. A woman! 
my God! and with Jacques? where can she be going? Martha’s eyes are upon 
her, sad as the eyes of the dead. Even the priest, who escorts her, is trembling 
allover. The crowd is dumb. They approach still nearer; now they are only 
twenty paces off, smiling and out ofbreath. But what now! Jacques has sud- 
denly a look of pain; he has seen Martha ! ‘ . Trembling, ashamed, 
he stops. The priest can contain himself no longer. With the strong, full voice 
with which he confounds the sinner, he cries: ‘‘ Jacques, who is that woman ? ” 
and, like a criminal, lowering his head, Jacques replies, “‘ Mine, M. le Curé, 
mine; Iam married.” 

A woman’s scream is heard ; the priest returning to himself, and frightened for 
Martha, ‘‘ My daughter,” he said, “‘ Courage! here below we all must suffer.” 

But Martha does not even sigh. Everybody looks at her; they think she is 
going to die. She does not die, she even seems to console herself. She curt- 
seys graciously to Jacques, and then bursts out into a wild mad laugh. Alas, she 
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was never to laugh again otherwise: the poor thing is mad. At the words which 
issued from the lips of her unfaithful lover, the poor sufferer had at once lost her 
reason, never to regain it. 

When Jacqnes learned all, he fled the country. They say that mad with re- 
morse, he re-entered the army, and, like a lost spirit weary of his wretched exist- 
ence, he flung it away at the cannon’s mouth. Bethat as it may, what is true, 
alas, too true! is that Martha escaped from friendly vigilance one night, and 
ever since, for thirty years past, the poor idiot has been periodically seen in our — 
village stretching out her hands for our charity. In Agen, people said as- she 
passed, ‘‘ Martha has come out again; she must be hungry.” They knew 
nothing abcut her, and yet every one loved her. Only the children, who 
have no pity for anything, who laugh at all that is sad, would cry out, 
“* Martha, a soldier ” when she, with a mortal fear of soldiers, would fly at the 
sound. 

And now you all know why she shuddered at these words. I, who have 
screamed them aftey her more tiran a hundred times, when I heard the 
touching story of her life, would like to cover her tattered frock with kisses. 
I would like to ask her pardon on my knees. I find nothing but a tomb. . 
. ; . I cover it with flowers. 


THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU, JULY, 1870. 


ig is scarcely necessary here to relate at length the various adventures of two 

lovelorn damsels, who left their trunks and their travelling- -companions at 
Vienna, and started valiantly upon a pilgrimage to Ober-Ammergau, or to go into 
the details of their encountering at Munich another lovelorn one come from Swit- 
zerland to share their fortunes; to tell how the party gathered unto itself a friend 
and his wife, and how the merry quintette proceeded by rail to Wilheim, whence 
they rode in an open carriage to Ober- Ammergau ; to relate their queer experience 
in little German inns, the strange dishes, the predominating presence of beer, 
the curious compounds of smells, the swelling feather-beds that usurped the place 
of sheets and blankets, the skirmishes for rations, the forays after towels, the 
pudding-dishes that did duty as wash basins, the constant guerilla warfare waged 
upon fleas, the jokes, the laughter, the thousand airy nothings that pluck the sting 
from discomfort and turn it into jollity ; ina word, the difficulties and the delights 
of atrip into the Bavarian Highlands. Indeed, after so much has been written 
upon the subject, there remains but one excuse for saying any thing more: the 
fact that, after all, every thing that can be written upon a work of art to be of any 
real value must necessarily be subjective ; it must be the truthful description or 
representation of the effect of that work of art upon the mind of the writer. What 
he learns from books or repeats from the words of others is worthless in com- 
parison with the careful record of one human experience. It is from these varied 
points of view that we endeavour to catch a vision of things we have not yet 
seen; and we ask of the favoured mortals who have beheld them in the flesh, 
not their size or their colour, but their effect upon these, our friends’ natures. 
And for this reason only do I dare to give youa peep through my spectacles at 
the Passion-Play of 1870. 

We had heard at Munich that two of the principal actors had been drafted, 
and were ordered into service; but a petition having been sent the King, he 
permitted the unfortunate peasants to remain till the morning of the 25th, and to 
enact, for the last time in their lives, perhaps, the scenes with which we are so 
familiar. We arrived at Ober- -Ammergau early on the 28rd, having driven over 
from Murnau through mountains and forests of surpassing ‘beauty. The little 
village nestled in the very heart of the great rocky hills, was all in a stir when 
we arrived. Mine host was bustling about his inn, at whose hospitable doors 
wagon-loads of hungry strangers were continually arriving ; little knots of peasants 
were standing about discussing the last preparations; tidy German servant 
girls were rushing around with four or five full pots of beer in each hand; the 
children looked as if they knew that the success of the play depended on “their ' 
best efforts ; and the very donkey that they were harnessing drooped his ears as 
with a meek pride in his important réle of the morrow. Even Tobit’s dog, a 
very frowsy animal, by the way, trotted up and down as if he had a good deal 
on his mind, and could not possibly stop to talk with common dogs. 
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We deposited our modest effects at the inn, and then started out to explore the 
village and its stores of wood-carvings, for which it has always been famous, 
but had not gone far when a mysterious elderly person in spectacles rushed after 
in eager haste from an abour where he had just before been calmly sippi 
beer, and whispered in German, with an air of great importance, “ There, Toole 
there! that is the Christ, that gentleman with the long beard!” We looked 
eagerly, as after royalty in all its glory, and beheld passing on the other side a tall, 
graceful, majestic figure in rough attire, with flowing dark hair and beard, a sweet 
and sad expression, and an air of grave gentleness and dignity. This was the 
Joseph Maier, who enacts the part of Christ. Macready is said to have begun to 
be Richard the Third at three o’clock-in the afternoon, after which time it was 
dangerous to approach him ; but this untutored peasant must have been absorbed 
in the spirit of his part for months, so perfect did his whole appearance answer to 
the ideals of Titian and Rubens. His fellows spoke to him with more of rever- 
ence than they showed each other, and his dignity, though it had nothing of assump- 
tion about it, was very real and imposing. At six o'clock the next morning he 
was seen at the early mass, preparing himself for the religious duties of the day 
by fasting and prayer. 

Others have doubtless described and re-described that singular theatre, with 
its roof of blue sky and its background of green hills and rocky crags, its streets 
and its houses, with their projecting balconies wherein some of the scenes of the 
drama were enacted. We had read many such accounts, we had even seen the 
theatre, and looked at the pictures of the actors in their wonderful costumes ; but 
when, after the distant boom of cannon, and the few solemn bars of the overture, 
that beautiful procession of the chorus in their brilliant robes of many colours, 
came gliding upon the stage in the full blaze of the bright summer sunshine, it 
was impossible to repress a cry of delight. There they stood, the bright-robed 
figures, with their floating hair and exquisite sweep of drapery, worn with con- 
summate ease and grace, the streets of Jerusalem stretching away behind them, 
the golden butterflies fluttering about their heads, the sunshine lighting up their 
hair and casting sharp, clean-cut shadows at their feet, the fresh summer breeze 
rippling the folds of their sweeping robes ; there they stood, and sang that quaint 
and touching music while the tableaux came and went behind them, and we 
waited for the real action to begin. For the Passion-Play is performed thus: 
the chorus sing an explanation of the tableaux (which are from the Old Testa- 
ment), and describe their relation to the events of the New, and then comes that 
scene from the life of Christ of which they are supposed to be the antetypes, 
beginning with his entry into Jerusalem. The scene was intensely real as the 
multitude entered, strewing palm-braaches and shouting hosannas, and throwing 

down their garments before that tall, pale figure in amaranthine robes, who comes 
slowly down the street riding upon an ass. There was nothing to recall one from 
the illusion of the piece. The dresses, so perfect and so simple; the acting, so 
earnest, so natural, so devotional; the hundreds of people thronging the wide 
streets of that immense stage; the utter absorption of every one in the play, not 
even the merest supernumerary appearing to remember for one moment that he 
was acting, and before an audience; the air, the breeze, the sunshine, all the 
influences of soul and sense combined, transported one nineteen. centuries back 
into the past. And then the charm of that beautiful tall figure, with its slow and 
quiet majesty of grace, the draping of the crimson and purple robes over the abso- 
lutely perfect form, the thrilling tones of the pathetic voice uttering the well- 
known words which we have all heard from babyhood, was all-entrancing. We 
saw the scene in the temple, where the tall form of the Christ towered above the 
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scattering and dispersed throng of money-changers, as the doves flew high in air 
from their overturned cages. We saw the scene at Bethany, where the beautiful 
Virgin-Mother, draped in the traditional blue and red, took such a tender and 
pathetic leave of her departing son, while Martha, Mary, and the young St. 
John, with his pleading eyes, surrounded and consoled her. We saw the high- 
priests and rabbis plotting together against the life of Christ, and had something 
too much of their long-winded deliberations. The character of Judas is one 
of the most elaborate in the play, and was superbly interpreted. He is 
portrayed not as the gross and vulgar villain that one would fancy the uncul- 
tured minds of these poor peasants could alone depict, but as one possessed by 
the demon of greed, who betrays his Master reluctantly, led away by his over- 
powering passions, but betrays him, as he thinks, only to temporary disgrace, 
never doubting but that Christ’s miraculous power will bring him out in safety 
from the hands of his enemies. The overwhelming remorse and agony of Judas 
when he finds that Christ really is to die, his frantic appeals to the Sanhedrim 
to reverse the sentence, his final dashing of the blood-money into their scornful 
and contemptuous faces, his weary roaming up and down, driven on by the 
stings of a tortured conscience, his wild ravings over his sin, and last of all, his 
frenzied leap into the other world, were portrayed with a fire, an intellectual 
vigour, a subtlety of conception and finish of execution that left nothing to be 
desired. We no longer wondered that the King of Bavaria sent his best actors 
here to learn their business. 

Then came the preparations for the Last Supper, and then that solemn festival 
itself. As the scene developed, the ideal of Leonardo da Vinci was more than 
realised. A quiet sadness dominated all the scene, so gravely, calmly, patheti- 
cally represented. As the low strains of a solemn hymn sung by invisible voices 
stole upon the ear, Christ laid aside his mantle, and girding himself with a towel, 
proceeded to wash the disciples’ feet. A graceful youth held the silver ewer, 
and assisted at the humble work. It would be impossible to describe the exquisite 
and sacred beauty of the picture. Never for one instant through the long 
eight hours of the whole play was there an awkward or ungracious pose or 
motion on the part of any of the actors; every attitude and movement, especially 
of the Christ, was the very perfection of unstudied grace aud beauty. One lovely 
picture melted into another, and above and through all was the vivifying spirit 
of religious earnestness, that prevented all criticism or even eulogy, in the over- 
mastering presence of the sacred scenes so perfectly portrayed. And when the 
touching rite was at an end, when Judas had rushed out to do quickly that which 
he had to do, when the sweet and melancholy figures that ruled the scene had 
administered to each disciple the bread and wine with his own hands, and the 
weeping friends were gathering into little sorrowing knots around him, once more 
that voice of thrilling pathos broke the silence with the words of tender comfort 
from the fourteenth chapter of John which have consoled so many breaking hearts. 
It is quite impossible to represent in my poor words the wonderful nature of this 
scene ; but it was one that will live in the imagination and hallow the haunted 

ory of all who had the happiness to see it. 

I cannot refrain, however, from mentioning one or two of the chief 
events that followed; the denial of Peter, for instance, surrounded by 
the rough soldiers around the fire, and the look of pitiful sadness from 
the* silent figure led past him to be tortured. And when we beheld the 
same figure, stripped of the amaranthine robes, and seated on a stool 
among the scoffing soldiers, who pressed a crown of thorns upon the brow, thrust 
a reed into the fettered hands, and threw a scarlet mantle round the shrinking 
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shoulders, what a picture that was! An unearthly beauty seemed to invest the 
drooping head and perfectly moulded form, thrown into such wonderful relief by 
the sweeping folds of the red cloak and the shadowed background. Then we saw 
the same silent figure led from one tribunal to another, tossed from Annas to 
Caiaphas, from him to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, from Herod to Pilate again, 
still, though mocked, buffeted, scourged, and bleeding, preserving that wonderful 
ascendency over all the scene. : 

Finally we beheld once more, as the curtain drew up, the quiet streets of 
Jerusalem, and in the distance on the leit, the Virgin and St. John with a little 
knot of followers come slowly into view. As they draw near, a terrible proces- 
sion from the other side comes towards them. A ruthless eager mob, a troop of 
Roman soldiers, cold and cruel, a knot of executioners, brutal even to look upon, 
full of a savage delight in their horrid work, and in the midst of all this scathing 
sea of fierce and angry passions once more that silent figure, bowed almost to the 
earth under the weight of the heavy cross. All the details of the Bible narrative 
are rigidly adhered to, the only unscriptural incident being the introduction of St. 
Veronica—a gracious figure, who gives her handkerchief to the needs of the 
sufferer she meets and pities. But there was no miraculous imprint brought 
forth, as indeed there was no attempt at the introduction of any miracle, except 
the Ressurrection, in the play itself. Go 

The sad procession disappeared, and once more into the empty streets came the 
chorus, this time draped in biack, and singing a funeral dirge. As its solemn 
strains proceeded, the blows of a hammer were heard behind the scenes, con- 
summating the terrible tragedy whose last act we were now to behold. The cur- 
tain of the inner theatre (the middle stage) was raised, and there, in the midst of 
the crowd we had just witnessed, hung the two thieves on either side. The 
figure of the Christ was stretched upon the central cross lying on the ground, 
while the executioners nailed the inscription over his head, and then it was raised 
into an upright position. It was a terrible piece of realism. The nail seem 
actually to pierce the bloodstained hands and feet ; there is only a bit of slant- 
ing wood under the latter, which are crossed, and no discoverable support any- 
where else. The beautiful limbs are flecked with great drops of blood, the chest 
heaves with anguish, and the body droops lower and lower as the strength seems 
to ebb from the failing muscles. It is a cruel sight, harrowing enough to see for 
@ moment, then to be mercifully withdrawn; but the dreadful suffering goes on 
for over a quarter of an hour, before they begin the slow work of release. All 
the incidents related in the Bible are enacted ; the brutal executioners divide the 
garments, and cast their lots, and, most dreadful of all, one of the soldiers 
pierces Christ’s side with a sharp spear, and the red blood springs from the 
wound with a sickening reality. At last the soldiers, the mob, the executiouers 
are all gone, and the pale, blood-stained figure is gently and reverently taken 
down by some of the disciples, and carried to the tomb. Then follow the res- 
surrection, the appearance in the garden, and the ascension, and the long drama 
is at an end. 

The time that has elapsed since I saw the play seems only to have deepened 
the impression it made. The choruses are too long sometimes, and weary oné; 
the action is often unnecessarily spun out, the deliberations of the rabbis tedious, 
and it is often difficult to catch the words ; for in an open-air theatre holding six 
thousand people it is no easy task to speak; while the tableaux accompanying 
each scene are frequently far-fetched and childish, sometimes absurd. Then the 
seats are narrow, hard, and uncomfortable ; and eight hours, even with an hour’s 
rest in the middle, is a long stretch for the attention. But when one reflects 
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that this marvel of beauty, as far as acting, colour, and grouping go, is the pro- 
duction of untutored peasants in a remote village of Bavaria—that not only one 
actor, but each and all were equally well fitted to their parts in looks and actions 
—that this perfect adaptation was as remarkable as the universal grace of move- 
ment—and that this again was only to be equalled by the exquisite brilliancy of 
eolouring and artistic arrangement of all the groups—the Passionspiel of Ober- 
Ammergau becomes indeed a miracle-play. Not one of all the five hundred 
people concerned in it, down to the veriest babes that added their charm to the 
tableaux, but was utterly and entirely absorbed in the spirit of the scene; never 
by a single look was the presence of an audience acknowledged. The one motive 
swayed the scene that invests the angular works of the pre-Raphaelites with 
such an absorbing charm—that strange power that we feel lurking beneath the 
quaint awkwardness, the grotesque colour, the spirit of earnestness that in all 
ages has ruled the souls of men. That a great deal of artistic feeling is inherent 
in this race of peasants, no one that has seen their exquisite specimens of wood- 
carving can doubt; and to this training they probably owe their talent for 
. grouping, and their love of colour. But only a strong religious feeling could 
carry them through the rest—a simple faith, a sincere conviction, an absolute 
unconsciousness of self, and a devout adherence to the Scripture they endeavour 
to pourtray. Some Munich painters, in their artistic pride, were endeavouring 
to persuade the village-priest who superintends the play, that it would be much 
more effective if the virgin swooned at the foot of the cross, instead of standing 
as she does, with clasped hands, her eyes fixed on the Christ. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
the cure, “the Scripture says she stood at the fodt of the cross. That is 
enough.” ' And certainly no dramatic swoon could have been half so touching as 
the sight of that beauti‘ul girlish figure, with the face of exquisite purity and 
holiness, standing there so absorbed in her love and sorrow. And no theatrical 
sobs and groans could match the still agony of that face as it bent over the dead 
face upon her lap, while Joseph and the rest prepared the body for the tomb. 
And with these most inadequate words I am forced to close. 


SOCIETY. 


Tue THEATRES. 


AR by year the London theatres increase in number. Speculators seem never 
weary of building theatres, and appear to have an unfaltering faith in the 
capacity of the great metropolis to furnish them with audiences. London will 
soon apparently have as many theatres in proportion to its population as Paris 
itself. Already the Strand has assumed much the same appearance as the Boule- _ 
vard du Temple used to wear in the days before the rule of Baron Haussmann 
commenced. And at last the fashionable suburbs are beginning to have theatres 
of their own, and, just as Paris has the Folies Marigny, beyond the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, so London now has the Court Theatre beyond Belgravia. Unlike Paris, 
however, London, whilst it has an ever-growing number of theatres, can point to 
no increase in the ranks of its dramatists, actors and actresses. Whilst so many 
of the old theatres have been unable to secure the literary and histrionic ability 
necessary to obtain success, it is difficult to imagine how the new enterprises pro- 
pose to supply entertainments that will prove attractive to the somewhat bdlasé 
and very critical taste of English Society. This difficulty probably has not occurred 
to the building speculators, but yet it isa real one. The men who write plays 
that the public applauds and cares to go and see, are few in number. And the 
actors and actresses who have achieved anything beyond mediocrity in their art 
form a very small contingent. 

The cry of the decline of the drama has been often enough raised, and certainly 
may be echoed, not without good cause, at the present time, if it is meant to assert 
that the dramatic literature of England has not in recent years been characterised 
by the genius, the originality, or the fertility, by which it has been marked in past 
periods, and that those who represent the drama on the stage show, with some 
few;exceptions, no evidence of artistic insight, and no acquired skill in the conception 
and delineation of character. It is only necessary to recall the plays that have 
recently been produced, and to visit the chief London theatres to be convinced that 
this is the case. 

The untimely death of Mr. T. W. Robertson removes one who has only lately 
won a foremost place amongst the dramatists of the day. Mr. Robertson has the 
merit of having introduced comedy of a type that was quite new to the English 

we. He dealt with the society of the day, and depicted men and women 

as we are accustomed to meet in clubs and drawing-rooms, and in his sketches 


of manners, displayed a realism that appealed very strongly to prevailing tastes. 


His realism, too, was on the whole thoroughly artistic. It was not the 1ealism 
which finds its highest triumph in the production ofa real Hansom cab on the stage, 
and relies solely for its successes onthe aid afforded by the scene-painter and stage- 
carpenter, The tone, besides, of Mr. Robertson’s comedies was just that which the 
English soviety of the present time thoroughly appreciates. The quiet cynicism, © 
the well-bred indifference, and the undertones of sentiment all found echoes in the 
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fashionable audiences that listened, and were stirred from their langour to applaud. 
The indolent fervour of the love-making, the bitter flavour of the epigrams, the 
sharp touches with which feeling and emotion were rendered, were all admirable 
in their way. Mr. Robertson, too, had the great merit of avoiding convention- 
ality. His characters were not the ordinary types to which we are accustomed, 
and which are as familiar and as odious to the playgoer as the hackneyed lay 
figures of fiction are to the novel-reader. The personages that he sketched pos- 
sessed an individuality of their own, for the most part sharply marked and clearly 
defined. The chief defect in the series of plays that will remain associated with 
his name is the want of constructive skill, that is apparent. The thread of the 
story is invariably of the slenderest, and incidents are repeatedly introduced that 
have no bearing on the action, and aid but little in the development of character. 
There is a certain monotony, too, in the main outlines of his plots, and situations 
recur, time after time, that differ very little in their general effect. Invention, in- 
deed, was scarcely Mr. Robertson’s strong point, and it is easy to bring charges 
against him on the score of want of originality. He did not hesitate to appro- 
priate ideas and suggestions from the dramatists of France and Germany, from 
Victorien Sardou, and from Dr. Benedix, but in adopting hints for a character or 
for a scene, he so developed the first idea that he might fairly claim that the result 
arrived at was, at least, novel. It is somewhat strange that only those of his 
comedies that were produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre achieved complete 
success from the first, and are likely to enjoy continued popularity. That this is 
in great measure due to the fact that the comedies in question, ‘ Society,” 
“ Ours,” “Caste,” ‘* Play,” ‘‘ School,” and ‘M.P.,” display the most finished 
work and the most careful execution is undeniable. But much of the favour 
that they enjoyed is owing to the excellent wayin which they were acted 
on their first production. Small as the company at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre is, it comprises four or five of the few actors of real merit that’ the 
London stage at the present time possesses. Mr. Hare, for instance, is in the 
front rank of English actors. Each part that he plays shows that not only can he 
thoroughly enter into and reproduce the dramatist’s conception, but that he can 
vivify even an insignificant character, and give it strength and vitality. Miss Marie 
Wilton, too, in the somewhat restricted range of character that she assumes, is un- 
surpassed. No one can represent better the frank, high-spirited girl, with a keen 
sense of humour and but little sympathy with sentiment. It may, of course, be 
said, that whatever part she plays, she is always Miss Wilton, and the criticism is 
just. It is evident that Mr. Robertson in writing his series of comedies, kept in 
view the special capacities of those who were to act in them, and Miss Wilton has 
always been fitted with réles that no one could hope to assume with equal success. 
Mr. Bancroft may fairly claim to be considered the best yeune premier that we have 
at present, and he is something more than this. In one or two of the parts he has 
played, he has shown a striking capacity for the delineation of strongly-marked 
character. 

It appears probable that Mr. Robertson has formed a school of dramatic litera- 
ture, and that though we may not look forward to more plays from the master- 
hand, we shall still have a succession of pieces marked by the characteristics that 
have become so familiar. The most successful comedy at the present time is un- 
doubtedly “‘The Two Roses” by Mr. Albery. And Mr. Albery’s play clearly 
points to the influence of Mr. Robertson’s style and manner. English comedy 
seemed almost to have lost the wit, the humour, and the epigrammatic flavour that 
signalised it in the period of Congreve, as well as in the days of Sheridan. Now 
that Mr. Robertson has revived the tradition, it is to be hoped that it will not again 
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be allowed to die out. There is much that is brilliant and witty in the dialogue 
of “The Two Roses.” Mr. Albery displays, also, considerable skill in the con- 
struction of his plot. The play, too, is well acted. Mr. Montague mastered the 
principles of his art whilst he was at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, and he has 
gradually acquired more versatility, and shaken off early mannerisms. Mr. Henry 
Irving, in the réle that, to adopt the French idiom, very appropriate in this instance, 
he has “‘created,” has shown himself one of the best delineators of character that 
we have. Miss Amy Fawsitt plays with remarkable verve and animation the part 
of the heroine. Her good looks, of course, materially aid her in realising the 
author’s conception. And she acts with an engaging prettiness of manner thathas 
the great merit of appearing artless and unaffected. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert is another of the rising dramatists who have profited by 
the lessons of Mr. Robertson’s success. In “ Randall’s Thumb” the well- 
known “notes” of the style of the author of ‘‘Society,” are at once 
discerned. Mr. Gilbert is a dramatist from whom much is to be anticipated 
in the future. AJ] that we have from his pen bears the marks of conscientious 
study, and thoughtful and careful design. He clings to the doctrine that in 
not a few cases appears to be discredited, that the drama is a branch of literature. 
The merits of his play, “The Palace of Truth,” regarded solely from the 
literary point of view are clearly considerable. There is a freshness of 
fancy, an originality of conception, and a refined humour such as amply 
justify its success. 

A glance at the list of plays recently produced, is sufficient to show that 
the chief burden of supplying dramatic entertainments for London rests upon 
Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. Andrew Halliday, and Mr. F. 
Burnand. For Mr. Burnand at least, the burden seems to be too great. It 
is difficult to say how many burlesques this gentleman produces each year, 
probably he does not know himself. Of late years they have become for the ~ 
most part very serious, not to say doleful productions. Instead of laughter, they 
have provoked yawning. But in “ Deadman’s Point,” Mr. Burnand has contrived 
to furnish the manager of the Adelphi with a piece that is really ludicrous, and 
can be recommended to those who care to be amused without being very fastidious 
as to the means resorted to to furnish entertainment. ‘‘ Deadman’s Point” is 
one of the best of burlesques of the sensational drama. It is to be hoped that its 
peculiar humour will meet with appreciation. Mr. Halliday supplies the incessant 
demands that managers make upon him for novelties, by adapting novels to the 
stage, and he certainly does the work of adaptation remarkably well. It is far 
more meritorious, to arrange the works of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens 
for scenic representation, than to translate or to adapt from the French. The 
psychological studies of French dramatists constitute a branch of morbid anatomy 
that those who desire it have ample opportunities of investigating in the Paris 
theatres. The analysis of diseased social and moral conditions is happily not in_ 
accordance with the traditions of the English stage. It would be well if other 
writers would follow the example ofadapting from English novels, rather than 
from French dramas. The field is alarge one, and has not yet been adequately 
worked. Mr. Boucicault is one of those who have not scrupled to avail 
themselves largely of French dramatic literature in writing for English 
_ audiences, as in the case of ‘‘ Jezebel.” But after all, his chief successes have 

been those in which he has displayed originality. But Mr. Boucicault is never 
so entirely original from the literary, as he is from the mechanical point of view, 
He is a thorough master of stage business. He is unrivalled in devising thrilling 
situations in which the interest is derived from gymnastics, or from machinery. 


He is very skiltul in seizing upon everything that engages the public interest, 
the Derby, or the University boat-race, for instance, and availing himself of it 
for dramatic purposes, It is surprising that he has not yet introduced the 
Harrow and Eton match at Lord’s into a sensational drama. He was the first 
to recognise the keen pleasure that a eoarse realism will give to a commonplace 
audience. And this vein once hit, he has worked with remarkable success. A 
view of Charirg-cross, or an interior of a low musie-hall, with a popular comic 
song sung by a real comic singer, are the expedients on which he finds it 
prudent to rely. It is not probable that any of his plays will outlive him, 
wanting as they are in elements of enduring interest. Mr. Tom Taylor's contri- 
butions to the English drama have been most diverse in kind and character, 
and very unequal in merit. He has failed often enough, and he has achieved 
not a few sterling suceesses. Of his successful pieces, several seem destined 
to enjoy a lasting popularity. The “‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” for instance, appears 
never to decline in attractiveness. It is rarely that a season passes in London 
without its being produced. It has probably been acted at every provincial 
theatre in the kingdom. Thefavour it meets with is clearly well deserved. Its 
merits as a domestic drama, developing a well devised story, full of effective 
situations, and possessing sustained interest, are incontestable. Wholly different 


in kind from “‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” is the other play by Mr. Taylor, that. 


is at present being represented in London. “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” is a 
poetical drama, and the success it has met with from the first has gene far 
to confute the superstition of theatrical managers that the taste for the 
poetical drama has died out in England. The favour with which “ The Rightful 
Heir ” of Lord Lytton was received, a few years ago, together with Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s latest success, suffice to dispel the illusion. It is not surprising that poetical 
dramas in which both the poetical and dramatic elements are wanting, should meet 
with no encouragement ; and the failures that have occurred, have invariably been 
due to this cause. Mr. Tom Taylor has never been averse from seeking inspira- 
tion at foreign sources. In the present instance he is avowedly indebted to 
Germany for the groundwork of the play. But its original literary merits are 
none the less great. 1t is of course doubtful whether it would have won such 
decided popularity if it had not been that Mr. Taylor had secured astherepresentative 
of the hervine, an actress of exceptional ability. Mrs, Rousby has great qualifi- 
cations for success on the stage, possessing as she does a pleasing presence and 
graceful manner, no slight capacity for depicting the most varied passions and 
emotions, and for setting forth vividly and vigorously the conception of the 
dramatist. She acted excellently in * The Fool’s Revenge,” and was seen to 
even more advantage in ““’Twixt Axe and Crown.” It is tobe hoped, however, 
thet she will attempt a wider range of characters, and appear, occasionally, in 
sume play not by Mr. Tom Taylor. She is the one actress at present on the 
London stage that we can imagine representing the heroines of Shakspeare, with 
the anticipation that she will nv iuil far short of our ideals, 


INDIVIDUALITY IN DREss. 


It isa very common and a very erroneous impression, that railways, steamers, 
and telegraphs have reduced the world to outward and inward uniformity. 
Appearances, it is true, seem to favour the assertion. In the salons of .the upper 
ten thousand, one and the same costume is seen from the Ural Mountain to the 
mouth of the Tajo, and the guests at a rout in the West End might appear at a 
ball at Macao without requiring a change of dress. The “glass of fashion” at 
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he Champs Elysées passes unobserved at Buyukdere, and the dress made by 
Worth or Madame Louise is sure to please at Rio, and to be “the correct thing , 
at Melbourne. 

_ But appearances are deceitful, and the seeming uniformity exists only on the 
surface. The fact is, that broad differences have vanished, and the distinctions | 
have become nicer, finer, and more individual. The superficial observer could 
not fail to notice, in former days, the variety of costumes in the Swiss cantons, 
and ata glance discern the very town from which the pifferario came, who played 
his.abominable bagpipe nnder the windows of his Roman hotel at Christmas. 
But since men have become so indolent as to accept whatever their tailors give 
them—-sinee women have bowed down before that hideous golden calf, the 
Demi-Monde, and consent to bear its meretricious livery—the national and even 
the provincial e has become a thing of the past; but all the greater is now 
the importance of the individual costume. 

In many a quiet town of the midland counties a number of sturdy Englishmen 
may be seen with independence enough to wear what their fathers wore before 
them, and thus to prove themselves men of ‘plnck as well of a strongly-marked 
character. It is only the man without character who looks like everybody else. 
A real individuality never fails to show itself in the outward form also, and the 
Dutch proverb, ‘‘ Clothes make the man,” ought more truthfully to be read 
backward: ‘“‘ Man make the clothes.” England still has not only its orthodox 
Quaker with his simple garb in spotless tidiness, but also the ruddy farmer in. his 
cutaway and topboots. The square-cut collar betrays the clergyman even amo 
Dissenters, and the habitué at Tattersall’s affectsin not a few cases, his ‘“‘ horsey 
dress ; the bishop still appears at dinner with his quaint silk apron, and the Uni- 
versity man still adheres to his insignia, from the crimson gown with its gold lace 
which adorns the doctor-in-law, to the modest black gown worn by the deputy- 
assistant beadle. Even the fair venture still, and with well-earned success, 
upon some variety of costume. The chambermaid knows too well how becoming 
her cap and bright ribbons are to discard them as a “ badge of servitude ;” the 
archery field and the croquet ground make a welcome excuse for special cuts and 
colours ; and even the garden costume, with it broad hat, huge overall, and stout 
gauntlets can be readily made into a bewitching disguise. Quiet cathedral towns 
and remote nooks and corners in Wales or the Northern Riding furnish the painter 
with delightful bits of quaint, old fashioned costumes, and Ireland is absolutely 
picturesque in the coquettish skill and the absurd fun which appear in the dress 
oi her sons and daughters. 5 

And who has been forced to spend a day in a provincial town of France with- 
out finding ample food for his mind in the infinite variety of striking contrasts 
and of delicate shades which he must have noticed there in the dress of the good 
people? It is only Madame the Prefect’s wife, and some great and noble lady 
of the neighbourhood, who dare display the fashions of the capital ; everybody else 
economises too much to change dresses and bonnets and caps of a sudden; they 
have to be altered and made over again more than once, and in the meanwhile 
the town presents the fashions of every year for nearly a generation. There the 
cue may still be seen to hang down many a yet unbent neck; there bonnets of the 
coal-scuttle order, mittens of Maltese lace, and low-heeled shoes are still con- 
sidered respectable, and a dress of Swiss muslin, with a rose in the hair is full- 
dress for the richest man’s daughter. 

Or an hour spent at the door of the cathedral of Siena will bring the observer 
a rich harvest of quaint and beautiful costumes, from the old Conte in his pea- 
green dress-coat and nankeen trousers, who leads the Contessa by the tips of her 
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fingers across the high stepping-stones, very proud of her black lace veil, the 
only covering of her head, her short, balloon-shaped dress of yellow satin adorned 
with crimson embroidery, and her prayer-book and fan alike inlaid with costly 
family-jewels, to the crowd of contadine in their beautiful and brilliant national 
costume. 

Or a trip ofa few hours on a trim little iron steamer lands you on the 
wharves of Stockholm, where all the power and charm of a French court have 


not yet been able to strip the native of his plain but handsome garb; and . 


the man from Dalecarlia still glories in the coat and hat which his fathers 
wore several centuries ago, when the great Vasa hid in their loyal valleys. A 
day’s journey by rail will carry you to the very heart of the Russian empire 
that surround you with novel scenery and still more novel costumes. 
The mujikn in his blue blouse, with the leather belt, his trousers 
stuffed in his boots of ‘“‘ Russia” leather, his broad flat cap, and the immense 
auburn beard kissing the hem of your coat ; and the rich banker’s wife in her 
jewelled héad-dress, her oddly cut bodice and her thick layers of rouge—are so 
utterly diffrent from all you have seen elsewhere, that you no longer think of the 
uniform mankind is said to wear. 

But above all, if you proceed to the East in the Esbekieh at Cairo, you will 
see a scene far surpassing any masked ball you ever attended, in variety of cos- 
tume and richness of colouring. ‘‘ Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
mingle, mingle, mingle,” and every race of the earth has its representatives on 
this amusing stage. The men of the Bible, the Arabian Nights, and the pictured 
stories of the Pharaohs, appear here in flesh and blood ; that young girl, with the 
two-eared pitcher on her head, is Cleopatra all over with her lascivious, almond- 
shaped eyes, her low forehead and high nose, and her luscious, swelling lips ; 
that tall, lithe Nubian with the proud carriage and noble features is no other than 

" Aladdin’s -head-steward ; and that veiled figure on the brisk little donkey, with 
the babe in her arms, resting awhile in the shade of the broad sycamore branches, 
is the Flight into Egypt, as you read it in Holy Writ. 
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A ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. 
BertHa—Writing from Venice. 


I. 


On your heart I feign myself fallen—ah, heavier burden, 
Darling, of sorrow and pain than ever shall rest there !—I take you 
Into these friendless arms of mine, that you cannot escape me— 
Closer and closer I fold you and tell you all, and you listen, 
Just as you used at home, and you let my sobs and my silence 
Speak, when the words will not come, and you understand and forgive me. 
Ah! no, no! but I write, with the wretched bravado of distance, 
What you must read unmoved by the pity too far for entreaty. 


II. 


Well, I could never have loved him, but when he sought me and asked me, 
When to the men that offered their lives, the love of a woman 
Seemed so easy to give !—I promised the love that he asked me, 

Sent him to war with my kiss on his lips, and thought him my hero. 
Afterward came the doubt, and out of long question, self-knowledge ; 
Came that great defeat, and the heart of the nation was withered,— 
Mine leaped high with the awful relief won of death. But the horror, 
Then, of the crime that was wrought in that guilty moment of rapture— 
Guilty as if my will had winged the bullet that struck hin— 

Clung to me day and night, and dreaming I saw him forever, 

Looking through battle-smoke with sorrowful eyes of upbraiding, 

Or, in the moonlight lying gray, or dimly approaching, 

Holding towards me his arms that, still held nearer and nearer, 

Folded about me at last . . . and I would I had died in the fever !— 
Better then than now, and better than ever hereafter! 


Il. 


Weary as some illusion of fever to me was the ocean— 
Storm-swept, scourged with bitter rains, and wandering always 
Onward from sky to sky with endless processions of surges, 
Knowing not life or death, but since the night was, the first day, 
Only enduring unrest till the darkness possess it, the last day. 
‘Over its desolate depths we voyaged away from all living: 

All the world behind us waned into vaguest remoteness ; 
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Names, and faces, and scenes recurred like that broken remembrance 
Of the anterior, bodiless life of the spirit—the trouble 

Of a bewildered brain, or the touch of the Hand that created ; 

And when the ocean ceased at last like a faded illusion, 

Italy’s self seemed only a vision of eld and of sadness. 

Nought but the dark in my soul remained to me constant and real, 
Growing and taking the thoughts bereft of happier uses, 

Blotting all sense of lapse from the days that with swift iteration 
Wereand were not. They fable the bright days the fleetest : 

These that had nothing to give—that had nothing to bring or to promise— 
Went as one day alone. For me was no alternation 

Save from my dull despair to wild and reckless rebellion, 

When the regret for my sin was turned to ruthless self-pity— 

When I hated him whose love had made me its victim, 

Through his faith and my falsehood yet claiming me. Then I was smitten 
With so great remorse, such grief for him, and compassion, 

That if he could have come back to me I had welcomed and loved him 
More than man e’er was loved.—Alas, for me that another 

Holds his place in my heart evermore! las, that I listened 

When the words whose daring lured my spirit and lulled it, 

Seemed to take my blame away with my strength of resistance 


Do not make haste to condemn me: my will was a woman’s, 
Fain to be broken by love: yet unto the last I endeavoured 
What I could to be faithful still to the past and my penance ; 
As we stood that night in the old Roman garden together— 
By the fountain whose passionate tears but now had implored me 
In his pleading veice—and he waited my answer, I told him 
All that had been before of delusion and guilt, and conjured him 
Not to darken his fate with me. The costly endeavour 
Only was subtler betrayal. O me, from the pang of confession, 
Sprang what strange delight, as I tore from its lurking that horror 
Brooded upon so long, with the hope that at last I might see it 
Through his eyes unblurred by the tears that disordered my vision ! 
O, with what rapturous triumph I humbled my spirit before him, 
That he might lift me and soothe me, and make that dreary remembrance, 
All this confuséd present seem only some sickness of fancy, 
Only a morbid folly, no certain and actual trouble ! 
If from that refuge I fled with words of too feeble denial— 
Bade him hate me, with sobs that entreated his tenderest pity, 
Moved mute lips and left the meaningless farewell unuttered,— 
She that never has loved alone can wholly condemn me, 


IV. 


How could he other than follow? My heart had bidden him follow, 
Nor had my lips forbidden ; and Rome yet glimmered behind me, 


When my soul yearned towards his from the sudden forlornness of absence. 


Everywhere his face looked from vanishing glimpses of faces, 
Everywhere his voice reached my senses in fugitive cadence. 

Sick, through the storied cities, with wretched hopes, and upbraidings 
Of my own heart for its hopes, I went from wonder to wonder, 
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Blind to them all, or only beholding them wronged and related, 

Through some trick of disordered thought, to myself and my trouble. 

Not surprise nor regret, but a fierce, precipitate gladness 

Sent the blood to my throbbing heart when I found him in Venice. 

“ Waiting for you,” he whispered ; “ you would so!” I answered him nothing. 


Vv. 


Father, whose humour grows more silent and ever more absent 
(Changed in all but love for me since the death of my mother), 
Willing to see me contented at last, and trusting us wholly, 

Left us together alone in our world of love and of beauty. 

So, by noon and by night we two have wandered in Venice, 

Where the beautiful lives in vivid and constant caprices, 

Yet, where the charm is so perfect that nothing fantastic surprises 
More than in dreams, and one’s life with the life of the city is blended 
In a luxurious calm, and the whole world without and beyond it 
Seems but the emptiest fable of vain aspiration and labour. 


Yes, from all that makes this Venice sole among cities, 
Peerless forever—the still lagoons that sleep in the sunlight, 
Lulled by their island-bells—the night’s mysterious waters, 
Lit through their shadowy depths by stems of splendour that blossom 
Into the lamps that float, like flamy lotuses, over— 
Narrow and secret canals, that dimly gleaming and glooming 
Under palace-walls and numberless arches of bridges, 
List no sound but the dip of the gondolier’s oar and his warning 
Cried from corner to corner—the sad, superb Canalazzo 
Mirroring marvellous grandeur and beauty, and dreaming of glory 
Out of the empty homes of her lords departed—the footways 
Wandering sunless between the walls of the houses, and stealing 
Glimpses, through rusted cancelli, of lurking greenness of gardens, 
Wild-grown flowers and broken statues and mouldering frescoes— 
Thoroughfares filled with traffic, and throngs ever ebbing and flowing 
To and from the heart of the city, whose pride and devotion, 
Lifting high the bells of St. Mark’s like prayers unto heaven, 
Stretch a marble embrace of palaces tow’rd the cathedral 
Orient, gorgeous, and flushed with colour and light, like the morning— 
From the lingering waste that is not yet ruin in Venice, 
And her phantasmal show through all of being and doing— 
Came a strange joy to us, untouched by regret for the idle 
Days without yesterdays that died into nights without morrows. 
Here, in our paradise of love we reigned, new-created, 
As in the youth of the world, in the days before evil and conscience. 
Ah! in our fair, lost world was neither fearing nor doubting, 
Neither the sickness of old remorse, nor the gloom of foreboding, 
Only the glad surrender of all individual being 
Unto him whom I loved, and in whose tender possession, 


Fate-free, my soul reposed from its anguish. 
~ — Of these things I write you 


As of another’s experience—part of my own they no longer 
Seem to me now through the doom that darkens the past like the future. 
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VI. 


Golden the sunset gleamed, above the city behind us, 

Out of a city of clouds as fairy and lovely as Venice, 

While we looked at the fishing-sails of purple and yellow 

Far on the rim of the sea, whose light and musical surges 

Broke along the sands with a faint, reiterant sadness. 

But, when the sails had darkened into black wings, through the twilight 
Sweeping away into night—past the broken tombs of the Hebrews 
Homeward we sauntered slowly, through dew-sweet, blossomy alleys ; 
So drew near the boat by errant and careless approaches, 

Entered, and left with indolent pulses the Lido behind us. 


All the sunset had paled, and the campanili of Venice 
Rose like the masts of a mighty fleet moored there in the water. 
Lights flashed furtively to and fro through the deepening twilight. 
Massed in one thick shade lay the Gardens ; the numberless islands 
Lay like shadows upon the lagoons. And on us as we loitered 
By their enchanted coasts, a spell of ineffable sweetness 
Fell and made us at one with them ; and silent and blissful 
Shadows we seemed that drifted on through a being of shadow, 
Vague, indistinct to ourselves, unbounded by hope or remembrance. 
Yet, we knew the beautiful night as it grew from the twilight : 
Far beneath us and far above us the vault of the heavens 
Glittered and darkened ; the moon, that long had haunted the daylight, 
Wan and thin, then rose ’mid the stars in her fulness of splendour ; 
And over all the lagoons fell the silvery rain of the moonbeams 
Asin the chansons the young girls sang while their gondolas passed us— 
‘Sang in the joy of love, or youth’s desire of loving. 


Balmy night of the South! Oh perfect night of the Summer ! 
‘Night of the distant dark, of the near and tender effulgence !— 
How from my despair are thy peace and loveliness frightened ! 
For, while our boat lay there at the will of the light undulations, 
Idle as if our mood imbued and controlled it, yet ever 
Seeming to bear us on athwart those shining expanses 
Out to shining seas beyond pursuit or returning— 
There, while we lingered, and lingered, and would not break from our rapture, 
Down the mirrored night another gondola drifted 
Nearer and slowly nearer our own, and moonlighted faces 
Stared. And that sweet trance grew a rigid and dreadful possession, 
Which, if no dream indeed, yet mocked with such semblance of dreaming, 
That as it happens in dreams, when a dear face stooping to kiss us 
Takes, ere the lips have touched, some malign and horrible aspect, 
His face faded away, and the face of the Dead—of that other— 
Flashed on mine, and writhing through every change of emotion,— 
Wild amaze and scorn, accusation and pitiless mocking,— 
Vanished into the swoon whose blackness encompassed and hid me. 
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Zo Bertha. 


I am not sure, I own, that if first I had seen my delusion 
When I saw you, last night, I should be so ready to give you 
Now your promises back, and hold myself nothing above you, 
That it is mine to offer a freedom you never could ask for. 
Yet, believe me, indeed, from no bitter heart I release you : 
You are as free of me now, as though I had died in the battle, 
Oras I never had lived. Nay, if it is mine to forgive you, 
Go without share of the blame that could hardly be all upon your side. 


Ghosts are not sensitive things ; yet after my death in the papers, 
Sometimes a harrowing doubt assailed this impalpable essence : 
Had I done so well to plead my cause at that moment, 
When your consent must be yielded less to the lover than soldier ? 
“ Not so well,” I was answered by that ethereal conscience 
Ghosts have about them, ‘and not so nobly or wisely as might be.” 
—Truly, I loved you, then, as now I love you no longer. 


I was a prisoner then, and this doubt in the languor of sickness 
Came ; and it clung to my convalescence, and grew to the purpose, 
After my days of captivity ended, to seek you and solve it, 

And, if I haply had erred, to undo the wrong, and release you. 


Well, you have solved me the doubt. I dare to trust that you wept me, 
Just a little, at first, when you heard of me dead in the battle? 
For, we were plighted, you know, and even in this saintly humour, 
I would scarce like to believe that my loss had merely relieved you. 
Yet, I say, it was prudent and well not to wait for my coming 
Back from the dead. If it may be I sometimes had cherished the fancy 
That I had won some right to the palm with the pangs of the martyr, 
Fondly intended, perhaps, some splendour of self-abnegation— 
Doubtless all that was a folly which merciful chances have spared me 
No, I am far from complaining that Circumstance coolly has ordered 
Matters of tragic fate in such a commonplace fashion. 
How do I know, indeed, that the easiest isn’t the best way ? 


Friendly adieus end this note, and our little comedy with it. 


Fanny.—TZo Clara. 


I. 


Yes, I promised to write, but how shall I write to you, darling ? 
Venice we reached last Monday, wild for canals and for colour, 
Palaces, prisons, lagoons, and gondolas, bravoes, and moonlight, 

All the mysterious, dreadful, beautiful things in existence. 
Fred had joined us at Naples, insuff’rably knowing and travelled, 
Wise in the price of things and great at tempestuous bargains, 
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Rich in the costly nothings that youthful travellers buy here, 

At a prodigious outlay of time and money and trouble ; 

Utter confusion of facts, and talking the wildest of pictures, 

Pyramids, battle-fields, bills, and examinations of luggage, 

Passports, policemen, porters, and how he got through his tobacco— 
Ignorant, handsome, full-bearded, brown, and good-natured as ever : 
Annie thinks him perfect, and I well enough for a brother. 

Also, a friend of Fred’s came with us from Naples to Venice ; 

And, altogether, I think, we are rather agreeable people, 

For we've been taking our pleasure at all times in perfect good humour,— 
Which is an excellent thing that you’ll understand when you've travelled, 
Seen Recreation dead-beat and cross, and learnt what a burden 
Frescgs, for instance, can be, and, in general, what an affliction 

Life is apt to become among the antiques and old masters. 

Venice we've thoroughly done, and it’s perfectly true of the pictures— 
Titians and Tintorettos, and Palmas and Paul Veroneses ; 

Neither are gondolas fictions, but verities hearse-like and swan-like 
Quite as the heart could wish. And one finds, to one’s infinite comfort, 
Venice just as unique as one’s fondest visions have made it : 

Palaces and mosquitoes rise from the water together, 

And, in the city’s streets, the salt sea is ebbing and flowing 

Several inches or more. 


—Ah! let me not wrong thee, O Venice ! 
Fairest, furlornest, and saddest of all the cities, and dearest ! 
Dear, for my heart has won here deep peace from cruel confusion ; 
And in this lucent air, whose night is but tenderer noonday, 
Fear is forever dead, and hope has put on the immortal ! 
—There! and you need not laugh. I’m coming to something directly. 
One thing: I’ve bought you a chain of the famous fabric of Venice— 
Something peculiar and quaint, and of such a delicate texture 
That you must wear it embroidered upon a riband of velvet 
If you would have the effect of its exquisite fineness and beauty. 
‘Isn't it very frail?” I asked of the workman who made it. 
* Strong enough, if you will, to bind a lover, signora,”— 
With an expensive smile. "T'was bought near the Bridge of Rialto. 
(Shylock, you know.) In our shopping, Aunt May and Fred do the talking : 
Fred begins always in French, with the most delicious effront’ry, 
Only to end in profoundest humiliation and English. 
Aunt, however, scorns to speak any tongue but Italian : 
“ Quanto per these ones here?’ and “ What did you say was the prezzo?” 
Ah! troppo caro! too much! No, no! Don't I you it’s troppo ?” 
All the while insists that the gondolieri shall show us 
What she calls Titian’s palazzo, and pines for the house of Othello, 
Annie, the dear little goose, believes in Fred and her mother 
With an enchanting abandon. She doesn’t at all understand them, 
But she’s some twilight views of their cleverness. Father is quiet, 
Now and then ventures some French, when he fancies that nobody hears him, 
In an aside to the valet-de-place—I never detect him— 
Buys things for mother and me with a quiet supernatural sweetness, 
Tolerates all Fred’s airs, and is indispensably pleasant. 
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I. 


Prattling on of these things, which I think cannot interest deeply, 
So I hold back in my heart its dear and wonderful secret 
ee I must tell you at last, however I falter to tell you), 
ain to keep it all my own for a little while longer,— 
Doubting but it shall lose some part of its strangeness and sweetness, 
Shared with another, and fearful that even you may not find it 
Just the marvel that I do—and thus turn our friendship to hatred. 


Sometimes it seems to me that this love, which I feel is eternal, 
Must have begun with my life, and that only an absence was ended 
‘When we met and knew in our souls that we loved one another. 

For, from the first was no doubt. The earliest hints of the passion, 
Whispered to girlhood’s tremulous dream, may be mixed with misgiving, 
But, when the very love comes, it bears no vagueness of meaning ; 
Touched by its truth (too fine to be felt by the ignorant senses, 
Knowing but looks and utterance), soul unto soul makes confession, 
Silence to silence speaks. And I think that this subtle assurance, 
Yet unconfirmed from without, is even sweeter and dearer 
Than the perfected bliss that comes when the words have been spoken. 
—Not that I’d have them unsaid, now! But, ’twas delicious to ponder 
All the miracle over, and clasp it, and keep it, and hide it, 
While I beheld him, you know, with looks of indifferent langour, 
Talking of other things—and felt the divine contradiction 
Trouble my heart below ! 

And yet, if no doubt touched our passions, 
Do not believe for that, our love has been wholly unclouded. 
All best things are ours when pain and patience have won them: 
Peace itself would mean nothing but for the strife that preceded— 
Triumph of love is greatest, when peril of love has been sorest. 
{That’s to say, I daresay. I’m only repeating what he said.) 


Well, of all wretched things in the world, a mystery, Clara, 
Lurked in this life dear to mine, and hopelessly held us asunder 
‘When we drew nearest together, and all but his speech said, “I love you.” 
Fred had known him at college, and then had found him at Naples, 
After several years—and called him a capital fellow. 

Thus far his knowledge went, and beyond this began to run shallow 
‘Over troubled ways, and to break into brilliant conjecture, 
Harder by far to endure than the other’s reticent absence— 
Absence wherein at times he seemed to walk like one troubled 

By an uneasy dream, whose spell is not broken with waking, 

And it returns all day with a vivid and sudden recurrence, 

Asa remembered event. Of the past that was closest the present, 
‘This we knew from himself: He went at the earliest moment, 
When the great war began, and falling, terribly wounded, 


_ Into the enemy’s hands, after ages of sickness and prison, 


Made his escape at last ; and returning, found all his virtues 

Grown out of recognition and shining in posthumous splendour,— 

Found all changed and estranged, and, he fancied, more wonder than welcome. 
So, somewhat heavy of heart, and disabled for war, he had wandered 
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To Italy seeking for solace. Abruptly his silence, 
Full of suggestion and sadness, made here a chasm between us. 
But we spanned the chasm with cofversational bridges, 
Else talked round about it, and feigned an ignorance of it, 
With the absurd pretence, which is always so painful or comic, 
Just as you happen to make it or see it, 

In spite of our fictions, 
Severed from his by that silence, my heart grew evermore anxious, 
Till last night when together we sat in Piazza San Marco, 
(Then when the morrow must bring us parting—forever, it might be) 
Taking our ices al fresco. Some strolling minstrels were singing 
Airs from the Trovatore. I noted with painful observance, 
With the unwilling minuteness, at such times absolute torture, 
All that brilliant scene, for which I cared, nothing before me : 
Dark-eyed Venetian /eoni regarding the forestiert 
With those compassionate looks of gentle and curious wonder 
Home-keeping Italy’s nations bend on the voyaging races, 
Taciturn, indolent, sad as their beautiful city itself is ; 
Groups of remotest English, the Channel always about us, 
Islanded in ourselves from the Continent’s sociable races : 
Polyglot Russians that spoke all languages better than natives ; 
White-coated Austrian officers, anglicised Austrian dandies, 
- Gorgeous Levantine figures of Greek, and Turk, and Albanian— 
These, and the throngs that moved through the long arcades and Piazza, 
Shone on by numberless lamps that flamed round the perfect Piazza, 
Jewel-like set in the splendid frame of this beautiful picture, 
Full of such motley life, and so altogether Venetian. 


Then, we rose and walked where the lamps were blanched by the moonlight: 
Flooding the Piazzetta with splendour, and throwing in shadow 
All the facade of Saint Mark’s, with its pillars, and horses, and arches ; 
But the sculptured frondage that blossoms over the arches 
Into the forms of saints, was touched with tenderest lucence, 
And the angel that stands on the crest of the vast campanile 
Bathed his golden wings in the liquid light of the moonbeams. 
Black rose the granite pillars that lift the Saint and the Lion ; 
Black sank the island campanili from distance to distance ; 
Over the charméd scene there brooded a presence of music 
Subtler than sound, and felt, unheard, in the depth of the spirit. 


How can I gather and show you the airy threads of enchantment 
Woven that night round my life and forever wrought into my being, 
As in our boat we glided away from the glittering city ? 
Dull at heart I felt, and I looked at the lights in the water, 
Blurring their brilliance with tears, while the tresses of the eddying seaweed, 
Whirled in the ebbing tide, like the tresses of sea-maidens drifti 
Seaward from palace-haunts, in moonshine glistened and darkened. 


Sad and vague were my thoughts, and full of fear was the silence, 
And, when he turned to speak at last, I trembled to hear him, 
Feeling he now must speak of his love, and his life and its secret,— 
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Now that the narrowing chances had left but that cruel conclusion, 
Else the life-long ache of a love and a trouble unuttered. 

Better, my feebleness pleaded, the dreariest doubt that had vexed me 
Than my life left nothing, not even a doubt to console it ; 

But, while I trembled and listened, his broken words crumbled to silence, 
And, as though some touch of fate had thrilled him with warning, 
Suddenly from me he turned: Our gondola slipped from the shadow 
Under a ship lying near, and glided into the moonlight, 

Where in its brightest lustre, another gondola rested : 

I saw two lovers there, and he, in the face of the woman, 

Saw what has made him mine, my own bel»véd, forever ! 

Mine !—but through what tribulation, and awful confusion of spirit ! 
Tears that I think of with smiles, and sighs I remember with laughter, 
Agonies full of absurdity, keen, ridiculous anguish, 

Ending in depths of blissful shame and heavenly transports ! 


III. 


White, and estranged as a man who has looked on a spectre, he mutely 
Sank to the place at my side, nor while we returned to the city 
Uttered a word of explaining, or comment, or comfort, but only, 
With his good-night, incoherently craved my forgiveness and patience, 
Parted, and left me to spend the night in hysterical vigils, 
Tending to Annie’s supreme dismay, and postponing our journey 
One day at least ; for I went to bed in the morning 
Firmly rejecting the pity of friends and the pleasures of travel— 
Fixed in a dreadful purpose never to get any better. 


Later, however, I rallied, when Fred with a maddening prologue, 
Touching the cause of my sickness, including his fever at Jaffa, 
Told me that some one was waiting ; and could he see me, a moment ? 
See me? Certainly not. Or, yes. But why did he want to? 
So, in the dishabille of a morning-gown and an arm-chair, 
Languid, with eloquent wanness of eye and of cheek, I received him— 
Willing to touch and reproach, and half-melted myself by my pathos, 
Which, with a reprobate joy, I wholly forgot the next instant, 
As, with electric words, few, swift and vivid, he brought me, 
Through a brief tempest of tears, to this heaven of sunshine and sweetness. 


Yes, he had looked on a ghost—the phantom of love that was perished !— 
When, last night, he beheld the scene of which I have told you. 
For to that woman there, his troth had been solemnly plighted 
Ere he went to the war. His return from the dead found her absent 
In the belief of his death ; and hither to Italy he followed,— 
Followed, to seek her, and keep, if she would, the promise between them, 
Or, were a haunting doubt confirmed, to break it and free her. 
Then, at Naples we met, and the love that before he was conscious 
Turned his life towards mine, laid torturing stress to the purpose 
Whither it drove him forever, and whence forever it swerved him. 
How could he tell me his love with this terrible burden upon him ? 
How could he linger near me, and still withhold the avowal ? 
And what ruin were that, if the other were doubted unjustly, 
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And should prove fatally true? With shame he confessed he had faltered, 
Clinging to guilty delays and to hopes that were bitter with treason, 
Up to the eve of our parting. And then the last anguish was spared him. 
Her love for him was dead. But the heart that leaped in his bosom 
With a great, dumb throb of joy and wonder and doubting, 
Still must yield to the spell of his silencing will till that phantom 
Proved an actual ghost by commonplace tests of the daylight, 
Such as speech with the lady’s father 
And now, could I pardon— 
Nay, did I think I could love him? I sobbingly answered, I thought so. 


Patientest darling, good-bye! Poor Fred, whose sense of what’s proper 
Never was touched till now, is shocked at my glad self-betrayals, 
And I am pointed out as an awful example to Annie, 
Figuring all she must never be. But, Oh, if he loves me! 


PostTscRIPT. 


Since, he has shown me a letter in which he forgives and absolves her 
(Philip, of course, not Fred. And the other, of course, and not Annie.) 
Wasn’t it generous, dear, unselfish, noble, heroic ? 


L’Envo1.—Clara’s Comment. 


Well, I'm glad, I am sure, if Fanny supposes she’s happy. 
I’ve no doubt her lover is good and noble—as men go. 
But, as regards his giving up a woman who'd wholly forgot him, _ 
And whom he loved no longer, for one whom he loves, and who loves him, 
Z don’t exactly see where the heroism commences. 


STRANDED. 


Part TuHrrp. 


T may have been that the students began it, or it may have been something in 

the grave, quiet dignity and power of the man—a something more befitting 
maturity than youth—or it may have been one of society’s little revenges ; but 
however it came about, or however it began, Professor Albert Daunton was, 
wherever he was known, spoken of as “ old.” 

It is quite true that he was a silent, reticent man—but almost all scholars are 
that ; it is true that there were deep lines of care on the broad, white forehead— 
but so are there on all thoughtful men’s brows ; it is true that he had little ofthe . 
charm and careless grace which come and go with early manhood, that his clothes 
of sober brown were somewhat baggy, and mostly sat awry upon his lean, nervous 
body—but, then, what has a grave professor to do with youth’s vanities or graces ? 
Life was solemn and earnest to the staid professor, and man’s chief aim, he said 


and believed, was self-development. 


But he was not an old man; rather a quiet, bookish one, reticent, fastidious ; 
@ little stiff and awkward, undoubtedly, but those who knew him best said, that 
if the right fingers touched the keys, his discourse was like excellent music, and 
they hinted at great depths of feeling lying serenely beneath the undemonstrative 
surface. He had been a thoughtful, retiring boy, and the ripened fruit was only 
of the kind the blossom promised. 

He was not very fond of society, and possibly Society called him “ Old Daun- 
ton,” to revenge itself for the slight. The college was his first thought, and held 
a good deal of his life and love; to his books at home he gave another generous 
slice of his affections, and to home itself another ; so, naturally, he had little left 
for the idle crowd outside. ; 


He was only a boy himself so few years ago, that it seemed very absurd ta call 


this man “Old Daunton,” It was while he was still a boy that his mother 


brought home her little baby niece one night after the funeral of its father, and 
became at once so tender and motherly to the girl that she grew up unconscious 
of any loss out of her life. So, of course, Daunton could not be so very old. 
But he was odd and queer and priggish: there was no denying that, for everybody 
said it was true, and he certainly did cling with a most stupid tenacity to the 
old fogy college, and the old home and its inmates, ‘To his old home and his 
mother,” he would have maintained; but Society said, with its wickedest smile, 
** to the little girl, turned twenty.” : 

Some stupid person one day repeated Society’s remark, so that it came to his 
ears; perhaps it was intended that it should. 

“‘ No,” he said to himself, “Iam not more fond of my adopted sister than a 
brother should be. I have, though, that much fondness for her, I hope.” 

Just then the girl chanced to pass, and the man looked down into her sweet, 
fair face, about which the golden-red hair of Berenice hung in wavy clouds. And © 
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then as he looked down into the depths of the tender eyes, and saw how fair 
she was and good and pure ; and remembering her sunny and grave simplicity, 
he felt that it was pleasant to have this beautiful woman near him ; that her grace 
and youth and wisdom made all stories of knight-errantry possible and true ; that 
her purity and simple truth helped his faith in mankind, and threw about all 
women he knew a certain glamour of saintliness and a profounder loveliness. But 
he did not love her as lovers do their mistresses; and, as for marrying any one, 
he had not thought of that yet. That would come in its own good time, as Pro- 
vidence or Fate appointed. His loves, he thought, were only to be found among 
the old Hellenic heroines. 

And with this conclusion reached so easily, he shook the gossip off, and was glad 
that he had so readily settled every thing between himself and the girl whom he 
called his sister. 

As for Margaret Daunton, she looked up to the quiet professor with feelings of 
reverence and admiration, which the least lover-like attentions on his part would 
have quickly developed into love. But while the awkward old fellow of thirty was 
courtly as a Spaniard, he was equally as cold. He was the only hero that she 
had ever met face to face—not exactlya Bayard or a Sir Philip Sidney, but a 
Bacon. He was the highest type of man she had ever known, and may be the 
highest she would ever know ; but he was not gallant and debonair, as other heroes 
shortly coming into her life would be. It was a pity. Ifhe had only beena 
little less like my lord of Verulam, a little more like Sir Philip. 


The long vacation had come tothe old College at Cambridge, as it comes 
everywhere, with the tropical heats of the summer ; and coming to the professor as 
to other men, he took his mother and Margaret Daunton down to the Jersey coast, 
selecting for their holiday retreat an old farm-house lying back half a mile from 
the sea, on the south bank of a river, shut out from all the world by surrounding 
oaks, and long, melancholy ranges of cedars. For more than thirty years, people 
from far and near have been going to that same old farm-house by the sea, in 
parties of twos and threes, until sometimes the guests have numbered thirty 
or forty, and then the bluff, honest old sailor, Captain Brown, to whom it has de- 
scended, has counted ita prosperous season indeed. 

The river, lying directly at the back of the house, is for nearly twelve miles about 
the inlet, simply an arm of the ocean, having its tidal flow and ebb, and formerly, 
in stormy weather, the less venturesome craft that sailed the sea, ran into it for 
shelter. But they must be very wise pilots, indeed, who do this now, for the 
inlet has nearly closed up, and is but a few feet wide ; though once inside the howling 
waters of the bar, there is a harbour for a hundred ships. 

The season was backward ; the rains, heavy and cold, continued on this bit of 
coast until late in the summer, keeping visitors away from it for a time. The 
Dauntons having arrived early, were for weeks the only occupants of the farm. 
The professor, who donned the old sailor’s pea-jacket and his own heavy boots, 
rather enjoyed the continually recurring rains and storms, and the loneliness of 
the place. It was a rule of life with him to hate strangers, and he dreaded the 
sunshine and clear skies that would crowd the old farm-house with them. He 
and Margaret, in the roughest weather, he muffled up in Captain Brown’s pea- 
jacket, and she in her water-proof, took long walks through the woods, across fields, 
and along river and ocean shores. It was not so pleasant to Mrs. Daunton, whom 
feeble health and rough weather obliged to keep indoors ; but it was all delightful 


enough to these two people, whose hardier strength gave to their life on the sandy 
cliffs, or under the sombre cedars, a new zest and meaning. 
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It was curious, but here the professor did not greatly miss his old books, or his 
college associations, and, indeed, they became at length only dim and far-off 
memories of toil. There is a weight of langour and laziness in the air of the 
seaside, that makes mental or physical labour altogether impossible in sunny 
weather. The dweller on that sleep-enchanted shore is content, on golden sum- 
mer days, to lie in the sun, to watch the flying clouds, to taste the saitness of the 
air, to note the flight of the sea-gull and osprey, to bathe in the swelling surf, 
to rest soul and body in the shade of the oaks and cedars, to be content to live 
drowsy, uneventful days, to forget the busy, fretting worla beyond, and to give 
time to living and loving. 

Early in July the weather was still stormy. They were all gathered about the 
low wooden houses one day, after the bath, watching the mists driving in over the 
still, unruffled waters; they seemed to be swept in before a great wind, the rapid 
flight of which they heralded and fled from. To the north-east a speck of black 
cloud was set in the sky, and as the people stood there, it suddenly grew 
wider, denser, until in a little while it seemed to cover the ocean from shore to 
shore. Out of that cloud the north-east wind came, driving the mists before it, 
causing consternation among a hundred ships, which at the first gathering of the 
mists, clewed down their sails, tacked about while yet there was time, and made 
for the broad, open sea, where they hoped to outride the gale in safety. 

The guests of the old farm stood there quiet and awed ; they heard the howl- 
ing of the coming wind, saw the sea boil up under it as it whistled inland, saw a 
hundred sail or more furling every inch of unnecessary canvas, running affrighted 
from the grim and dangerous beach, which, change as it may with every tempest, 
lies forever dotted here and there with wrecks of noble ships; and which, 
farther back, in the little cemetery on the cliffs, shows the hundred graves of un- 
known mariners who died among its hungry foam, and sent home no tidings. 

If the hundred ships and more could find safety in the open sea, they had 
already found it, for they had outsailed the dangers of the coast—all but one. 
Not a mile from shore a schooner-rigged yacht, rolling heavily and lying deep in 
the water, washed momentarily by gigantic seas, floundered and struggled in the 
waves of the coming storm. The rush of the wind had reached the land; and, 
as if in an insane defiance of it, the men on the yacht threw out their sails on either 
side, wing-and-wing, ran up their flying-jib and set the sky-sail, when the vessel 
bowed deeply forward, rose again as free and graceful as a gull, seeming only to 
touch the crest of the waves for an instant, then to plunge beneath them, but 
staggering, plunging onward with awful speed, she drove ahead into the seething 
whirl of the breakers. 

The yacht was making for the inlet, and was close enough to the shore now to 
enable those who breathlessly watched her course, to distinguish the man at the 
helm, a young fellow of gigantic stature, whom they had seen make fast the main- 
sheet to the deck with his own hands; and although his vessel plunged deep into 
€very sea, threatening to go down headforemost each moment, the young sailor 
held on her course, and fixing his eyes upon one point in the rapidly nearing shore, 


he let his vessel drive on to its apparent destruction as if it was pursued by the 


fabled Furies of the wind. ' 
Now staggering beneath and mounting triumphantly again to the surface of the 
waves, rearing and plunging like a horse unused to goading, and feeling whip and 


spur for the first time, the yacht sailed on; when, from the look-out station » 


below, about which the fishermen had gathered in haste to watch the adventurous 
craft, a signal was run up. ‘Make halfa point south,” it said. Instantly the 
yacht was squared away as indicated, when, coming full before the wind, her 
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jib-sheets were torn away one by one, the sky-sail shivered for a moment in the 
gale and then was ripped out, and fluttered away like a cloud ; yet, all unmindfu? 
of the wreck above and below, the man at the helm kept her bow that half a point: 
south, for there lay the narrow inlet, dangerous and uncertain in the fairest 
weather, as its breakers roared and broke, but now a desperate, almost a hopeless- 


chance. 
Daunton held the Professor’s arm with a fierce grip. ‘“ Will the man 
make the inlet ?” she asked. ‘Is he sure to do it ?” , 

**T do not know; itisa poor chance,” the Professor said. “ But why more an-- 
xiety for the handsome, daring fellow at the helm than for the two or three other 
men there, Margaret ?” 

“Can you look at the different men aud ask that? He stands erect, head 
and shoulders above them all. From here you can see the coward-look in their: 
shrinking figures, but there is none in his. He is not careless of his life; he is. 
bending every nerve and muscle to save himself and them, and yet, when he will 
be within a single moment of his death, he will not more certainly look it in the- 
face than he is doing now. Why should I not give my sympathy to the brave 
man insteads of the cowards there ?” 

“‘ Because, Margaret, the cowards there may have wives and children at home ;. 
and that fellow has none, or he would give this lee-shore a wide berth.” 

Then a cloud of suspicion or doubt fell between these two that had never been 
there before, and they walked on down the beach to the inlet in silence which 
neither cared to disturb. The professor was annoyed and vexed by the girl’s. 
interest in this stranger, who guided his boat among the breakers with such free 
and skilful daring ; and she, too, was annoyed that the Professor, always before 
just and generous, should withhold any credit from the brave fellow out there, 

ling so grandly for life. 

Yet what could it matter to the old Professor in whom she interested herself ? 
Were not his loves and romances away back there among the dead Hellenic fables ? 
He had said so, and yet the man’s heart beat uneasily when he saw this girl 
whom he had grown to consider his very own by every tie of gratitude and affec- 
tion, bestowing her sympathy and showing deep feeling for another, and that other 
a stranger; dimly seen as yet far out at sea. 

He had forgotten, in his annoyance with Margaret, to watch the course of the 
yacht, when a sharp cry from her suddenly drew his attention to the struggling 
boat. An ugly squall had struck her at an imminent moment, tearing out the deck 
fastenings, which held the mainsail square away, and in an instant it was flung 
aloft, caught by the gale, and wound about and around the pliant mast, which 
bent like steel. Skysail and jibs and mainsail were gone, and nothing left but 
the foresail now, which, in the gale, threatened momentarily to gibe, in which case- 
all previous efforts would be rendered futile. But the blue-coated sailor at the 
helm held the little vessel on her course as undaunted, as if he knew every drop 
of water under him. The roar and thunder of the surf were too deep for those 
on shore to hear his voice, but from his gestures they knew that he was giving 
orders which were not obeyed by the demorelised crew. 

The yacht was of twelve feet beam, while the entrance to the inlet was barely 
twenty feet in all. So that even in case the sailor’s quick eye detected the very 
centre of the channel, he would have scarcely four feet of water on either gun- 
wale. 

Captain Brown stood among his men, who, resting on the sides of the life-boat,. 
keenly watched the daring sailor. 

‘*She never ken make it, Cap’en Brown ; ef he luffs, she'll gibe, an’ ef he don’t 
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luff, that bit of canvas ’ill go by the wind,” said a smoky-skinned, wheezy-voiced 
old fellow at the Captain’s side. 

‘‘ Well now, I don’t know about that, William. It’s oncertain. You see, that 
young fellow’s got true grit, an’ he’s plucky, an’ he’sgot a clear eye an’ a steady, 
cool hand, an’ he wouldn’t surprise me if he won after all,” the Captain drawled 
out, sententiously. 

The yacht had approached the mouth of the seething hell of the breakers that 

sprang at her bows and leaped upon her deck, when she lurched to leeward, 
and her fore-sail, which hitherto had stood the fury of the gale unscathed, 
parted from boom to gaff, and directly was only a flaunting mass of ribbons in the 
wind. 

The life-boat was hurriedly run down to the shore, as quickly manned, and a 
dozen brawny fishermen stood by, ready to launch it when the little craft struck 


the bar. But she did not strike at all. She was suddenly put hard to the wind- — 


ward, the gale caught the few yards of the mainsail still unfurled about the peak, 
she obeyed the hand at the helm, and while the eager crowd looked on and held 
their breath, while a hundred seconds might be told off, the yacht lifted up her 
bow again, struck the crest of the last defeated breaker, plunged and rose, and 
plunged and rose, and the next instant sailed quietly into the unruffled surface of 
the river. 

Without any seeming haste or excitement she was battened down ; after some 
trunks and baggage were brought up from below, her shattered sails were furled, 
her rigging cut away, her decks cleared, her yawl was launched, the 1 
stowed into it, and then the crew and the blue-coated young fellow landed. 

He was met by Captain Brown, who extended his brawny hand in token of 


* welcome and fellowship, for the old fellow had been a sailor before the other was 


born 

“ Thanks for your timely signal, Captain. The little Argo would scarcely have 
brought us safely to shore without it; and in that case the golden fleece would 
have been altogether lost to me, I am afraid.” ; 

“ T dunno about that fleece, Cap’en, but I do know you’ve just saved your bacon, 
and although I say it to your face, which I shouldn’t, you’re a brave fellow, and 
I'd like to shake hands agen if you don’t mind it; also, while you're here, I’d 
like it mightily if you’d make my house you're own, just to stay at or come 
and goto, as you like; a bed’s better nor a hammock any time, and, similarly, 
dry land better nor water; but,” said the Captain, “‘ why on earth did you run 
on to a lee-shore in a nor’-easter ?” 

“The last thing first then, Captain. The yacht has settled six inches since 
she crossed that last breaker ; that strained and hammered her to death; but she 
was sinking before the gale came on, and I ran on a lee-shore,. thinking only 
of beaching her as a desperate chance for life; just then I saw your inlet here, 
made for it, got my course by your signal, and here I am, and there’s my hand, 
and I will take your bed, and again a thousand thanks to you for my safety.” 

** You ought to thank God for it, young man; for when the sea rose up to 
swallow you alive, it was His hand, not mine, that parted the waters and 
delivered you.’’ 

‘I do thank God,” the sailor said, ‘‘ with all my heart, my friend, and ”—— 

Something just then blanched the brave young fellow’s face whiter than the 
threatened death out there had done. What was it? What had stopped the 
ready current of his talk, cutting short his speech? What was it that made 
his hand tremble up to his mouth in that weak, uncertain way? Not anything 
in the old Captain’s manner, not the soft, brown eyes of the girl, timidly bent. 
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upon him; not the quiet, controlled eyes of the man on whose arm she leaned. 
Yet, for a hurried moment, he was cowed, as no mere physical danger could have 
done; he seemed to the girl to have suddenly lost his height of stature and 
bravery of bearing—to shrink and tremble before the man at‘her side. She 
looked alternately into their faces for an answer to-.his curious behaviour ; but 
when she turned to the Professor. the usual grave, reticent smile was on his lips, 
and if the two men had ever met before, there was no sign of it in the Professor’s 
eyes, which looked dully into the eyes of the sailor, absent of meaning or recog- 
nition. 
When, still perplexed at the unsolved riddle, she turned again to the other 
man, he was shaking hands gaily enough with Captain Brown; then he 
gave some directions quietly and coolly to his crew about his luggage and the 
sinking yacht. His face was turned fully towards her, and she noticed that the 
pallor and fright were gone from it, that his manner was easy and possessed, that, 
as he looked towards her, there was a bright, boyish smile in his eyes ; and when 
Captain Brown presented Mr. Luke Connor to her and the Professor, the two 
men gravely saluted each other after the fashion of gentlemen, and she noticed 
the bits of talk succeeding had nothing different in them from other bits of talk 
likely to chance between two intelligent persons when introduced to each other. 

“We must congratulate you on your escape,” the Professor said. ‘* Your 
vessel is sinking, I think you told the Captain ? ” 

“Yes, she leaked badly before, but that last thumping she got in the inlet was 
too much for her. She will be gone in an hour, if she is not already aground.” 

“‘Then,” said Margaret, her rare, sweet smile mocking the gravely spoken 
words, “I am afraid the modern Jason will have all the dangers of the voyage 
and pursuit without finding the golden fleece.” 

Luke Connor looked far out to sea as the girl stopped speaking, as if he 


weighed the dangers he had passed, before he answered her. 
“T am not so sure of that,” he said presently. ‘‘ The gods of to-day, I fancy 


are as Vigilant and strong as those older ones ; indeed, I am not sure they are 
not the same, and who knows that they did not send the new Argo to this shore, 
knowing that here the modern Jason might find the golden fleece. Adventurers 
are sailing to-day over every sea in search of it ; one is hunting in the mines of 
California or Australia, another in India or Japan, but everybody is hunting it 
somewhere. I think the golden fleece of to-day is only another name for happi- 
ness, and I am as likely to find it here as elsewhere.” 

The man’s voice had grown low and solemn and prophetic, and the girl, 
noticing his changed manner, looked at him curiously. If then he had given one 
bold glance into the pure brown eyes before him, or had dared to cast a single 
admiring look at her, or at the bright masses of the golden hair, waving so 
luxuriantly about her neck and face, she would have caught the hidden sense of 
his meaning, and if she had, she would have avoided him forever after. But his 
eyes did not once meet hers, they being still bent far out at sea; and the girl, 
too simple and true to be suspicions or to take alarm, only simply wondered 
where, among the melancholy groves of that grim shore, the golden fleece might 


a * the Professor, quicker of thought than she, and more suspicious, too, 
knew that Margaret had curiously attracted Luke Connor, and that the 
golden hair floating about her form typified to the reckless sailor Jason’s fabled 


fleece. 
The Argo had settled at flood tide, but her deck still showed above the surface 


of the shallow river. ‘She lies safe enough there,” Luke said. ‘If you think 
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her traps worth the trouble, she is yours to dismantle, Captain Brown, but her 
hull is strained and thumped to pieces.’’ : ; 

He looked back regretfully at the sunken wreck. They had been good friends 
together, the man and his boat. If, ashe said, the golden fleece was only another 
name for happiness, he had sought that in many places in his yacht. They had 
shared a good many dangers, lived true, brave lives together, struggling and 
wrestling with tempest and sea, and now the old Argo lay there in that hole of 
a river, sunk and worthless. It had been a better life than any he knew on 
shore. That was a fever of dissipation, a round of pleasure that was unwhole- 
some and vile. The only love he knew there, was the love that he had 
bought. The lips that kissed the pure brow of Psyche, had kissed no pure lips 
since ; the hand made bloody on that long-ago night, had never been clean again, 
he morbidly fancied. Yet in every hour of this man’s plunges into vice and 
wretchedness, his true, nobler self cried out for something better—for the sweet, 
manly life he had once known—for friendship and love. But he knew that men 
looked coldly on him, that fathers of pure girls never asked him to their houses, 
that mixed with the sincerest interest men ever showed him, there was more than 
one-half morbid curiosity. He knew, when he met his former friends face to 
face, that if they noticed him at all, which few did, they were quietly wondering, 
as they passed on their opposite way, how a murderer must feel, what must be 
the daily life of a man who has escaped hanging, or what distempered fancies of 
the murdered victim tortured him by night. ; 

If he could have answered them at all, he would have said no thought of being 
hanged, that no ghost of the dead man who had wronged his sister, ever came 
to him by day or night. But while no ghost ever haunted him, sleeping or 
waking, the awful crime of which his soul stood guilty was, like a second self, 
clinging close as his skin, urging him forever into the Lethe of riot and dissipa- 
tion. He only lived to forget, to get rid for awhile of his self; and the pity of 
it all was, that under the crust of vice that was on it, there was a true, manly, 
noble self, full of generous impulses, capable of heroic achievements, worthy of 
good men’s honour and affectionate regard; but indeed it was true, he had 
buried itall very deep, so that men went on remembering his crime after they 
should have forgiven and forgotten it. 

While the men whom he had known in that old, happier time placed a gulf 
impossible to bridge over between him and them, it was curious that women 
and little children, with their pure, unerring instincts, came close to and loved the 
man. It might have been partly his genuine, hearty manner, or his superb 
beauty, alive with health and strength, or his free thought and free speech 
that beguiled them and won their hearts; but whatever it was, women end 
children had been very tender to his faults. . 

As he walked beside Margaret Daunton from the beach to the farmhouse, his 
instincts telling him how pure and gentle a woman she was, his senses showing 
him how beautiful and intelligent she was, he felt as he had never done before ; 
his crime weighed heavily upon him, and he knew with deadly certainty that the 
once sweet waters of life that he had sullied, he must drink to the end; that a 
pure woman, saintly in thought and deed, was not for him to gather to his breast. 
Other men, with clean hands and unsullied name might strive to win, and some 
one marry her ; but he alone was shut out under the ban. 

In that same hour, if the old Argo, lying a sunken, worthless wreck in the 
river there, could have been made sea-worthy again, he would have plunged once 
more into the breakers with her, no matter how the bar threatened, or what storms 
prevailed or winds blew. Better the sudden death out yonder than to live to bear 
this girl’s reproach. v 
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It was not that she had already become essential to him, but it was natural that 
a man cut off from white bread for many long years, should loathe the black loaf 
forever held to his lips, and hunger for the other; or that a bare-footed q 
passing the boundaries of a fair domain, should pause for awhile to behold how 
fair it was, and then to wish that the title to it should be made clear to him and 
his heirs forever ; especially natural would it seem if the beggar’s tastes fitted him 
to enjoy such an estate. He, Luke Connor, was the man who had eaten only of 
the black bread of bought, vicious pleasures, whose nature cried out hungry for 
better food; he was the bare-footed beggar gazing over the walls of a beautiful 
domain, whose fruitful acres stretched away to the sea and sky-line—a wall which 
he might never cross, lest the cry of the keeper be raised against him, and he be 
hunted down. 

He felt that he was not a man while he could not say to this girl’s mother, 
“Give me your child, for I love her.” Other men might go to her, telling the 
reverential love they felt, but he never might. 

He could never do that: his hands were bloody; and if it were right for the 
State, or Justice, to take life at all, he had no right to his life even. It had been 
saved, and the State, or Justice, cheated out of it by a quibble, a lawyer’s shrewd 
eloquence, or the whim of a soft-hearted jury ; so he felt that he bore his life even 
under a false pretence, and that it had been forfeit long ago. Yet no man loved 
life better than he loved his. It was sweet and good to him from the rising to the 
setting of the sun; and no man would have fought more desperately to preserve 

it if a struggle came. 

But it could never be a man’s full life, he thought, unless he might love and 
marry as other men could. He knew the danger before him when it was only an 
hour old, but he did not flee from it. Let the surly keeper come, he said ; but 
he would first see the beautiful fields, the long, dim path, the friendly shadows of 
the trees, smell the fragrance of the flowers, and hear the songs of birds and plash 
of fountains. Let the keeper come ; the beggar would have climbed the wall and 
seen with his own eyes how broad and fair the landscape was, and as he was 
turned out again to wander over the rough highways, eating his black bread, what 
he had seen and heard would be a pleasant and happy memory to him forever. 
So, Luke Connor resolved to linger for a day or two with the beautiful woman, 
under the old sailor’s roof, and then he would go back to the love that could be 
bought and pleasures that bury self and bring forgetfulness. But he never would 
forget that he had seen Margaret Daunton, and that, for a day or two, he had 
stood up before her, accounted worthy of her regard and honour. 

But he did not go after a day or two, not yet after many days. He, too, after 
long, rough years, sat down by the sweet waters and ate of the blissful lotus, 
which brought dreamful ease and forgetfulness of crime and trouble. 

He sent to town to have his horses brought down, he discarded his sailor’s suit, 
and robed himself bravely, as a man does who wishes to appear at his best in the 
eyes of a woman he loves. 

The story of that old farm-house was repeating itself at every watering-place, 
large and small, along the whole coast and at every summer retreat in mountain 
or valley. The old, old story, forever beautiful and new, of two people coming 
directly to believe that “all for love, and the world well lost” is the only true 
religion. Margaret Daunton and Luke Connor had learnt that faith on the sands 
that day by the sea, I think; but then they only saw, as in a glass, darkly; and 
now, after these many days of rides and walks and sunset wanderings they would 


have died at the stake for it, bravely as any bigot of the olden time for his higher 


creed. 
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This was all very bad for the grave, old Professor of thirty. He had made a 
terrible mistake of it. If he had only, in those old days at home, been less blind, 
Jess devoted to his stupid books, less interested in his Greek poetry and College 
duties ; if he had only loved his Hellenic heroines less, and cared more for the 
beautiful, loving girl whom his stupid affection called sister ! 

But he had been so secure in his possession of the yellow-haired little girl that 


he had been in no hurry to fall in love with and marry her. There, at home, 


his dear old mother played house-dog, keeping watch and ward at the gate, driving 
all poachers away; but here, in this summer holiday, came this bare-footed 
beggar Luke Connor, claiming the fair domain, and making out a good title to it, 
too. 

He knew that he had only to utter one word into the girl’s ear to make her 
send the beggar all to sea again ; to make her great, brown eyes dilate with horror, 
to make her shrink appalled from his touch. But should he say it, that was the 
question? What was his duty? Was it the devil of selfishness that tempted 
him to go to the girl with Luke Connor’s story, or was it solely a real desire for 


her completest happiness that prompted him to tell her the man was a murderer, 


a debauchee? He knew the coarse delights, the vices and sloughs of vileness 
the man had grovelled in for a good many years past. Was he fit to marry such 
@ woman as Margaret, a woman sweet and saintly as few women were? He might 
let the old crime go, and be silent about it. God knew, there was sufficient pro- 
vocation for that, the Professor thought. He could scarcely blame the man for 
that ; besides, the man was mad when he didit. But, apart from that, was Luke 
Connor fit to be Margaret’s husband ?—and even if he could forget and forgive it, 
would others do so? If they ever married, would not the scorn and jibe follow 
Margaret, as surely as it had followed him? And how could he save her at all, 
if he kept that old, foul tale of murder back ? 

He thought it over for a long time, weighing the matter coolly in his mind. 
If he told her—well? Then the beggar, Luke Connor, with his altogether 
wrecked, miserable life, would hurry back to his old existence of bought sin, and 
Margaret would be glad that he had saved her from the ignominy of being a 
murderer’s wife—of being the mother of a murderer’s children. And for 
himself? Had he a right to think of himself at all, just then? He had, for 
he, too, loved Margaret ; and if she married Luke Connor, where would he 
carry his wreck of life? Would his books, his College, his Hellenic heroines 
supply her place in his vacant home in all his future years? 

Yet look at it as he would, the high-toned gentleman and scholar shrank from 
the task of telling her. He could not help thinking that this young fellow’s 
lines had fallen in rough places ; that if he had dropped out of good men’s 
he had been sorely tempted to his fall ; and now, just as Connor’s feet had touched 
solid ground, and his soul tasted happiness, he was about to knock it all from 
under his feet and send him back into the slough again. The more the Professor 
looked at it, the more he did not like it. It was a dirty bit of business for any 
man to do, he said. He began to doubt if happiness would be worth the pur- 
chase at that price—but, then, Her happiness, he asked himself. Might that not 
be worth paying much for to secure? He was not certain of that; women were 
curious in their likes and dislikes. After all, what had this man done to commend 
himself to Margaret’s favour ? He had simply stood up like a man in a storm, 
and successfully run his yacht into smooth water. Success counts so much with 
women, thought the Professor. 

The Professor’s mother was not a quick old lady, and never hurried to con- 
clusions by too rapid a course; yet even she, who from the hour she took 
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Margaret Daunton home, after her father’s funeral, promised to be a mother to 
the girl, and sealed her promise to her, as she crossed the threshold of the vacant 
house with a solemn, silent prayer to God, saying, “‘ As I deal with her, Almighty 
Father, so deal You with me, now and forever !’”’—even she, blind and old and. 
simple asshe was, saw that Margaret and the sailor of the Argo were a good deal 
together, and that Margaret showed she liked to be with him more than 
she had ever liked to be with the Professor. But she was not alarmed by it at 
all. She knew that her son would marry Margaret, all in his own good time—- 
he was the sultan to command, and Margaret the handmaiden to pick up the 
glove, whenever he chose to cast to her ; and strangers might come and go, but 
Margaret would be still her son’s. Of that there could be’ no doubt—she had 
settled that in her own mind, to her own intense satisfaction long ago. Yet she- 
was rather vexed that they had come to this public place at all; undoubtedly it 
was pleasant enough ; she liked the green fields, the woods, the cliffs, the roar 
of the sea, the dash of the waves, and to watch the sun fade away into the 
crimson tide ; and certainly the people were agreeable people ; but it was the girl’s. 
first look at the world, and young girls grow romantic by the sea, and altogether: 
it might distract her fancy for awhile. Indeed, the old lady thought so long 
about it, as she dozed in her chair in the porch that sunny afternoon, that she 
-resolved she would talk to Albert about the matter. 

The Professor had been out all the afternoon for a long, quiet walk on the: 
beach. He had wanted to be alone, where he could think this matter of his duty 
to Margaret over undisturbed, and settle it. When he came back to the house it. 
was all settled—the Professor had decided. But his decision was a different one 
from that which he had adopted on the beach. In the long, dim path of the 
woods, near the farmhouse, he had come upon Margaret and Luke Connor walking 
slowly towards him, wrapt in themselves, and unmindful of any thing outside 
of their own belongings ; the sod beneath his feet was soft and yielding, his step 
was noiseless, and they, unconscious of his presence, had come so near, that, 
without hearing their words at all, he had heard the low, sweet murmur of 
Margaret’s voice, and in her face he saw a light and glow of quiet happiness 
that he had never seen there before. Then the grave old professor, sorely wounded, 
betook himself and the wreck of his life into the deeper shadows of the sombre 
pines, and, stealing silently away, he began again to think it over, growing con- 
scious of something having been lost out of his life which could never come 
again. He sat there a long while, until the sun had gone down behind the cliffs, 
leaving the sea and sky filled with its crimson splendour ; then he settled it alt 
differently again, and, finally, went slowly along to his mother’s chamber, where 
he sat down beside her, with an awful shadow on his honest old face, which she, 
dull and slow as she was, quickly noted. But she began a long way off, after 
the fashion of mothers, whose tender fingers are forever prying down into the 
hurt, locked hearts of children. 

“You are tired, Albert,” she said. ‘‘ Did you walk all the way to the wreck 
of the Osprey ?” 

“* All the way, mother—and back,” he replied slowly and wearily ; for he 
knew what was coming, and wanted time. “The old ship lies high and dry, 
half embedded in the sands, too strained, I think, ever to sail the seas again.” 

¢ And can an old ship, Albert, stranded and broken, make your face like that? 
The shore lies thick with the whitening skeletons of noble ships, which you have 
seen an hundred times, and jested at.” 

‘*‘T know, mother. The stories of those wrecks are such old stories now that 
they seem unreal as fables ; but the Osprey came on only yesterday, and at the 
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:station the men showed me, lying under an old sail, the bodies of-the Captain 
and his young wife—a girl with fair hair and brown eyes, not unlike our 
Margaret. When they were last seen together alive upon the ship, the sailors 
-said they stood looking shoreward, watching the launching of the lifeboat, think- 
ing, no doubt, that their deliverance was near at hand; but before it left the 
‘shore, a wave swept over the ship and hurled them into the sea. A moment 
before, she had taken her little baby from her breast, and held it up in her arms, 
-as if, by that means, to plead with the men on the shore to hasten to their rescue. 
When the two bodies came on shore this morning, they were found lying but a 
‘few feet apart, with their faces turned towards each other. I said she was like 
our Margaret. She was; she had the same pure face, the same sunny hair, the 
‘same dainty look of gentle womanhood. It was a sad sight, mother.” 

It had been a sad sight, sadder to the man than he told; for seeing this dead 
semblance of the woman he loved lying under the coarse sail, and thinking of 
‘the easy possibility of Margaret becoming Luke Connor’s wife, he could not be 
‘certain that this dead woman’s fate would not be a better, kindlier fate for her ; 
not quite sure that it would not be better for Margaret to be washed upon the 
‘shore dead at his feet, than to marry that man. 

Then he had gone up from the sea, and from the sight of the dead it had 
-early given up, resolved to tell Margaret the worst he knew of the man; but 
“when he saw them together in the woods, hearing the low, tender murmur of her 
‘voice, and seeing the bright, buoyant look in her eyes, that was there never before, 
he had known that already he was too late, that she already loved him, and that, 
‘to have told her then, would only have made her cling the closer to the ruined 
‘man on whom the old, old curse had fallen. 

There was a long silence between the mother and son. She thought tenderly 
ef the dead woman, who had taken her baby from her breast to inspire the sailors 
in her peril of death, lying now under the coarse sail, watched over by the grim 
-eoastguardsmen of the station. He thought of the living girl whose life, he 
‘fancied, was more completely wrecked than if she were lying dead among the’ 
‘sands. Mrs. Daunton’s next question startled him. 

**Do you know this young sailor, Luke Connor ?”’ she asked. 

Do t know Luke Connor?” The man was thrown off his guard, and 
sparried for a time. “ You mean the man who came into the inlet with his yacht ?” 

Yes. Do you know him ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, then the Professor looked fairly into his old 
mother’s eyes, and did what he had never done before in all his life—he lied,to her. 

‘No, mother,” he said slowly and deliberately, as if weighing the meaning of 
every word; “no, mother, I do not know the man.” 

“T wish you did, Albert ; I wish you did. I am growing old fast, now. I am 
Aosing memory and sight. I like the young man, and I wouldrather not. Some 
‘times I feel as if I had seen him before, and again his name sounds familiar to 
meas my own, and always connected with something bad. But I never can re- 
call where I have seen his face, or remember how that name is associated with 
the record of some crime in my mind. But it is, and I wish you knew him. He 
ds a great deal with your Margaret.” ‘ 

Without looking up at all, the Professor knew that the keen gray eyes of the 
-old lady were watching the effect of those last words upon him. He reached out 
‘his hands to hers, and laying one within the other, smiled as he said, “ My 

Margaret, mother! Why mine? She is your daughter and my sister; so let 
eus speak of her as our Margaret—not mine! ” 

There was a quick shade of alarm passed over the old laly’s face, despite his 
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frank, assuring smile. ‘My son, have you never thought of Margaret Dauntom 
but as your cousin—as something nearer and dearer than cousin or sister—as. 
your wife?” 

She was trying the honest old fellow very hard just then, but he swallowed 
a big lump that had got into his throat, and, taking the trembling old hand into- 
his own, he again, for the second time in his life, looked into his mother’s face,. 
and deliberately lied to her. He fancied it was becoming easier now, when her 
happiness was likewise involved in the concealment of the truth. 

“No, mother, I have never thought of Margaret in any other relationship than. 
that of a sister, of whom I was very fond.” 

She went to him, and laid her old white head on his breast, with an awful 
sense Of loss and terror in her face, and in the trembling figure and voice. ‘Qh, 
my son, my son!” she cried, “it has been the one thought and plan of my life. I 
have daily and nightly prayed God to spare my life long enough to let me see her 
your wife. I have prayed that he would let you two together lay me away at 
the last. Is there no hope for it, no chance that you will yet change your mind ? 
She is better, nobler, more beautiful than other women are, and I have only lived 
to make her worthy to be my son’s wife. Was all my loving labour lost ? Is. 
there no chance, Albert ?” 

“No, mother,” he said, “there is no chance. She has-found a husband 
younger and better, and more suited to her, elsewhere. She already loves this. 
man, Luke Connor. I saw it in her face to-day ””—— 

She stood up and confronted him, her lips quivering, her fingers nervously: 
winding themselves about his own. ‘‘ You do not mean,” she said, her voice- 
grown suddenly husky and broken, ‘‘ you do not mean that Margaret loves that 
man? No, no, you fancied it. You know you are quick to fancy harm coming: 
to her or me; but nothing so horrible as that could be true. My memory— 
everything—seems going from me; but oh, Albert, help me to remember the 
crime that belongs toa name like his. Margaret must be told. We must save her... 
We must go away from here at once ; help me to do what isright.. Margaret is. 
yours, I tell you; I gave her to you years and years ago, when she was only a 
child in my arms. Help me, Albert! ” 

It was piteous to see so gentle and calm a life as hers had been so troubled as. 
it grew towards the end, piteous to see its one hope beaten down and trampled. 
under foot, piteous to see her anguish and pain at her great loss; but her son: 
seated her in her chair, resting his hands tenderly on her breast, as he said, 
“Mother, you must hear me now. I cannot help you to what you want. It is. 
too late, the evil has already fallen upon us. Margaret loves Luke Connor to- 
day well enough to take his crime, if he has a crime, upon herself—to share with 
him for ever his dishonoured name—if it is dishonoured. We must give her up- 
to him, not for his sake, but for her own.” 

“But you, Albert ?—what of yourself, for you loved her ?” 

“Tt does not matter, mother. I should not love her atall, if I loved myself 
better,” the poor old fellow said, wearily. “Ihave you and my home and my 


work. These have always been enough for me—they will be enough now. Our: 
care must be for Margaret ; there must be no hint to her against the honour of 


the man she loves—no reproach or suspicion against him from us. If calumny 
or unpalatable truth touches him, neither must come from us. I doubt if he has 
spoken to her yet. Let us wait and be very tender with her, for she has been: 
the steady light and warmth of home to both of us.” 

“Tf this is true, my son, that you have told me,” she said, “ then God help us. 
all. These are dark, stormy days coming to me at the end. But I will not 
speak of my trouble to her ; send her in to me. I am very tired, and need her,.’” 


t 
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When the Professor went out into the orchard where Margaret was, he looked 
Ike a very old man, indeed—like a man on whom affliction had fallen heavily, 
suddenly robbing him of youth and purpose. At the gate Captain Brown 
accosted bim. 

“ You're ailing, Professor,” he said. ‘‘ These nor’easters affect people onused 
bey sometimes. Now, they have affected you, and you aren’t well. Not a 

it of it.’ 

“You mistake, Captain Brown. I am well enough, but tired. I walked along 
the coast to the wreck of the Osprey, and the sands were heavy.” The Professor 
wanted to be alone and would have passed ov, but the old Captain was inclined, 
just then, to hear himself talk, and fancied the Professor wanted to hear him too. 
The latter stopped courteously to hear what the sailor had to say. 
~ And so you walked all the way up there to the wreck, eh? Well now, it’s 
curious how strangers to these parts will hanker after wrecks, and stories of ’em, 
but they do. Now, Professor, it wasn’t a pleasant sight to see that young woman 
a-lying there, and him beside her? No, I know it wasn’t. But we see a heap 
of such sights, an’ you might think, now, it would harden us like, but it don’t. 
Now, maybe you don’t think it, but no woman would care for that poor body 
there, tender as them sailors. They’re men, they are. But that isn’t what hurts 
’em most, though. What hurts them men is to see a crew, with a woman or a 
baby among ’em, clinging to a ship’s sides, and the winds howling like devils 
about ’em, and the big waves rolling up to ’em, hungry like to drag ’em all into 
the sea, and for them men to stand there on the shore, helpless, and knowing 
that no life-boat as was ever built could live out there, and that they can’t save 
"em, but must stand there on shore, and see ’em, after awhile, drop one by one 
into the sea. Now, Professor, ifthis Government of ours could afford it, which it 
can’t, you know, it would have a mortar down here, and we could fire a line 
to them ships easy enough ; but Government is too poor, you see. Seeing people 
calling on us to save ’em when we can’t, is what hurts us, and makes ours an 
onpleasant business to foller ; but then we do save lots that never would be saved, 
only for us, and that makes it pleasant again, you see.” 

While the old Captain, leaning on the gate, talked on monotonously, the Pro- 
fessor was looking out seaward, watching the first signs of a coming storm. ‘“ The 
wind is getting fresher, I think, Captain ? ’’ he asked. gasceen 

“Surely. It'll be a hurricane before morning ; but they'll all give this bit of 
devil’s coast a wide berth to night. It’s when it comes up in a minuté like, and 
takes ’em unawares that they come smashing onto it; but you see, Professor, 
they’ve got warning to-night.” oS 

The Captain, casting a last look at the threatening sky, went indoors ; and the 
Professor, finding Margaret, sent her in to Mrs. Daunton, and then started off 
for a long walk along the river-shore. ; 
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R. FANSHAWE?’S house and Miss Hester Campbell’s stood side by side, but 
with a difference. The gentleman’s mansion soared upward, like Uhland’s 
** Castle by the Sea,” and had a lofty portico with fluted pillars and stone steps to 
the sidewalk, and plate-glass windows of the most imposing dimensions. But 
Miss Hester’s domicile was narrow, flat-faced, two-storied, with one timid little 
step advanced from the street-door, and had an air of not wishing to intrude, and 
— being on the point of getting itself out of the way, if only people wouldn’t 
** They seem resolved that I shall go,” the consumptive little spinster sighed. 
“I am offered mints of money for my house ; and when I refuse, am elbowed by 
brown stone, clawed at by iron railings, and glared at by great windows, till I feel 
like little Red Riding-Hood before the wolf, and expect every moment to see a 
pair of wide jaws open, and eat me up quite. The very horses paw at my side- 
walk when they are drawn up in front of it, and the coachmen say things to each 
other, and point at me with their thumbs. (I wonder why it seems more igno- 
minious to be pointed at with the thumb than in any other way?) But 
transplanting would kill me, laddie. I must live out my little time here in 
my childhood’s home. When I am gone, you can do as you please.” 

The person addressed as “‘ laddie” was a stalwart young man of twenty-seven 
years at least, with a fine, spirited face, blue eyes that saved his mouth a good 
deal of talking, and thick tawny hair that fell into separate locks like plumes— 
Lieutenant Donald Campbell, Miss Hester’s cousin and heir. 

Seeing this gentleman look at her with a Scotch mist in his eyes, the little lady 
made haste to brighten up, and add, with a smile, ‘“‘ And what should I do without 
that pretty creature to look at?” 

The soldier blushed faintly all over his face; his mouth, that had been com- 
pressed, melted with something sweeter than a smile, and he turned his eyes 
quickly away and looked out of the window, to hide the sudden brightness in 
them. 

It was an October gloaming, andas he faced the window, Lieutenant Camp- 
bell looked across the narrow side-street that separated them from the next 
house, and saw a charming group framed in a living sculpture of wind-tossed 
woodbine, surrounding the library window opposite. A shadedlamp hung from 
the chandelier, and threw a circle of brilliant light into the centre of the room. 

In the midst of the light, painted, as it were, in strong relief, like one of 
those old pictures we see on a background of gold, sat Mr. Fanshawe and 
his daughter, a slim, bright girl of nineteen, both reading from the same book. 
Rose had drawn a tabouret close to her father’s side, and leaned on the arm 
of his chair, turning the leaves as they read, and his hand rested on her shoul- 
der. The same beam of light that made his forehead look marble-white, and 
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glimmered on his eye-glasses, slipped lower, dropped a gilding on her dark hair, 
and showed her brow, fair as a lily. The dark blue of her dress lay soft, fold on 
fold, against the red of his dressing-gown, which seemed to have stained her 
blooming cheeks. Miss Hester had, with good reason, called Rose Fanshawe “ that 
pretty creature.” 


The book they read must have been amusing, for all the time a smile played | 


— Mr. Fanshawe’s lips, and now and then Rose glanced in his face and 
ughed. 

As the young man gazed lingeringly at them, the readers both looked up, then 
rose to meet a visitor who came toward them from the shadows surrounding their 
golden medallion. 

Lieutenant Campbell pulled the curtain down with a snap, then lighted the gas 
and drew his cousin’s chair round before the fire, standing behind her a moment, 
leaning on the chair-back, while she looked uneasily into the transparent violet 
flicker in the grate. Then he came forward to the chimney-corner, and stood 


there, very erect, with his hands behind him. ‘‘ Hester,” he said, “‘I am not yet | 


thirty years of age ; but I am a very old-fashioned fellow.” 

There was no apparent reason why the young man should find this a very irri- 
tating fact, but his eyes flashed as he spoke. “I am so old-fashioned as to hate 
a swindler, and to be angry when I see respectable people welcome him ; ”’ he went 
on, excitedly. ‘‘ Do you know how that fellow got rich ? ” 

Miss Hester looked up wistfully into her cousin’s face, knowing full well the 
— agree of his anger. ‘‘ Mr. Francis Grey, you mean?” she asked. .* Is he 
rich?” 

“Rich? he isa Midas, ears and all. I know his history. Five years ago his 
father died and left him with expensive tastes, no profession, and a couple of 
thousand —imminent beggary, of course, for a man like him. What to do? His 
eye fell upon Albert Brandt the financier. 

“ Brandt was a relative, and felt obliged to give him a lift. He gave it in the 
way of a whisper in Grey’s ear, ‘ When Credit International stock gets down to 23, 
buy all you can get.’ Verbum sat sapienti. The fellow took heart, and set 
himself to watch and wait. Before long it was hinted that the stock was getting 
a little weak. Then it began to sink slowly. Do you know what that means, 
Hester? Can you fancy how the news was received by hundreds and thousands 
who had invested their little all there? Fancy the widows, the orphans, the 
overworked fathers of families, the teachers,—all the toiling crowd who had 
stinted themselves in the present for the sake of laying away something against a 
rainy day! You may be sure that they had pale faces and wild eyes and heavy 
hearts as that stock came down. ‘Hold on,’ Brandt said; ‘it must come up 
again.’ I suppose some of ’em did hold on as long as they could, or dared ; but 


finally there was a panic. The poor wretches rushed to sell, and save at least a — 


little, and Mr. Francis Grey bought up all that he could get, and wished for 
more. A few of the initiated snapped up the rest. Then there was a pause. 
Brandt wept with one eye, and with the other exchanged a wink with his master. 
of the cloven foot. 

‘Probably Grey wasn’t quite easy for a while. But in the fulness of time it 
was perceived that the stock, having reached its zero, was creeping up again, a 
step and a halt, a step and a halt. Then the steps grew firmer. You know 
how such things go. ‘I told you so!’ Brandt said to the hungry ones, rubbing 
his hands. They didn’t rub their hands. The mercury was out of their 
thermometers, and the bubbles burst. . 

“¢Soon there was a rush to buy in, and a sudden rise to somewhere 
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among the nineties. Grey sold out, and found himself the owner of a decent 
fortune. But the gambling spirit was upon him. He speculated in this and that— 
not honestly, but taking advantage of men’s necessities—and every thing he touched 
turned to gold for him. He is rich, and growing richer, and he bids fair to become 
a power in the land. Business men look at him with wonder; and, blinded by 
his success, forget how it was won. But, Hester, I call him a swindler!” 

While finishing his story, Donald Campbell had come out of his corner and 
walked up and down tke room two or three times. He took another turn in silence, 
then came back to lean on the mantel-piece. 

“I am a wretch,” he said, trying to laugh off his excitement. “I have distressed 
you. But see, now! Iam as mild as a May morning.” 

She smiled tenderly on him—her sole remaining tie to earth. She would have 
been lonely indeed, lacking Donald. “Keep your May-morning temper, laddie,’ 
she said. “ Let no man rob you of that, though he were a thousand times a’ 
swindler.” 

He looked at her kindly. 

“« Besides,” she added, dropping her glance to the fire again, “I don’t believe 
that he can rob you of any thing which is necessary to your happiness.” 


IT 


Miss Campbell was, as has been said, an invalid. She saw nothing of the world 
except what was visible through her windows: and one of her chief pleasures was 
to watch Rose Fanshawe. Rose was her widowed father’s only child, and the 
supreme mistress of his house and heart. To see her trip down the steps for drive 
or promenade, or more soberly on Sundays walk off to church with her father ; 
to see her preside‘at table, or receive company with that naive, blushing ascump- 
tion of dignity ; to note the little housewifely airs she took on herself ; to see her, 
when dressed for party or opera, parade up and down the long parlour to display 
her toilet to her father and the servants whose smiling faces looked in at the dcor— 
all this was very pleasant for the lonely little woman across the way. 

Mr. Fanshawe was called a stern man ; but he did not appear to be ungrateful 
for this fond and jealous care. To be sure of that, one had but to see him come 
home in the afternoon, note how his step quickened as he neared his own house, 
and how his face brightened as he glanced eagerly up at the windows, Then one 
could see him smile toward the door, and put the latch-key back into his pocket ; 
see a slippered foot and the hem ofa dress beyond the pillars of the vestibule, 
and, perhaps, hear some such greeting as this called out in a clear, girlish voice, 
Welcome home, dear !” 

A moment later they might be seen entering the library, arm in arm ; when, 
as likely as not, Rose would find it necessary to re-arrange her father’s cravat, or 
smooth the wrinkles of his forehead, or set him to rights in some other equally 
important respect, chattering, all the time, without ceasing. 

“And if what she says were wiser than the wisdom of Solomon, and more 
poetical than all the poets, he could not look better pleased,” thinks Miss Hester. 

Let it not for an instant be supposed that Miss Campbell watched her neigh- 
bours slily, or that her observation was offensive. She was not one to do that, and 
they knew that she was not, and there was a tacit understanding between them 
on the subject. 

“You see, padre mio,” Miss Fanshawe said, “I like to have the dear little soul 
look over here. It seems to amuse her. Besides, she is perfectly well-bred about 
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it, and shows as much delicacy as frankness. And I like the pluck she has shown 
in that bow-window affair.” 

For, in the face of multiplied importunities to sell, Miss Campbell had lately had 
a bow-window built upon the front of the house—a movement at once aggressive 


and conciliatory, indicating her determination not to be ousted, but also her desire 


to be as ornamental as circumstances would allow. 

In this window, the evening after hearing the story of Mr. Francis Grey’s 
fortunes, Miss Campbell sat leaning out into the soft October night, and watch- 
ing the company next door. There had been a dinner-party of gentlemen, in 
honour of Mr. Fanshawe’s fiftieth birthday, and though the greater part of 
them were ‘potent, grave, and reverend seigneurs,” the watcher felt a special 
interest in looking, for her cousin and Mr. Francis Grey were the exceptional 
yonng men invited to keep their girlish hostess in countenance. 

‘Rose received my laddie very well,” commented Miss Hester, to whom the 
open windows and curtains gave a full view of the rooms. ‘And no wonder. 
Donald’s address is pleasing, even with that touch of diffidence he has, since it is 
neyer awkward. How well his auburn hair lights up, and what a winning smile 
he has, bless him? And now comes Mr. Grey, as finished and sharp as my 
scissors. He is handsome in his way ; but I don’t like that marble whiteness, with 
black hair. It look too much like a pen-and-ink portrait of a man. A wash of 
sepia would improve him. Besides, he is too polished; and that is always a 
hard substance, I think, which takes so good a polish. Now Rose is going to 
the piano. Oh! why won’t somebody stop that organ-grinder ?” 

Listening eagerly, she caught the last stanza of the song :— 


Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue ; 
His breath’s like cauler air ; 
His very fit has music’in’t, 
As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m downricht dizzy with the thoucht : 
In troth, I’m like to greet.” 


The inexorable barrel-organ snatched away the rest, and ground it up. 

Miss Campbell recollected the story of Madame de Stael, who, expecting a 
Scottish visitor, seated herself at her harp, and greeted his entrance to her salon 
with the strains of “ Lochabarno More.”  ‘ Grace is the same the world over,’” 
she thought. “ And a simple lassie may be as charming as a queen.” 

After the song was over, some of the company stepped out into a balcony to look 
at the night, lying in Rembrandt light and shade in the streets below, overhead 
an abyss of darkness, spanned by the jewelled arch of the Milky Way, and swarm- 
ing with stars. One of the gentlemen recited Blanco White’s sonnet-—‘‘Mysterious. 
Night”—and the others were silent while they stood, and silently, one by one, 
returned to the drawing-room. 

Just inside the window, Rose stood holding the curtain-tassel in her hand, and 
industriously counting the loops in the fringe, while she listened to something Mr. 
Francis Grey was saying toher. She looked up to smile as Lieutenant Campbell 
passed her, bowing lowly, then lowered her eyes and listened again; but only for 
a moment. Dropping the tassel, she turned away, with some slow, reluctant word, 
which the other had seemed to plead for, cast over her shoulder. 

“You are too late, young man!” whispered Miss Hester, delightedly. ‘“ The 
Campbells are coming, Oho ! Dinna ye hear the pibroch ? ” 
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A few days after this dinner the commercial world had a sensation. Mr. Francis 
Grey, having gone up like a rocket, came down like a stick. Emboldened by 
his unexampled success, he had embarked in a daring speculation, and had failed. 
At any earlier period of his career, recovery would have been possible; now his 
ruin was complete. It was not only a loss of money, but of reputation. 

“T am thankful, my dear, that you were not engaged to him,” Mr. Fanshawe 
said, after having told his daughter what had happened. 

Mr. Grey had offered himself to Rose, and, seeing his chance of a favourable 
answer very small, had urged her to wait a week before deciding. In that time 
he hoped to be able to tempt her with a brilliant fortune. 

She stood silent a moment beside her father’s chair, absently watching him lay 
out, on the table before him, some accounts he was studying, ‘“‘ But, papa, 
you know I had not absolutely refused him,” she said presently. 

“He will scarcely give you the chance to do so now,” was the reply. 

**T don’t know why he should not,” she said. 

Her father paused in his work to give her a glance of surprise. 

“‘T pity him very much,” she continued, her voice not quite steady. 

Mr. Fanshawe took up his papers again. ‘‘ Of course you do? Women, and 
especially young women, often do pity without rhyme or reason. It might be as 
well if you should bestow a little sympathy on those he has ruined.” 

There was a lock of hair on the crown of this gentleman’s head which had always 
been a great care to his daughter, in consequence of a tendency it had to stand up. 
She absently smoothed it down now, and, since it would not stay, laid another lock 
over it. 

** Would you have condemned him if he had succeeded, papa?” 

This question brought a faint colour into Mr. Fanshawe’s face. ‘‘If he had 
succeeded, he would have been able to meet his liabilities,” he replied evasively. 

** And now he is not ?” 

“ Now he is not.” 

“* Peopleare very angry ?” she asked, placing another lock of hair on to that 
troublesome one, which showed signs of revolt. 

* os mY ready to tear him in pieces, Ruse. There are a dozen actions out 

** But he expected to be able to pay, didn’t he?” 

“Just as 1 might expect that there will be fine weather a year from to-day. 
He meant to pay if he could; but the chances were ten to one against him.” 

_ “Isn’t that the way he has been making money all along ?’’ Rose asked in a 
more a voice, and let her hand slip down to her father’s shoulder, where 
it rested. 

Mr. Fanshawe began to suspect that he was being rather cleverly cross-ques- 
tioned, and he did not like it. ‘“ You don’t understand these subjects, my child,” 
he said, with atouch of impatience. ‘‘ Public opinion pronounces against Francis 
Grey, and we have no more to do with him. I shall probably give him a civil 
recognition when I meet him ; but if he has the bad taste to put himself in your 
way, I wish you to take no notice of him. It is well known that he was a suitor 
of yours, and you cannot be too decided in letting it be seen that the affair is at 
an end.” 

He finished with a short nod, which meant that there was no more to be said on 
Lhat subject. 

“« Papa, I pity him very, very much,” said Rose again. 
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Her father dropped his papers, stretched an arm, and drew her round in front of 
him. His face wore a startled expression. ‘* My dear child,” he said, ‘‘is this. 
going tohurt you? Did you mean to accept him ?” ; 

“No, I did not,” she answered quite steadily. ‘‘ But I do not think it right to 
desert him because every one else does. Of course, he has done wrong; but that 
isn’t what people condemn him for, or they would have been shocked a good while- 
ago. And, maybe, papa, if his other ventures had been frowned upon, he would 
not have made this.” 

: Mr. Fanshawe dropped his daughter’s hand, and drew back with an air of dis- 
pleasure. 

“Don’t be vexed! ” she added hastily. “I can’t help thinking, you know: and 
that is the way the affair looks to me.” 

If Mr. Fanshawe had felt that he was on lofty and unassailable ground, he might 
have reasoned with his daughter. But he had already been at some pains to convince 
himself that he was not a tardy moralist, and it was mortifying ‘to find that his 
suspicion was her conviction. ‘“ We will drop the subject, if you please,” hesaid 
coldly, and resumed his employment. 

Rose went to the window, and stood there looking out into the early twilight. 
“Poor fellow!” she thought, “what will he do? Perhaps he will kill him- 
self. I wish somebody would be good to him. But no one will. I’m sure 
of that. I haven’t lived nineteen years for nothing. When my father won’t 
be merciful, I can’t expect any one else to be. Oh, dear! I’m awfully afraid I 
shall get to like him immensely if this goes on. Nature and I abhor a vacuum ; and 
there will be such a dreadful void of pity and affection about Francis Grey, I sha’n’t 
be able to keep from rushing in to fill it up.” 

“Papa!” she said, turning round, but without leaving the window. 

He looked at her coldly. 

“If you were to speak kindly to him, and give him some good advice, don’t 
you think it would be better?” 

“ Certainly not!” he replied with decision. ‘And now, will you have the 
goodness to recollect that I have dismissed the subject ?” 

With a sigh of perplexity Rose returned to the window. Presently a servant 
entered, and gave her a letter. She glanced listlessly at the cover, wondered a 
little who her correspondent might be, broke the seal, and immediately became 
absorbed in the contents. 


After a while her father’s attention was attracted by a sound very like weeping, : 


and, glancing that way, he saw Rose leaning in the shadow of the curtain, with 
her face in her hands. 

ab hat’s the matter, child?’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, I didn’t mean to be cross, 
dear.’ 

Rose went to him, wiping her eyes. “ There, papa,” she said, ‘‘ you can’t help 
pitying him after that.” 

Mr. Fanshawe’s countenance changed as he took the letter and settled him- 
self back in his chair to read it. Rose had not, then, been grieving over his 
displeasure. 

If Mr. Francis Grey had known into what hands his missive was to fall, its 
composition would, doubtless, have been more carefully considered. But, addressi 
himself only to Rose, and thinking only of her, every line he wrote was cal 


to exasperate her father. He didnot dream of renewing his offer of marriage, 


' the young man wrote, but he begged for her pity and sympathy, and for a few 
lines assuring him at least of her friendship. “I had no right to risk the p 

of others, I own,” he admitted. ‘“ But if I had succeeded, those who are now 
the loudest in denunciation would have been first to praise.” 
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Mr. Fanshawe’s face grew dark as he read, and having finished, he crushed the 
letter in his hand, and tossed it contemptuously into the fire. Facing his daughter 
then, for the first time he saw in her the reflection of his own haughty spirit. 

“Father,” she said, “you have burned every word of that letter into my 
heart 

“Rose,” he exclaimed, angrily, “‘ you astonish me! I thought you had more 
sense of propriety. Let there be anend to this. I will inform Mr. Grey 
_— I think of his trying to draw my daughter into a clandestine correspon- 

ence,” 

Rose was very pale, but quiet. ‘‘ I should like to write to him,” she said. 

forbid it! ”’ 

She was silent a moment ; then repeated, ‘‘ I really think I shall write to him, 
Mr. Fanshawe looked at his daughter, too astonished and indignant to speak 
at once. Her calmness, no less than her unexpected defiance, had taken him 
completely by surprise. Evidently she needed a strong hand. He must make 
short work of it, or his authority would be gone before he knew it. ‘ Rose,” he 
said deliberately, “‘ when an answer to that note goes out of this house, you may 
go with it—and not return! ” 

“Very well,” she answered, quietly, and, after a moment, left the room. 

That evening Miss Campbell saw no pretty family group in the house across 
the way ; but on the curtain of Miss Fanshawe’s chamber was the silhouette of 
a lady, writing, and in the library a gentleman alternately walked up and down, 
and fretfully tossed over a litter of papers, with which he seemed to be out of 

tience. - 

Mr. Fanshawe was not alarmed, though he was mortified and angry. A 
woman’s revolt is usually so trivial and short-lived, her heart beating ever against 
her brittle will, that men seldom regard it with any feeling more serious than 
impatience or contempt, Her “last word” has been well interpreted by one 
who well knows :— 

What so false as truth is, 
False to thee ? 


Where the se t’s tooth is 
Shun the 


Where the apple reddens 
Never pry, 

Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I! 


Doubtless Rose Fanshawe's father expected such a submission from her. 


IV. 


The next morning breakfast passed almost in silence, the father stern and 
taciturn, the daughter pale, and rather wistful, each waiting for the other to 
approach the subject of their difference. When they left the table there was a 
moment of embarrassment, for that was the time when Rose embraced her father, 
and wished him a happy day. 

Mr. Fanshawe buttoned up his coat, and drew on his gloves, waiting for un- 
conditional surrender and the usual “Good-bye.” They did not come. Rose was 
one of those purely sincere persons, with whom a caress or a tender word is a sign 
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of love and peace. She had never learned, disdained to learn, the trick of hollow 
sweetness ; and she had never been taught the duty of humility and submission. 

She, too, waited, but finally asked, “‘ Papa, have you thought over what we 
were speaking of last night?” 

He put his hat on to go; the slight relenting of his face chilled at once. “I 
could have but one thought on the subject,” he replied severely. ‘I hoped and 
expected that by this time you would regret your absurd and disrespectful conduct.” 

“ Aren’t you willing I should write him a note, telling him that I am sorry for 
him, and you read it before it goes?” 

Mr. Fanshawe turned, with his hand on the door-knob. ‘‘ Rose, your persist- 
ence is an insult to me. If you mention this subject again, I shall order you to 
leave the room. For the last time I repeat, I forbid yon taking any notice what- 
ever of Mr. Francis Grey.” 

‘* And you mean all you said about it last night, papa ?” 

“Every word! When an answer to that letter goes out of this house; you 
may go with it.” 

He said no more, but went out without a backward glance, and Rose, sighing 
heavily, returned to the library. Reaching the centre of the room, she forgot to 
go any jarther, and stood there, locked in thought. Presently her thoughts broke 
out in soliloquy: ‘My father is a very able man; but he can make mistakes, and 
he has made one with me. He forgets that I have a mind of my own, and a 
right to my own opinions, and to have them treated with respect. Since I have 
been made, I must grow. And yet, Iam a sort of heliotrope, and if he would 
only shine on me, I should be pretty sure to grow his way. Butnow I feel very 
implacable. I suppose I take it from him.” 

When Mr. Fanshawe came home that night he saw no smiling face in the win- 
dow, and no cheerful greeting met him at the threshold. “I did not know that 
Rose could be sulky,” he thought, and opened the door for himself. 

A note addressed to him lay on the hall-table. He tore it open, and read :— 


“ My Dear FarHer,—Since you are master in your own house, my note and I 
are going out together. Iam sorry to disobey you, but it isn’t in my heart to 
let any one in trouble cry out to me and never give in reply a word of pity. I 
am going to Mrs. Bond’s, and I shall be very careful, and no one will know from ~ 
me why I am there. When you want me back you can let me know, and I shall 
be very glad tocome. Your affectionate daughter, 


Rose.” 


Whatever the father may have suffered in reading that, no one knew it. 

‘“‘Hasn’t Miss Rose come in yet, sir?” the servant asked when he went down 
alone to dinner. - 

“She will not be in to dinner,” was the concise reply. 

© Am I to sit up for Miss Rose, sir ?” he was asked, as he went upstairs that 

ight. 
by She will not come back to night,” he replied. 

Days passed without her being summoned home: weeks and months passed, — 
and still there was no sign of invitation on the one side, or of penitence on the 
other. 

‘‘ Tt is not so much the mere fact of her writing the note,” Mr, Fanshawe said 
to himself. ‘‘It is the disobedience, the defiance, and ingratitude. A principle 
involved, and she must humble herself.” 
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“‘T don’t mind so much that he sent me out for nothing,” thought Rose. “ But. | 


since he has sent me, of course I shall wait till he calls me back again.” 

And so the two, gently calm in appearance, but as immovable as rocks, held to- 
their will in silence, satisfying no person’s curiosity, and refusing to listen to their 
own hearts or consciences. 


V. 


Winter passed away, and spring came. There had been a succession of wild 
storms, March coming in like a lion; but at length the lamb appeared. A last 
fling of rain, sharp as a lash, out of the darkening east and into the reddening west ; 
a last growl that ended in an exhausted sigh, and all at once there was spring, 
a melting loveliness over earth and sky, rosy and rain-washed and still. In such 
stillness the last vestige of the storm disappeared, and the heavens balanced the 
waning glory of the sun and the waxing glory of the moon. Then the starry 
beam tilted, and it was night. 

Miss Hester Campbell, paler and frailer than ever, sat in her bow-window, with 
her cousin beside her. He had been away all the winter in the Mediterranean, 
and they were just subsiding into quiet after the excitement of their first meeting 
since his return. 

“When spring comes, I always want: to live,” she said, sighingly, as she 
looked out. ‘A pale little hope, about as largeas a snowdrop, and as fragile, 
springs up in my heart.” 

“My poor Hester! ” exclaimed the soldier, taking her shadowy little hand in 
his strong one. 

“ But I don’t mean to complain,” she added hastily. ‘Indeed, I have but 
one real trouble, and that is that desolate house,” glancing across the way. 

‘‘ Hasn’t he taken the young couple home?” asked Lieutenant Campbell, in a 
constrained voice. 

“ The young couple, Donald? Nonsense!” his cousin exclaimed. ‘ That’s. 
what comes of your getting none of my letters. There was no thought of their 
getting married. The trouble must have been about something else, nobody knows 
what. Didn’t you hear that Brandt came to the rescue and sent Grey off to the: 
East in ene of his ships? It was an escape, though. He had to run away in 
the night. Mrs. Bond says that he came to her house once after Rose went there,. 
but she wouldn’t see him.” 

At Miss Hester’s first word her cousin dropped her hand; but not before she: 
felt a strong pulse fly to each of his finger-tips. 

“‘ Have you seen her?” he asked. 

‘Rose? No. Well, Ann, what is it ?’—to the servant. 

‘* A lady to see you, Miss Campbell,” was the answer. 

The visitor came forward swiftly, and stood in the moonlight—Rose Fanshawe. 

“Please don’t disturb yourself,” the girl said in a soft, hurried voice that. 
sounded as if she were out of breath. “Sit down again. There! I want to 
talk with you alittle while. But you are engaged ”—perceiving that Miss Camp- 
bell was not alone. 

The gentleman came out of the shadow. 

“Oh! Lieutenant Campbell! You are welcome back. I heard that you. 
had been away. But I want to talk to your cousin, now.” 

‘“T’ll finish my cigar downstairs,” he said. ‘ And when you are ready, let me 
know, and I will go home with you.” 

“Miss Campbell, I want you to tell me about my father,” Rose began abruptly» 
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the instant the two werealone. ‘ There is no one else whom I would ask, and 
no else who can tell me what I wish to know. You see him often, of course. Do 
you think he is lonely? Do many people go there? Does-he look well?” 

‘My dear, he seems to me desolate,” Miss Hester said gravely. ‘I think he 
often spends the evening quite alone. And he does not look well.” 

‘Don’t say desolate!” Rose cried out sharply. ‘‘ That is a terrible word. 
‘What have you heard him say, or seen him do? When did you see him last?” 

Miss Fanshawe’s face looked quite pale in the moonlight, and her cheeks had 
lost something of their roundness. Her friend noticed that, and took her hand 
kindly, ‘“Iheard him speak yesterday,” she said. ‘‘ When he came home in 
the evening a little girl was running alone before him, with a package in her hand. 
Evidently it was something very precious. But she was too eager and delighted 
to mind her steps, and just in front of your house she slipped on the wet pave- 
ment and fell. There was a little crash as she fell, and bits of painted china flew 
about. Mr. Fanshawe took the poor little sobbing thing up—he is very kind to 
children, my dear—and asked about her mishap. It appeared that she had, for 
a long time, been saving up her money to buy her father a birthday present, and 
had got a little ornament ; and there it was ! 

“* When she had finished her little story, crying bitterly all the while, he gave 
her the money to buy another. ‘It was better to break that than your father’s 
heart,’ he said, and went up the steps to his own house, where there was no child 
to welcome him. He looked very sorrowful, and he seems to be getting old. I 
think he stoops a little.” 


VI. 


It is never pleasant to sit alone at table, especially at evening, when loneliness is 
jess tolerable. ‘Mr. Fanshawe had found this to his cost. But he could not bear 
to invite company. ‘While his daughter’s place was vacant he could fancy she 
was only lingering a moment—that presently the door would open, a slight shape _ 

come tripping in, a bright cheek touch his faded one, and his own dear little girl 
put to flight, by her gay presence, all the cruel imaginings that had been torment-. 
ing him. ‘To-night, his trouble pressed more heavily than ever. He left his 
dinner untouched, went into the library and tried toread. But the page might 
as well have been blank for any sense he took of it. The book dropped from » 
his hand, and he sat looking into the fire, and thinking—not such thoughts as the 


young have, when life is all before them, but such as come to those whose illusions | 


are faded, and who feel upon their souls the grasp of solemn realities. Till that 
proud, rebellious daughter left him, Mr. Fanshawe had scarcely thought of age or 
death. “His heart could not grow dull with her young heart bounding: so near, 
and grey hairs did not trouble him when her pretty, prying fingers found them 
out, and her sweet voice chid him so merrily. He -could hear her loving non- 
sense in his ears now. ; 


His eyes grew dim, and long rays stretched, trembling, towards them from the 


That miserable affair of Francis Grey’s! Mr. Fanshawe owned to himself 
now that he had been hasty, and that Rose, in spite of her disobedience, had 
shown the nobler spirit. ‘‘ Other girls might have been more obedient, without 
being any better,” he muttered. ‘I don’t want a daughter of mine to be led by 
a ring in her nose. It is only in the light of religion that she has done wrong.” 
. It is evident that she will not come till I have humbled myself to ask her,” 
he said. ‘I thought I could not do that ; but to-night ”— , 
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He drew a table to him, and wrote one line: “ Rose, will you not come home 
to your father ?””—his eyes filling as he wrote. When the note was sealed and 
directed, he dropped his face into his hands, and wept like a child. It was cruel 
that he should have to ask her, even if she should come willingly at his summons. 

The door-bell rang as he sat there. He wiped bis eyes hastily, and turned 
his face from the light, 

“Do you want anything, sir ?” asked Thomas, putting his head into the room. 

‘No. What should make you think I want anything. The street door-bell rang.” 

** Yes, sir,” said Thomas, lingering. 

“ Confound the fellow !” said he to himself, ‘* He’s prying—thinks something 
is the matter since I ate nodinner.” ‘‘ Well, Thomas,” —aloud—‘“ what are you 
waiting for? Did anyone come in?” 

“Yes, sir! No, sir!” replied the butler, in a highly lucid manner. 

** Try to make up your mind about it,” recommended his master dryly, with- 
out once turning his face towards the door. 

“ Yes, sir!” said Thomas again, and withdrew in a fumbling way, obeying the 
imperative wave of a hand that was not Mr. Fanshawe’s. 

Left to himself again, the master of the house, with a long-drawn sigh that 
told of a weary weight at heart, went back to his bitter musings. 

“ Father!” said a breathless voice at his side, at. his shoulder, where a tearful 
face drooped. ‘‘ May I stay with you? I’ve waited and waited—and, oh ! father, 
you would have called me back long ago if you had known how I was, how I 
wanted to come.” 

After all, the harvest of him who sows only human love may be very sweet. 
Or isit, as Coleridge says, there is religion in all deep love ? 

‘* You're not growing old, are you, papa?” she asked, after a while, winking 
the tears off her eyelashes that she might see him, but in vain, since they gathered 
again immediately. 

‘*T was old an hour ago, my child,” he said. 

She made a great effort, and wiped her eyes with both hands. “ Now, papa, 
won’t you please stand up?” 

Mr. Fanshawe stood up obediently, but with some wonder, possibly with an 
impression that he was going to be put upon oath. : 

Rose looked him over with anxious criticism. Then a triumphant laugh and 
blush broke together into her face. “You don’t stoop one bit!” she cried, em- 
bracing him with transport. ‘“‘ And now”—>pressing him into his chair again in 
her pretty, half-imperative, half-entreating way, and kneeling down beside him— 
‘chow shall I ever tell you half how sorry I am? I don’t mean to say,” she cor- 
rected herself, “ that I am sorry I gave him a kind word, but I am sorry I did 
it without your consent. For I could have got your consent—you know I could 
—papa, if I had coaxed long enough for it. I could coax anything out of you, 
you dearest and most indulgent father, that a hard-hearted ungrateful girl like me 
ever had! And I’m sorry I hadn’t gone on my knees to you afterwards. I would 
if I had known that you wanted me to. You see, papa, 1 thought I wes doing 
right, and I forgot that my first duty was to you.” 

“Your first duty was to God, my dear,” he replied. ‘‘ But how could you know 
that when I never taught you, and when I myself forgot that duty? Let us 
mutually forgive, and try to do better in the future.” 

After a while, when she had given her father an account of the manner in 
which she had spent the winter, Rose told of her visit to Miss Campbell, and that 
Lieutenant Campbell came home with her. ‘‘ And, come to think of it, I don’t 
believe I was quite civil to him,” she said. “I didn’t thank him or say good night. 
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was wild to reach you.” She mused a moment, with her eyes upraised and 
fixed on the lamp-flame ; then added, more softly, “‘ But I recollect he said some- 
thing before he turned away. It sounded like ‘God bless you!’ That was very 
good of him. Young men don’t usually speak so. I would rather one should 
say that to me than pay me the finest compliment.” 

Unnoticed by her, Mr. Fanshawe watched his daughter closely while she spoke, 

“ That is a young man whom I esteem highly,” he remarked quietly. 
Be ay you?” said Rose, with a pleased, unconscious smile, her colour deepening 

y- 


Lieutenant Campbell’s hand was on the door-latch when he heard her speak 
hls name, and came quickly back to her. ; 

“T thought,” she began, then stopped. From his height he looked down with 

iling eyes upon the dear girl, with her frank, bright, blushing face. 

‘I’m afraid you will think I don’t know my own mind,” she said in some 
distress, ‘“ But when I saw you going, I thought that perhaps I know well 
enough now, without waiting a week. I’m pretty sure that if you and papa are 
willing, I am—that is—I meant to say’”’—— 

What Rose meant to say must forever remain a matter'of doubt ; for that sen- 
tence was never finished. 
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THE STATUE CALLED THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


F the realistic works of antiquity, the so-called “‘ Dying Gladiator” is, perhaps, 

the best, ‘‘ The wondrous excellence of this statue has attracted the eyes of 

all observers,” says Bottari (1). It is a sad subject, simply treated. A rough, 

strong man has fallen, with a deep stab in his side. As he instinctively raises 

himself on one arm, his waning strength fails; and he remains, with slackened 

muscles and dropping head, his face wearing that half-stupid, half-suffering look 
which so often accompanies a violent death,— . 


His manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one. 


If this work is admirable as a whole, it is not less admirable in its details,— 
the short, stiff hair growing low on the brow, and clotted with the sweat of battle ; 
the great and well-turned limbs; the thick hands and feet; the wild, martial features 
and broad jaw. It is a barbarian warrior. 

Little is known about the statue. Once it stood in the Ludovisi Villa ; and it was 


bought, in the beginning of the last century, by Clement XII. The entire © 


right arm is a modern restoration, said to be the work of Michel Angelo. It is 
beautifully done, too harmonious, indeed, and too carefully proportioned, to sug- 
_ gest the work of a sculptor usually so coarse and careless as Buonarotti. 

We may say, with certainty, that this belongs to the division of portrait figures 
or copies from nature, as distinguished from ideal figures, where nature serves as 
the point of departure. These two divisions are more or less marked in all art. 
The Egyptians had ideal or conventional profiles for their gods; but they had 
portraits when they would represent a negro ora Syrian. The Etruscans, on 
t ieir earlier vases, gave portraits of their peculiar type, with its singular, truncated 
nose, and straight, stiff beard. It was only on the introduction of Greek models 
that they began to use an ideal profile. The Greeks themselves sharply distin- 
guished the portrait from the ideal. There is no greater mistake, nor any 
commoner, even among educated people, than the supposition that the Hellenic 
races had the nose and forehead in one line. Not to mention Socrates, with his 
large rounded forehead, and excessively pug nose, there will scarcely be found an 
historical Greek whose features are regular. The same truth will, of course, hold 
for Roman art, because it was really not Roman, but Greek. Among the portrait 
busts of distinguished Romans, we observe, at least, two well-marked types ; one 
with a rather round head, and close, curly hair and beard; the other with a 
square, massive head, flat on top, and with straight hair. Ofthe first type, Marcus 


(1) Musei Capitolini, vol. iii. p. 153, 
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Aurelius is an intellectual example. Among the sandy-haired Scotch-Irish may 
be seen such men in our own day. Of the second type, Tiberius is a good 
instance. This face is very rare now; and the best example is, perhaps, that of 
Napoleon. In addition, we must note a good many aberrant heads, such asalways 
exist among civilised nations. The bust of Seneca is particularly striking in this 
respect. With his lean, wrinkled face, and big nose, he might as well be American 
as Roman. Such busts were faithfully copied from their originals ; but there are 
those that belong to a third division of art, which combine the other two, and in 
which the ideal is used with the portrait, to produce a particular effect. Thus, 
when Augustus is represented as a demigod, there are added to his portrait certain 
characters of grandeur. An instance of this treatment in modern times is the 
likeness of Cesar, in his history, by Napoleon IIL, where the artist has so com- 
bined the traits of Julius Cesar with those of the First Napoleon that the result is 


laughable. 


Our “ Gladiator” is a portrait, but the portrait of an individual to express a 
national type. This kind of statue is very rareinGreekart. Thereis, in the Tribune 
of the Uffizi at Florence, a figure usually called the Knife Sharpener (1), which is of 
the same character. It as truly represents the peasant of a civilised country as the 
other portrays the untamed forest warrior. What may be called a system of 
comparative guessing has been used to find out who this warrior is :—Thus, 
Guess No.I., by Bottari(2). ‘‘ He is a Dying Gladiator, because he has a rope 
round his neck, and a broken trumpet under him; and trumpets were blown at 
the shows. Doubtless this is the statue by Ctesilaus, mentioned in Pliny (3),—‘a 
wounded man sinking, in whom you could tell how much life was left.’” Excel- 
lent Giovanni Bottari was not well satisfied with his own guess. He could not 
help acknowledging that gladiators were a low set, to whom statues of merit 


would hardly be set up ; that they very seldom fought naked ; andthat trumpets, , 


although blown at the shows, were perhaps, not blown by the gladiators them- 
selves. Moreover, it does not appear that the wounded man of Ctesilaus was a 


gladiator. 


Guess No. II., by Winkelmann (4). “ He is a dying Greek Herald,—say Poli- 


fontes, killed by Cdipus, or Euritheus, slain by the Athenians. Decidedly he is. 


not a gladiator, because the statue belongs to the best Greek period, when the 


Greeks knew nothing of gladiators, On the other hand, his trumpet indicates a - 


herald, and so does the cord round his neck, which trumpeters were said to wear 
to prevent bursting a blood-vessel! ” (though one would think such a ligature 
might have the opposite effect.) But conscientious Winkelmann is no less op- 
pressed with scruples than the excellent Bottari. Heralds only blew trumpets at 
the Isthmian games; and they were not killed at the Isthmian games. Again, 
why should a herald have a large shield and a sword? 

Guesss No. III., by Carlo Fea (5). ‘‘ He isa Spartan trumpeter, or else a 
barbarian shield-bearer ; witness the moustache, and the shield, sword, and trum- 
pet.” Fea was not troubled with doubts; plainly he thought he had got the 
statue in a corner, where it might take its choice between trumpeting and shield 


(1) Called ?Arrotino, Fea supposes it was in a group representing the flaying of 
Marsyas.—WINKELMANN: Storia delle Arti del Disegno, ii. 314, not-, 


(2) Musei Oapitolin', wdi supra, 1755. 

(3) Plin, Lib, 84, xix, 14. 

(4) Op. Cit. ii, 204, 1783. 

(5) Winkelmann, wdi supra, p. 208, note. 
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bearing, but could not be allowed to equivocate any more. Indeed, Fea, ix 
children would say, “burnt” very much! He hit near, enda!l about; especially 
when he notices that the “ rope” round the neck is fastened in a curious way. 
Why did he fail to see that it was not a rope at all? 

Guess No. IV. (and last) by Nibby (1), who lays bis finger on the neck appen- 
dage, and says, “ Rope, not at all! That is a twisted Gallic collar,—a torquis, 
or tore; andthe man is a dying Gaul.” Immediately, the antiquaries feel very 
mnch as the dinner company felt when Columbus made the egg stand on its enc 

The statue is “A Dying Gaul.” It is a pity to compel future sight-seers of 
his race, or of races of his kindred to give up “‘ The Dacian Mother,” and “ The 
Rude Hut by the Danube ;” but, as wi!l be seen, the hut was by the Baltic, if 
iadeed, it were not by the Shannon : and the Gaul was not “ butchered to m«ke 
a Roman holiday,” but, to all appearance, he went into battle with as little 
compulsion as any Pat Malloy in any “fighting Irish” regiment of them all. 

To this discovery, the clue is in the torguis. The torquis, or neck-twist, is 
one of the most ancient ornaments known to men, and one of the most persistent. 
It is found in the dawn of art ; and the Turkish “ bangle” of to-day is the same 
thing, except that it is worn on the wrist or ankle, instead of about the neck. If 
Bottari and Winkelmann had consulted old Johann Scheffer (2), they would 
have found a hint that would have served them in good stead. 

Scheffer wrote a short monograph on collars and necklaces, wherein he 
brought together the most important classic descriptions. He divides them into 
several classes. 1. Circulus,a solid, close-fitting band, like a hoop, but cut at 
one point, so as to be bent back to admit the neck, end then closed again. 2. 
Torquis, a loose collar, made of slightly movable rings, twisted from a con- 


tinuous wire, and hanging low on the neck. 38. Catena, Catenula, or Caitella, 


a chain of loose links, arranged in simple or complex order, and hangiug down 
to the chest. Besides these, there were the Monile, Phallera, and Segmenta., 
more complicated and varied forms of bands and necklaces. To the ménilia b- 
long the many beautiful necklaces with gold pendants that have been so cleverly 
copied by the modern Roman goldsmiths (3). The neck-ornament of our Gaul belon+s 
to the first class of Scheffer, although it does not appear that the Romans used the 
word circulus in this sense. At any rate, no classic quotations are given; and 
Forcellini has not this meaning under the word. Castellani, whose knowledge of 
Etruscan and Roman gold-working is minute, says, “ The torquis is an ornament of 
gold, made either of a wire cut in spiral lines like a screw, or of a bundle of very {ine 
threads twisted spirally over another thread which supports them ; in both cases 
giving the form of a little rope, which encircles the neck. It always terminates either 
with two hooks, which may be of various shapes, or by being simply turned back on 
itself” (4). Doubtless these were the ancient Italian forms ; but great variations may 
be seen in those of France, Germany, and Great Britain. The two little hooks at 
the ends seem the commonest termination ; and they are mentioned by Propertivu:. 
see a — decidit unca gula” (5). From the dissevered neck fell the 
collar. 


- (1) Osservatione sobra la statua volz. app. il Gladiator moribundo. 

(2) De Torquibus, in Thesaurus Antiquitatum > 1699, p. 907. 

(3) Carlo Ceci: Piccoli Bronzi, del Museo Borbonico. Additional plate for gold 
ornaments. 
+f A Castellani. Dell’ Oreficeria Antica. 1862. 
(5) Propertius Lib. IV. 11th Eleg. 44. The commentator Barth seems to think thr | 
wnea refers to the curving and sharp bending of the gold; but the precise renderinz 
had been given nearly one hundred ye«:s before, by Scheffer. A similarcombat, where 
Manlius slew a gigantic Gaul, is described in Livy. Lib. VIL 10. He thence took his 
name Torquatus. 
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Thisis said of Virdumarus, chief of the kilted Gauls, who was slain by Claudius - 


Marcellus. A complex form was of numerous wires twisted independently of 
each other, and only coming together at the two ends, to make a sort of knob. 
Of this sort isa very heavy torquis of pure gold found in Staffordshire (1), at the 
mouth of afox-earth. It is close fitting, and has a diameter of only six inches. 
More commonly the gold torquis was loose, e1d hung down to the upper breast ; 
such a one may be seen °1 the British Museum (2). A solid bronze ring, made in 
two parts, and ornamented with bead work and engraving, is another kind of 
collar, a specimen of which, six inches in diameter, was found in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, between three stone slabs (3). The Gothic tribe of Sudini wore bronze 
collars, though they were an exception 1 the Germanic race. Strabo and Hero- 
diamus mention those of iron among the Spaniards and Britons, and of ivory 
among the latter (4). The torquis, in one form or another, was worn by nearly ¢/l 
the Orientals, but especially by the Persians, who shared with the Gauls this 
distinguishing ornament. Its use among the Romans was a borrowed custom, aud 
denoted military distinction ; therefore it was worn only on occasions, somewhat 
like the gorget in modern armies. The Greeks made no use of the true torquis, 
not even as a mark of honour, or as a rare ornament. Seeing that the torquis is 
si oply a metal bar twisted on itself end then bent in a c’*cle, it is not surprising 
+ \at many other objects were made in the same way. 

Of these, bracelets were the most common and most various. They have been 
discovered wherever the remains of these excient nations have been brought to 


_ light, andnotably among the so-called Lake Villages of Switzerland(5). There are 


lerger rings also, some of which are thought to have been made for the arm, or 
for the ancle ; others for the ornamentation of the hair ; e1d others were used for 
money, as is conjectured. But there is yet one more class of i:ngs, made in the 
seme fashion, but not twisted, which have much puzzled the archeologists ; they 
are the so-called oath-rings (Heds-ringe) on which Mr. Holmboe has written an 
ingenious little monograph (6). In the Kyrbyggia-Saga is the description ofa temple 
built by Thorof Mostrarskegg, in Iceland. 

In the middle of the floor was a platform and an altar, where lay a motlaus 
ring epee dy on which oaths were taken. This word motlaus can be 
directly translated into English as meetless (like careless, thoughtless, &c.), and 
meant a ring which did not meet; or, 1 other words, which had a break in its 


circle. 


In the ceremonial of the Lag:hing, the priest carried the stallahringr on his 
arm, and dipped it in the blood of the sacrificed ox. This custom suggests, that 


the motlaus ring might have originated as the bracelet of the priest, which was 


used asa sacred object on which to swear. However this may be, the oath-rings 
could not always have been so used ; because they are toolarge for bracelets, and 


(1) Archxologia xxxiii. 175, 1848, with a figure. 


(2) Figured in Smith’s Antiqu'ties. It is of gold, and is four feet in length. It was . 


found in Brecknockshire. 
(8) Archsologia xxxix. 517, 1845, 
(4) J. Scheffer, udi supra, p. 915. 
(5) Troyon: Habitations Lacustres. Pl. 11 and 17. 
(6) Forhundlinz i Videnskabs Selskaber. 1362, p. 170. 
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are often oval, instead of round. Mr. Holmboe very ingeniously endeavours to trace 
this usage to the East, especially to the Persians. 

Among the ruins of Persepolis may be seen the bas-relief of a procession, in_ 
which are three men who carry oval rings very like the motlaus(1). Again, the 
low reliefs hewn on the rocks in the mountains, between Bagdad and Hamadan,. 
represent royal personages, who lay their hands on aring held by a figure called 
the God Ormuzd. These rings are quite round, and are decked with long rib- 
bons or streamers. Ker Porter interprets the scene as the bestowal of the Cidaris,. 
or royal diadem, on the King Ardeschir, who was of the great Sussanidian dynasty 
(third to seventh century). But Mr. Holmboe objects, that the object is not a 
diadem of any kind, but a ring which the king touches with a gesture of respect. 
Nevertheless it does not appear that there is any historical description of such 
mode of swearing among the Persians. 

The common tendency, among archeologists and ethnologists, to bring every 
thing from the East, and to call the Orient the “‘ Cradle of Mankind,” has been. 
fostered by the linguists, who have overspread the greater part of Europe with 
their Indo-Germanic stock of lauguages ; and yet such a tendency may well lead 
to error, and indicates, at the best, only a view of recent man. As to language,. 
it may be said, in general, that its changes are often dependent on geographical 
or political boundaries. Where a great region is so situated, that its races have, 
for thousands of years overrun and trampled upon one ancther, tle ‘anguage of 
them all must present features of likeness; and the simple words for father, 
mother, sister, and the like, may come to be similar. So, in our day, we see the 
negro speaking Spanish, French, English, and Portuguese, but with an intonation. 
which comes from the Guinea coast, as any one may know who has heard the 
native African students at the Propaganda. The language is the language of his. 
servitude ; the intonation depends on the structure of his vocal chords and mouth, 
-_ that structure was made in the beginning, and will continue unaltered to the 
end. 

Who were these Indo-Germans who came into Europe? Did they come to a. 
land uninhabited, and subdue the forest and the wild beast? Are their records. 
coeval with the dawn of humanity? By no means. The written record of 
man runs back a few thousand years, and stops short among the Egyptians in 
the full tide of their civilisation ! The earliest irruptions of Eastern hordes, of 
which we read, are mere phenomena of yesterday in the history of the human: 
race. Deep in the glacial drift lie the stone hatchets and chisels of men who 
perhaps saw the Mastodon, and felt the cold of the Glacial period. Everywhere- 
these dumb relics are found, in Central Europe, in America, in Japan(2). What 

e did ¢hese men use? Did they not also make irruptions, peradventure- 
towards the East? When such questions are answered, we may proceed to 
consider the Indo-Germanic stock, the cradle of mankind, and the irruptions of 
Oriental hordes into Central Europe. To speak soberly, they are questions beyond 
our capacity. We can only say, that the most ancient human remains, be they 
the skulls from the Danish peat-bogs, or those of the gravel-drift in France, or 
those elongated forms found in Great Britain, are still distinctly the skulls of 
men, and usually of men such as may be found nowliving. When we add that 
they are of an antiquity which admits only of comparative calculation, we have- 


(1) Ker Portr’s Travels in Georgia, pl. 39. 


(2). The arrow-heads of the Stone period, found on the field of Marathon, used to be 
considered as those shot by the Persians !—G,. FINLEY, American Journal of Science, 
September, 1870. 


‘ 
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finished this unwritten book of history. Old Johann Scheuzer, had he lived in 
this century, might really have seen a “ Man witness of the Flood ” (1). 

In sooth, the ethnological globe is upheld by an elephant, which stands on a 
tortoise ; aud the tortoise is supported by———? Nevertheless, there are few 
studies more interesting or more instructive than ethnology ; for, though it is a 
sheer impossibility to unravel the original strands which have been twisted, wo- 
ven, and tangled to make the web of European nations, there may yet be recog- 
nised such continuous and similar threads as may serve to give some idea of the 
materials. There may specially be selected two, to serve as illustrations ; these 
are the Germans ana the Celts. They are so selected, because they are familiar, 
because they still show a certain distinctness, and because a great deal has been 
known about them for these two thousand years. The schoolboy learns the 
difference between them when he reads his Cesar with that old familiar “ all 
Gaul is divided into three parts.” Cesar fought against these Celts and Germans, 
saw them face to face, talked with them. He was a severe student of all things ; 
and his observations are doubtless the most valuable that we have. Taking 
things as he found them, and avoiding abstract questions of race or origin, he 
tells us that certain tribes called Gallic were entirely different from other tribes 
called Germanic (2). This difference, which he so dwells on, is the more remark- 
able, because both were barbarians, in the strict sense, and might be supposed 
hardly to have begun that differentiation which grows with the progress of a 
race. Both were people of remarkable strength and stature, and capable of 
enduring cold and fatigue. Both were warlike, fierce, and quick to anger ; neither 
possessed anything which properly could be called civilisation. They had general 
traits, which an ordinary observer might class with those of the American In- 
dians ; and they yet were as different from Indians and from each other as are 
the Irish and Germans of to-day. Czesar does not enter much into their physical 
differences ; he does not closely compare their hair or noses or limbs; but he 
sets forth certain mental differences which ran through each. The Gauls were 
aristocratic. Druids and nobles held the power ; all others were serfs. 

Their religion was a thing of importance ; but it was an emotional, not a reflec- 
tive religion ; and, in its ceremonial, their cruel nature mingled savage rites. 
Polygamy was a consequence of their aristocratic spirit; and so was the power - 


of life and death which the man held over his women and children ; and so, too, 


the wearing of ornaments as a mark of distinction (3). ‘They were a people of 


‘parties and factions, from which neither tribe nor village nor family was free. 


The rudiments of civilisation were to be found among them in the working of 
iron and gold, the building of ships, the construction of towns and forts, likewise 
in their dress and ornaments and coiffure, from which came the divisions, Gallia 

ata, braccata, and comata. As to the Germans, they had no gods save those 
that did them some good,—the sun, the moon, fire. There were no sacrificial rites, 
therefore no priests. Whatever would make a man a good fighter or hunter was 
worthy ; every thing beyond that was frivolous. Sloth, delicacy, ornaments, 
gallantry, were the sins unpardonable in youth. Nobody had the same land two 
years together, lest he should turn from war to agriculture, or should seek 
wealth, or should build too good a shelter against cold and wind ; and for one 


(1) Scheuzer, who lived before paleontology was a science, discovered the fossil of a 
huge -like reptile, and called it Homo diluvii Testis. Thereon he posted the fol- 
lowing pious warning :—“O modern sinner! consider the fate of this ancient sinner.’” 


(2) Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico, vi. 13—22. 
(8) Polybius, lib, ii, 2. 
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more reason—namely, that the common man might feel he was as well off as any 
one. 

This last is a key to their national character. The Germars were democrats. 
Their own rights were also the rights of strangers; and foreigners who came 
among them could claim good treatment end hospitality. The warrior could 
have but one wife; had he two, it were more than his share; and, further, he 
- would become a debased sensualist, like that Gaul. Se'f-assertion, the cultivation 
of individual rights, a sharing of benefits, such were the ideas that vaguely 
moved these savages ; and greater savages never were. Hialf-clad in pieces of 
deer-skin, their coarse red hair gathered in a rough knot behind, with no orm 
ment or mark of handicraft save their weapons, with no food but the meat of 
game, and the milk and cheese of their domestic animals,—thus ere they pictured 
to us by Cesar and Tacitus(1) And from these ‘barbarians were to come 
Luther and Leibnitz and William of Orange. 

It was the destiny of the Celts to retreat, and to sirk down before their ene- 
mies, yet still to preserve their vitality and, sometimes, their pure type. Where 
they have been overlaid by and amalgamated with their conquerers, their blood 
still shows its full percentage, and neither dies out nor flows slower. It has 
tinciured the nature of that most mixed of nations, the French, who even now 
call themselves Gauls, and are called (by people who should hnow better) Celts. 
In fact, the only real Celts of France are the Bretons, who resemble to an ex..a- 
ordinary degree the Irish, and even the Highlanders. As for the rest of France, it 
is hard to define its race. The original Celtic Gauls have been mixed with Ro 
mans and with the Germanic Franks and Burgundians. In the north-east, there 
is the admixture of Scand‘navian tribes, the Northmen or the Normans, who are 
to-day the most intellectual of allthe French. They made the so-called Norman 
conquest of England, though it was really an additional Scandinavian conquest, 
following many others by the Danes and Jutlanders and Picts. Despite all these 
crossings, it is certainly true, that the Celtic nature is the dominant nature among 
the French. What is there so wonderful as the transmission of certain moral 
qualities through thousands of years, and amid many strange admixtures? If 
the word nation, or race, or blood means anything at all, it means rather the 
transmission of moral qualities than of qualities physical. Consider, for example, 
the Hebrews. Although there is a distinct Hebrew face, it is a variable one, 
with blue, black, or brown eyes and hair, the nose aquiline or thick, and great 
variety in the form of the chin and forehead. The character of the Jews is 
almost unchanged. Driven from their country, and forced to take up new occu- 
pations and habits, savagely persecuted for centuries, compelled to live so 
wretchedly that their bodies have dwindled, they, nevertheless, have retained 
their typical character, with its deep contemplation, its variety and grasp of 
thought, and its strange Oriental mixture of the sensuous and the ideal. ven 
its wants have not been supplied; among them is the lack of true humovr, 
which is usually a conspicuous blank among Jewish writers. 

Scarcely less forcible are the Germanic and Celtic illustrations, Nobody cen 
easily say what is now a Teutonic or a Gallic face; but a student must be dull 
indeed who cannot distinguish the French character as a whole from the German 
character as a whole, or who cannot trace the springs of these characters in the 
descriptions of Polybius and of Marcellus (2). 


(1) Taciti Germania. 


Ph nuns Marvel., xv., 12, 1; translated in the introduction of Motley’s Dutch 
public. 
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As the mind wanders back to periods long past, there rises an intense curiosity 
to see their men. What would we not give for photographs of the barbaric 
warriors who withstood the Roman legions! With what longing do we look on 
the bas-reliefs of the Nineveh kings, whose stiff and conventional profiles only 
torment us, by exciting a fruitless wish to behold the originals! When a por- 
trait bust, Greek or Roman, stands before us, do we not try to build therefrom 
the living man, adding colovr and motion, and the special carriage and gesture 
which we conceive belonged to the original? In this statue of a Dying Gav’, 
all these longings are satisfied. It is the very man! There does not livea 
sculptor who, with the model before him, could give us this figure over again. 
It is better than any photograph, or any picture—better than anything, save the 
Gaul himself. There he is, with his oval buckler, the broken war-horn, and the 
golden torquis about his neck; bringing to mind the description, in Polybius, of 
the Gallic line of battle :—‘‘ The appearance of the Gallic forces, and the unusual 
noise with which they advanced to action, struck them with great amazement ; 
for, besides their horns and trumpets, the number of which was almost infinite, 
the whole army broke together into such loud and continued cries, that the 
neighbouring places everywhere resounded, and seemed to join their voices with 
the shout and clamour of the instruments and soldiers. The very looks and 
motions, also, of the Gauls that stood naked in the front, and were distinguished 
by their comeliness and strength, greatly increased the terror. In the foremost 
— mt combatants were all adorned with chains of gold about their necks and 

” 1 

These Pin of gold,” which are afterwards more exactly called ‘ bracele's 
and golden collars,” constituted, in some sort, the portable wealth, as well as the 
ornament, of the wearer. In the great Museum of Northern Antiquities, at 
Copenhagen, are large spiral wires of native gold, which are thought to have 
been used as money, and, perhaps, were so used; but doubtless they habitually 
were worn as neck-ornaments, like similar precious rings among the Orientals. 
The Parthian kings, as their coins show, sometimes wore these spiral torques (2). 
Gold chains were used as a kind of money down to times comparatively recent. 
Sir Walter Scott, who was as good an antiquary as novelist, describes this custom 
in the passage where Quentin Durward tells his uncle of the massacre of his 
family by a hostile clan :—‘$ Untwining his gold chain from his neck, Balafré 
twisted off, with his firm and strong-set teeth, about four inches from the one end 
of it, and said to his attendant, ‘Here, Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly 
Father Boniface, the Monk of St. Martin’. . . . Tell my gossip that my 
brother and sister, and some others of my house, are all dead and gone; and I 
pray him to say masses for their souls, as far as the value of the links will carry 
him, and to do on trust what else may be necessary to free them from purgatory.” 
Such use af the precious metals is sometimes a matter of necessity, or of con: 
venience. Gold-dust passed current by weight in California; and a careful dis- 
crimination, often amounting to several dollars in an ovnce, was made between the 
dusts of different localities, In like manner, the Roman tax-gatherers were 
ordered to refuse certain native gold of the Transalpine nations, because there was 
so much silver in it. Doubtless the Eeds-ringe, already referred to, had a com- 
mercial value ; and the curious pieces of thin metal stamped, which are called 


(1) Hampton’s Polybius, book ii. chap. ii. 
(2) Visconti. Iconographie Grecque. PI. L., Figs. 21, 22, 23. 
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bracteatities, seemed to have served indifferently as ornaments and as money (1). 

The buckler and the great war-horn of the Dying Gaul are of a simple make. 
The former is somewhat less than four feet long, flat, oval, with a boss or con: 
vexity at the centre, and a raised border; the latter describes one wide curve, 
and is without ornament. Only the sword seems out of place, and does not 
match its surroundings. It is a short cut-and-thrust weapon, with an orna- 
mented handle, and a lion’s head for a pommel. Polybius expressly notes that 
the Gallic sword was fit only to cut with, and was of so soft a metal that it had 
to be straightened after a strong blow. That these swords were of bronze is 
unlikely. The unknown people of the so-called Bronze period, in Europe, were 
no barbarians, but excellent workers in the alloyed metals. Their swords have 
been found in great numbers, especially in Scandinavia; and the invariable 
diminutive size of the hilts proves that these people, as well as the ‘‘ Lakers,’ 
had very small hands. Hence it has been inferred that they came from the East 
—Toujours perdriz. The Celts had very large hands; and they, too, came 
from the East. 

Amid these ethnological puzzles, does the countenance of the Dying Gaul gave 
any clue? Itis hard to see the full face, because it is cast down ; and hard to judge 
of its true expression, because the sculptor, with a miraculous fidelity, has given to 
the lips and cheeks a slightly swollen look, induced by the position, and 
by the approach of death. The countenance is well marked; it is easy enough, 
at any rate, to say what it is not. It is not Semitic nor Egyptian ; still less, if 
possible, Mongolian or Negro. It has no likeness to the Romans proper, nor the 
Greeks, so far as we know them. The observer, who has been accustomed to 
‘associate certain forms of face with particular accessories, will say that this man 
could not have had black hair. Light hair he had, or red, with fierce blue eyes, 
and a small, sandy moustache; for he is a young man, and his beard has not got 
its strength. There are two races among whose peasantry such faces might to-day 
be found—the light-haired Irish and the Swedes. If, as has been supposed, the 
statue made part of a pediment series, put up by King: Attalus of Pergamos 
(B.c. 239), in commemoration of his victories over the Gauls, then the model 
belonged, perhaps, to the tribes north of the AXgean Sea and the Bosphorus, 
which, very likely, were kindred to those against which Manlius Torquatus fought 
when he slew his gigantic foe. The so-called Gauls of that region are supposed, 
by ethnologists to have come from the Baltic country—the seat of the Scandina- 
vian peoples. Gauls were not, of necessity, pure Celts; indeed, it is pretty well 
known, that whole tribes of them, and notably the Boii, Volsci and Belge, were 
mixed with Germanic blo-d; and it may be that the barbarian who served as 
model for our statue was ot a such tribe. Similar mixtures may well be studied 
among the Irish, some of whom have the coarse features and wild look attributed 
to the Celts; while others are not to be distinguished from the so-called Saxon 
race, as seen among the English and the lowland Scotch. 

Whatever doubt may hang over the precise history and race of the Dying 
Gaul, we, at any rate, may say, on the plain authority of ocr own eyesight, that 
it is the portrait, two thousand years old, of a man whose like may still be seen 
among certain nations of Europe. Then comes the question, can such men be 
found also in High Asia—that cradle of mankind? Many ethnologists would 
say ‘‘ Yes,” and would show portraits of Kaufirs, and what not, as the typical 


(1) See the Atlas, published by the Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. 
the North American Review on the currency. July, 1870. An article by 
Mr, Hodgskin. 
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stock. But if such Kaufirs walked the streets, dressed in European clothing, 
everybody would turn to stare at them. Our Gaul, in a labourer’s garb, might 
work all day with pick and shovel, and nobody would remark him, except to note 
his comeliness. Means for comparing the races of High Asia are not wanting. 
The Brothers Schlagintweit took masks in plaster from the faces of the typical 
men of that region. Their features are not strange; the trained eye readily dis- 
tinguishes those of the Negroid, the Mongolian, and the Semitic stocks. But 
where are the German, or French, or Irish faces? They are not there. One 
only, that of a Rajpoot, might pass for a German, or, perhaps, rather for a Pole. 
Be the exception as it may, there is not a trace of Celtic lineaments anywhere 
among them. This is a comparison valuable, as far as it goes—a comparison of 
plastic copies with living beings familiar to us in our daily life. 

The question of the origin and descent of the human race is, like the philoso- 
phy of Sir William Hamilton, and like all science, a question of the “ con- 
ditioned,” a question that is so limited by complications and by lack of informa- 
tion that it never can be fully answered. There is one part of it, however, in 
which much progress is possible ; and that is, the tendency of blood to work itself 
clear ; or, in other words, the tendency which certain types have to reproduce 
themselves, and to throw off foreign admixtures. On the monuments of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia are portraits of races of men and of domesticated animals like 
those that now inhabit the earth. If Darwinism were true, these races would 
have changed ; and changed they would be, were there not a fore-ordained type 


to which they spring back, whenever deflected by artificial conditions or by 
crossings. 
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II. 


HAT night was passed restlessly and uneasily by Minnette, so it was no 
wonder her cheeks were pale and her blue eyes heavy, when she descended 
to breakfast the next morning. Through the hours of darkness, when all 
Sehnsucht, figuratively speaking, was bathed, or ought to have been, in peaceful 
repose, she had lain aweke, pondering over the events of the evening, and haunted 
by her own name, Again and again she heard it murmured, again felt Stanhope 
leaning over her, so closely his breath was on her cheek; again felt his hand 
touch hers, as she had done during those few exquisite moments, and when she 
did at last drop to sleep, it was only to wake up with a start, dreaming he had 
called her, and Madame Hubinet, with sweet, persuasive smile, yet eyes flashing 
antagonism, stood over her, preventing her from going to him. I feel how weak, 
how sentimental in the extreme, my heroine must appear to you matter-of-fact 
ladies who hold, or profess to hold, the tender passion in profound scorn. Mais 
que voulez vous! She had never been in the world, and did not know that 
Cupid has long since exchanged his bow and arrows for money bags, and grown 
.@ mercenary pounds, shillings and pence little god altogether. She did not know 
that a soft whisper or tender look from one of the opposite sex, was but a delica- 
tesse de la société without meaning, but one in some manner requisite to keep 
that ball of society rolling. She only knew that Stanhope’s voice and look had 
so thrilled and agitated her, that she could not become settled in thought again, 
or get over the novelty of the strange emotions he had invoked. It was very 
foolish of her ; she acknowledged this herself over and over again, though I do not 
think the confession tended to make her more rational. And when her uncle 
looked across the breakfast table surprised at her silence, and asked her what 
ailed her, she started quite guiltily and flushing, exclaimed :— 

“‘J—mon oncle !” in what was intended to be (but, she being a bad little 
actress, signally failed to be), the most innocent tone in the world; showing that 
even by morning her conscience had not acquitted her. 

“Yes, you petite ; you eat nothing, and are as silent asa little mouse.” 

“ The heat is so great,” put in Katerina as an excuse, kindly coming to her 
cousin’s relief, much to that cousin’s delight, who for her life could not have 
explained what, or if anything, ailed her. 

* Mais oui, c’e.t étouffunte,” assented Mr. Beauseant, with an expressive shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘ Still,” he continued, returning to the charge, “I never saw it 
affect Minnette so much before. Eyes red, face pale—certes, I will have to call in 
Doctor Thorne, unless you look more like yourself soon.” 

Minnette smiled and shook her head, for Doctor Thorne being somewhat young, 
moreover nice looking and a bachelor, Mr. Beauseant made it a standard joke, 
that either she or Katerina would, on the slightest pretext, secure his services if 

ble. 
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“You do not want him, hein ?”’ asked the old gentleman, slily, as he sipped his 
coffee. ‘ Not even to-do Katerina a good turn. Well, well, it is too bad, for 
he would have been so glad of an opportunity to call again this week. How 
many times has he been already, Katerina ?” 

“ Twice, I think.” 

“ And to-day is—Thursday. Not bad you know, and so many jealous eyes 
on the promenade, watching his coupé as it stops the way. He quite changed 
colour yesterday, when I told him we thought soon of returning home, and looked 
at Katerina as if—vraiment! as if he would willingly give her the contents of 
his surgery for nothing, and make her up a prescription to the effect, ‘a lonely 
bachelor, to. be 

“* Papa, how foolish you are !” exclaimed Katerina, smiling, although not look- 
ing quite well pleasodet the pleasantry. 

“ But it is true, ma fille, and you ought to feelhonoured. Tiens! what quan- 
tities of medicine many of the ladies here pay for, J know, for the sake of Mon- 
sieur le Docteur’s good face and large practice,’ and Mr. Beauseant 
amusedly, while Minnette declared he was jealous. 2 

“Jealous! of whom, Miss Mantle? whom all the world knows is setting her 
cap at him. Truly he is welcome to her with all my heart. Mon Dieu! what 
a tongue that woman has! she is like a parrot. 1 can never get in a word any- 
where, Another lump of sugar, Katerina,” broke off the speaker, holding out 
his cup, while his daughter smiled at the comical idea of her garrulous father 
failing to obtain a hearing. ‘She chatters chatters sans cesse, first on the 
weather, then its effect on herself, then the sagacity of her poodle, lastly, a few 
‘on dits,’ which I believe she invents as she proceeds—bah |” 

** You are a great deal too bad about poor Miss Mantle, papa!” said Katerina, 
while she looked across to where Minnette sat, silent and distrait. ‘* I confess 
she is provokingly talkative, still, she is a good, kind-hearted woman, and no 
doubt thinks she is amusing you, and making herself an agreeable companion. 
= —— like to have the burden of entertaining a wordless lady, now 
would you ?” 

«That is just it, ma fille; you ladies always go to ex .” replied Mr. 
Beauseant, maliciously ; “‘ either talking too much, or not at all,”-and he looked 
slily at Minnette, as though hoping to provoke a repartee, knowing that generally, 
the slightest disparagement of her sex converted la petite into a fiery little 
champion at once. “It is seldom you find that ‘rara avis,’ a women who can 
manage the ‘ unruly member’ with propriety ; when you do, you meet perfection, 
Now Madame Hubinet for instance ?” 

“Do you think she is perfection, uncle?” asked Minnette, arousing herself at 
the name. 

Her uncle shrugged his shoulders and laughed. ‘‘ In person, and as a graceful 
member of society —I know nothing of her moral qualities—she reaches my standard 
as to what a woman ought to be,’ and having honoured Madame Hubinet so far, 
he retreated behind his newspaper. 

“I think,” said Katerina, as she rose, and with a smile looked at her cousin, 


‘‘ we, Minnette, may consider ourselves as possessing one of the requisites towards _ 


being perfect in papa’s eyes, for I believe, if we pressed him very much into 
explaining what ‘ a graceful member of society’ is, or how much or little a lady may 
say without running into ‘ extremes,’ we should reduce his ‘ rara avis, to this—a 
woman who has acquired the art of being a good and patient listener. - Is it not 
80, mon pére ?”” 
“I think I will beat_a retreat before I am ignobly de‘cated,” laughed the 
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gentleman, as he turned to leave the room. “Petite, beware of Katerina 
to-day, for she has on her Minerva cap. 

Little did Mr. Beauseant think it would be requisite for Minnette to take his 
idle caution in earnest. Little even did she think so, or even Katerina herself at 
the time. 

Nevertheless, the latter was really in a decidedly mentor-like mood that morn- 
ing, for she was pondering gravely as to what had converted the merry girl of 
yesterday, into the pale, wistful-looking being of to-day. Surely it was not that “la 
petite” was thinking too much of Stanhope Brockhurst, she thought, as sitting 
with her companion on the beach after breakfast, she gazed long and searchingly 
at the other’s preoccupied and thoughtful face, and as the idea crossed her mind, 
her own brow contracted half in pain, half in anger, at its unwelcome suggestion. 

It was not the first time by many that the same idea had ifitruded itself upon her, 
but herself and father being always so accustomed to speak and think of their 
young relative as still a child, the absurdity of her being in love so strongly en- 
forced itself upon her, that she always banished the thought in derision. 

This morning, however, it impressed her uneasily. She remembered Minnette’s 
soft confession to liking Stanhope so much, and afterwards her shy, pleased look, 
when he had entered the room the night before. 

It impressed her uneasily, because she imagined, or persuaded herself, no good 
could come from such an attachment, Stanhope being so much Minnette’s senior, 
and seemingly so unsuitable to her in temperament and disposition. 

Besides, was it likely he would reciprocate it. Katerina paused in her rumina- 
tions, and made an‘ uneasy gesture as faithful memory reminded her of the but 
half-concealed looks of admiration she had detected Stanhope throwing upon her 
cousin, and the preference he had often, to her own mortification and pain, shown 
for her society and conversation. 

Why was she not also young and winning, that she might——_ But there, it was 
impossible that he should regard Minnette in any other light than herself and father 
did—a child almost, with character unformed. He might admire her, it was true, 
and be attentive to her, but it was more in the caressing! petting manner they 
themselves used towards her than anything else, for although the young girl was 
seventeen, her naivefe of manner, her frankness and joyousness of disposition, 
mingled with that arch espiéglerie, which is so innate in a Frenchwoman, made 
her appear still a child. 

Katerina’s brow relaxed. She was glad to cherish this solution of the mystery 
of Stanhope’s conduct, glad to have a good excuse for thinking that if Minnette 
was forming an attachment—she would not honour the sentiment with the name 
of love—for him, it ought to be checked, and promptly too, ere developing into 
a stronger feeling, and one that might prove detrimental to the dreamer’s future 
peace. I ve! What could Minnette know of love? She doubted, as she looked 
at the fair young face—now so passive, but generally so variable in expression— 
if even she would ever really feel it—passionate, jealous, heart-stirring real 
love. 

Love! The watcher’s lips curled with pitying contempt. Say rather it would 
be a romantic, puling sentiment, one so often counterfeit, and passed off as the true 
metal of both sexes, as shallow as it was fickle; a sentiment which the next hand- 
some face and tender eye would puff to the winds and supplant, that her cousin 
could ever experience. 


What a specious sophist is the imp of jealousy! What subtle reasoning can he — 


not always bring forward to disguise and further his own ends ! 
Katerina imagined, or tried to imagine, she was putting aside her own feelings 
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and judging what was really best for Minnette’s welfare; yet, there would have 
consciousness enough in her heart to have made her recoil guiltily had any 

one whispered to her that her arguments had been proposed, seconded, and carried 

by jealousy alone. : 

“‘ Gnothi seauton.” How few of us attempt to do so, and how many of us shrink 
from self-examination, when we are convinced that in the search we might alight 
upon some sweet, soft sin, cosily rolled up in a corner of our souls, which even we 
ourselves would blush and feel ashamed to find ! 

The sympathy died gradually out of Katerina’s face, as her reflections, prompted 
by the imp in her heart, took a deeper tinge, and in its place came a bitter, deter- 
mined expression. 

" = preoccupied you appear, Minnette,” she said at last ina sharp tone of 
reproof. 

“‘ How lazy I am also, Katerina, would you not say,” answered Minnette, 
starting and taking up the neglected sketching board, which she had allowed to 
fall unheeded besides her. ‘‘ But it is too warm to do anything besides setting 
and watching the waves as they roll languidly up the beach, and so dream the 
time away.” 

“ And sigh, Minnette. What is that sigh for ?” 

I sigh? I donot know.” 

Katerina moved impatiently, and forsook her leaning position against the large 
yacht in whose shade they sat, to bend herself closer over her own neglected work. 

“It’s a bad habit to get into, child.” 

Minnette looked up in some surprise, and flushed slightly. 

“‘ T heard some one say, once, that every sigh cost a drop of blood from the 
heart. Is that true, think you ?” she-remarked, to lead the conversation away 
from herself. 

“* I suppose not literally true, but it is an indication of a malady of the body, 
or mind—most often the latter.” ; 

Minnette thrust one tiny foot with a pettish nervousness down into the pebbles. 

‘You spoke of it as a habit just now. I am well, I have nothing ailing me, 
excepting perfect prostration by heat. Tiens!” she cried, directing her gaze 
towards two little Savoyards who stood some distance off, and who, with their 
violins were drawing pity from some, low muttered curses from others, and very 
few pence from any. ‘“ How I would like to sketch those boys as they stand now, 
in attitude picturesque enough for a Murillo or Velasquez! I do not like the 
elder’s face ; early battling with the world has already rendered it cunning, while: 
want has stamped it with the greed of gold. But that younger boy, Katerina, 
did you ever see a cheek with so rich a tint, or eyes so black and softly wistful ? 
Poor little fellow, what a life for him!” she sighed, turning to her cousin, then 


coloured as she met that cousin’s searching gaze. ‘‘ How gravely you look, . 


Katerina ; is it about that unfortunate sigh of mine still?’ and she laid one hand 
caressingly on her companion’s. ‘‘ Ycu must not heed me, it is a relief to sigh some- 
times, you know,” she added, trying to laugh easily. 

“Yes, I do know, Minnette, and it.is because I do heed you I want you to 
tell me what is troubling you this morning. Something I am sure; you cannot 
deceive me, dear.” Katerina spoke with somewhat of authority, and again Minnette 
flushed impatiently. She had ever freely confessed all her faults—certainly none 
of them very guilty ones—to her cousin, so did not dream of questioning the other’s 
right to her confidence now. Still, there are feelings so sacred to ourselves, that 


to put them into words is a sacrilege to the heart that holds them, and she felt” 


she could not accede to her companion’s request, or answer her openly. 
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‘<T was only in a deep, brown study when you first aroused me,” she replied at 
last. ‘‘ And—well frankly, petite mére, that sigh of mine which seems to concern 
you so, was neither born of malady of body or mind, but of envy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, envy is a malady of the mind,” she added, smilingly. 

Katerina elevated her brow in faint incredulity. 

“Envious! Of whom?” ; 

“ Of—of Madame Hubinet ; of her beauty ; her—ah! je ne sais pas quoi; a 
nameless charm she has that makes all like her so,” replied Minnette, making a 
bold dash into her confession. ‘‘ Very wrong, is it not, Katerina?” she added 
simply. And very wrong I fear it really was, especially for a heroine. 

“ How do you know every one likes her so?” asked Katerina sharply, empha- 
sising the two words. 

“Uncle Ralph does, and—and I think Mr. Brockhurst does.” 

*<Do they comprehend the everyone ?” 

Minnetie drooped her head before the sarcastic query, and said in a somewhat 
deprecatory tone :— 

“‘T have always heard her spoken of as one universally liked and admired.” 

** Universally admired, but not universally liked, least of all by those of her own 

sex. The very admiration she excites would raise around her a host of secret haters, 
t» the unequal number of one follower, half-a-dozen malcontents,” answered Katerina, 
tersely. ‘* But tell me,” she continued, turning to her cousin, ‘‘ what makes you 
think Mr. Brockhurst likes her ? To me last night he appeared distant towards her.” 

“ He is an old friend,” began Minnette, and then unable to explain the mis- 
givings of her heart, she stopped. 

‘« If report speaks truly, he was more than friend once,” said Katerina, speaking 
slowly and trying to get a glimpse of her companion’s face, which desire, however, 
‘was frustrated by Minnette’s broad hat. ‘“ Papa was telling me last night,” she con- 
tinued, her own colour rising, ‘‘ that Mr. Brockhurst was a very different man 
before he knew her to what he is now. Then he wasa careless good-hearted 
sunny-natured man, now—well, I suppose she spoilt the world for him.” 

“How cruel, how heartless! He must have loved her dearly,’’ exclaimed 
‘Minnette, in a low stifled tone. 

For a moment Katerina’s mind misgave her, and she looked with keen interest 
at her companion. Then her face changed again coldly. ‘No doubt now she is 
free again she will repair or attempt to repair the mischief,” she observed carelessly, 
~~ her eyes belied her tone, having in their depths a strange excitement and fire. 

mean ”—— 

“IT mean— - Why child, look above on the promenade; there, to the right, 
and guess what I mean!” she exclaimed, passionately. 

At any other time Minnette would have noticed her cousin’s mannef (one so 
unusual to her), but now she was so preoccupied by the many emotions assailing 
herself, that she had no thought of her, and as she turned in obedience to the 
latter’s imperious gesture, a look of pain and jealousy crossed her face as she saw 
Stanhope and Madame Hubinet side by side in earnest converse. She did not 
withdraw her eyes, which seemed fascinated by the couple, until Katerina’s touch 
on her arm made her start round again. 

** Minnette, you have been allowing your thoughts to dwell tvo often on Mr. 
Brockhurst,” said her companion, abruptly. ‘Nay, hear me out,” she added, 
raising her hand as Minnette made an indignant gesture. “I do not speak with- 
out having well watched you. Call maidenly pride to your aid, and conceal 
from others what you have revealed to me. Mr. Brockhurst is an old friend of 
papa’s, and being so much your senior, considers himself privileged to speak to 
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ou, and pay you many little familiar attentions no other man could pay, unless 

e were placed in the same position towards you, or really wished a serious con- 
struction put upon his conduct, which I honestly believe Mr. Brockhurst does 
not.” 

“Ah! Katerina, please say no more,” burst from Minnette, as with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes she rose to her feet. 

Katerina bit her lips, and for a moment was silent, surprised at the spirit she 
had invoked. 

**T am glad to see the old Huguenot pride still thrills your veins, child! Do 
not look so angrily, petite,” she added in a soft, repentant tone, ‘‘I meant to 
speak for your good ; I had no idea you would have felt so sensitively my words.” 

“Such cold, cutting words,” murmured Minnette, reproachfully. 

“Were they? I did not mean them so,” sht said, rising, not feeling in a 
good position (herself seated and her cousin erect beside her). ‘‘ There, forgive 
me if, in my haste, I have wounded you,” she added. ‘ But in truth, child, 
your woebegone looks angered me ; I remembered only that you were a Beau- 
seant, and that they became you not.” 

But Minnette was too wounded to be quickly appeased. Had she really 
shown by her manner or looks any partiality for Stanhope, she wondered with 
dismay ? had she really deserved this rude awakening from herdreams ? Last 
night, too, did he not give her reason to believe, by his glance and tone, she 
was not an object of indifference to him, and yet—and yet—had he not the 


- opportunity of speaking to her again, had he sodesired? With clasped hands 


and bent head, she stood for some moments, while, with lightning-like velocity, 
she reviewed herself; then looking her cousin in the face, she said quietly, 
although her lips quivered in spite of herself— 

“T have to thank you, Katerina—not forgive you ; I need most to forgive 
myself for my folly, my childishness ;” she paused to choke down a little sob as 
she remembered how happy the now past childlike existence had been, intuitively 
feeling her feet had for ever left that spot— . 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Woman'ood and childhood fleet. 


I do not think I shall ever be able to do so,” she added simply as she turned 


“ But, Minnette, surely ” began Katerina, remorse already at work in her 
heart re se goer od Oe: yet still desirous of disbelieving that her cousin 
really felt very deeply for Stanhope. 

- Kraay done iet us talk of this again, please,” interrupted the young girl, 
half-pleadingly ; ‘never, never. Look, here comes Dr. Thorne,” she added, 
“can we not escape him ?” ; 

“He is too near us; it would look pointed,” replied Katerina absently ; then 
with a sigh she walked forward to meet the doctor, almost feeling a relief in the 
prospect of a diversion from her own thoughts. Meanwhile, Stanhope stood 
talking with Madame Hubinet, or rather stood being talked to by that lady. 
sorely against his inclination, too, judging from the restless way his eyes tarned 
every now and then towards the beach. She had been hesitating whether she 
should descend the awkward-looking wooden steps, germ Age: the parade to 
the beach, and join the Miss Beauseants or no, when she saw her old lover 
approaching her. The opportunity was t»o good to be lost; for a wonder she 
was alone, so she awaited him, determined, in spite of his st2rn, unrelaxing face, to 
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barrier he had placed between them. She was no whit dismayed when he returned 
her inclination of the head with a stiff bow, but forcing- him to pause by holding 
draw him into a conversation, and exert her best efforts to break down the cold 
forth her hand, said, with her sweetest smile :— 

** Good morning to you, Mr. Brockhurst.” Having made this first pas bien 
glissant in arresting him, she continued, with a little inquiring look at him from 
under her long lashes ; “‘I have been wondering whether I might trust myself 
to these steps. I wish.to join the Miss Beauseants, and this seems my only way 
to them. A very perilous one it looks, do you not think ?” 

“T think they are safe, although very awkward for a lady,” observed Stanhope, 
quietly. ‘‘ Shall I assist you down them ?” he asked, after a slight pause, bound 
in common politeness to offer his services. : 

** How coldly, how studiedly you speak!” she exclaimed in a low, passionate 


voice, as she half turned from him, her eyes flashing reproachfully, and her lips 
compressed as she did so. : 


“*T beg your pardon.” 

“‘ T thought last night you said we were friends !”” 

**1 do not think J said so, Madame Hubinet ; if you remember,” remarked 
Stanhope, somewhat cynically. 

Madame Hubinet’s well-shaped foot gave an impatient tap on the gravel 
at his tone. To think he, Stanhope Brockhurst, whom she had had 
at her side, suing, imploring, pleading; whom once her smile was 
sufficient to intoxicate wiih delight; to think Ae should speak thus to 
her. Had she really lost power over him, or was this studied cold manner worn 
as a mask to hide those feelings his pride forbade him to manifest? If it was 
the latter, she would lure him off his guard ; if the former—she cast a quick 
glance at his self-possessed face, and a gleam lit up her eyes—she would conquer 
him again. Aye, even out of revenge for his present indifference. ‘“ Je veux,’” 
she muttered between her white teeth, as her face flushed. Then addressing him 
aloud, and with a j’en prends peu de souci rear of her stately head, she said 
with a smile :— 

‘** Then I suppose we are no? friends, and it is to be a kind of war to the knife 
compact between us. 

Stanhope made a gesture of careless unconcern : ‘‘I bear you no ill will now.” 

“ Now; ah! you did once. Well, I deserved it, honestly deserved it,” she 
added in a soft, contrite tone. ‘‘ But my error was more one of the head than 
heart,” she sighed, making hieroglyphical characters with the point of her sun- 
shade on the gravel ; ‘‘ I am a creature of impulse ever.” 

Stanhope’s brow contracted as he remembered how much bitter pain and 
suffering the ampulse had cost him. ‘‘ Will it benefit either of us recalling the 
past ?” he said coldly. : 

She stole a glance up at him, and noted with triumph the look of pain on his 
brow. “Not so bad; he can feel,” she thought. ‘ The past,” she said aloud, 
*‘ has no sweet memories for me, that I should dwell lovingly upon it. Why 
did you introduce Gaston to me?” she asked, suddenly turning upon him. 
“Gaston with his handsome face and false smile—mon Dieu, forgive me that I 
speak thus of a dead husband ”—she broke off with a little shiver. Then as her 
companion made no answer, but gazed sternly at her, she continued in a plead- 
ing voice with grave eyes suspiciously bright, and a sad little smile: “ Bear 
with me a moment, Stanhope, and do not look as if you gui¢e hated me. I want 
to tell you something which will perhaps gratify you—it ought to, if you feel as 
bitter against me now as you did then, You remember ¢hat day, the last time 
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I saw you; you remember your angry words, your cruel wishes? Well,’’ as he 
made a gesture of assent, ‘‘ they were too literally fulfilled.” For an instant he 
looked down at the quivering lips and troubled face with pitying interest, too 
noble-hearted to rejoice that she had reaped the whirlwind her own hands had 
sown, but only for an instant, for suddenly remembering it was Clare—Clare in a 
new and interesting character, and for how little these signs of agitation might 
count in her, his own face hardened again as he said somewhat mockingly, 

“‘ Whenever I have heard of Madame Hubinet, it has been as of one whose 
life consisted but of one brilliant round of pleasure, adulation, and conquest ; 
surely this highest ideal of a woman’s ambition has satisfied her ?” 

*‘ Satisfied her !” she echoed, her colour rising at his tone again; “did you 
ever know pleasure, or adulation, or conquest to satisfy! They are like opium, 
they may deaden pain, but not eradicate it, and certainly never bring content- 
ment.” She paused, looking up indignantly at her companion; then continued 
in a low tone, which became a passionate one ere she finished, ‘how many a 


woman has hidden a writhing heart under a curled lip, and the world has believed 
in the colours she has shown; the world where— 


happiest who dissemble best 
Their weariness. 


Z have suffered and smiled, have felt my life sometimes almost a burden, yet in 
the eyes of those around, worn my chains—such golden ones, mon ami !—and 
enjoyed the society they procured me, as the veriest butterfly under the sun !” 

“Why speak of all this now ?” asked Stanhope (and he would nearly have 
added, ‘‘and to me of all people,” only restrained hi , as he made a slight move- 
ment of impatience, and fixed his eyes on the golden brightness of Minnette’s full 
soft hair, as the breeze, playing lovingly with it, displayed its beauty in the sun- 
light, and feeling more interested in watching her slight graceful figure in its 
flowing dress, than in listening to the plaint of a woman whom once he would 
have died to serve. ‘‘ Why speak of all this now ?” 

She did not reply for an instant, pausing to control the angry beatings of her 
theart, and conceal the glow “‘ the insult of despised beauty” had brought to her 
face, as she noted the direction in which his eyes were fixed. 

“To ask you if I have not done penance enough to justify even your forgive- 
ness, Stanhope,” she said softly at last. 

He started at her tone, and turned once more towards her. - 

*‘T have forgiven you for some time past ;” then added coldly, “a year ago I 
could not have said so.” 

“ Why do you not rather say, as your words imply, you are now an object of 
utter indifference to me ; a year ago you were not quite so,” exclaimed Madame 
Hubinet with a charming moue mutine. 

‘“*T beg your pardon.” 
* Ah! that means, of course, I may put my own construction on your mean- 

Hé bien. The times change, and we with them! Then you have forgiven 
me, freely and entirely ?” 

“‘ Freely and entirely,” he echoed with a near approach to a smile, unable to 
resist her fascination of manner. 

** And we are friends?” she asked, with just enough empressement to be flat- 
‘tering, and enough of indifference in the arch sideway position of her head to be 
‘piquante. 
™ He hesitated a moment. “If you please it shall be so,” he somewhat ungra- 
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ciously acceded, taking her outstretched hand, wondering, with a kind of con- 
temptuous amusement, if it were really he, Stanhope Brockhurst, who was pro- 
mising friendship to Clare Hubinet, and if so, by what chicanery it came about. 
While she, smiling her thanks, and allowing her face to brighten, as though she 
had gained her desideratum, made a movement towards the steps as he took her 
hand, thus ingeniously converting the rather dramatic position into one of polite 


service, for the benefit of the curious among the promenaders behind them, as" 


also for a certain Mr. Meller, whom her quick eye discerned in the distance, 

** Now you may assist me if you will, Mr. Brockhurst ; I only allow friends. 
to do me a service.” : 

‘* Madame Hubinet is fortunate ; her words implying a large circle of friends. 
* An acquisition rather rare,’ to quote the same author as herself,” said Stanhope, 
descending two or three or the steps. , 

“‘ Madame Hubinet is fortunate,” said the lady with a bright glance, as she 
pnt one dainty foot forth, and steadied herself by her companion’s hand.  Sud- 
denly, however, with an exclamation of seeming annoyance, she drew back. 
“ How provoking ; the Miss Beauseants are moving away, and I cannot possibly 
purtue them,” she added with a shrug of her supple shoulders. 

Stanhope bit his Jip to hide his annoyance as he regained her side. He was 
vexed to have been detained up there until he had lost the opportunity of seeing 
Minnette. He had wished most urgently to have met her this morning ; if pos- 
sible, to have led her off by herself in the very direction she was now taking 
with some one else, intending, when he had thus got her away from curious eyes 
- ears, to have continued, to more purpose, his conversation of the preceding 
night. 

“ Who is that gentleman with them,” asked Madame Hubinet, breaking in 
upon his thoughts, and fixing a penetrating glance upon him. 

“ The gentleman ? A Doctor Thorne, a resident of the place.” : 

* Indeed—so he is Doctor Thorne. A nice-looking man he appears at this 
distance,” and Madame Hubinet put up a dainty pair of glasses critically. 

Stanhope turned inquiringly towards her. 

** You know him by name ?” 

‘*T heard of him for the first time last evening in the shape of an ‘on dit,’ ” she 
answered carelessly. ‘‘One that rather surprised me too, I must confess—to the 
effect that he is paying his addresses to Mr. Beauseant’s niece.” 

Stanhope started, and as the lady continued, his brow contracted angrily, and 
his mouth tightened ominously. 

‘* You, who are so intimate with the family, Mr. Brockhurst, know, of course, 
how much of this little bit of gossip is true. Certainly,” she added, again putting 
up her glasses as the young doctor assisted Minnette over some piles on the beach, 
“he seems very attentive, does he not ?” 

“From whom did you receive the information?” asked her companion in a 
vexed tone. 

“1? Oh! from Aunt Merton, who in her turn—see how these ‘on dits’ spread,”” 
she parenthesised with a light laugh, “heard it from an old acquaintance of 
hers, a lady who resides here, and who knows Doctor Thorne intimately.’ ’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, I think I may safely contradict the report.” | 

Madame Hubinet raised her eyebrows in good-humoured surprise as he snapped 
the words out. ‘“ Well, totell the truth, I did not belicve it much myself,” she 
confessed with a frankness which sat charmingly upon her, “for Miss Minnette 
is so very young. Now I have seen Doctor Thorne, I believe it still less,” she 
added. 
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““Why so?” questioned Stanhope, quickly. 

“There must be such a disparity of years between them.” 

Stanhope winced. ‘‘ He appears to be no more than seven or eight-and-twenty.” 

*“ And Miss Beauseant—well, not more than sixteen, is she? She does not 
look more. But even then, saying he is no older than seven and twenty,—je m’en 
doute de cela—he must be her senior by too many years to give the report 
a semblance of truth,” and Madame Hubinet looked up at her companion with 
an amused smile of conviction on her handsome face. 

‘“* The report is wholly without foundation, I am sure,” said Stanhope in an 
irritated tone, as a remembrance of the doctor’s frequent calls upon the Beau- 
seants flashed across his mind ; also, because the allusion to the disparity of years 
between Minnette and that gentleman had somehow jarred upon him. 

‘*No doubt it is,” acquiesced his companion, drily. ‘‘ Reports generally are. It 
is Locke, I believe, who says—‘We see-a little, presume a good deal, and so 
jump to aconclusion.” 

‘“* The worthy gossips of Seamouth have presumed a great deal, and jumped to 
their conclusions without the ocular manifestations, I should say in this instance !”’ 
exclaimed Stanhope, giving his moustach® an impatient twist. 

** And yet” Madame Hubinet paused and smiled meaningly, as she made 
a gesture towards the retreating trio. ‘Will not the worthy gossips now think 
themselves justified in deciding it is, somewhat vulgarly speaking, une affaire 
flambée. Mais que voulez vous,” she added with a low, indulgent laugh ; “ society 
has nothing to do at a watering-place but flirt, dress, and talk scandal.” 


“Society has very little else to do ever, I believe!”’ Stanhope was doing 


what he had not done for a long time ; he was losing his temper. , 

‘Ah! poor Society, what a lot of omissions and commissions are_laid at thy 
door! exclaimed Madame Hubinet in a tone of mock pity. ‘“ But seriously,” 
she, added discarding her tight manner suddenly, “I must warn Aunt Merton, 
who in turn must warn Mrs. Nelson, against letting this delicious morceau spread. 
It would be very embarrassing to either Doctor Thorne, or Miss Minnette 
Beauseant, if it reached their ears: especially so if it is really without any founda- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Yes, it would be so—very,” said Stanhope, shortly. Then making some polite 
excuse, he lifted his hat, said good morning, and left her. 

. “ Vexed and jealous,” murmured the lady, as she watched his receding form ; 


then she Jaughed softly and ironically. “But we are to be friends, Stanhope, thy | 


own lips have said it !—enfin, je n’aurai pas peur moi. If any other but that 


baby-faced child had been my successor in his heart,” she continued, musingly, 


“T would not have minded so much, at least I think not. Yet—I like not 
yielding up even an inch of territory, especially such a handsome inch as he. 
Well, it would have been a thousand pities not to have spoilt the sweet sea-side 
romance ; besides, to subjugate such a firm, stern being—ah ! how he has altered! 
—will require art and tact, and the practice of this délicatesse d’esprit will serve 
to chase away the ennui which, like a great cloud, I see looming in the distance 
to envelope me in this béte place. Here comes Steve with a face like a thunder 
cloud,” she added, as Mr. Meller drew near, and her face flushed with real feeling 


as she moved to a seat and awaited him, “ jealous also, I dare swear! Between. 


keeping him amiable and talking sweet sentimentalities to my puritan friend, my 
time will be well occupied after all, ‘for Satan findeth’—-—ah! Mr. Meller.” 

It was a dark, handsome face which bent over her, although not altogether a 
pleasant one just then to look upon. But even in its anger Madame. Hubinet 


admired it, although fearing it. Perhaps it was this mingling of admiration and — 


fear, the conscious power which shone from his eyes, softened, but not extinguished. 
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by love, which drew her nearer to him, and made her feel more for him than she 
had ever felt for any man before. : : 

“T was wondering when my turn would come,” he exclaimed with impatient 
reproach. 

“Your turn come ?” She raised her brows inquiringly, as though not under- 
standing him. 

“« After travelling four and twenty hours express,” he continued, in an ill-used 
tone, “so that I might have as many moments near you as possible before going 
to old Sir Peter—hang him! I can’t think what he wants with me in such a hurry 
—I have to watch you from afar, while for a whole half-hour you bestow your 

smiles and glances on some one else.” 

Was my companion so very formidable that you could not draw near me?” 
asked Madame Hubinet, toying with the tassel of her sunshade, while she smiled 
up at her lover’s jealous face. 

‘I did not wish to spoil a téte-a-téte so interesting as yours appeared,” he 
replied somewhat sullenly, as he gave his black silky moustache a fierce twist, 
thereby displaying a mouth which, although shapely enough in form, had some- 
thing in its expression which affected the whole beauty of his face. 

** It was not so interesting but that I could have wished it interrupted.” 

“You did not look weary of him,” said Stephen Meller, still doubtingly. 

“*I would smile and look pleasant on the greatest bore in the world, mon 
ami,” replied Madame Hubinet, indifferently. ‘‘ Partly on principle, and partly 
because it is my nature so to do.” 

“ Who is he—any one I know by name ?”: 

“* How you catechise me, and how solemn you look!” exclaimed his com- 
panion with a low, pleased laugh. ‘Do you: know,” she continued softly, “if it 
were any one else questioning me thus, I would—I would dismiss him in dis- 


grace. There! 


face brightened, and he sank into the seat beside her. 

** Have I not more right than any one else, anima mia?” he murmured in a 
low tone, his eyes fixed passionately upon her. “‘ But tell me, who is he? See 
how humbly I ask.”’ 

“He is a Mr. Brockhurst—no one you have, I should think, heard of before : 
an old friend ; so old a one that I knew him before I did you—aye, even before 
I did Gaston ;” and Madame Hubinet, coquette jusqu’ 4 la moelle, threw a mise 
chievous glance at her companion. 

“ ‘Was he nothing more than friend,” began Stephen Meller, in a tone that 
implied he had heard otherwise. 


But Madame Hubinet raised her head proudly, and a frown ever so slight 


ruffled her brow. There were limits even to her forbearance to him. 

“Ah! Clare you must pardon me—but I feel I could almost kill the man you 
looked with real favour upon.” His face seemed to whiten with excitement. 

“* Now you jest.” 

** No, indeed, I am in no jesting mood, I feel I mean it. I am proud of you, 
of your beauty, of your grace, your wit: so proud that I am pleased when I see 
a man vanquished before you ; but woe to the man upon whom you looked with 
tenderness.” 

Madame Hubinet looked up, and meeting his eyes, a thrill, half fear, half 
proud joy, ran through her heart. Shelike1 to be loved thus. 

“Then woe unto thee, Steve,” she said with a low laugh. _‘‘ But come, let us 
talk no more of love, jealousy, or killing, morning sunshine is fit for none of them. 
What is it Sir Peter wants with you, I wonder,” she added rising. ‘You Will 
come back here to tell me all news, won’t you ?” 


TO 


ON HER BIRTHDAY, MARCH TWENTY-THIRD. 


Our of the white, beleaguering lines, 

Passing the pickets, beyond the pines, 

The herald March comes blustering down, 

Proclaiming the news o’er field and town, 
That Winter, the stubborn, invading foe, 
Is hurriedly striking his tents of snow, 

Raising a siege which may cost his crown. 


A wonderful herald is this same March, 
With gusty robes and flashing hair! 
How boldly, under the springtime arch, 

He wakes the world with martial air ! 
And, while his winding clarion rings, 
What a list of natal days he brings! 


Just a score of sunsand three, 
On a beautiful isle in a sunny sea, 
He blew to the four winds, far and free, 
And the southern birds came up straightway, 
And the earliest flowers peered forth to see, 
And the brooks threw by their icy chains, 
Gazing abroad for April rains. 
And the buds looked out on every spray, 
And the soft south breeze came near.to say 
Some flattering message it brought from May. 


All nature, thrilling through and through, 
Pulsed and glowed witha pleasure new, 
As ifaware that the wild March horn, 
Announced the hour that you were born ! 

—Aware that God’s benignant smile, 
Gladdening the land from shore to shore, 

Had fallen in grace on the lovely isle, 
Giving the flowers one lily more ! 

Giving the brooks a sister-tongue— 

A lovely mate to all sweet things— 
The dove and the wren, beside the door, 
While over the place the soft air sung, 

“ For me another song-bird sings ! ” 
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And, catching a gleam of the light, which shed 
A household sunshine o’er your birth, 

The angels of heaven looked round and said, 
“ One of our sisters has gone to earth !” 


And every time the loud month rings 
His third and twentieth clarion clear," 
They whisper, in groups, with folded wings, 
“ This is the morn she left us here ! ” 
Then circles the song in airier play, 
Cheering the high ancestral dome, 
‘ This is the beautiful blossoming day 
That brings her one year nearer home! ’’ 
But yet so glad are the groups to know 
That something of heaven to earth is won, 
That while they guard your path below, 
They patiently wait your mission done. 


Then let the loud month blow at will, 
And Winter strike his tents anew ; 

May many a springtime find you still 
On earth—for it hath need of you! 
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wuz all our new arts of building and navigating ships, and with all help 

from the mighty powers that send them on their way in face of wind and 
tide, the sea is still a stubborn fact that we can neither set aside nor easily get 
over. We call it, indeed, a noble element, and perhaps every boy of pluck can 
remember that it was an early passion with him to go to sea. It is clear, also, 
that manly sport often takes the same direction, and many who like a fast horse, 
like also, a fast yacht, whilst it is equally clear that the owner does not often 
ride_his fast horse nor sail much in his fast yacht. We may as well say, 
honestly, that the mass of men would like to get rid of the sea altogether, and 
that all our arts of mechanism and powers of civilisation are trying to do so. We 
are doing all we can to bridge or tunnel our rivers and ‘bays, to make railroads 
and land-routes between points that before were connected only by water, and 
to shorten, as much as possible, all voyages. There is, perhaps, no one work of 
man that embodies more thought, skill, and force, than one of our great ocean 
steamers. It has taken the whole human race, with all its experiencé and educa- 
tion, for ages ; with all its mastery of the arts of working wood and metal ; all 
its marvellous knowledge of the elements of fire, air, and water ; all its science 
of the ocean-beds and channels, the magnetic currents, and of the order of the 
stars and sun, to build and work that ship. How magnificent is the massiveness 
and minuteness of her structure; what strength in her solid bulk, and what 
delicacy in the sweep of her curves, and the exquisite adjustments of her machi- 
nery! It is hard to imagine any thing that could more have surprised the old 


_ sea-kings of Scandinavia, or the new sea-kings who were with Columbus and 


Hendrik Hudson in the Half Moon and the Pinta, than the apparition of one of 
our great ocean steamers crossing their path and defying their snail’s paced 
career; such a steamer, for example, as the Scotia, in which I crossed the 
Atlantic just a year ago. 

Such a vessel does a great deal towards fulfilling the vision of the Apocalypse, 
“there shall be no more sea,” yet that vision is by no means wholly fulfilled, 
there is a certain recognition of the fact of danger, and when a vessel sails, the 
friends who go and those who stay show quite a different feeling from that which 
speeds the land-traveller on his way. Indeed, an embarkation has always con- 
siderable pathos about it, and any one whose eyes are clear of tears may make 
quite a study of the human face and its loves and fears and hopes. In every 

-ship there is some delicate invalid whose health is watched with great 
solicitude, and whose return is sadly uncertain ; and there, too, is always some 
one whose high health and active spirit may give equal solicitude, and make 
anxious parents dread the play of those young and unchecked passions in those 
new and perilous fields of daring and pleasure abroad. 


These partings belong to sea-going, and they are followed by an experience 


less pathetic but more pitiful. We soon learn for ourselves there are two seas 


to look out for—one without, and the other within; in short, that there is a 
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swell within the stomach that tends to rise to meet the swelling of the waves. 
A friend asked me a few weeks ago, if there was any record of sea sickness 
among the ancients, and I could not recall any ; yet who can understand that 
the human constitution should so change as ever to have been wholly insensible 
to the rolling of the waves of the sea and the violent rocking of.a vessel? The 
ancients did not, indeed, launch out into mid-ocean, yet the waters on which 
they sailed are among the very worst for the peace of the modern stomach, and 
I have no sea-griefs so memorable as those experienced in passing from Ireland 
to England, from England to France, and from Italy to France. I have crossed 
the Atlantic without losing a meal, either by loss of appetite or surrender of 
food actually taken ; yet the Irish Sea and the English Channel has brought my 
head down in utter helplessness, and the dashing waves of the Mediterranean 
turned the inner man topsy-turvy, and emptied him, apparently, of all food and 
drink. It may be that the ancients were more spare in their diet, and more 
tough in body and habit, than we, and were not seasick. It is, I think, more 
probable that they were sick at first, very much as we are, and too proud to say 
anything about a subject that so little illustrates the heroic side of human charac- 
ter in an age that so glorified pluck and insisted upon the stiff upper lip, which 
seasickness is so apt to let down in limp despair. 

I have had some experience of this malady, and have tried to get what light 
I could from medical men and their books. The causes are not wholly clear, 
nor does any remedy seem to be unfailing. Improved ventilation, cleanliness on 
shipboard, take away some of its worst features; and they who voyage in a clean, 
well-aired vessel have no idea of the suffering that comes from the close atmos- 
phere and foul bilge-water of some of the old packet-ships. It is a small matter 
merely to have the stomach emptied of its contents, just as a pitcher, when over- 
turned, is emptied of its water, if the inner man resumes at once his normal con- 
dition, and the pitcher is soon right side up and ready to be filled again, such as 
is the case with the form of seasickness that comes from the mere tossing of the 
vessel. This is about~all of the trial that I have had upon six stormy seas, 
excepting a certain torpor that comes from the working of certain vessels, such 
as the narrow French propellers, which, like gigantic cradles, seem to rock stout 
men and women to sleep in spite of themselves. The other exception came from 
the closeness of the air in the cabins towards morning, and the tendency to head- 
ache, which an open skylight or a walk on deck at once quickly removes. 

I suppose that sea-sickness is partly physical and partly mental, the physical 
part coming from the violent motion, and the accompanying unsteadiness of all 
objects of vision: the mental part coming from a certain fear and anxiety that 
demoralise all the forces within, and break the connection between the members 
and the commander-in-chief—the rational will. It is an important question how 
to set matters right, or to keep them so—how to remedy, or, still better, to pre- 
vent, seasickness. I have just looked into the only medical book that I have at 
hand of recent date, and I find this paragraph :— 

* Recumbent posture, ammonia, brandy, whiskey, chloroform by inhalation, or 
a few drops on sugar, a tight belt round the body, Chapman’s ice-bags to 

ine.” 
ei The unhappy man who should try all these specifics, even at his best discretion, 
might find himself in the hands of a harder customer than old Neptune, and pre- 
fer the malady to the cure. Dr. Tanner, of the Royal College of Surgeons, pro- 
bably knows all about the matter, and his book on diseases has a scientific look ; 
but he will allow me to say my say, and add a few words to his prescription. I 
seems to me best for the voyager to take his place in the open air, as near the 
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centre of the ship as he can, where the motion is least, and to fix his eye, as far 
as he can, upon some stationary object in a plucky spirit, as if the ship, like a 
spirited, thoroughbred hoose, were his friend, and his movements were all well- 
meant. As to the habit of gorging with food and liquor—so common at sea— 
it appears to me to be a great mistake, and it is a deadening rather than a heal- 
ing of a man, to stupefy him with meat and drink. If any stimulus is needed, a 
glass or two of sherry, or, still: better, of dry champagne, with its cleansing acid 
and gentle tonic, isthe thing ; and perhaps I owe much of the comfort of the 
Atlantic passage to the kind friend at my elbow, who spared of his abundance for | 
my stomach’s sake and threatened infirmity. Yet no man should boast of his ex- 
emption from this pest of the sea ; and it is a startling lesson on the vanity of 
human hopes to watch the odd transformation that comes over a ship’s passengers 
as soon as they get into rough water. How much courage, gaiety, and 
vanish at once? That plucky young fellew, who was waving his handkerchief 
aud shouting adieu to his friends, is flat upon his back; and that stout, haughty 
man, who trod the deck as if he owned the ship and ocean, is sitting with his 
head upon his hand, as if he had nothing in the world to call his own. That 
pretty bride, in silk bright as the sunshine, sinks down into a mere bundle of 
clothes, and makes up by her loyalty what she loses by her slovenliness, as she 
droops her head upon her husband’s shoulder in the wifely confidence that the 
Bible and the Prayer-Book do not forbid. Many ridiculous sights are seen, such 
as calls for great forbearance on the part of all men whose stoical stomachs give 


- them little fellow-feeling for such infirmities. It becomes such men of iron to 


remember that they, too, are mortal, and the day will come when pain and sick- 
ness, in some of their thousand forms, will reach them, and bring down their 
proud heads. 

I confess to being astonished at the performances of some of these stout 
worthies with the knife and fork in the fulness of their health, partly, perhaps, 
because of the sea-tradition, that one cannot eat or drink too much on board ship, 
and partly because they had nothing else to do. Five mortal meals—breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, tea, supper, with the intervals diversified, sometimes with the 
strong cup and bottle ;—how could human nature stand all this? What sur- 
prised me most, was the disposition to rise to the climax as the feasting continued, 
and to end, like a song or symphony, with some startling crash, some marvellous 
swell and cadence of the larder, as when some passenger, who had been eating 
and drinking all day, ended with a gin-sling or brandy-smasher, a dish of Welsh 
rarebit or of devilled bones. Had I not seen these feats, I should have thought 
them impossible. I did not know what things the human throat could swallow, 
till I beheld the performances at the table of the good steamer Scotia, in the 
year of grace 1869. 

Let seasickness and the stomach pass for the present, whilst we consider some 
of the higher aspects of life at sea, in view, especially, ofthe world from which 
we are shut out and the world which we are shut up in. With all the increase 
of navigation, and the helps of signals and pilot-boats, and the undoubted power 
of a certain common law of humanity among sailors and commanders, the sea is. 
a lonely place, and the ship is almost as much separated from the land and its 
people by the blue waters, as the moon is parted from the earth by the blue 
ether. It is wonderful how few vessels come within sight of you on the 
Atlantic passage of some three thousand miles, and that, generally, none comes 
within speaking distance until the pilot hails you on your arrival on the foreign 
coast, and takes up the charge which the pilot held until he left the coast of 
home. Whole days will pass when you need sharp eyes to see a single sail; 
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What loneliness this would be on land!—to travel day after day through 
forest or over plain, and rarely see a human habitation. 

The result is likely to be, that you are more aware of how much you need 
and love the great world from which you are shut out—how much you care 
for your family and friends in particular, and society and civilisation in general 
—and how unwilling you are to take your own trunk and personal goods, and 
sign away your share in the great human race to which you belong. All those 
- arts, that perfection of utility, those treasures of beauty, those markets, schools, 
museums, homes, churches—they are far away, and we can, for the time, no 
more reach them than we can climb tothemoon. How dear they become then 
to us, and how much we would give to walk in our familiar garden, chat and 
frolic with that little child, sit at the household table, or stroll into our club! 
We begin to havea certain fellow-feeling even for the persons whom we do not 
generally wish much to see on shore, and we forgive the men who are our 
particular aversion, and feel well disposed to the bores from whom we have 
sometimes run away. Anchorites, not of the desert of sand, but of the desert 
of waters, we are prompted to forgive our enemies, and draw nearer to man as 
well as to Godin our seclusion from our customary world. It is wholesome for 
us to ask ourselves how much we have done for this great human fellowship to 
which we now feel unquestionably that we belong, and whether it is any wiser or 
better from our having lived in it. Perhaps the great mass of human society, 
with all its kingdoms of life and zones of feeling, rises clearly before us, and we 


see somewhat more clearly to what kingdom we belong, and how frigid, torrid, or 


temperate is the belt of affections in which we dwell. 

Precious, then, becomes to us the pet portion of our social world, that we can 
take with us, especially the pet books that we can keep hold of in the absence of 
the choice circles of readers that have given them such interpréters. One is not 
much inclined to read at sea ; for often, when the waves leave you at peace, they 
lull you into a languid meditation that easily goes off into dreamland ; yet, when 
you are fairly in the mood for it, a good book is a great delight. It is not well 
to trust to the chance of ship-libraries, much as they have improved of late, and 
you will do well to put a few volumes into your trunk. ~What a marvel is this 
omnipresence of the human mind in books! Where we are cut off from the 
paths of men, and letters do not reach us, and the electric wire refuses to give us 
its message, the great human mind still keeps up its vital connection, and we are 
in presence of the power which, next to God Himself, most holds mankind in 
fellowship. 

But we must not forget that, if the sailor is shut out of the land-world, and 
sometimes in agony learns that, in storm or fire, there are none outside of his 
little vessel on whom he can call for help, there is another world in which he 
freely moves and is shut up for the time. It is well for him to make the most of 
it; and he is a wise traveller who, instead of railing at the discomforts of the 
voyage, and trying to sleep or to stuff and drink himself into stupidity, keeps his 
eyes and ears open, eager to learn all that he can of the wisdom of the sea. It 
at once appears how vulgar is the generalisation that dismisses the ocean with one 
sweeping word, as if it were only water, and salt-water, too. Water, indeed, it 
is, just as land is land, and man is man, and woman is woman; yet how water 
differs from itself under various circumstances, even as land differs from land, 
man from man, or woman from woman! Extremes meet in all things; and, if 
philosophy generalises in order to gather particulars under master principles, folly 
generalises in order to shun the need of observation and of thought by huddling 
things diverse together. Thus many a silly fop, who discriminates sharply 
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between the shapes and colours of coats and trousers, and many an empty flirt, 

who is quick to note the qualities of ribbon and lace, and can even see differences 

in the monotonous dulness of her score of admirers, will hardly look a second 

time at the sea, or forgive this royal ocean for unsettling her delicate stomach. 

But if we will only note the ocean fairly, how fascinating is its infinite variety ! 

= Cleopatra is nothing in comparison with this ever-changing majesty and 
uty. 

The day or night at sea is something quite itself, and notas it is atland. The 
day begins with a wonderful punctuality and the sun does not wait the pleasure 
of your neighbour’s chimney or wall, or ask permission of some hill or mountain 
before it can appear or disappear. What contrasted sunrises and sunsets one has 
among the mountains and on the ocean! At Zermatt the sun rises and sets in 
majesty some hours from the time marked in the almanac, and the short day in 
that peerless valley makes its dreary mark on pinched vegetation and the swollen 
throats of the poor Cretins. In mid-ocean, on the contrary, again and again it 


. rose out of the sea without a cloud to dim its disc, and set just as distinctly at 


the appointed minute after a day, which at every hour was marked with its own 
lights and shades upon the waters, whilst there are no gottres on Jack’s throat, 
and his well-sunned neck is lithe and strong as his arm. What a study, too, are - 
the clouds under that open horizon, and how they answer to the changing ripple 
and swell of the never-quiet waves! Animal life is never long out of sight above 
or below, and birds and fishes will keep company with you many-an otherwise 
weary hour.: What a guerilla troop these birds seem to be, as they prowl about 
the vessel, or dash into the water not without a sharp eye to business; and what 
excitement there is in that huge host of porpoises, who seem to be having a jolly 
time of it! miles and miles of them playing at leap frog, and seeming to be jump- 
ing over each other’s shoulders like merry boys at school, apparently as undis- 
turbed by the presence of the great whale, who is blowing up fountains of water 
in the distance, as the boys are by the distant vision of the receding pedagogue 
after the close of school. Strange lights too, play at night in the air and the sea, 
and little creatures in the water seem to be doing their best down there to get up 
a milky-way or an aurora borealis on their own account. Then, the darkness 
itself, when it comes, is a great power, and a more living mystery than on land ; 
for, at sea, the darkness and the ocean seem to be one thing, and the night is not 
a circumstance, but a character, the reserve and inwardness of great Nature 
herself, and not a veil on her head or a hue on her face. 
We must not stop without saying a word of the human world in which we are 
shut up at sea—the officers, sailors, servants, and passengers of the ship. Our 


_ Census stood thus, on the voyage out : passengers, 250 ; crew and servants, 185 ; 


total, 435—a goodly number, surely, and quite enough to make a respectable. 
village in a new country. What a variety of characters, as well as number of 
heads! and it was not a little of a study to observe the affinities and antipathies 
of the company. 

Sailors are always a noticeable se-—with their jaunty rig and their ability to 
live at sea or on land, tread the rolling deck firmly in the storm, or hang in the 
air on swinging ropes like apes. Such a puzzle they are, too, in their character ; 
80 superstitious and so reckless, so self-denying and soself-indulgent, such believers 
and such radicals, such stoics in danger at sea and such epicureans amo 
pleasures on shore. These sailors seemed to be of the regular breed of old salts, 
and not the sweepings of the streets and groggeries. They were well-clad, fed, 
and disciplined ; and, when they appeared at divine service on Sunday, in their 
best clothes, it did a man’s heart good to see how old England trains her rough- 
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est sons to love their mother-land and Church, and teach them her prayers and 
_ hymns. I was amused, sometimes, at some of their feats of strength and skill, 
which made them merry and kept their muscles in good trim during the leisure 
spells of the week. 

Our passengers got along very well, and we had room and variety sufficient to 
see enough, and not too much, of each other. Itis said that people who are shut 
up together at sea form bitter antipathies, and sometimes look upon each other 
with mortal hatred. It may be so where the voyage is long or the quarters 
close, but not were the voyage is limited and there is free space to sit or walk or 
lounge at will and liberty, to think or chat or read or sleep, as you have a mind 
to do. One likes much to find agreeable people at sea, who will greet you 
kindly and interchange friendly words now and then, so that, in the course of the 
day, the passing hours are never wholly dull; and, when you are weary of 
yourself and the sea, you can have a fair allowance of genial humanity to feast 
on, as well as the soup and fish and beef and mutton and chicken on the table.. 
One delights, too, in a little fun ovcasionally, and a good merry-maker isa great 
treasure at sea. People are ready to laugh at small game, indeeed, there ; and, 
in the absence of the world’s great stage, where tragedy and comedy are always 
going on, we are willing to take the best of it that we can get, especially the 
comedy. Conscious of this craving for amusement, a thoughtful man may well 
ask himself why our habits of mind are so dull and plodding, and that we have 
so generally made over to paid agents this ancient and important business of« 

ing fun. The time was when we were all full of merry music; and every 
healthy child is as good as a play, and laughs and prattles and sings and screams 
out the ceaseless comedy of life as a natural and unpaid actor. Mr Dombey is 
dull and prosaic, andif he laughs, he pays a clown for putting him up to it ; but 
Dombey’s baby laughs because the fun is in him, and the great God, who made 
the universe, filled that little heart with glee. It was instructive to see the great 
attention given to the only man on board who was willing to amuse us together 
in the lump. He was simply a member of a troupe of négro minstrels. His 
instrument was not the harp or guitar, but the banjo, and right merrily did he 
sing and play, until it seemed as if a whole plantation of negroes were on our 
deck, and at last an antic youngster— quite a trim youth he was, too—took to his 
heels and made the music into dance. Although in a somewhat pensive mood, 
with thoughts on home and friends, and on life, not all a holieay of late, I 
could not but bless the man, the banjo, andthe dancer. What music there was 
in that young fellow’s legs! and the whole scene kept company with his joy. 
The men and women hushed their chat, and listened and looked; the porpoises 
rolled over and over like mad; the paddle-wheels turned more cheerily, and the 
bright stars and the great moon held out their lamps over the scene so benignly, 
that we needed no chandelier nor foot-lights. Most probably the mermaids—if 
any there were—as they heard the music and saw the movement, thought our 
ship a huge sea-cricket, whose chirp was that banjo and whose feet were those 
ever-turning wheels. 


. 
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He made an instrument, to know 
If the moon shine at full or no, 
And prove that she’s not made of green chese. 
BUTLER, 


HAT were “ the precious things put forth by the moon?” Surely not the 
thousand-and-one absurd theories about its inhabitants which we find are 
entertained in some shape or other by nearly every nation on earth. The oldest 
and at the same time the .most familiar to our race is the story of the two chil- 
dren who were robbed just as they were bringing water home from a spring; 
hence they may still be seen as dark spots on the face of the full moon on bright 
winter nights, carrying a bucket between them on a long pole. When thispagan 
view. was duly exorcised by the zealous missionaries who converted the old 
Saxons, our ancestors, it gave way to a more refined but hardly more credible 
account. Now it is a man who had stolen a bundle of fagots on a Sunday, and 
was transferred, as a punishment, to the moon, where he has to carry his bur- 
den for evermore, and suffer at the same time from unceasing cold. This is the 
original Man in the n. 

It is curious to see how popular superstition has clung to this theory in spite 
of all the light that science has endeavoured from time immemorial to shed upon 
the subject. The mystery is much aided by the remarkable tact that we onl, 
know one half of the moon, which is constantly seen by us, while the other 
has never yet been beheld by human eye. The face of the moon, which our 
first father Adam watched, no doubt, with fear and admiration strangely mixed, 
as it rose on the horizon, is the same which the last man will take leave of when 
the earth shall perish in fire. But this very fact of a whole world, so near to us 
and yet lying so utterly beyond our reach, has from of old excited and stimulated 
the imagination of men to its utmost ; and the question of who is the Man in the 
Moon has occupied the ablest minds of antiquity as well as the most gifted 
writers of our own day. ‘The result has been necessarily very unsatisfactory ; 
first, for thousands of years, because the moon was inaccessible to the eye in the 
absence of proper instruments, and in recent times, because, even with the aid of 

such magnificent glasses as those of the Earl of Rosse, which show objects of the 
size of a moderate mountain on our satellite, no sign of life has yet been dis- 
covered. But failure seems only to have increased the desire to enter into com- 
munication with the lunar world, and efforts have been made in every age, from 
the proposed Tower of Babel, the summit of which was to reach unto heaven, to 
the colossal mirrors which, a few months ago, a clever Frenchman s 
might reflect such a dazzling mass of light as would attract the attention of the 
x 
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Man in tle Moon, and induce him to reply by similar signals. Quite recently the 
question, whether life—the highest manifestation of Nature’s forces—exists in other 
planets also, has apparently acquired new interest in the eyes of our savans, and 
the great controversy between men like Whewell and Brewster has called public 
attention to thisinteresting subject. Nor have the authors of the Continent re- 
mained inactive ; and from several recent authors in France and Germany we 
cull a brief account of the Man in the Moon ashe has appeared at different 
times to the most learned of our race. 

How fully the ancients were imbued with the idea that, while the earth was, 
as they supposed, the centre of the universe, still other worlds also existed, and 
might be peopled with beings created like ourselves, appears most strikingly in 
Lucian’s famous Voyage to the Moon. Starting from the smiling coasts of Italy, 
his gay bark was driven beyond the happy seas on which it was accustomed to 
sail, and, having passed the Pillars of Hercules, became the sport of fierce winds, 
which forced it to wander helplessly for seventy days on a dark and stormy 
ocean.. Then the exhausted travellers landed on a blissful island, with rivers 
flowing with wine, and vineyards in which each vine was an affectionate maider. 
But Lucian could not be tempted ; and, leaving a few of his bewitched companions 
behind, he sailed on with those that remained faithful. One fine day, however, 
when the sun shone brightly and the waters were blue and calm, a sudden whirl- 
wind arose and bodily lifted up their little vessel, till it reached a height of a 
hundred miles ; there, in vague, vacant space, they wandered about, they knew 
not how, for seven days and seven nights, landing at last ona large island, which 
hung suspended in the ether, round, and brilliantly illuminated. They had no 
sooner left their ship, casting a longing look at the earth far below them, with its 
mountains and valleys and its forests and populous cities, than hippogriffs came 
and summoned them to appear before the monarch. git 

The King of.the Moon at ence recognised them by their costume as Greeks, 
for he was a countrymen of theirs—Endymion. It so happened that he was at 
that moment engaged in fierce warfare with His Majesty Pheeton, king of the Sun, 
and on the very next day a great battle was to be fought. Lucian was, of course, 
delighted with the opportunity to become thus fully acquainted with the Man in 
the Moon, and appeared, early on the next morning, on the battle-field. * The 
lunar army, drawn up in battle array, consisted of nothirg else than sixty mil- 
lions of men, with eighty thousand hippogriffs—men mounted on winged asses 
with three heads—and an equal number of other indescribable creatures, among 


whom he was especially pleased with thirty thousand men riding fleas of the size © 


of twelve elephants. The list isas long as that of Homer’s heroes before Troy, 
and has furnished many a name, if not more, to later authors, from Rabelais to 
Swift. The battle took place on an enormous cobweb stretched out between the 
sun and the moon, and ended, after true Greek fashion, to the honour of both 


the contending parties; they made peace, formed an alliance, and engaged not to | 


trouble their neighbours ! 

The Man in the Moon, Lucian tells us, is not born, but buds forth like the 
plants of the fields; nor does he die, but slowly and pleasantly passes off in a puff of 
smoke. His wants are supplied without labour by an over-abundant Nature, which 
teems on all sides with food and drink; and he never suffers from indigestion, for 
his stomach opens like a game-bag, and serves at the same time as a pocket. His 
senses are likewise secured against injury; for he takes out his eyes and puts 
them in again at will, while his ears are simple plantain-leaves. But the worst 
remains to be told. The Man in the Moon is a man indeed; there is no woman 
there to be his better hal‘. 
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We are not told whether Lucian’s imagination was exhausted, or the patience 
of his readers; but he returned speedily to the earth, and ends his book rather 
abruptly. After the romancer came the historian; and the great writer, whose 
lives have, ever since they first were read, formed the delight and developed the 
character of so many thousands, does not neglect the opportunity of bere all 
he can learn of the Man in the Moon also. Plutarch says the lights and ows 
on the surface of our faithful satellite are so skilfully intermingled that they repre- 
sent the natural shape of a human face ; and he is evidently very much annoyed 
by this watchfulness of a countenance which is utterly beyond our reach, and yet 
inspects and examines us unceasingly from the height of the starry heavens. It 
is exceedingly iuterestmg w see how, occasionally, a bright truth shines forth 
from the dark night of ignorance in which men lived in those days. As Plutarch 
tries to convince us of his accuracy in reading the features of the Man in the 
Moon, he takes pains to refute the views of those who differ with him, and among 
adversaries he holds up to our contempt a Greek named Aristarchus—and why ? 
Because he had dared to suppose—to the disgust of Vesta and the other guardians 
of the universe—that the ether was immovable, while the earth was in motion, 
proceeding along the zodiac, and, besides, revolving around its own axis! And 
yet that simple truth, felt and -uttered by the ancient Greek, remained hid to 
mankind for thousands of years, was barely acknowledged by Galileo, and is not 
without opponents even in our day among the ‘savans df the most enlightened 
nation on earth ! 

There is something exquisitely painful in watching men as they come near great . 
truths and leave them again to plunge once more, and for centuries, into the 
darkest of errors. Did not Plutarch himself inveigh against .those “ paradoxical 
philosophers who advance the absurd ideas that the earth has the shape of a sphere 
—that, there are antipodes, who, head down, hold on to the earth as cats do with 
their claws—and that a weight, which should reath the centre of the globe, would 
rest there without being held—opinions so very foolish, that the most ‘lively 
imagination could not admit them as possible ?” , 


His views of the moon present to us the same strange mixture of truths with - 


marvellous errors. Plutarch saw in the moon, as in the earth itself, a deity 
worthy of our gratitude—a being consisting of body and soul, and endowed with 
all the powers of life. Perhaps we shall be less disposed to smile at the great. 
historian, if we recollect that this belief is by no means extinct, but held in our 
day and defended by men of superior intelligence, such as the French reformer, 
Father Enfantin, and the founder of modern Communism, Fourier. Plutarch 
peoples the moon with men and animals made after the models furnished by the 
earth, but endowed with such delicate organisations that they either exist without 
eating at all, or, at the worst, inhale the odours of earth-born nourishment. In 
confirmation of this theory he quotes the well-known sage, Epimenides, whom we 
might suspect of having known Liebig’s Meat Extract, for he was reported to live 
without any other food than a mouthful of a certain paste, which made up his 
daily ration. 

In his effort to explain the difference between the inhabitants of the moon and 
ourselves, Plutarch sets forth some startling truths, evidently far in advance of his 
age. - We ought to remember, he says, that their climate, their nature, and their 
constitutions are all very different from our own, and must needs produce very 
different beings. If we could not get near the sea, but only saw it froma 
distance, and knew by report that it was salt and bitter, should we be willing to 
believe the first man who should tell us that its depths are filled with countless 
animals of every size and shape, and that they use the water exactly as we do 
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air, to breathe and to live? This is precisely the condition of the moon ; and 
we might just as well refuse to believe in lunar men as in marine monsters. He 
gives an additional interest to the former by connecting them intimately with our 
own life and death. Quoting the opinions entertained by wise ‘men living “in an 
island of the West, situated far beyond Great Britain, and not far from the poles,” 
he states that man consists of three parts, body, soul, and intellect, of which the 
last is the greatest. The body is earthy, of the earth; the soul comes from the 
moon, and the intellect from the sun; for the understanding is the light of the 
soul, as the sun is the light ofthe moon. There are two deaths appointed unto 
man: one upon earth, when his body returns to its first elements; then the soul 
remains for a while suspended between the earth and the moon, till the innate 
longing for home draws it up to those regions of the moon which face the sun ; 
here the soul dies also, but only in order to become a pure and unhampered 
intellect for all eternity. 

Nor does Plutarch neglect to mention the strange influence which the changes 
of the moon have on earthly affairs, though he does not ascribe it, as other writers 
of antiquity have done, to the liberality of the Man in the Moon, who looks with 
his full face favourably upon the growth of plants and the enterprises of men, but 
with darkened features askant at others. We .must not forget that the ancients 
firmly believed in the entire dependence of agriculture on the phases of the moon, 
and regulated it accordingly. ‘‘ Whatever is to be cut, shorn, or gathered,” says 
Pliny, “is done better as the moon decreases’; but what is to grow again ought 
to be cut during the increase of the moon ;” and other authors extended the rule 
even to the cutting of their own hair, fearing baldness if they neglected such 
precaution. Physicians of great eminence believed, in like manner, that during 
the increase the brains of men filled the ‘golden bowl,” and the blood abounded 
in the veins; while, as in ebb and tide, brains and blood sank below the level as 
the moon grew less and less. »Nor have these doctrines been confined to the days 
of ignorance in antiquity, or even the Dark Ages of our era; they are cherished 


by millions in our day, and almanacs derive not a little popularity from the care . 


with which they indicate the favourable aspects of the moon for cupping and 
leeching, for planting and harvesting, and even for the more serious affairs of life. 

The early Christian writers were perhaps wiser, but hardly less painfully 
misled, by their habit of literal interpretation of Holy Writ, than the ancients 
were by their superstition and ignorance. Because the Saviour ordered the 
apostles to preach the Gospel to “all the world and to all the nations of the 
earth,” the councils of the Church denied the existence of other worlds, and 
pious divines were occasionally excommunicated for entertaining heretical views on 
this subject. Voyages of discovery were, however, made by saints and holy men 
in a state of vision. Some went to heaven after the manner of the great apostle ; 
others visited purgatory, and some even descended into hell ; though none of 
them equalled the despatch with which Mohammed went through seven heavens, 
saw all their wonders, and ascended to the throne of the Almighty. For such 
was hisspeed, that, when he returned, he found his bed still warm, and a vessel 
filled with hot water, which was just falling over on one side as he left, was kept 
from spilling a drop by his reappearance! But whatever marvellous accounts 
these heavenly pilgrims brought home from their ecstatic wanderings, they 
invariably reasserted the doctrine, that, as the Scriptures only speak of one world, 
and the holy fathers teach the same, there can be no other world. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his famous treatise on the “Sum of all Theology,” distinctly states 
it to be the great dogma of the Church that the earth is the one and exclusive 
aim of the Creator; and that the sun, the moon, and the stars were made only 
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to serve man, ‘“‘ to be for signs and for seasons and for days and years, and to be 
for lights in the firmament of the heavens, to give light upon the earth.” Thus 
the poor Man in the Moon was abolished with the stroke of a pen, and woe was 
_ _ should hereafter imagine the moon to hold created beings like our- 
selves 

» It was only after a long and severe struggle that the actual facts perceived by 
the senses and recorded by men like Copernicus and Tycho Brahe succeeded in 
making any impression upon the mind, and led to a general change of belief. 


Once, however, subjected to a rigorous examination by the light of these newly- — 


discovered truths, the old superstitions and the forced faith of the early Church 


gave way alike, and sounder views began’ to be entertained by the better in- 


formed. It was with such lights before him that the great bard of Italy under- 
took to embody in his immortal poem his views on the worlds lying beyond the 
limits of our earth. On Good Friday of the year 1300, when barely thirty- 
three years old, Dante descended into hell. He passed through all its circles in 
the short space of twenty-four hours, reached the centre of the earth, marked by 
the gigantic body of Lucifer, and reascending to the surface of our globe, he reached 
on the next day Purgatory Mountain. Here Virgil, who had so far guided his 
brother-poet, handed him over to Beatrice; with whom, after being purified, he 


ascended into heaven, and there first entered the sphere of the moon. Graceful . 


and beauteous above all women, his beloved here turned to him, saying, “ Lift 
up your grateful heart to God, who has led us to this the first of stars.” 
his first star, which the poet afterwards calls the Eternal Pearl, looked to 


him like a globe of limpid diamond. As he approached nearer, a light-giving - 


cloud enveloped him and his guide, and the two travellers passed ap tly right 
into the very substance of which the moon is fofmed. They found it to be the 
place of residence of virginity, containing pure, virgin-like souls on their way to 
the angelic paradise, where the Most High thrones in His glory. The poet met 
here the souls of many who had been forced to break their vows upon earth, but 
who now enjoyed a degree of bliss, being forgiven, which fully contented their 
heart. Then proceeding to other stars, the poet ascended higher and higher in 
the scales of eternal happiness, till he reached the Divine Presence itself. 

Another Italian poet, by many esteemed the equal of Dante, also describes a 
short journey he made to the moon. This was Ariosto, whose hero Astolfo has 
reached Nubia after many adventures, and there meets the famous Prester John, 
the hero of countless legends belonging to the Middle Ages. Aided by his advice 
he defeats the Harpies who try to bar the way to a gigantic mountain from which 
springs the mysterious Nile, but, finding him invincible, escape into an opening at 
the foot of the mountain. The hero follows them and finds himself in hell ; 
while high above him, on the summit, there lies the earthly paradise. Astolfo 
visits it, and having tasted the fruit that grows on its trees, wonders no longer at 
the disobedience of our first parents. He discovers at the same time that, once 
on the immensely high mountain, the road to the moon is not very long. Enoch, 
and Elias, and the Apostle St. John, moreover, join in encouraging him to visit 
the moon, and offer to accompany him for a ‘special purpose. As soon as the sun 
has sunk into the sea, so as to allow the crescent to become visible, the Saint 
sends for the chariot on which men commonly are carried to heaven, and after 
having driven through the eternal fires, they arrive in the vast kingdom of the 
moon. | 

The paladin finds to his amazement, that the moon, which looks so small when 
seen from the earth, is in reality as large as the latter, and so full of life that his 
attention is engaged on all sides, and he has to make a great effort to remember 
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his errand. He is next led to an immense valley filled with all that men lose 
by their own faults, by the ravages of time, or the workings of chance; not 
kingdoms and fortunes bestowed and taken again by capricious fortune, but things 
over which even Fate has no control. The hero sees here the reputations of 
men undermined by time ; all the prayers and vows sent by sinners to heaven ; 
the tears and sighs of lovers ; the time lost in frivolous amusements ; plans not 
carried out and wishes left unfulfilled. As if to make amends for so many lost 
things, there is a precious mountain in this valley consisting of Good Sense ; and 
even in the moon that article, though not as rare as upon earth, is held in such 
high appreciation, that it is carefully preserved in little phials marked with the 
owner's name. Astolfo finds to his surprise, how many wise men he has known 
on earth have left their good sense in the moon; but takes good care, when he 
sees his own name, to grasp his phial and to consume the contents on the spot. 
Farther on he meets the Fates spinning busily on the banks of a river, and sees 
how each thread is ticketed with the name of the owner on earth. An active old 
man steals the tickets as fast as the silk is spun, and throws them into the water, 
where they are quickly lost. A few only are saved by two white swans, who 
carry them to a beautiful nymph. The latter affixes these names to the gates of 
the temple of Immortality, and there they remain for eternity, visible to all the 
dwellers on earth. 
After all these strange superstitions and crude notions, light began at last to 
break. The doctrine of the rotation of the earth had gained many adherents 
since the days of Copernicus, and the newly-invented instruments had enabled 
the human eye to penetrate into the immense space around us, to discover new 
constellations, and to discern the mountains in the moon, as well as the changes 
of Venus and the satellites of Jupiter ; but the Church still ruled supreme, and 
forbade all theories which seemed to ‘‘ make the Incarnate Word a liar.” A 
French writer, P. Chasles, says, with regard tothe dread fear which men had in 
those days of the word “heretic,” ‘“‘ We in our age would do no harm to our 
enemy by merely saying that he was a heretic. But it has not always been so. 
Under Louis XIV., a hero could cheat at play and remain a hero still. The 
eighteenth century was not so indulgent for these sins; but to steal your 
neighbour’s wife was then an elegant, a thing. In 1793, the man who 
should have spoken openly in favour of Holy Mass would have been guillotined ; 
ahundred years before, a word against the Liturgy would have led to the funeral 
pile. In 1620, in the times of Galileo, it was heresy that was punished with 
death.”’ When the great astronomer first proclaimed his doctrine en the rotation 
of the earth around the sun, and of the existence of other planets besides our 
own, he was immediately attacked from all pulpits and by all the means of the 
press then in existence. The first accusation was made by a Dominican monk, 
who opened his sermon with the punning text, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
ye gazing up into heaven?” But Galileo had not yet been terrified, and he 
dared even give his opinion of the moon in the following words: ‘‘ Are there on 
the moon herbs, plants, or animals like our own?—Are there rains, winds, and 
thunders, as upon earth ? I do not know, and do not believe it, and still less that 
there are men in the moon. But, because nothing exists there exactly like what 
we have, it does not follow that there should not be things there as well as here, 
which arise, change, and dissolve again, though different from our things, very far 
from our notions, and, in fact, altogether inconceivable. Just as a person brought 
up in a vast forest, amid wild beasts and birds, and without any conception of the 
ocean, would find it impossible to believe that there should exist another world 


different from the firm land, filled with animals who, without legs and wings, stiller 
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move swiftly, not only on the surface, but in the interior, and that men should 
live near this element and convey on it houses and goods, without any exertion of 
their own, swiftly and to great distances ;—as such a person, I say, could never 
have a correct idea of the sea, its fish, its vessels, and its fleets, so we also can 
have no idea of the inhabitants of that planet which is separated from us by so 
vast a distance.” 

No better description of the probable Man in the Moon could be given in our 
day, and nothing shows more clearly the immense superiority of Galileo’s mind, 
than the wise reserve with which he treated the subject. How painful is it, after 
such words of wisdom, to hear the venerable old man, a few years later, declare, 
while kneeling before the tribunal of the Inquisition: ‘‘I, Galileo, in the seven- 
tieth year of my life, being a prisoner and on my knees before your Eminences, 
and having before my eyes the Holy Gospel, which I touch with my own hands, 
I abjure, curse,and detest the error and the heresy of themotion of the earth !” 
Condemned to lifelong imprisonment, and to the weekly recital of the seven 
Penitential Psalms, he was allowed, in the same ‘year, to retire to his villa near 
Florence, but under the condition that “he should live there in solitude, invite no 
one to visit him, and receive no one who might present himself.” His works 
were prohibited and put on the Index of forbidden books—where they still are, 

What Copernicus had only faintly anticipated, and Galileo, yielding to the 
timidity of the flesh, had failed to assert,even Kepler, the greatest of them all, 
dared not assert openly. The slow and painful discovery of his immortal three 
laws established forever the true fraternity of the earth and the other planets; 
but even his views on the moon he ventured only to publish under a disguise in 
his famous “Dream.” Having read Bohemian books, he says, and among them 
the story of the Virgin Libussa, renowned in the records of Magic, and having at 
the same time spent several hours in watching the moon and the stars, it was but - 
natural that, when sleep overcame him, he should dream of the former. He 
thought he was reading a book bought at the fair, which gave him the following 
account of the Man in the Moon. 

Duracoto is his name, and his country is Iceland, known to the ancients as 
Thule. His mother made him write this account after her death. He was 
brought up in that distant island, and on the slopes of Mount Hecla, where he 
was initiated in the mysteries of the magic art. Afterwards he weat with his 
mother to Bergen, in Norway, where the young man was initiated into the 
mysteries of astrology : and one fine evening he went off travelling towards the 

orth Pole, till he came in contact with the rising crescent of the moon, 
and explored that remarkable orb. He found it to be an island, called by a 
Hebrew name, Levana, and at a distance of about 250,000 miles from the earth. 
He was most amused with the fact that the men in the moon looked upon their 
own howe as immovable in the heavens, just as we do not feel the earth revolving 
around the sun, or its own axis. On the other hand, he found days and nights 
there, as here below, only of nearly equal length. The Man in the Moon, as he 
saw him, possessed marvellous powers. He could walk or fly or sail around his 
little globe in the course of a single day ; but he had to hide in deep caverns in 
order to protect himself from excessive heat and cold. The fruits of the moon 
bud and ripen also in a single day; but every day brings them forth anew. Oc- 
casionally a violent storm disturbs the peace which otherwise reigns forever among 
these sublime mountains and unfathomable gorges; and one of these roused 
Kepler from his dreams before he could fully examine the inhabitants of the moon, 

Nor was Kepler much to be blamed for the obscurity under which he attempted 
to conceal his true convictions ; for the memory of what Galileo had not been able 
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to endure was still fresh in the minds of men, and another victim of intolerance 
had but just made his sufferings known to the world. This was the learned 
Campanella, one of the noblest martyrs of blind and cruel fanaticism, whose name, 
however, is but rarely mentioned by the side of his greater fellow-sufferers. Like 
them denying the truth of the ancient Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy, he 
insisted upon a plurality of worlds, and especially upon the actual existence of created 
beings in the moon. What he paid for his staunch adherence to truth, he tells us 
himself in his Memoirs: ‘ The last time the torture lasted forty hours. Garroted 
with ropes which cut into my bones, suspended, with my hands tied behind my 
back, over the sharp point of a post, which tore away the sixth part of my flesh 
and drew ten pounds of blood, at the end of forty hours I was utterly undone, and 
they were forced to pause in my torments. Some insulted me, and, to addto my 
sufferings, they shook the rope by which I was suspended ; but others praised my 
courage in an undertone. When I was at last healed, after six months, by a real 
miracle, they threw me into a ditch, where I was kept for a long time, accused 
of heresy, because I maintained that the sun and the moon changed ; contrary to 
Aristotle, who makes the world eternal and unchangeable.” From this fearful 
ditch he writes again, after having been tortured for the seventh time without 
succumbing: It is now twelve years that I suffer, and pain pervades all my 
limbs. Ihave been martyrised seven times; the ignorant have cursed and ill- 
treated me. My muscles are torn, my bones broken; my flesh is lacerated, and 
my blood shed in abundance. I have been given up to the unbounded fury of 
men, and my food is insufficient and unwholesome. Is not that enough, O God, 
to let me hope that Thou wilt be my help in trouble?” And yet the noble 
Italian endured another torture of thirty five hours, without allowing a word to 
escape him ; while Galileo recanted, and Descartes was so frightened that he 
hid his “‘ Treatise on Light ” for fear of persecution ! 

Two great events led, during the same century, to renewed efforts to ascertain 


the Man in the Moon: the improvements in telescopes, which enabled astronomers — 


to ascertain the very striking nature of the moon’s surface, with its mountains, 
valleys, and lakes, and the discovery of a new continent by Columbus. These 
encouraging circumstances led to the publication of a number of voyages to the 
moon, of which Godwin’s ‘‘ Man in the Moon,” published in 1638, in London, 
is probably the most important. The pious Bishop of Llandaff represents a young 
gentleman from Seville setting out on his travels, and reaching, after many 
adventures among the antipodes, the island of St. Helena, where he cannot get 

accustomed to men, because there are none. Having amused himself with 
the taming of wild geese, which he taught to bear burdens on their broad wings, 
and to carry their master on a simple stick through the air, he escapes, by their 
assistance, from a wreck, rises to the top of the Peak of Teneriffe, and then sets 
out on a trip of twelve days through the air. He manages to make friends with 
the evil spirits hovering about in those regions, who at first try to frighten his 
team and to keep him from proceeding, but finally change their mind, and even 

furnish him with the needful provisions. At length, on a Tuesday, the 11th 
of September, he touched the moon, landing gently on a high mountain. Soon a 
number of lunar men gathered around him; they were twice as large as he 
himself, and had an olive-brown complexion and pleasing manners, but the most 
extraordinary costumes. They differed in rank according to their size, and thus 
formed three classes of men, of ten, twenty, and thirty feet in height respectively. 
Their language was musical, and of great sweetness. Gonzales was immedi- 
ately brought before the local prince, who was subject to a higher dignitary, 
while finally a king ruled over the whole globe. The Spaniard was much pleased 
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with the Man in the Moon, as he appeared so far; only one feature in their 
daily life troubled him sorely: the air around the moon exercised s0 little 
pressure on its surface, that when a man jumped for joy or for fright, he reached 
instantly a height of some fifty feet, and could not come down again, being there 
beyond the sphere of attraction. His friends had to go to work with huge fans 
to help him down again. Another feature which struck him at first unpleasantly, 
was the length of the lunar days and nights, which lasted each a fortnight, The 
Man in the Moon, moreover, slept soundly during this long day, unable as he 
was to endure the unbroken brilliancy of the sun. He awoke only when the 
earth rose to light his globe during the long night. Fortunately, he was vir- 
tuous, knowing neither theft nor falsehood nor murder ; and, after a long, happy 
life, he dried up and disappeared, to the sincere delight of his family, leaving his 
body to his family, who kept their ancestors forever with them. The Spaniard, 
however, soon became homesick, and as three of his geese had already died, he 
took leave of the king, who made him many curious presents, and flew off in the 
presence of an immense crowd of spectators. 

This rather amusing than instructive account of the Man in the Moon was 
soon after followed by a much more serious work, the famous “ Discourse con- 
cerning a New World and Another-Planet,” by Bishop Wilkins—a book which 
obtained the rare distinction of being translated into French and German during 
the lifetime of the author. While Godwin contented himself with writing a 
romance in which no regard was had to science or even to probability, Wilkins, 
on the contrary, treats the question from a scientific and religious point of view. 
He is, however, as it was natural at his time (1640), still very careful not to 
offend the Church, or the orthodox believer, and naively expressed a hope that, 
if his views on a plurality of worlds and the motion of the earth should be occa- 
sionally erroneous, the learned would pardon him as readily as the ignorant would 
have overlooked the mistake. This book, especially valuable as manifesting a 
remarkable mind, free of superstition and yet cautious in the extreme, treats the 
question of the Man in the Moon at full length. He firmly believes that- the 
moon must be inhabited by intelligent beings, as God would surely not have 
created that planet and provided all the means for life if he had not also filled 
it with persons able to enjoy these advantages. He does not believe, however, 
that they are men like ourselves, but different in nature, proportions, and 
endowments. Perhaps, he says, they are an intermediate class of beings between 
ourselves and the angels ; for the interval between these two is too great not to 
contain creatures of which, as yet, we have no knowledge; and God, no doubt, 
has made them of all kinds, to glorify Himself more fully in the works of His 
omnipotence and wisdom. : 

The good Bishop is naturally somewhat troubled by the difficulty of communi- 
cating with the moon, but he hopes confidently that the spirit of discovery, 
which even in his day had produced wonders already, will add more and more, 
till the way to the distant planet will be as open as the pati across the great 
oceans: As we smile at the blindness of our ancestors he adds with remarkable 
candour, so posterity will no doubt smile at our ignorance. He then quotes the 
Irish, who for ages fancied themselves to be the only inhabitants of this globe, and 
thought it impossible to cross the sea that separated them from other continents, 
This is exactly our case, he continues; we know as little of the Man in the 
Moon as these early Irish knew of their neighbours in France, and as little of the 
means of reaching his dwelling-place as they knew of sails and ships. He regrets 
that there is no Drake and no Columbus to undertake the perilous voyage to the 
moon; nor even a Dedalus to invent a way through the air. Kepler’s boast, 
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that, as soon as the art of flying should be invented, one of his countrymen would 
be the first to lead a colony to that other world, does not appear to him by any 
means presumptuous. He thinks of all the necessary precautions, As there are 
no real castles in the air, the question of food becomes very important, especi- 
ally since he cannot believe, with the pleasant Jewish writer, Philo, that the 
harmony of the spheres will be sufficient nourishment for the aérial traveller. 
How would it do to follow the example of Democritus, and to live for several 
days on the odour of hot bread? or, better still, to sleep, after the manner of 
hybernating animals, during the whole trip? He suggests a mechanism like the 
wings of birds, or the possibility of mounting on the back of colossal birds such as 
he has heard exist in Midagiotie’ or, finally, the building of a flying machine— 
such as we are building in our 7 With charming modesty and great candour 
he concludes his chapter on the Man in the Moon with the words: ‘ As for me, 
I dare assert nothing about these Selenites; but I believe that the coming ages 
will discover more about them.” 

Among the most fanciful of all the voyages to the moon must be counted the 
rare work of Cyrano de Bergerac, published in 1649. ‘The moon was full,” 
he says, “the sky clear, and nine o’clock had struck, when, returning from a 
good bowl presented to us by a friend near Paris, we fell to talking about the 
moon, which filled our eyes with its rays. One of us declared it was an opening 
in the heavens; another assured us it was the press on which Diana dried 
Apollo’s neckhandkerchief; and a third thought it might be the sun himself, who 
had laid aside his rays, and was looking through a hole to see what the world 
was doing when he was not there; and I—I said, ‘I do not care to tickle time 
with such absurdities in order to make it pass more swiftly ; I believe the moon 

_ te be a world like our own.’ They laughed at me. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘perhaps. 
they are laughing just now in the moon also, at somebody who thinks the earth 
is inhabited, and a world like the moon.’ ” 

It seems that this accident led the merry Frenchman to speculate long enough 
on the true nature of the moon to invent, at last, and after many grievous 
failures, a machine which carried him to our satellite. There he met the Man 
in the Moon. “After half a mile’s walk I met two large animals, one of which 
stopped before me, while the other ran away quickly. He returned, however, 
shortly, with seven or eight hundred others, who surrounded me on all sides. 
When I saw them more distinctly, I found that they had the same form and size 
as we have. From time totime they raised most terrible howls, excited no doubt 
by their admiration for my beauty, till I thought I had become a beast myself. 
At last one of these beast-men took me by the side and threw me on his back, 
as a wolf seizes and carries away a lamb ; and now I saw that, men though they 
were, they walked on all-fours.” He was handed over to a menagerie-keeper, 
who taught him to make faces, to throw somersaults, and to amuse the public. 
Fortunately, he fell in with the Demon of Socrates, who had, for his instruction, 
assumed the shape of a young man in the moon, and who now taught him to 
become a philosopher. Two things struck him as most strange in lunar life. 
One was, that, when he wanted to dine, they showed him into a large dining- 
room, which was perfectly bare and unfurnished. "When he had been stripped of 
all his clothing, he ordered some soup, and at once the rich ce of a superb 
soup rose to his nostrils. He was on the point of running to the place where he 
thought the tempting dish was waiting for him, when the waiter stopped him, 
and informed him that the Man in the Moon did not, like earth-born beings, feed 
on coarse meats and herbs, but only inhaled the concentrated fragrance of a 
number of dishes. His room was then lighted up with bcttled rays of the sun, 
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that had been carefully purged of their heat, and his bed proved to be a couch 
formed of roses. The other remarkable feature was the way in which the Man 
in the Moon determined the time of the day. When Cyrano asked a passer-by 
in the street what time it was, the latter, for all answer, opened his mouth, 
closed his teeth, and turned his face upside down. He learned at last that they 
made of their teeth a correct dial, so that, when they opened their lips, the 
— of the nose fell upon the precise tooth which showed the hour of the 
The most learned writer on the subject, on the other hand, is no doubt the 
French savant Gassendi, who examined the question very thoroughly after having 
compared the views of all his predecessors, That the stars are themselves ani- 
mated beings, as the ancients believed ; or that they are deities, as others dared 
assert ; or, finally, that each sphere is governed bya special guardian angel—all these 
theories he rejects as idle conjectures, the result of vague speculation. That, on 
the other hand, spirits or demons, of unknown form and nature, may live in the 
moon and from thence influence the affairs of men, he thinks not impossible. He 
admits that to inquire into the fitness of the moon to be the home of beings like 
ourselves, is a legitimate question, and quotes, in support of this view, the long 
series of ancient and medisval authors who have written on this subject. - The 
Man in the Moon, however, he thinks, must necessarily be so small as to escape 
all possible discovery by our imperfect instruments, and thus the discreet author 
abandons the investigation. 

From that time forward the Man in the Moon became a favourite topic with 
churchmen and laymen, from Baxter to Chalmers and from Fontenelle to Des- 
cartes. Wecan find room here only for two visitors which he received from 
among men, the one in a vision, the other in pure imagination. The former visit 
was paid by the Swedish enthusiast, Swedenborg, who gravely assures his readers 
and followers that he went to the moon on the 22nd of September, 1748, and saw 
and heard what he proceeds to recite. It is well known that he conceived the whole 
universe to be an immense human body, the several parts of which were represented 
by the different spheres, Mercury, for instance, represented the memory of im- 
material things, and Venus the memory of material things. This is one of the 
great arcana revealed. to him by the angelic spirits. He saw, of course, the Man 
in the Moon also. His voice eame from the abdomen, and resembled distant 
thunder ; the lunar air, being different from ours, had to be forcibly compressed, 
hence the vi»lence of its eruption. He represents in the Greatest-Man the seuti- 
form cartilage to which the ribs are attached! Otherwise he learned to know 
him only spiritually ; and as beyond his New Jerusalem the pious seer remains 
incomprehensible to all who are not equally favoured with direct inspiration from 
on high, he does not add much to our knowledge of the other worlds. 

The other visitor was no less a personage than an “American from New York,” 
under the guise of Sir John Herschel, Astronomer-Royal. Having constructed 
@ monster telescope with a lens of twenty-four feet in diameter, he had, in 1835, 
discovered a number of strange plants in the moon, then mineral structures, 
buffaloes and unicorns, pelicans and amphibious creatures of marvellous shape. 
At last, one fine day, four bands of winged beings were seen to come out of a 
forest, looking very much like gigantic bats. Here was, at last, the veritable 
Man in the Moon. He was small, barely four feet high, covered all over with 
long copper-coloured hair, except in the face, and endowed with wings consisting 
of most delicate membranes, which hung comfortably over the back from the 
shoulders to the calves. The face, of a yellowish hue, resembled that of the 
orang-outang. The account was so graphically written, the details so minute and 
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plausible, and the absence of Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope so 
favourable to the hoax, that thousands were taken in, and the pamphlet created 

a great sensation all over the world. Countless editions were published in all 
civilised countries ; copies of the original drawings were to be seen in all the 
shop-windows, and, for a few months at least, very lively and amusing discussions 
were carried on concerning the genuineness of the discovery. The great astro- 
nomer was perhaps the last person to become aware of the liberty which had 
been taken with his name, and is said to have been not a little amused by the 
controversy that followed. It was about the same time that, 


With a heart of furious fancies 

Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear and a horse of air, 
To the 


moon wandered Hans Pfaall of Rotterdam, under the guidance of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and, in a manner far more ingenious than the above-mentioned moon-hoax 
of Mr. Locke, related what he had seen there of lunar topography, and of the 
Man in the Moon. 

And what, we may well ask, after all these visions, fancies, and hoaxes, what 
is the truth about the Man in the Moon? Does he exist at all? 

We can only say that, the more the earth shrinks in our estimate, the greater 
becomes the importance of other heavenly bodies. As long as the earth was 
placed, by the vanity of man, in the centre of the universe, and looked upon as 
the most important orb in creation, the question how far the little, aged moon 
might be inhabited, was of little importance. But since astronomy has taught 
us beyond all doubt that our earth constitutes but a very secondary feature 
among the planets, being neither the largest nor the smallest, the nearest nor the 
most remote, the warmest nor the coldest, and since we find it yet teeming with 
life, and blessed with a special incarnation of the Most High, we cannot but sup- 
pose that life, and life similar to our own, must exist in other planets also. We 
can no longer presume that those magnificent worlds which we see revolving 
around our sun, and other suns, should not have been endowed by the Creator at 
least as highly as our little earth; nor can we flatter our vanity with the fancy 
that our globe is the best possible of worlds. The objections raised against’ the 
theory of another race of created beings somewhat like ourselves, living on our 
satellite, lose every year in weight and importance. Even the absence of an 
atmosphere around the moon has recently become doubtful, since the famous 
Italian astronomer, Father Secchi, has discovered a slight atmosphere, through 
which the peaks of high lunar mountains are seen to penetrate. Doubtless many 
generations will yet pass away before the inhabitants of our own mother-earth 
will have positive proofs of the existence of a living Man in the Moon, but the 
extreme probability of the fact is established beyond all doubt. Actual sight by 
means of improved instruments, well-ascertained scientific data, and sound philo- 
sophical reasoning, all point to the one great fact, that the heavenly bodies may 
be inhabited, and probably are the abodes of intelligence more or less developed ; 
so that there is no violence done to reason or r faith i in supposing the actual exist- 
ence of a Man in the Moon. 
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J ferme se MORTIMER is the late soubrette of the Phoenix. The Phoenix, as I 
need not inform my readers, is one of the leading theatres. Its company is 
¢omposed of performers of the highest class, none of whom can be induced to play 
secondary parts. This is according to the prevailing principle of theatrical 
management. In the Phoenix, therefore, you see a few favourites from time to 
time, and many who are not favourites. If Miss De Vere, who is one leading 
lady, plays Julia in ‘‘ The Hunchback,” Miss St. Maur, who is the other leading 
lady, cannot be induced to play Helen. In the same way, when “ Love's 
Sacrifice ” is put up for the next week, and Miss St. Maur appears as M: 
Elmore, Miss De Vere is heard calmly to remark, that she “should like to see 
anybody make her play Herminie de Vaudmont ;” meaning that she should not 
like to see anybody make her play the part alluded to. 

This state of affairs, though vexatious to the manager, and disappointing to the 


public, is beneficial to the soubrette, who is not only left in possession of the . 


impossibly pert chambermaids, and boys with curly hair and feminine contours 
(two classes of characters, I may here remark, found only on the stage and never 
in Nature), but at times has a chance to sparkle through the light comedy parts 
disdained by the De Veres and St. Maurs of our theatres. So Marion Mortimer 
took all she could get from the manager in the way of business, and all she could 
get from the public in the way of applause and bouquets. Heartsease and Hobb, 
the florists, whose shop is in profitable proximity to the theatre, have so realised 


the blessing that Miss Mortimer has been to them in the way of business, that, - 


on her last annual benefit, they presented her with all the unsold bouquets in their 
front window, making twenty-seven in all, that the victorious Marion received on 
that memorable occasion, which number was five more than Miss St Maur 
received on her benefit, and eight more than were bestowed upon Miss De Vere 
when that worthy and deserving artist was a beneficiary. % 

“‘ Miss St. Maur,” said Miss Mortimer, “took occasion to say, in her spiteful 
way to me, that, since my benefit came later in the season than hers, flowers were 
cheaper, which might account for my having more bouquets than she did ; but my 
only answer to this outburst of spleen was a contemptuous smile, which I am 
sure she felt.” ' 

Now, Marion Mortimer has one serious drawback as an actress. She can 
sing, she can dance, she is not troubled with diffidence. She has versatility. 
When you hear her declare, on Thursday night, that she is a poor orphan with 
no protector but Heaven, you are so moved with her ingenuousness, by the 
plaintive tone of her voice, by the graceful way in which her long brown hair 
flows over her shoulder, that you cannot realise that she is the boy in stylish 
coat and trousers, who smoked a cigar, and talked the latest slang, and winked 
in a fascinating manner, during the progress of the rattling farce of Wednesday, 
With all these qualities of a successful actress, what can be the deficiency of 
Marion Mortimer? My answer is brief, but telling. She has no mother. 
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Here I pause, for the purpose of allowing the kind-hearted to say, ‘‘ Poor 
girl! The stage is indeed a terrible place to be in, or on, without a mother’s 
sympathy, influence, and protection.” The kind-hearted people who say this 
are right. But it is not so much on account of these things, as in a business 
point of view, that Marion’s lack of a mother is to be regretted. Miss St. Maur 
has a mother. Miss Cavendish, the walking-lady, hasa mother. Even the 
ladies of the ballet are accompanied from the theatre by dingy-looking females, 
whom they are heard to address as ‘‘ Ma! ” 

The use of a mother to a popular actress is obvious. Who can so urgently 
and indefatigably besiege a manager with applications for the privileges a 
perquisites which every actress desires? Who can so well guard thé tend 
flowers from too close observation? Who can so well watch in the dressing-room 
while the performer is on the stage? And who can so well discourse on the 
artistic merits and general popularity of an actress as the ma of that actress? The 
first time I went behind the scenes at the Phoenix wasin the morning. Unused 
to the place, I stopped at the green-room door, wondering if that was where the 
rehearsal was, and if there I should find the manager, with whom I had business 
to transact. Four ladies, elderly, dingy, and of severe aspect, were wildly 
gesticulating. 1 supposed it was a scene from the new piece, and stood observing 
them. 

“How impressive,” thought I, “is this devotion to art! These women, 
absorbed in their characters, forget the existence of the outside world, and do not 
notice my presence, absorbed as they are in the ideal.” 

It was at this moment that the doorkeeper touched me, and said :— 

‘** The manager is this way, at rehearsal, sir.” 

“‘ Why,” said I, in some surprise, “ isn’t this rehearsal ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the doorkeeper, with a smile. 

“‘ Who are these ladies ?” I asked. “I thought surely they were acting ; they 
seemed so earnest.” 

The doorkeeper grinned. ‘‘ Them,” said he, “is mas of different ladies in 
the company, and they’re going on about their daughters. They almost always 
does when they gets together.” 

It was then, for the first time, that I realised how much a mother was to a 
dramatic performer. The life of the stage is terribly full of temptation, and quite 
as likely to destroy feminine modesty and reserve as a course of fashionable 
society flirtations. 
“Marion Mortimer was a shrewd, sensible, and energetic girl. She enjoyed 
her profession and worked hard at it. She was, however, a woman, and 
alone in the world,—a disadvantageous position, which she fully appreciated. She 
felt that she must have a protectress at least; and on one night, when Miss St. 
Maur made some spiteful remark about girls who had no one to look after them 
—no pa, no ma,—being deserving of pity rather than blame, Marion, raging 
inwardly, replied :— 

“I quite agree with you, Miss St. Maur. I’ve thcught so all along this 
season ; and I wrote to Ma, last weck, telling her she must come and stay with 
me.’ 

In dismayed astonishment, Miss St. Maur stared at Marion. ‘ Why,” said 
she, “I didn’t know you had a mother!” 

“T trust,” said Marion, “I don’t need to carry my ma with me all the time, 
as a certificate of character.” 

And Miss St. Maur, crushed and defeated, could only console herself by the 
thought that she had now something in the way of news to tell her companions — 


? 
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and, before an hour had passed, the very walls of the dressing-rooms re-echoed 
with the words :— 


“Marion Mortimer has got a ma! ” 

This conyersation took place on Saturday night. The next fortnight was 
devoted to a piece in which Marion did not appear. Taking advantage of this 
fact Marion secured a companion in the shape of an elderly lady, by name 


Bullington. The exact articles of confederation between Marion and her ma 


have never been made public ; but they amounted to this :— 

Marion agreed to supply her nominal ma with board, lodging, and a moderate 
weekly stipend. 

The ma agreed to supply Marion with apparent parental affection. She was 
to accompany her, as a rule, to the theatre; she was to decline invitations for 
her ; she was to aid her in the composition of dresses for the stage; she was to 
gaze on her fondly when they were together, and to be loud in her praises when 
they were apart ; and, in short, was to fulfil all the duties that may reasonably be 
expected fromthe mother of an actress. 

I was fortunate enough to witness the advent of Marion’s ma. Standing at 
the green-room door in conversation with the manager, I beheld Marion de- 
scending the stairs from her dressing-room, arrayed in the jaunty costume of Susan, 
the barmaid, in the roaring farce of “ Trotting Her Out.” Around the green- 
room were seated several ladies and gentlemen, some studying, others talking. 

“ This,” said Marion, addressing her comrades comprehensively, “is. my ma.” 

“Tam glad to see you,” said Marion’s ma, in a somewhat agitated tone of 
voice. She was a small woman dressed in deep black, with a damp and tearful 
voice. I think I never saw a woman who appeared, if I may be allowed the 
expressions, so crapy and so bombaziny. As she stood gazing upon the crowd, 
which comprised a stage-baron, who was a respectable sort of villaia; his 
minion, who had a false hump on, and was therefore plainly a low and degraded 
villain ; and a faithful old family servant with a red nose,—she appeared to be 
somewhat alarmed. 

‘Don’t be frightened, ma,” said Marion. Then, turning to the company, she 
explained that her mother had never been in a theatre before, as she had only 
recently arrived from her country home. A beam of delight simultaneously 
illuminated the features of the baron, his minion, and the faithful family servant ; 
and any one familiar with them might readily have perceived that they saw in 
Marion’s ma material for future hoaxes. 

It took a long time for Marion’s ma to accustom herself to the mysteries of 
the stage. In the beginning she was continually getting entangled in the ropes, 
or sinking slowly through what she alluded to in a disgusted tone as ‘‘ them 
traps.” She could not be cleared off the stage, at the commencement of the act. 
As the curtain rose, her dress would be seen vanishing at the wings. On one 
occasion, she was caught in the curtain, and her venerable ankles were elevated 
some six feet before the amused audience. After this she never went upon the 
stage without carefully pinning up her skirt, as though she were about to cross a 
puddle in a thunder shower. ‘The remonstrances of the manager, and the direc- 
tions of Marion gradually improved her behaviour. She would see the play, and 
would stand at the wings to do so. This habit, although not objectionable in 
itself, became somewhat annoying, as Marion’s ma gave way easily to her feel- 
ings, sometimes to an absurd extent. On the comic passages, she gazed with a 
stony severity. This was not owing to any deficiency in the appreciation of 
humour ; but may be explained by a remark that she addressed to Flynders, the 
low comedian, one night after he had finished singing his celebrated song, ‘‘ The 
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Roasted Cat.” “I declare,” said she, “it’s too bad that them folks in front 
laugh so, and put you out! I want to laugh myself, but I am happy to say I 
can restrain myself.” 

Her power of self-control, however, utterly failed her when she witnessed any- 
thing pathetic. On such occasions she sobbed audibly. Remonstrance caused 
her to define her position thus :— 

“Emotion,” said Marion’s ma, “‘is not a thing that can be repressed by a 
feeling heart; and a feeling heart is what I have always been known to have, 
therefore I cannot repress it. Had I been Constance I should have cried dread- 
ful. Not being Constance I cries dreadful all the same.” 

Notwithstanding her slight eccentricities, Marion’s ma soon became a great 
favourite with the company. She was devoted to Marion, who treated her in 
the sweetest possible way. She was of great help in dressing and sewing, and 
attending to the thousand little niceties of a theatrical wardrobe. Only once did 
she lose her temper while she was in the theatre. The good lady wore a false 
front and a cap. A clumsy scene-shifter left a nail in the framework of a screen, 
which caught the cap and front, and pulled them off together, disclosing Marion’s 
Ma in all her baldness to the passing members of the company. No words can 
describe the look of disgusted wrath with which Marion’s Ma gazed on him as 
he stood there laughing, and said,— 

“Elijah was mocked at by boys for being bald. Do you know what happened 
to them boys ?” 

“No,” said the man, half-sullenly. 

*“‘ They was ate up by bears,” returned Marion’s Ma, impressively ; ‘“‘and let it 
be a warning.” She then burst into tears, and retreated to Marion’s dressing- 
room, where she remained the rest of the evening. 

One night, the performance ended with “ Black-eyed Susan,” Douglas Jerrold’s 
beautiful and touching little play. The trial scene, Where William is condemned 
to death, was on, when alow, smothered cry, audible only to those on the stage, 
was heard; and Marion’s Ma was seen to fall fainting at the wing. A crowd of 
sympathetic friends gathered around her, as she was carried into the green-room, 
and we ogc the cause of her fainting-fit ; to which she replied that it arose from 
seeing the play. . 

“ Really, Miss Mortimer,” said the manager, half-vexed, to Marion, “ if your 
mother will take acting so much to heart, she must not be allowed to come to 
the wings.” 

Upon this, Marion’s Ma sat up. 

“Tt isn’t always, nor yet often, that I take on so,” said she; “ but that play 
brings up about my son George, who went away to sea, and whom I shall never 
see 

And then she told her story. George was on the ship Falconia, The men 
mutinied, and George among them. The Captain seized the ringleaders, and had 
them shot. George, who was a mere boy, was left with two others on an island 
in the Pacific. Then his father died at home; and his mother was left in destitu- 
tion and solitude. 

“ Until she,” said Marion’s Ma, “came to my aid like an angel as she is, and 
saved me from starvation. And if,” said Marion’s Ma, suddenly flaming up, “I 
could ketch a-hold of that critic of “The Daily Investigator,’ which Marion was 
crying over yesterday, I'd let him know what the Bible says about them as judges 
others, and considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye.” 

With this somewhat mixed sentence, Marion's Ma concluded. No one laughed; 
for the story she told was a sad one; and she told it as one who had suffered, and 
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not like a repeater of bare facts. But, after this time, there was a vague report 
that Marion’s Ma was not the real article, but a substitute. Still Marion’s Ma and 
Marion herself had by this time grown to be so much liked by the other members 
of the company, that even Miss St. Maur refrained from unpleasant remarks. The 
mild behaviour of Miss St. Maur, though, may perhaps be explained by the fact that 
she now reigned undisputed in the position of leading lady ; Miss de Vere having 
taken umbrage and departed. ' 

My story must now leap over the winter into the spring. Business was light, 
except on the benefit nights ; and Marion fell into the habit of corny Mong the 
partially filled house night after night to see whom she knew there. is habit 
caused her to notice a man of some twenty-five years of age with bronzed face 
and full brown beard, who wildly applauded her, and seemed completely absorbed 
in watching her movements, One night heappeared with an enormous bouquet, 
which he essayed to throw two or three times ; but then his courage failed him, 
and, after flourishing it before the eyes of the audience, he held it placidly in his 
lap during the rest of the evening. Marion found herself, as it were fascinated 
by him. She saw that she pleased him ; and yet he was modest and abashed,—a 
sort of behaviour that was new to Miss Mortimer both on and off the stage. 

One night in April, Marion’s Ma complained of a toothache, and declined to 
accompany Marion to the theatre. Marion was perfectly contented at this, and 
determined to take an omnibus home after the performance. In doing so, an 
adventure with a drunken man fell to her lot. 

I am now going, by a bald and unvarnished narration of facts, to sacrifice an 
opportunity of making fame and fortune as a writer. With my knowledge of the 
exquisite humour of the farce-writers of the day, I might fill several pages with 
descriptions of the person and behaviour of this drunken man. His language, too 
might flow from this fertile pen with fine effect, it is so easy, by dropping every 
alternate vowel and every third consonant, to transfer to paper the drunken dia- 
lect of fiction and the drama. But I will not. With a sigh, I simply record 
that the drunken man asked Marion for a kiss, and Marion told him to “go away ;” 
that the drunken man then moved forward, and some one behind him knocked 
him down into the gutter, where he lay peaceably. Here, again, I nip my 
description in the bud, and briefly state that Marion immediately recognised in 
her defender her modest admirer with the full beard. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, sir,” said she. 

‘* Not as much as I am to you,” he returned. Then in a disconnected manner, 
he broke forth :— 

**O Miss Mortimer! I think you are the greatest actress I ever saw.” 

Marion laughed. ‘“ Then you can’t have seen many,” said she. “ But I cannot 
‘stop here any longer. I shall be pleased if you would call on me next Sunday 
evening, that I may more fully thank you.” 

Need I say that the invitation was accepted with effusion; that he went one 
way perfectly silent for joy, and that she hummed comic songs to herself all 
the way home. 

Sunday came in its time, and Marion sat waiting for her visitor. She did 
not have to wait long. As soon as it could possibly be called evening, the bell 
rang, and he appeared. Marion and Marion’s Ma both arose. 

“Tam so glad to see you!” said Marion, taking his hat. “This is my ma, 
Mr.——Do you know, I forgot to ask your name.” 

“My name,” said the stranger, “is Bullington,—George Bullington.” 

“George Bullington !” said Marion’s Ma. 

He looked at her an instant ; and then, with one tremendous cry of ‘ Mother !”* 
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he caught her to his breast. Marion’s Ma did not die; she did not even faint : 
she only cried, and he cried ; and Marion herself had just presence of mind enough 
left to go out of the room and cry and laugh, finally winding up her performance 
by giving three small piping cheers to herself, and indulging in a sort of war- 
dance. Then she went back, and heard George Bullington tell how he worked 
his way around the world back home, and how he grew rich by luck in Australia, 
and how he came back and hunted vainly for the mother he supposed he had lost 
forever. 

‘“‘ That was all owing to me,” said Marion, remorsefully. 

“T forgive you,’’ said George Bullington. 

Of course, every one now sees the end. Of course, Marion couldn’t do with- 
out her ma; and of course, George Bullington wasn’t going to be deprived of 
his natural parent without a struggle. Then, on subsequent visits, instead of 
Marion’s leaving the room, as at first, Marion’s Ma herself disappeared. The 
result of all this has been, that Marion Mortimer has left a vacancy in the position 
of soubrette to be filled at the Phenix. This summer will witness the departure 
of Marion and Marion’s Ma to Liverpool, where Mr. George Bullington’s busi- 
ness head-quarters are to be. This information I gather from a letter to my 
friend, the manager ; to which letter a postscript was attached, which, as it is 


decidedly misty to the manager, and obscure to myself, I place before the eyes 
of an intelligent public :— 


“P.S.—I desire to say a word or two myself, before shaking your dust off my 
feet forever. When I used to get in the way, why don’t you blame your attachers ; 
for clumsy they were, and clumsy are, and ever will be, unless changed. In 
conclusion I would remark, that 1 regard myself as merely a means to an end; 
and, as such, trust you will favourably remember she who now signs herself 


playful, Marion’s Ma. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 


SHE wears no jewel upon hand or brow, 
No badge by which she may be known ; 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 
She is the daughter of a king ; and when 
Her father calls her at his throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done ; 
And since the king loves all his people well, 
Therefore she, too, cares for them, every one: 
Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin, 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fail on either hand ; 

She dreads not summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold, 
For both are subject to the king’s command : 

She need not be afraid of any thing, 

Because she is a daughter of the king. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death, 
And name with terror, it appals not her: 

She turns to look on him, with quickened breath, 
Thinking, It is the royal messenger. 


Her heart rejoices that her father calls 


Her back to live within the palace-walls. 


For though the land she dwells in is most fair, 
Set round with streams, a picture in its frame, 
Yet often in her heart deep longings are 
For “ that imperial palace whence she came.” 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because she is the daughter of the king. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


IGOROUSLY Herr Ostrom plied the whip as we approached the town of Ha- 

paranda, and a great clatter the little Swedish horses made as they galloped 

over the ill-paved streets. The rumbling carriage rattled worse than ever, and 

the worthy burgher produced the desired effect of bringing everybody to door and 

window, and causing open-mouthed wonder in the simple peasants. The carriage 

and its occupants excited so much attention that I followed almost unnoticed in the 
jingling “ triller.” 

Her Ostrom was a burgher of Stockholm, who, for love of filthy lucre, had 
demeaned himself so far as to become our courier and interpreter, with an express 
stipulation, however, that he was “ not to be treated as a servant.” Three days 
before, we had landed from the Stockholm steamer at Umeii, a village about half- 
way up the Gulf of Bothnia, where we had taken post-horses and hurried, with 
all attainable speed, northward. ; 

Well might we hasten, for we were chasing the sun. We had learned that on 
the twenty-first of June, from Avesaxa, a mountain forty miles north of Fornei, | 
we might behold the God of Day taking unto himself supreme rule, and ousting 
night altogether ; in other words, that the sun would remain the whole twenty- 
four hours above the horizon. We were three days behind time, but hoped still 
to catch a glimpse of the “ midnight sun.” 

Our progress had necessarily been slow, for posting in Sweden is conducted on 
decidedly obsolete principles. Certain farm-houses on the road are designated as 
post-stations, and the neighbouring peasants take turns in supplying travellers 
with horses. We drive up to a post-house, and if it happens to be a “ fast 
station,” that is, one where the postmaster is bound to have horses always in 
readiness, we may hope to get off in an hour, that being the time allowed him to 
produce his animals. The readiness consists in having the horses pastured in 
some neighbouring field, and on our arrival three or four bare-headed boys and 
girls set off with most encouraging haste, in different directions, to catch them. | 
But be not too sanguine, my travelling companions; perhaps we are doomed to 
see the horses that, to do them justice, however lazy in harness, always exhibit 
amazing activity when at large, chased from field to field, at last cornered, dod- 
ging their pursuers, and with contemptuous elevation of heels, dashing off again at 
full speed. Whilst impatiently watching these manceuvres, we are fortunate if 
the approaching tinkling of bells (they bell their horses as we do cows), an- 
nounces the successful capture of some other herd, which, with much shouting, is 
triumphantly driven into the yard. The required number is selected, harnessed 
with much letting out and taking up of straps (for travellers provide their own 
harness), the postillion, a peasant boy, or girl, the representative of the owner of 
one or more of the animals, mounts on the box beside Ostrom, and he sets off, 
while I drive the triller, a rude buggy, and we strive to get something more than 
the regulation speed, four English miles an hour, out of the clumsy brutes. They 
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are all dun-coloured ponies, with a black stripe down the backs, and mane and 
tail enough to provide half a score of civilised horses. 

As we go northward the ponies are smaller, shaggier, and lighter coloured ; 
the cows, too, that we see browsing by the wayside, are very small, hornless, and 
pure white in colour. The trees are stunted, and we traverse vast forests of 
dwarf pines, There isno night now. The sun pours down upon us for twenty- 
two hours in the day, scorching us with his oblique rays during the many hours 
that he but just hovers above the horizon. When he sinks behind the hills, 
lingeringly, as if dreading to lose sight of us, there is a clear, bright twilight. 
The peasants are stirring at all hours, for they take but little rest in mid-summer, 
literally ‘“‘ making hay while the sun shines,” and postponing sleep till the long 
winter nights. 

We go on, stopping but twice a day to snatch a meal of “lax stake” (broiled 
salmon) and black Swedish bread. The worthy burgher gets wearied with sleep- 
lessness, and the toil of urging forward lagging horses. As soon as we reach a 
post-house, he calls for a glass of brandy and a cup of coffee, and throwing him- 
self on the floor, falls fast asleep. I pay for the horses, hasten the harnessing of 
fresh ones, and then wake him with difficulty. 

Thus we hurry northward, now plunged in dreary forests, then mounting hills 
whence we behold the island-studded sea and the lake-dotted valleys, or crossing 
noble rivers, whose deep dark waters flow so gently as hardly to swerve the rude 
ferry-boats from their course, till we reach Haparanda. We are on the northern 
shore of the gulf. We send on a “ forbiid,” or avant-courier, to order horses, and 
stop to dine luxuriously on beefsteak. What a godsend is meat! We have been, 
perforce, rigid vegetarians since leaving the steamer, always excepting the article 
of fish, which is only too plentiful; and we find the peasant’s diet of sour milk and 
black biscuit rather weakening than otherwise. 

We engage an interpreter here, for we shall find only Finlanders north of this, 
and our communications with the natives must hereafter first be framed in French 
for Ostrom, by him translated into Swedish to Eric, and by Eric into the Finnish 
tongue. 

We proceed along the shores of the Forneii river, all of us travel-wearied. We 
get on slowly ; and at last, giving up all hopes of reaching Mount Avesaxa to- 
night, fix our hopes instead on a nearer mountain. ‘Twelve o’clock approaches, 
and we fear we shall not even reach this. The lower edge of the sun touches 
the horizon. Watching him anxiously, we find he does not descend. ‘‘ He will 
not set,” cries F. ; ‘‘ we shall see the midnight sun.” We stop the horses, and 
in profound silence fix our eyes on the great luminary. Now we perceive he moves, 
but not downwards. A blood-red ball of fire, he seems to roll along the horizon. 
Majestically he rolls, till an intervening mountain threatens to hide him from our 
sight ; but no, a full third of his disc shines bright upon us. He keeps on from 
west to east. All nature is hushed as if in awe. The heavens are cloudless, save 
a few light cirrhi, that float a few degrees above the sun. In the north the sky is 
coloured yellow, clear and brilliant, as in a winter’s sunset. 

It is twelve o’clock. The sun rests on the North Pole. We hold our breaths. 
Still he moves towards the east, rising almost imperceptibly. A bird in the pine- 
wood bursts into a flood of song. The sun detaches himself from the horizon, and 
slowly rises into the open heaven. We pluck a flower cherished by his midnight 
heat. We look around on the lonely landscape. The trees are few, and so low 
that they seem but shrubs. The frequent hills are destitute of vegetation, and 
the broad Forneiiriver winds his way among them. We mark the prospect well, 
for this is an era in our lives. 
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We drive on along the banks of the noble river, till at two o’clock we reach 
the little village of Matarengi. There is no road north of this. If we wish to 
pursue our journey, it must be in boats. But we are too fatigued to moralise 
upon this, the end of civilisation, and I gladly throw myself into one of the little 
coffin-like boxes, which the Fins use for beds, and close my eyes in sleep. Oh, 
wise Sancho Panza, to invoke a blessing on the man that invented sleep! For 
seventy-two hours, sleepless, with littleand poor food, had I been urging forward — 
lagging horses under the burning midsummer sun. My face, blistered with heat, 
felt on fire; my lips were parched and bleeding; my inflamed and half-closed — 
eyelids could not protect my eyes from the glare. How gladly I closed them in 
forgetfulness ! 

At one o’clock the next day (Sunday) I awoke. The yard was half full of 
Fins, who loitered about the inn, after having examined our carriages with the 
greatest curiosity. They looked upon us as wonders. While I was dressing, a 
group collected about my door, eagerly staring in when it was opened by the 
** Jungfer,” who was arranging breakfast, and frequently pushing it ajar them- 
selves for greater convenience of observation. They are large, athletic people, 
active and energetic. The men wear queer leather caps, coarse homespun - 
clothes, and boots tuned up at the toes, and constantly smoke bad tobacco in 
wooden pipes. 

Late in the afternoon we set out up the river in two boats,each propelled by three 
men. Herr Bergstrom, the Swedish tax-collecter, and the only civilised man in 
the neighbourhood, kindly accompanied us. The boats are built very light, low 
in the centre, and high in the bows, and are pushed up the swift stream by 
“poling” along the shore. The Forneii is wide and rapid, studded with large 
islands. The banks are rather high, and covered with bright green grass; for 
here, though the summer is so short, vegetation is very luxuriant while it last. 

We passed many salmon fisheries. The fences of poles, stretched across the 
stream, pushed by the current, and recoiling by their own elasticity, made a low 
murmuring, as if complaining of being removed from their element. 

Our men stopped to rest at the dairy belonging to the Postmaster. They 
gathered around a huge bowl of sour milk, each armed with a spoon, and 
soon despatched their frugal meal. 

Sour milk, hard rye cake, and fish, are in summer the only food of these 
sturdy peasants. The little white cows were assembled in a stable, from which 
the gnats were driven off by the smokeof a peat fire before the door. They 
were tended by two strapping, rosy-cheeked lasses, and everything, from stable 
to dairy, was as neat and clean as possible. 

Our next stoppage was at the falls in the river, where we left one boat, 
and while the men drew the other upalong the bank, we walked through the 
woods. Swarms of mosquitoes and gnats attacked us, and, spite of handkerchiefs 
over our heads, and waving pine branches, bit us furiously. We walked two 
miles through marshy grounds, covered with a profusion of the “ Linnea borealis,” 
and other beautiful wild flowers, of kinds unknown to us, and reached a log- 
house in a narrow clearing. A pair of reindeer horns were nailed over the door. 
A barrel was sunk in the ground, to collect the water from a spring. “This 
house was built, and this cleaing made, but five years since,” said Herr Berg- 
strom; “they are pushing cultivation northward.” ‘ Northward” it was, 

indeed ; north of 67° 30’. We were within the Arctic Circle! In no other _ 
country in the world, except Norway, can cultivation be carried on ‘even many — 
degrees south of this; and here we were surrounded by a forest of green trees , 
and treading on green grass and lovely flowers. 
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Taking boats again, we ascended the river till the sun sank very low, 
when we landed, and scrambled up the high bank to a fine point of view. 
We saw some wondering peasants regarding us attentively from the door of 
their hut. 

It must have been a strange apparition to these poor Fins, to see aparty 
of civilised beings start upon their premises at midnight, without any apparent 
means of getting there. 

But our attention was soon fixed on the Sun, whose lower limb grazed the 
horizon. Now, again a huge fiery ball, he rolled on the mountain tops, this 
time not dipping behind them. His edge touched a distant solitary pine, then 
showed. the bare branches in dark relief against his red disc, then appeared 
severed by its scathed trunk, kept onward and left it behind him without 
rising or sinking a second. Thus swift and far he passed in right ascension, 
and not until some minutes past twelve did he alter his declination, and 
shaking. off his contract with the Earth, seek again the zenith. 

*‘ Poling” on to Sortola, which consists of a few scattered huts on the 
Russian side of the stream, we landed and roused the inmates of a cottage. 

The old woman made her appearance in the economical female costume of the 
country, which saves all trouble with the toile-—namely, the undergarment in 
which she had slept, and a black skirt of the thick heavy material which they 
themselves weave, secured by a cord about the waist. 

She conducted the boatmen to the kitchen, and us to a spare house (each room 
is a separate house, and the meanest dwellings consist of several), and served 
them with sour milk and us with coffee. Herr Bergstrom drew off his wet boots, 
and I observed that they, as well as his stockings, were stuffed with hay. This 
is the universal practice here, and the Laplanders even stuff all their clothes in. 
this manner, as it keeps them from touching the skin and impairing the circula~ 
tion in cold weather. 

After an hour’s rest we took our leave (the good people demanding but a “ rix 
gelt dollar,” less than a shilling, for all their trouble), and, re-embarking, steered 
into the centre of the stream and rowed swiftly downwards. We had fishing 


‘ tackle—long lines with large hooks having on the shank a piece of bright tin and 


a bit of red worsted. This was so made that, as it towed far behind the boat, it 
“ shimmered ” in the water, looking not unlike a minnow. Three large fish were 
caught with this bait during the descent. Our progress was rapid, and we soon 
reached the head of the cataract. Herr B. asked if I would descend the falls with 
him. I could hardly believe he would attempt such a thing; but finding him 
serious, and that it was not unusual, Tassented. A man was obtained who makes 
it his business to steer boats down the falls (for it would be certain destruction to 
attempt it without an experienced pilot), and with two rowers we set off. 

The rowers pulled lustily to give steerage-way to the boat; the grizzly old 
steersman, his long, white hair streaming in the wind, seized firmly his broad 
paddle; the men talked, and joked in the uncouth Finnish tongue ; the rapid 
stream hurried us along ; while I sat quietly wondering, like the sailor when the 
ship was struck by lightning, ‘‘ what the devil is coming next.” Soon the roar of 
the cataract drowned all other sounds ; the water was here a surging mass of foam, 
there showed through its yellow waves the rock with which it warred. The 
boat shot down the first steep descent like lightning, then rocked and rose, and 
felt like a ship in a stormy sea, then was struck by a high wave and trembled 
with the shock, then leaped downwards as if to plunge beneath the stream and 
dash the foam of the next wave far and near from her high prow. Still rushing 
down the torrent, the thunder of the billows in front directed our attention to a 
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huge rock, the waters hurling themselves against it, and mounting over its very 
top. The pilot gave the craft a sheer, and, before we knew how or why, we 
had left it far behind. The water was splashing into the skiff as we took an 
oblique course. All was noise and confusion around us ; the waters bellowed and 
the shores seemed hurrying away. Another roar warned us of another rock. The 
boat reared like an impatient charger, plunged downward and again shot by, 
giving us hardly time to glance at it as we passed. She leaped over the last wave, 
sped through the swift rapid below the fall, and safely grounded on the shore. 

It was a most exciting passage, and [ had plenty of leisure to meditate upon it 
while the men were bailing out the half-filled boat, and the rest of the party were 
accomplishing their slow overland passage. 

We rowed down stream to a salmon fishery, and sent a boatman ashore to 
waken the fishermen. 

With a loud halloo six young men and three girls rushed out helter-skelter 
from the rude hut, donning their clothes as they ran, and sprang, shouting and 
laughing, into their boats. The foremost girl, a strapping, red-haired maiden, 
seized the oars of the first boat, into which three men had sprung, and pulled it into 
the stream before the others had tumbled into their boats. A fence of upright 
poles, driven into the bottom like stakes, stretches entirely across the river with 
a square inclosure fenced off at the centre. This has openings at the sides, which 
the salmon enter on finding their progress up the river stopped at every other 
point, but discover too late that they are in a cul-de-sac, and wander about seek- 
ing the exit. 

The boats, propelled at such speed as to throw up a jet of water at stem and 
leave foam astern, entered the inclosure, and the rowers, dropping their oars and 
pulling the boats along by the fence, payed out the nets along the four sides. 
Then, all three boats’ crews seized the upper net, one at the centre and one at 
each end, and pulled it downwards ; one person in each boat constantly darting 
a pole into the water and catching it again as it rose, to frighten the fish and 
prevent their springing over the top of thenet. They soon brought the upper 
net side by side with the lower one, and then, still thrashing the water with the 
pole to keep the poor fish frightened and bewildered, haul up the two nets together 
with three huge salmon entangled in the meshes. These were-killed by blows of | 
a club on the head to prevent their jumping out of the boat. Again, with great 
shouting, the fishers dashed around the inclosure, the men pulling, while the half- 
wild girls threw overboard the nets as fast as their arms could move. They drew 
them down, pulled them in, took this time but one fish, laid on their oars a 
moment to look at us, and then calling to one another, they darted off again 
across the stream. Such powerful, energetic gir/s I never saw before; and in- 
deed the whole people, in activity and alertness, contrast agreeably with the lazy, 
stolid peasants of Germany. 

- We reached Matarengi at ten o’clock, and retired to sleep during the noon- 
ay heat. 

‘Toeneks six I rose and set off with the burgher to visit Herr Bergstrom. He 
has a pleasant place on the river, and three or four little red houses built in a 
quadrangle, after the Swedish fashion. His wife came in to welcome us, and 
brought a bottle of punch, which we drank with many bows and flourishes, the 
host always insisting on our emptying our cups at one draught, then refilling and 
clinking glasses. The room was plainly furnished, but, of course, scrupulously 
neat. ‘There was the usual rack in the corner for pipes. Among these was a 
pipe-bowl of great size, made of a knot of wood resembling maple. It was a 
hundred years old, and had last belonged to the ‘‘ Papa,” or parish clergyman. 
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With Mrs. B. and her son, Johann Eric, a little boy four years old, we set 
off in boats for an excursion to Mount Avesaxa. It was a calm, delightful even- 
iug, the river smooth as glass, and that light haze spread over the country which 
improves the view as a veil of gauze heightens the charms of beauty. It pro- 
duced the same quiet, languid sense of pleasure that I had often felt beneath an 
Italian sky, and yet no land can be more different from Italy than this. We wound 
about among large, thickly-wooded islands, and along hilly but not precipitous 
shores, to the foot of Avesaxa. 

The moment we landed and commenced the ascent all languidness was put to 
flight by swarms of mosquitoes, who waged incessant war on all invaders of their 
haunts, and we were soon brushing away like madcaps with handkerchiefs and 
pine branches. The ascent was in some places steep and rocky, but the mountain 
~~ not high, and even the gosso (Anglice, “small boy’’) got up without much 

atigue. 

T hit elevated on a pole marked the summit. It was here that some scien- 
tific measurements, having reference to the form of the earth, were made by 
Maupertuis and other French astronomers, in 1736. 

The top of the mountain was destitute of vegetation, like every hill-top in that 
latitude ; and the surrounding elevations were so low that Avesaxa, though by no 
means a high mountain, overtopped them all. 

On one side flowed the broad Fornei. Far to the north, within the Arctic 
Circle, rose pyramidal mountains, behind which the Sun, now low down, seemed 
about to sink. On the eastern and precipitous side was a pretty lake, with an 
outlet encircling Mount Avesaxa, and joining the river. In every direction rose 
low hills, their bases covered with dwarf pines. ee 

Our enjoyment of the view was so lessened by the increasing swarms of mos- 
quitoes, that we gladly took refuge in the smoke of a huge fire kindled by our 
boatmen. The smoke of pine-wood, impregnated strongly with the odour of tar, 
was not disagreeable to us ; but the mosquitoes were sore discomfited by it and 
soon vanished. Our Swedish friends, who had brought a great store of provisions, 
now gave us punch and cake, and continued offering both, almost incessantly, the 
whole night. 

Between admiring the prospect, brushing off mosquitoes, and taking asylum in 
the smoke, eating and drinking and laughing at little Eric, who got excited by a 
glass of punch and went about turning our glassfuls into his, till he sipped enough to 
turn his own little head; and making absurd attempts at conversation in bad 
Swedish, we passed the time till near midnight. 

And now the winged horses of the Sun, that had long hovered over the moun- 
tains, just grazed their summits and slowly drew their chariot along the horizon. 
They spurned with their heefs the dark pine woods till past twelve. Then the 
fiery car was half buried, axle deep, behind an intervening peak. They dashed 
forth, poised themselves for a moment, and then springing from this dark earth, 
began anew to climb high heaven. 

The rising Sun was the signal for another little supper, and then, reversing the 
Sun’s course, we commenced our descent. 

The same day we began our journey southwards, and were glad to welcome 
night again in lower latitudes. 

Sleep is a blessing, and darkness begets sleep ; but still it is pleasant, round a 
winter evening’s fireside, to recal to mind our three days’ visit to the Arctic Zone 
aid the thrice-seen Midnight Sun. 
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THE OPERAS. 


ge Italian Operas generally present to the public in the course of the season 

the concentrated attractions of all the other leading opera houses in the 
world. Here may be heard the favourite tenor of Vienna, the pet prima donna 
of Berlin, the newest importation from New York, the latest Parisian success, 
and the freshest débutante from Florence; which last, however, invariably 
proves a failure. ‘There is apparently a mistake, however, in calling the opera an 
Italian Opera, for Italy furnishes but a small proportion of the leading singers, 
and comparatively few of the favourite operas. When Titiens the Dutchwoman, 
Nilsson the Swede, Lucca the German, Vanzini the American, De Murska the 
Viennese, Faure and Naudin the Frenchmen, Santley the Englishman, Lewinsky 
the Russian, and Artot the Belgian appear in operas by French and German 
composers—Mozart, Meyerbeer, Gounod—the Italian element becomes almost 
inappreciable. 

Although possessing great excellencies of its own, the opera in London is far 
less satisfactory in some respects than are the performances at the great opera- 
houses of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. A lack of ensemble and finish, a neglect of 
scenic effect and great carelessness as to costuming, characterise the stages of both 
the lyric theatres of England at the present day. English opera companies 
resemble English dinners: there is a superabundant amount of good material, 
but it is ill managed, ill arranged, and ill presented; and the guest is gorged to 
repletion while his palate remains uncharmed. There is, too, a general inclina- 
tion to neglect everything save the one need of presenting the reigning prima 
donna of the hour in a favourite part. This was strikingly displayed in the 
production of “ Robert le Diable” and ‘ Faust,” at Drury Lane for Mademoiselle 
Nilsson last spring. The Bertram in the first-mentioned opera and the Faust of 
the second were beneath criticism, while the scenery was shabby, worn and dingy 
beyond description. When the same operas were presented in Paris, with the 
same prima donna, the cast and the mise en scéne left nothing to be desired, the 
Robert in particular presenting a superb medieval picture, which in accuracy of 
detail and splendour of colouring might rival the most gorgeous illuminated manu- 
script. 

A chief place amongst the prime donne of the day is still held by her who was 
the once undisputed queen of Italian Opera in England, Madame Titiens, whose 
noble voice is no longer what it was, though her thorough artistic training and 
grand method still entitle her to maintain her rank as one of the greatest of living 
singers. The days are happily past when she used to appear in any rdle that 
struck her fancy, for in bygone days she had a penchant for assuming characters 
for which by age and physique she was wholly unfitted. Extremely tall, with a 
fully-formed, majestic figure and dignified presence, with a face whose massive 
features were suited to her grandly-moulded form, she was not content with 
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making such parts as Norma, Luerezia or Fidelio her owa, but she must needs 
personate such characters as the childish and innocent Marguerite or the melan- 
choly, distraught Mireille. Her appearance as Marguerite, with a Faust about a 
foot and a half shorter thaa the peasant maid he was about to betray, was 
ludicrous in the extreme, and marred sadly the effect of her splendid singing and 
really fine acting. The reason of her assuming such characters is said to have 
been the feeling of rivalry inevitable amongst artistes, and for some seasons she 
struggled hard to sustain the leading soprano rdles in all the operas produced. 
But the struggle, naturally, was unsuccessful, and the once despotic queen has 
pe forced to share her throne with such winsome young sovereigns as Patti and 
ucca. 

The lovely, Spanish-looking Patti, the Persiani of the modern stage, with her 
sparkling eyes, graceful form and animated gestures, is as charming in person and 
acting as she is in voice. 


Hark ! hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 


is the quotation that springs spontaneously to the hearer’s lips when first that 
carolling, bird-like song, poured forth with as much freedom and lack of effort as 
are the notes of a nightingale, fall upon his enraptured ear. One cannot but 
grudge to the Marquis de Caux the privilege of calling this world-renowned en- 
chantress his wife. Yet malicious gossip whispers that the lovely Adelina has 
what is called “‘ a temper of her own,” and that she quarrels most desperately 
with her fellow-artistes and much-persecuted manager. Witness the uproar she 
created last season respecting a fancied insult from the greatest of German tenors, 
Herr Wachtel, who, after explaining the affair in a calm and temperate letter to 
the papers, tendered his resignation to the manager and quitted the troupe. 
Pauline Lucca, the petted darling of the Berlin opera-house, the only adequate 
representative now upon the Italian stage of Meyerbeer’s Selika (in “L’ Africaine”) 
—Lucca of the petite form, mobile features, heavy raven tresses and great black- 
fringed, sapphire-blue eyes—is as great an actress as she is a singer, and as beau- 
tiful as she is gifted. Wondrously potent is the charm of her passionate, sym- 
pathetic, yet strangely uneven voice—a charm that is lacking in all the silver 
roulades of Patti’s incomparable execution. The latter sends you from the 
theatre delighted, enraptured and with every art-sense fully satisfied: the former 
lets you go forth with a throbbing heart and moistened eyes, incapable of question - 
ing if the song that so thrilled you were perfectly sung or no. There is a weird 
charm about her voice, her acting, her very beauty. She is undoubtedly the 
greatest dramatic artiste now upon the lyric stage, with the possible exception of 
Madame Titiens; and, like all great actresses, she is as perfect in comedy. as 
in tragedy. You may have seen her play Zerlina in “‘ Fra Diavolo” one even- 
ing, and have deemed her arch sweetness and coquettish graces unrivalled, and 
on the next evening have listened in breathless emotion to her intensely passionate 
rendering of the remorse and despair of Marguerite or of the devoted love of 
Selika. Her Leonora in “‘ La Favorita” is sublime—her Marie in “ La Fille 
du Régiment ” is delicious. Terrible and tragic is her Rachel in “ La Juive”— 
winsome and witching is her Cherubino in the “ Marriage of Figaro.” Mozart 
is not too heavy nor Auber too light for the vocal and dramatic gifts of this be- 
wildering little prima donna. 
But fairest, sweetest, most enchanting of all that sweet-voiced sisterhood, is 
Christine Nilsson, that celestial singer who, as Rachel seemed ever half demon, 


persuades us by the unearthly beauty of her voice and her person that she is 
almost an angel. 
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It is hard to define the peculiar gifts which have raised Christine Nilsson to 
the very pinnacle of fame, and have made her the most celebrated prima donua 
of the day. Voices as pure and as finely cultivated, and dramatic fervour of 
equal intensity, are no strangers to the lyric stage. The secret of the charm 
seems to lie in her wonderful originality—in the stamp of creative genius which 
is set upon each of her personations. Of Patti, Lucca, Titiens it may be said 
that in such and such points they resemble other singers—they belong to the 
same class with the great lyric artists of the past and their inferior rivals of the 
present ; and while they surpass the latter in vocal gifts and artistic culture, 
they still can be, and are, compared with them. But Nilsson stands alone— 
a new type, not an improved specimen of one with which we are already 


An anecdote of last season aptly illustrates the wide-spread popularity she 
has won. During the month of June, whilst fulfilling her brilliantly triumphal 
engagement at Drury Lane, the fair Swede was taken suddenly ill, and was 
obliged for a few weeks to abstain from appearing on the stage. A rumour 
soon got abroad that her marvellous voice was gone for ever: the rumour 
reached Paris, and in process of time arrived at Baden-Baden, where the season, 
which was destined to end so disastrously, had just opened with unusual brilliancy. 
The manager of the Baden-Baden opera house, grieved to the soul on hearing 
this report, telegraphed to Mademoiselle Nilsson to learn if it was true, and 
speedily received a reply informing him that the malady from which she was 
sufiering was only a severe cold, and that she hoped in a few days to resume 
the interrupted series of her performances. ‘To relieve the public inquietude, 
which was naturally great,” said the Baden papers with perfect gravity and 
good faith, “ the manager caused a copy of this despatch to be posted up ina 
conspicuous place in the Kursaal, much to the general relief.” Then followed 
some reproachful remarks respecting those heartless persons who by spreading 
such unfounded reports manage to throw a whole community into a state of 
anxiety and distress, 

Not a few will remember Mademoiselle Nilsson when she was seen for the 
first time at the Thédtre Lyrique in 1865. Her slender figure, fair, pure face 
and lustrous eyes were then almost childlike in their immature loveliness and 
unconscious innocence of éxpression. But there was nothing immature or childish 
about that wondrous voice, so silver clear and diamond pure, nor in her acting, 
which even in so undramatic a réle as that of the Queen of Night in the “ Magic 
Flute” gave promise of the great dramatic excellence to which she has since at- 
tained. Her appearance in her first dress, a heavy, dusky drapery of a sombre 
blue tint, relieved only by an odd sort of square-falling white collar, embroidered 
with red hieruglyphics, was singularly weird and striking, whilst in her second 
costume, a star-gemmed azure robe, with starry crown and crescent moon and 
flowing veil, the lovely young prima donna looked like an embodiment in flesh 
and blood of Night when first she descended upon Eden and found neither sin nor 
Sorrow in the virgin world. 

Not less striking was her appearance in ‘“‘ La Traviata,” at the same theatre in 
the same year. Musically speaking, nothing could have been more perfect, but 
she looked the character so little that, great actress as she is, she failed to present 
a satisfactory personation of the fallen, repentant heroine. How lovely she 
looked in the first act, arrayed in the most exquisite and tasteful of toilettes, and 
with the golden beauty of her hair displayed by the most artistic of coiffures ! 
How lovely, and how unlike one’s most sublimated visions of a lost woman, even 
though she were the most repentant of Magdalens! A modest young dé- 
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butante rcceiving her friends at her first ball—that was what the fair Christine 
seemed, and not a erring, passionate, miserable creature—a woman acquainted 
with sinand remorse and shame. What had sin and shame and repentance to 
do with that candid brow, those seraphic eyes, that sweet, childish mouth ? 

It is pleasant to contrast with these reminiscences of the débutante, the recol- 
lection of her appearances here during the last seasons since she has reached the 
very zenith of her fame. You will recall how when the rude men-at-arms 
hurried down the dingy stage of Drury Lane there was brought to your gaze 
the fairest Alice that ever defieda Bertram or protected an unworthy Duke 
Robert. Her simple peasant costume of white and blue, with slight lines of red 
embroidery on the white underskirt, and a picturesque peasant coif crowning her 
rippled shining hair, could not divest her of the aspect of a guardian angel. 
White wings and a snowy robe might have seemed a more appropriate garb, 
but would have added in no degree to the faultlessness of the impersonation. 
There is something of the supernatural in the Alice of Mademoiselle Nilsson : 
she seems as little a being of this world as does the fiend Bertram himself ; and 
this beautiful poetic conception is worked out with a perfection which leaves 
nothing to be desired. When the curtain falls upon Alice, kneeling with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes at the door of the chapel wherein the rescued Robert is 
united to his bride, she looks like some fair seraph, her earthly mission ended, about 
to soar on invisible wings from an uncongenial world. 

Equally perfect is her impersonation of Marguerite. Her first appearance in 
the dress of spotless white, which, like Miolan Carvalho, she wears as typical of 
the innocence of the character, gives to the eye a perfect embodiment 
of Goethe’s hapless heroine. Her singing in the réle is beyond all praise. 
Whether she greets the jewel-casket with a shower of vocal diamonds, or sighs 
out her love in softest, sweetest accents in the garden scene, or murmurs to herself 
the olden ballad of the ‘‘ King of Thule,” she is alike enchanting. But some- 
thing of a loftier, nobler, diviner Art rings in her marvellous voice, shines in her 
wild, uplifted blue eyes, and is revealed in every gesture, look and tone in the 
closing scene, when Marguerite turns from the tempter and offers her repentant 
soul to the justice of Heaven. Like an avant courier of the rescued spirit, even 
then nearing its release, soars upward that silver-toned, seraphic song, unearthly 
in its sweetness, its wild devotion, its utter forgetfulness of worldly hope, joy, or 
love. Clad in the prison-robe of dusky gray, the wavy tresses of her golden 
hair falling over her shoulders, her fair pale face uplifted, and her blue eyes 
shining with a strange lustre, her appearance is as unearthly as her song. 

In all essential points the Opera in Berlin far surpasses even the traditional 
glories of the Grand Opéra in Paris. The natural voices of the leading perform- 
ers are quite as fine as those of the French singers, while their artistic traini 
is even superior, and the chorus and orchestra are simply unapproachable in size, 
training and general perfection. All the details of costume and scenery are worthy 
of study, so minutely have they been elaborated, and so careful has been the super- 
vision bestowed upon them. The mise en scéne of such operas as the “ Hugue- 
nots,” the “ Prophéte” or “ William Tell” presents not only a gorgeous and 
effective stage spectacle, but a correct historical picture. Scene-painting and stage- 
costuming seem to be considered in Berlin as belonging to the fine arts, and to be 
treated accordingly. In these respects the London operatic managers have much 
to learn. 

Let us take, for example, one of the best-known operas on the modern stage— 
« Faust.” As it was first produced in Berlin, every scene was worthy of careful 
study, and was exquisite in artistic beauty. The morning light streaming through 
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the lattice of Faust’s desolate room, the vision of Marguerite’s innocent loveliness, 
the bustle and crowd of the Kermesse, with its gay booths, noisy shows and ani- 
mated spectators, were each incomparable in its way. Next came the garden 
scene, bathed in the golden and rose-hued light of a summer sunset. Gradually, 
as the scene proceeded, the rosy radiance faded away, and a cold gray twilight 
stole over the trees and flowers and the distant spires and buildings of the city 
seen beyond the garden walls. Twilight deepened into night, the sky darkened 
into a dusky, shadowy blue, the stars came forth one by one, and at last the moon 
rose, and the curtain fell on the embrace of Faust and Marguerite under a silvery 
moonlight that flooded the whole scene with so intense and real a lustre that, look- 
ing at the shining light and dark shadows, it was almost impossible to realise that 
Art and not Nature was the source of the brightness that illumined the stage. 

The cathedral scene was equally beautiful, and even more impressive. The 
stage represented the interior of a vast Gothic cathedral crowded with worship- 
ers, while far in the distance blazed the lights of the altar, and white-robed 

priests moved to and fro amid clouds of incense and the grand swelling harmonies 
of the organ. Behind the altar rose a vast window of brilliantly-hued stained 
glass; one of the upper divisions was open, and through this opening were visible 
the starry sky and the full moon, whose silvery splendour contrasted wondrously 
with the golden lustre of the lighted candles. In the foreground knelt Margue- 
rite, weeping, remorseful, despairing, while ever and anon the pillar at her side 
became intensely luminous and transparent, and the mocking face of Mephisto- 
philes peered forth. In this scene Pauline Lucca surpasses her soft-eyed Swe- 
dish rival, though we doubt if the passionate intensity of her acting is as true to 
Goethe’s original delineation as is the crushed, sad hopelessness of the Marguerite 
of Christine Nilsson. 

The Walpurgis Night, though less poetic, is the most splendid of all the scenic 
effects in “‘ Faust ” as first represented in Berlin. The scene is set transversely, 
so as to give the idea of illimitable distance, and it represents a gorgeous Eastern 
palace, through whose arched windows can be seen the glowing atmosphere and 
luxuriant vegetation of a tropical landscape, while crowds of bright-robed dancing- 
girls hover around Faust or in the background, come and go, and float to and fro 
to the pulses and pauses of the music. Suddenly, Faust calls upon the name of 
Marguerite, and in an instant the splendid pageant vanishes, and before you rises 
the dark, cold summit of the Blocksberg, with an unseen moon behind it lighting 
the heavens with unearthly radiance. And then along the side of the mountain 
glides a white form with unmoving feet and stony eyes, and a ghastly scarlet 
ring round the slender throat. Gounod is forgotten, and the influence of Goethe’s 


genius reigns supreme. 


It is like going from the Louvre to the Exhibition of Modern Artists in the 
Palais de l’Industrie to turn from the Opera at Berlin to that of Paris. That 
one spark of the fire from heaven which is wanting to make modern French 
poems and paintings perfection, fails also to vivify the glories of the lyric stage of 
Paris. Very splendid is the scenery, very superb are the voices, very carefully 
studied and arranged is the ensemble, but something—an undefined, indeseri- 
bable something, it is true—is felt to be wanting to make the whole artistically 

t. The French Opera is at present unusually rich in fine voices. And it 
is to be hoped that during the coming season advantage will be taken of the op- 
portunity that the situation of affairs in France offers to allow London Society to 
become acquainted with the reigning favourites of Paris. We already know 
that M. Faure and Madame Miolan Carvalho will revisit London, but others 
who have not yet been heard here should be tempted across the Channel—Madame 
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Sasse and Capoul, for instance. Marie Sasse, the leading prima donna of the 
Grand Opera, possesses one of the most magnificent soprano voices that ever 
filled a great theatre with waves of sweetest sound. Full, rich and clear, with- 
out a break in its whole compass, powerful as an organ, sweet-toned as a flute, 
the very intensity of its physical power and sweetness holds the listener spell- 
bound. Alas! that along with this glorious organ there dwells no artist-soul 
capable of imprinting upon its silvery waves the revelation of a loftier art. 
Marie Sasse, stout, rosy and good-humoured in expression, is the most unssthe- 
tic being on whom Providence ever bestowed the gift of a marvellous voice; yet 
so perfect has been her artistic training, so faultless are her natural gifts, that 
we listen enchanted and forbear to criticise. Art and Nature have done their 
best for the silver-toned throat, but there is no artist-soul within to lend its grand 
dramatic impulse to second their endeavours. Meyerbeer is said to have pro- 
nounced her voice the finest soprano in the world, and I think Meyerbeer was 
right. There is a touch of romance in the story of this most unromantic-looking 
songstress. She began her career as a public singer at a second-rate café 
chantant in Brussels, thence winning promotion to a larger establishment of the 
same character in Paris, from which, without further transition, she stepped upon 
the boards of the Grand Opera and seated herself upon the long vacant throne of 
Sophie Cruvelli, that superb German singer who laid aside the regal circlet of 
a Queen of Song to assume the coronet of a baroness. 

It is said that the manager of the Grand Opera, on being informed what a 
treasure of song was hidden in the vulgar casket of a concert saloon in the 
Champs Elysées, besought Madame Ugalde, the once celebrated and charming 
prima donna of the Opéra Comique, to accompany him to hear this new vocalist, 
and to aid him with her judgment, and to give advice respecting an engagement. 
Madame Ugalde, a thorough artiste, admired still, in the prime of life and the 
maturity of her powers had seen the overflowing cup of success dashed suddenly 
from her lips by the loss of her voice, and she whose delicate vocalisation and 
piquante acting in the operas of Auber and Massé had so often charmed the 
Parisian public, saw her herself reduced to play the réles of enchanted princes in 
the fairy spectacles at the Porte St. Martin. There was something tragic, 
therefore, in the situation. She whose sun had gone down at noon was called 
upon to salute the splendours of the rising luminary. As she, still young, still 
fascinating, in the full plenitude of her mental and physical powers, but driven 
from her profession by a terrible and irretrievable misfortune, sat listening to the 
fresh, powerful voice of Marie Sasse, what thoughts of past triumphs and present 
anguish must have dimmed her eyes and throbbed within her brain! But to 
her credit be it said, she resisted the temptation which must have assailed her 
of giving an unfavourable verdict, and her advice, enthusiastically uttered, was, 
“* Engage her at once! Her voice is a marvel.” 

The next adventure which befel the unfortunate cantatrice arose out of a 
slight difficulty about her name. For the sake of euphony she changed it, un- 
authorised by legislative acts or marriage contracts, to Saxe, and the family of 
the inventor of the Sax-horn took umbrage at this unceremonious appropriation 
of their patronymic. The law was invoked to compel the prima donna to 
relinquish the cognomen to which she had no right, and Marie Saxe became 
Marie Sasse once more, singing, however, as sweetly by this as she could have 
done by any more melodious name. 

Unfortunately for her dramatic interests, she has become excessively stout, 
and her embonpoint, though not injurious in many of the heavier tragic réles, 
produces a somewhat ludicrous effect in more juvenile characters, particularly 
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in that scene in “‘ Robert le Diable” where Alice clings to the cross and defies 
the power of the fiend. On one occasion an incautious movement on the part 
of Madame Sasse (who in that réle looks the very picture of a fat, jolly paysanne) 
came near oversetting the cross, steps and all, and an irreverent public 
incontinently giggled, But many of her fellow-performers are her companions 
in this misfortune. The latest addition to the celebrated soprano singers of 
the Parisian lyric stage, Mademoiselle Hisson, although still very young, begins 
already to rival the splendid Marie in size as she does in beauty and 
power of voice. Miolan Carvalho, the most finished artiste now on the operatic 
boards, and one whose voice, like costly antique embroidery, is unspeakably pre- 
_cious on account of the workmanship, though the original fabric be sadly frayed 
and worn, is, though a chanteuse légére, a very heavy woman. And the unfor- 
tunate tenor Villaret, a Falstaff with the voice of a won an—how can one become 
interested in the woes of a lover who weighs over fourteen stone, and 
whose sword-belt must measure two yards at the very least? The great tenor 
Naudin, and the still greater baritone Faure, are, it is true, as handsome and 
dignified in person as they are splendid in voice and acting; and Capoul, of the 
Opéra Comique, is a veritable Apollo, the very beau ideal of a stage lover, and 
possesses a voice whose exquisite sweetness and purity are simply as indescribable 
as they are unsurpassable. Colin, the young but already celebrated tenor of the 
Grand Opera, is unfortunately a small, insignificant fellow, with a sharp and in- 
expressive face, and a figure to which neither royal robes nor knightly armour 
can impart any dignity or picturesque effect. Let him but open his lips, however, 
and his personal defects are forgotten. His voice is a noble éenore robusto, soar- 
ing lightly and easily into those lofty regions to which most tenor voices only 
attain after much training and striving, and his singing of the celebrated aria 
“ Suivez-moi ” in William Tell, is something to which one may hearken breath- 
lessly, and which one must remember with tbat half-sorrowful feeling that always 
accompanies one’s recollections of past delights. 

Is it too much to anticipate that Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson will seize the pre- 
sent occasion to lure to our shores the artistes that have left to many of us some 
of the pleasantest reminiscences of evenings spent in Paris ? Madame Sasse, Marie 
Roze, Mdlle. Hisson, Capoul, and Montaubry, to name no others, would be se- 
cure of an enthusiastic welcome on the London lyric stage. 
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ATERINA had erred ; she had given way to an overmastering jealousy, and 

in the impulse of the moment stooped to deceit! The deceit was practised 

upon herself as well as Minnette, for even when she had persuaded herself 

Stanhope could care nothing for her cousin, or the latter for him, an inner con- 

sciousness whispered she was wilfully blinding herself from seeing the truth. 

And why? Because she dreaded the truth. She was nobleminded enough im 

sober or calm moments to scorn subterfuge and all its trickeries ; warm-hearted. 

and gentle enough to shudder at giving pain to another, yet when the supreme 

moment of temptation came, finding her heart weak with love, her soul bitter 
with that ‘‘ worst of pain,” she had yielded before it. 

It is easier to cry mea culpa after having committed a fault than to remedy 
its evil. Katerina repented bitterly, but could not give back to the young girl’s. 
heart the tranquillity she had disturbed—she could not, either, obliterate from 
Minnette’s mind the recollection of her assertions. 


She hoped sometimes, that after all she had acted wisely, and that her warning 


had been necessary, when, after a time, Stanhope Brockhurst’s visits became like 
angels’, few and far between, and he was seen more often beside Madame Hubinet 
on the promenade than not. 

He had called upon them as usual, the first few days after Madame Hubinet’s. 
arrival ; but, somehow, there had seemed a restraint upon all, excepting Mr. 
Beauseant, which was strange and liable to misconstruction being put upon it by 
each of those interested. Minnette had appeared distressed and confused, 
Katerina somewhat embarrassed, Stanhope himself distant and puzzled. 

His solution to the enigma was—Minnette guessing his feelings towards her 
and not reciprocating them, dreaded a confession he had so nearly commenced. 
She evaded him like some shy bird, and was unnaturally cold and constrained 
towards him, or confused and startled. He had made a mistake after all! She 
did not care for him, and he had done what he had always feared doing, destroyed 
her security in him. It was a bitter blow to him, this awakening from dream 
number two, more bitter than the one Madame Hubinet dealt him, for it went 
deeper. In the first, the passions alone were stirred, here it was the heart and 
soul of a deep thinking, not easily moved, man. After all, he had cherished a 
secret hope that one day this fair girl would love him, and that he would take 
this pearl of great price, a pure, loving woman’s heart, to himself. Like an 
ignis fatuus he had unknowingly allowed it to lure him on and brighten his life, 
like an ignis fatwus it had betrayed him. The quagmire of Disappointment is 
Hope’s grave, a grave from which there is more often than not no resurrection. 
His first impulse was to leave Seamouth at once, to go abroad, anywhere, so long 
as he banished himself from Minnette’s society; his second to stay until the 
Beauseants’ visit was completed, and reward himself by seeing her only occasionally. 
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He obeyed the second and weaker impulse—stayed and tortured himself. Stayed 
and was not so strong or successful against Madame Hubinet’s bewitching 
platonics as he would have been had his heart been less sore and preoccupied. 
A woman’s voice, more especially a lovely woman’s sweet voice, is a great balm 
to the soul, and although he had no idea of again falling in love with Clare, 
although he secretly felt much contempt for her shallow character and worldly 
heart, yet it amused him, or rather contented him, for his mind was in a kind of 
somnambulistic state to all things excepting Minnette; to walk beside her and 
listen to her ever ready flow of conversation and wit, shall I say contented him ? 
whilst it amused Seamouth, giving the gossips fresh food for conjecture. 

The Beauseants, in their turn, put down his altered manner to the influence of 
the handsome widow, and when they heard the reports which were whispered 
about the place, concerning that lady and himself, they did not discredit them. 

Meanwhile a change had come over Minnette, and she was so altered from the 
girl of two weeks or so back, that her uncle could not help noticing, although 
he could in no manner account for it. La Petite was no more, yet he still 
called her by the old endearing appellative, however inappropriate it seemed to 
her now, not being able to chase it from lis tongue. 

After all, was she not to him his little one, his youngest child? He still petted 
her too, although in a more wistful fashion than formerly, talking lightly and 
cheerily, poking sly jokes at her, to bring the smile to her lips and brightness to 
her eyes, while his own, somehow, would grow misty as he did so. But for all 
that, he missed the childlike caressing ways, the buoyancy of spirit, the light 
rippling laughter, the birdlike singing over the house, and a hundred endearing, 
impulsive actions which had constituted La Petite of old, and in wondering 
at this change, he became worried, anxious, and even irascible in temper towards 
Katerina, because she would not, dared not, solve the enigma. ‘I cannot make 
Minnette out at all, Stanhope,” he said to that gentleman, who one day meeting 
him, inquired after the ladies. ‘‘ I think she cannot be well, yet she never com- 
plains. She sits at home all day nearly, and with her hands folded on her lap, 
looks across over the sea as though some spell had been worked upon her. It is 
unnatural this manner in her; in fact she cannot possibly be m health, and it 
worries me.” 

‘“‘ Have you consulted a doctor about her?” asked Stanhope, anxiously. 

“No, not consulted, for she will not see a medical man—I mean coming 
professionally. I have, however, spoken to Doctor Thorne privately about her, 
and as he comes every other day or so, you know” 

Stanhope did not know this, and as the speaker paused and looked with a 
meaning twinkle in his eyes up at him the information made him disagreeably 
uneasy, and caused him to feel far from amiably disposed towards the doctor. 

‘* He watches her to see if he can detect any symptoms of the disease,” con- 
tinued the gentleman. 

“He does not consider it anything serious, I trust,” said Stanhope, with a 
dread fear of consumption assailing him. 

“No; he is of opinion it is nothing much, slight debility—or—well asked me 
if she was worrying about anything. Fancy La Petite having anything on her 
_ mind, Stanhope !” and Mr. Beauseant smiled assuredly. ‘‘ Doctors always settle 

it is the mind when they are uncertain whether it is the liver or heart; it is a 
nice refuge to hide their ignorance in, and between you and me, although Thorne 
is considered down here a very clever fellow, I do not think much of his skill, 
especially just now—le trop d’esprit ne l’incommode point & present. I say 
nothing against him personally, mind, he is a bon gargon ; one whom I esteem and 
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have a great liking for, but when any one is in love—and he seems to have the 
symptoms—their wits go what wool gathering—hein!” . 

Madame Hubinet’s on dit ed across Stanhope’s mind, and made him 
resent his companion’s indulgent smile as though it had been an insult. 

‘Perhaps your niece wants change,” he suggested, grimly passing over the 
doctor’s state. 

“You think so—you think we should return home again or go abroad?” 

“Well I—I have not had the pleasure of seeing Miss Minnette lately, so 
cannot form an opinion, but” 

_ © Ah, no! what have you been doing with yourself of late, Stanhope, that you 
have not called ? Have you and la petite fallen out?” and Mr. Beauseant 
laughed amusedly. 

__ “ Miss Minnette and I?” asked Stanhope in some surprise; then suddenly 
bethinking himself of something, his brow flushed, and he added, “TI hope not; I 
hope I have done nothing to offend her.” 

** Tut, tut, mon ami, I only spoke in jest. But truly she was out of the way 
the last twice you called, and directly the door bell sounds cuts away like a 
frightened hare. The fact is she does not feel well, although she will not confess 
so, and is unfit to receive visitors, though you, Stanhope, are not a visitor.” 

Stanhope wondered gloomily if she “cut away” when Doctor Thorne was 
announced, but he said nothing, and Mr. Beauseant, having paused a moment for 
breath, continued in his rapid manner :— 

“ Perhaps, as you say, she wants change again. We have stayed so long 
down here by the sea that it has moped her to death. It has me nearly, but 
Katerina and the child have persuaded me to rest on longer until I begin to 
wonder if there is such a place as Mossdale at all. The green changing billows 
et tout cela are all very well for poets and painters, but, enfin, home is home, hein. 
Minnette will have her pets to occupy her, and draw her from this listless state, 
Tatar, the cat, coquette, and—ah ! there is Madame Hubinet !”’ and the speaker 
bowed smilingly, and with the grace so peculiar to his nation, as the lady rode by, 
while Stanhope followed his example with more of English formality. 

“ That is a nice animal Madame Hubinet is riding, and she sits it well,” was 
the elder gentleman’s comment. ‘‘ Who is that gentleman with her?” he 


_asked after a pause, not having elicited a responsive note of admiration from his 


companion, who seemed absorbed in thought. ‘ He recognised you, I think.” 

Madame Hubinet introduced him to me two days ago,” replied Stanhope, 
absently. ‘* He is a Mr. Meller, or some such name.” 

** Meller,” echoed Mr. Beauseant, “‘ I heard that name at Paris in connection 
Hubinets. What is he? whois he I wonder? Dark enough for an 

“ And passionate-looking enough,” assented Stanhope. 

Mr. Beauseant glanced at his companion’s face, and noting, for the first time, a 
troubled, anxious expression upon it, said with startling abruptness, although his 
voice was full of kindly interest :— 

‘* By-the-bye, Stanhope, I hope you are keeping good guard over your heart 
just now.” 

Then seeing his companion look up with a surprised flush, added smilingly— 

** Je fais innocent, mon ami. But never mind me. I never tell all I see or 
think. Only,”—he continued, with a chuckle at his perspicacity, and in flat 
contradiction to his previous assertion—“ only I said to Katerina and La Petite, 
as we stood by the window and saw you escorting our fair neighbour the other 
evening, Madame Hubinet is very bewitching, et il faut prendre garde, hein.” 
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“Madame Hubinet felt indisposed, and I, being the only gentleman of the 
party, could certainly do no less than offer her my arm home,” replied Stanhope 
in extenuation, while a vexed look crossed his face. Then, seeing Mr. Ralph’s 
quizzical smile, and dreading further raillery on a subject that sat not too lightly 
on his conscience, he added hastily, “I did not see any of you at the window ; 
iudeed if I had, I intended calling in.” 

“No, we stood back in the room when we caught sight of you. But you are 
a nice fellow, Stanhope, to pass the house because you saw none of us at the 
window. Make some better excuse, say for instance Madame Hubinet and 
Mrs. Merton pressed you to dine with them, and the hour was too late to call 
after you left them.” 

“I did not go in with her, sir,” said Stanhope rather shortly, almost hating 
Madame Hubinet for the misconstruction put upon his attention to her, and feel- 
ing most unamiably inclined, with. one exception only, to the whole world in 
general and to his companion in particular. 

** No—ah well, we did not watch you, mon ami,” said Mr. Beauseant, who 
saw Stanhope looked vexed, ‘‘ I must be off now, having promised to take the 
girls to Drayfield Abbey. Will you call in to-night? dinner at six.” 

Stanhope hesitated, for although the invitation was alluring, and made his heart 
beat pleasurably, he doubted the wisdom of accepting it; besides, would Min- 
nette care to see him ? 

‘I think not, thank you,” he decided at last. 

“You think not! Nonsense. Unless you have an engagement, you must, 
or I shall think you want to cut us altogether. Dinner at six, and either a walk 
or quiet evening at home afterwards; that is our programme here, as you know.” 

Stanhope was a very weak fellow ; he accepted the invitation, and soothed his 
conscience afterwards. 

** Perhaps it is as well I am going,” he mused, as his companion, with an 
“au revoir,” left him. “I shall have a better chance of putting her at her ease, 
or trying to do so, again with me. Poor little Minnette; convince her she has 
been frightened by a shadow only. Only God knows how I love her though, 
how tenderly, how dearly! Tenderly and dearly—so tenderly and dearly that 
even the selfishness of love is conquered, and my only thought is to spare her a 
moment’s pain or uneasiness.” The stern corners of Stanhope’s mouth relaxed, 
and his lips quivered, and for a moment he turned seaward in case any curious 
eyes should note his emotion. It was a passing weakness, he urged within him- 
self, ashamed at his inability to recover his calmness, the last he intended to 
allow himself to indulge in. To-night he would be his olden self again, calm 
and self-possessed, or to all outward appearance so; but now He paused 
in his thoughts, then with a sudden impetuous movement, descended to the 
beach, and hiring one of the skiffs lying idly thereon, was soon pulling away at 
sea, under the rays of the hot August sun, as though he were rowing for a 
wager. Rather a mad act for so staid a hero, but his only refuge from thought 
just then seemed violent action. The first fevered the brain, the second 
exhausted the physique ; both evils to be avoided during dog days. 

In the evening he was, as he had predicted, his olden self again. True, 
when he shook hands with Minnette, and looking down at the half-averted face, 
received a low and somewhat constrained greeting, his heart seemed to 
collapse, then sink heavily, while a spasm in his throat made his voice for a 
moment husky. Not that he had expected her to welcome him with the bright 
glad smile of yore, but that the change in herself as well as in her manner, 
overcame his self possession. Mr. Beauseant, however, whose conversational 
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powers never deserted him, filled up the silence by a whole volley of questions, 
surmises, and current topics of the day, much to his companion’s delight and his 
own satisfaction. It was not always that his subjects were well chosen or happy, it 
is true ; for instance, when after dinner they were all reassembled in the drawing- 
room, he began to lecture Stanhope on his wandering life, advising him to marry 
and settle down. 

“You are well off, Stanhope, well enough off to obtain the love of half the 
pretty women in England, yet you are never at rest; I never know when you 
are away, whether the next news I receive from you, will state you are at the 
Falls of Niagara, on the top of one of the Pyramids, by the Tomb of Mahomet, 
assisting towards the civilisation of the Feejee natives, worshipping a female 
foot, two and a half inches long, at Foo-chow-foo, or star gazing under the 
ruins of the Coliseum at Rome—in fact, for an Englishman, you are a most 
erratic being! What say you, mignonne; ought he not to find a wife and 
become a respectable member of society.” 

Mignonne gave no opinion, and as the twilight—for Katerina had delayed 
the candles by special request—concealed her sudden flush and after pallor, none 
knew she made sign. Stanhope hastened to assure his host he had too 
long been a descendant of Ishmael to forego his love of wandering liberty ; 
“besides,” he added somewhat mournfully, ‘“‘I have never yet found any one 
who cared encugh for me to lure me to a Benedict life, and from those 
who care for my purse, I trust ever to be delivered,” he added bitterly. 

“*Pardieu! mon ami, nous verrons,” laughed Mr. Beauseant meaningly, after 
which he rushed off into a dissertation of the merits of the winner of the Good- 
wood, and its rivals, and from the turf managed in some inconceivable manner 
to get round to the arts and groupings of Paros marble. He paused at last, 
however, not for lack of what to say, but because the sweet strains of one of 
the “‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” which Katerina had commenced playing, had a sooth- 
ing and soporific effect upon him and silenced him. After all it was a very 
pleasant evening (a dangerously pleasant one for two hearts wishing to free 
themselves from Cupid’s rosy chains), and one which would stand out in years 
to come from the dark days surrounding it in prominent relief. Minnette was 
happy—culpably happy she feared—as she sat silent and, as it were, spell-bound 
by the mere pleasure Stanhope’s presence gave her. It was enough for her now 
that she could hear his voice and steal glances, under cover of the obscure light, 
to the face she knew so well, but which was only indistinctly visible in the 
gloom. She would have given anything to be her old self again, if only for this 
evening—unconscious, merry-hearted, wilfully dogmatical, talkative, or whatever 
she was. It was impossible, however, she had crossed that 


—— Slender bridge, 
The momentary work of unseen hands, 


and there was no returning ; an abyss divided her from her past life, narrow, but 
very deep, an abyss she had crossed so unconsciously as not to know of its 
proximity until she awoke on its opposite side. She could not help revolving in 
her mind whether she would go down much in his estimation, or if he would 
think disdainfully of her, should he ever by accident learn her feelings towards 
him. She believed he would pity rather than condemn her. Pity! she could 
bear anything rather than that, she decided, with a little rising sob of shame 
and pride combined ; she would rather learn that he hated her! From time to time 
Stanhope, in his turn, glanced down at the little figure, sitting so silently in 
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the window, watching the fluttering of the white hands, conspicuous on the soft 
blue robe, as they wantonly picked to pieces the petals of some flowers she had 
taken from her breast, and mentally deciding he must not see her often for his 
peace sake. As she toyed with the flowers, she dropped one, a rose, which he 
ingeniously managed to possess himself of. It was mortal, and in its time withered 
and lost its perfume ; but its chief charm lasted longer than its beauties to him. 


Meanwhile, standing on thebalcony of No. 27, are Madame Hubinet and Stephen 
Meller, the former insouciant and tantalising, the latter tantalised and vexed. 

“*T shall begin to regret I allowed you to return to me!” exclaimed the lady, 
with a charming pout. ‘“‘ You went away jealous; you return in the same 
amiable state of mind ; it is a malady of the imagination. You exercise your 
ingenuity in trying to discover fresh causes for self torture.” 

“There is no ingenuity exercised, Clare, in perceiving what is patent to all 
Seamouth,” answered Mr. Meller. 

“All Seamouth! A watering place garrisoned by old maids, and inhabited by 
a few disappointed couples who believe in the mythology of matrimonial felicity. 
The first envy me for having possessed, the latter for possessing no longer. Fi 
donc, Steve!” and the speaker laughed lowly. 

Stephen Meller threw away his half-finished cigar with an angry jerk, and his 
brow grew blacker. Madame Hubinet raised her eyebrows at the sign of hidden 
wrath, and sinking languidly down into a low chair continued in a tone of raillery :— 

‘You threw away your cigar and discontinued smoking. It is indicative of a 
bad state of mind when even one’s Havannah fails to please, and such a one as it 
was on Seamouth scandalmongers are not worthy of the sacrifice.” 

Clare interrogated him with smiling eyes, while she beat time with her fan to a 
band below. With the wilfulness of a coquette, she was making him angry, 
merely for the gratification of pacifying him again, With the daring of her sex 
when they hold the prerogative of beauty as a sceptre, she was trying to discover 
how far her power over him extended, measuring her fascinations against his hasty 
and hot temperament. 

“You are not playing me false, are you?” he asked in a low, menacing voice. 
“You know the proverb of ‘ those that play with fire.’” 

She started, and a bright gleam lit her eyes ; his tone made the colour mount 
to her cheek, but it was through neither fear nor anger—purely excitement. “J am 
not learned in proverbs,”’ she said indifferently, at last. ‘‘ I donot pretend to be, 
for they generally appear to me something unpleasant wrapped up in a coarse 
covering.” 

“‘ Unpleasant or coarse, they are truths which contain a caution.” 

“ A caution, for what, for whom—for me? Who is the fire of yours, Steve ? 
Not the grave, cold subject of our conversation, Mr. Br2ckhurst, surely! Ah! 
mon ami, comme vous étes drole.” 

**No doubt I am,” said Stephen Meller, angrily, “‘ and foolish too, to have 
believed in you, madame, so long. If I were an automaton without feeling, in- 
capable to assert myself, you could not study me less than you have done. The 
promise you made me has without question slipped your memory,” he broke off 
with fierce abruptness. 

** The promise ”—— She paused tantalisingly, as though to tax her memory. 
‘* The one I made you a year ago?” she asked in pretended surprise. 

He bowed his head by way of reply ; a thousand conflicting emotions, among 
which passion predominated, rendered him silent. 
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“Whatever has made you think of that now!” she exclaimed with a little 
shrug of her shoulders, But her heart had began to beat many pulsations quicker 
had he but known it. 

He made a gesture of impatience, and with a powerful effort constrained him- 
self to speak calmly. 

“Do you remember the time—which in obedience to your will I have 
patiently endured—the time of your mourning,” he laid somewhat sarcastic 
stress on the word, “‘ expires in a few days, and that according to our compact 
I may make our betrothal public ?” 

Clare Hubinet started, and a haughty flush illumined her face, not so much 
at the words themselves, for had they been gently, wooingly uttered they would 
have pleased rather than angered her, but at the determined command of his 
tone. 

“If I had forgotten it, your reminder, couched so tenderly and suitor-like, is 
sufficient to prevent my memory ever committing such a deviation again,” she 
answered proudly, yet reproachfully. ‘‘ Suppose I have changed my mind since I 
made that promise, Mr. Meller ?” she added, rearing her head somewhat defiantly. 


Her companion’s brow grew black as night, and no longer master enough of | 


himself to be deferential, he exclaimed ? 

“ You _— keep it, madame, nevertheless. You dare not break it.” 

Dare ” 

She was superb at that moment, and worthy of an artist’s study for a Medea 
or Hypatia. Her proudly set head, boasting of no adornment saving its own 
thick coils of black hair and one crimson blossom which nestled in their midst, 
was thrown back defiantly, thus revealing the emotions which swept over her 
Circe-like face, and the mockery which curled her lips. The lights from the inner 
room, where Aunt Merton could be seen dozing over her cup of coffee, streaming 
upon her, showed the square cut bodice of grey silk—her apology for mourning— 
with its frilling of crape, only rivalling, not triumphing over, the warmer whiteness 
of the neck it rose and fell upon, they lit up also into sparks of living fire the 
rubies around her firmly-moulded throat, and fell down the shimmering folds of 
her robe until, lingering, they rested on the slippered foot which tapped the ground 
impatiently. While even her attitude, indolent, yet graceful, womanly, yet digni- 
fied gave token, even if the brilliancy of the night had not confirmed it, how 
beautiful she was. 

And she knew it ; knew the attitude suited her, knew every artistic light and 
shadow that fell upon her softened and multiplied her charms ; knew this even in 
her anger, aye even, enigma that’'a woman is, moved one white hand more into 
the light, so that its symmetry and the diamond on her finger might also add a 
lustre, while she repeated, ‘‘ Dare !” 

“Why do you make me speak so harshly !” exclaimed Stephen Meller, softened 
by her charms, in spite of himself ; and he came nearer to her chair and bent 
down towards her. ‘‘ You torture me, until, forgetting myself, I become surly as 
a brute; you exasperate me until—until I remember no longer it is love between 
us, but a bond, a promise which holds you to me.” 

** And you think the promise of a woman binding ; so binding that she dare 
not break it ?” said Clare, toying with a bracelet. 

**T beg your pardon. I spoke hastily, unadvisedly. I should have said, you 
are too politic to do so, especially if it converted a most devoted lover into a 
most determined enemy. ‘ Plus on aime une maicresse plus on est prés de la 
hair,’ says Rochefoucauld. In a nature like mine it is true.” 

Clare laughed, lowly and amusedly ; it was provocative, and acted like oil on 
flames, and he continued menacingly— 
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«« An enemy possessing letters written before widowhood, letters which, be they 
ever so innocent, would give the world, the charitable, lenient world, a right to 
throw a stone at the fair and envied writer, is not one to be passed lightly over, 
or lightly made you know.” 

** My letters, you have them still ?”’ exclaimed Clare, startled from her com- 
posure at last. 

He bowed his head, as much to hide the gleam in his eyes as to signify assent. 

*¢ And you would dare ! ” 

He raised his hand deprecatingly, and smiled, half bitterly, half triumphantly. 

“The word had better be dismissed from our vocabulary. Natures like ours 
are able to dare everything but each other; that we cannot do whilst I hold 
these letters, and you madame”—he bowed courteously—“ your beauty. At 
present I love you too sincerely, too warmly, to touch one hair of your head to 
harm it, but between passionate love and bitter hate, there is no intermediate 
step; when the first is betrayed, the latter rises in its place, and who knows 
what evils hate would not work ? Clare, anima mia, you must not play with me,” 
he added softly. 

She turned her head away, but her face had flushed warmly ; the rubies on 
her breast shone and sparkled bnghtly, and with quicker fire, showing how 
agitated their resting-place was. 

She was a coquette it is true, and would remain one while youth and beauty 
belonged to her ; aye, even afterwards if possible, if wit and brilliancy of con- 
versation are weapons, yet she loved this man as she had never loved before. 

She had met many more noble-minded, more chivalrous, generous and truer- 
hearted men, but none before whom her own proud spirit had bowed, until she 
met Stephen Meller. Looking up and finding him strong, if not stronger than 
gg she acknowledged him her master, while her heart proclaimed him its 

ord. 

Rochefoucauld says—“‘ coquetry is destroyed by real love,”—but I think it 
must be a wonderful kind of self-sacrificial, self-depreciative love, which would 
render a woman insensible enough to admiration and homage, especially a woman 
to whom, like Madame Hubinet, they were parts of existence, as to be able to 
dispense with it altogether. 

She had not been content either with homage only ; like Alexander, she desired 
supreme sovereignship, and a throne without a rival to disturb its security. Her 
ambition had been pretty well gratified until she had chanced to meet in Stan- 
hope Brockhurst, an old subject, rendering fresh allegiance to another, and this 
being more than she could well submit to, when near enough to assert herself, 
she determined to win him from Minnette. In planning this divertissement, she 
had little consulted Stephen Meller’s feelings. If she had thought of him at 
all in connection with it, it would have been only with the fleeting, malicious idea 
—not foreign to women who have lovers—that the chains by which she held 
him would, possibly, become more firmly rivetted by jealousy and a sense of inse- 
curity, than ever. 

But she had yet to learn that a lover, and such a one as hers, was not to be 
made jealous with impunity. He threatened revenge even while breathing love ; 
it was a blowing of hot and cold, which alarmed her enough to make her already 
repent arousing his anger, which thrilled her so exquisitely as to make her 
feel drawn nearer to him than she had ever been before. 

“So you would show the world my poor scrawls?” she said at last, with the 
low laugh, which, balf-mocking, half-indulgent, was peculiar to her. “ What did 
I say in them? I forget now; something extremely foolish and imprudent, no 
doubt,” she added carelessly. 
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Her companion did not answer, but he saw he had gained a step, for he had 
startled her. He smiled and raised his shoulders with a little deprecatory shrug. 

‘Clare moved her fan restlessly for a moment. 

** You do not answer me, so I suppose it was so.”” Then looking up at him, 
as with folded arms he leaned against the railings, master of the position, she 
said, somewhat ironically :—‘‘ Steve, do you know I am growing to be quite 
frightened of you, since you have taken in the green-eyed monster and nurtured 
it. But you always petted it a little,” she added with a smile. 

“‘T should have been something more than mortal, little less than divine, had 
I not done so, having so many reasons too for ‘ petting it,’ as you say,” answered 
her companion. Then he continued; “‘and yet I have watched many a moth 
flutter round you and get its wings scorched, without ever interfering with your 
amusement, complaining only when you seemed disposed to pity, knowing to 
what pity inclines.” 

“Then why are you so tiresome and exacting—ah! mon Dieu, how it annoys 
me !—about Stanhope Brockhurst,” exclaimed the lady petulantly. 

‘* Because—I have never seen Madame Hubinet so determined to fascinate and 
please any one before, and also” —— 

She looked up quickly as he paused. 

“Well,” he broke off, perhaps finding no other reasonable reason at the 
moment, “ it pains me, and you will end this intimacy if you have any liking 
for 

“ He is an old friend, and one whom I feel great interest in,” began Madame 
Hubinet with an assumption of dignity ; but an impatient gesture of her companion’s 
caused her to break off warmly, ‘‘ You are unreasonable, Steve; you will not 
listen even when I wish to explain.” 

** Pardon, I am not unreasonable, and will listen to you with respect and interest,”’ 
remonstrated Stephen Meller, ashe litanother cigar. ‘‘ You were going to say’ ——— 

“‘ See what little trust you can put in me, that for the sake of peace I am 
obliged to place you au courant as to the motives of a few téte-d-tétes,” and 
Clare Hubinet gave her companion a glance full of reproach, 

He smiled, and seating himself beside her said, while he philosophically studied 
the burning end of his cigar :— 

“Somebody has wisely remarked, I know not who, ‘He who trusts to 
woman, trusts to the type of change.’ The speech is monstrously impolite, and 
worthy of Diogenes. Still, Clare,’—he paused, and taking possession of one of 
her hands, threw an expression into his dark, passionate eyes as they met hers, 
which, in spite of her vexation, called the blood mantling to her cheeks, “ You 
are a Coquette, a most dangerously beautiful one, and—well, you know ‘souvent 
femme varie,’—I fear for myself when I find you interested in any one.” 

His anger had really either departed or, if it had not, he was deeming remon- 
strance and flattery more politic than passion. 

Clare laughed softly again, not dissatisfied. ‘All women are coquettes more 
or less,” she said, “ or have that in their hearts, the love of being first and best, 
which would make them so had they the opportunity, or laudace témeraire to 
show it forth. It is only we, however, who” she paused, and gave him a 
glance from under her long lashes, —“ well, franchement, who can command admi- 
ration, and are honest enough not to disguise our liking for it, who let nature in 
that respect come to the surface, it is only we who get the hard names. Chut! 
even that pale-faced child whom Stanhope Brockhurst is making himself foolish 
over, or will do so unless his eyes are opened to the folly of his fancy ere he 
commits one of the greatest mistakes in his life, even she would be one of the 
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most wicked little flirts breathing if she dared, or knew her power.” She paused, 
flushed and excited, while a bright gleam shone in her eyes, As for her companion 
he had started as she mentioned Stanhope’s liking for Minnette, anda surprised 
look of satisfaction crossed his face. He left off examining his cigar and said in 
a tone almost of relief :— 

“Ts Brockhurst really smitten with la belle Frangaise! Why did not you say 
so ? ” 

“T did not known it would interest you,” she answered carelessly. ‘‘ Besides,” 
she added, “‘ your mood has been such an amiable one all the evening that”—— 

‘“‘ True,” he interrupted her, bending his head, while he smiled tenderly upon 
her, “and I plead guilty.” 

“ How fully you draw in your horns and cry peccavi, Steve. But truly, 
even now I do not think you have too much faith in my platonics, have you ?” 

- In truth he had not, for the sentiment and Clare Hubinet were as much at 
variance as the east and westerly winds. He did not admit this, however, and, 
after the fashivn of the Scotch, answered one question by asking another :— 

“So you thizk, Miss Beauseant, or Miss Marie Beauseant—I suppose she is 
a Marie, most French girls are—does not know her own power of attraction ; 
what makes you think so?” 

“Oh! Perhaps lam mistaken, and her air of innocence is really a species of 
coquetry, one which very often is more successful than more skilled or artistic 
tactics, after all,” remarked Madame Hubinet, malevolently. 

“ She is a pretty little thing,” said the gentleman, sententiously. 

“Yes, pretty like a saint and a nonentity.” 

‘* Which means she is not au fait to all the little wickednesses of the fair sex,” 
said her companion again, this time laughing good-humouredly, as he watched a 
cloud of smoke curl from his mouth up into the light. 

** Which means she is in no manner fitted, neither in age, intellect, or capa- 
bilities, to be the companion for life of a man like Stanhope Brockhurst,”’ replied 
Madame Hubinet. ‘‘ His wife!” she paused in superb disdain, while a glitter 
of something more than disdain shone in her dark face. 

Her companion, in spite of his attitude of indolent indifference, was watching 
her closely, and the expression did not escape him. It was diamond cut diamond 
between them. 

“* You should take the child in hand, Clare,’ he remarked with light satire. 
‘‘ The future of this Telemachus would be sure to turn out happily and safely in 
the hands of a pupil of yours.” 

She smiled. ‘ You are not intimidated with your future though, it appears !’’ 
Then raising her shoulders with a little contemptuous shrug she continued :— 

* But I do not like girls! Their ‘ pretty, pretty’ ways irritate me. I suppose 
it is envy,” she added satirically, ‘‘for an innocence of mind that I can never go 
back to. The world has perverted my morals sadly, I fear ; but I intend refor- 
mation some day, when I have lost my front teeth! No, Steve, I cannot take 
Miss Beauseant’s education under my supervision; I prefer breaking with the 
subject rather than the cause.” 

Stephen Meller’s brow darkened again. 

“You mean ”—-— But she stopped him by laying her hand with an imperious 
kind of caress on his arm. 

“T mean to cure my friend who, en passant, is not such an Adonis as some 
one else I know ’’—she parenthesised subtly—“ nay, is more like the cynic 
philosopher you alluded to a minute since than a god. I mean to try and cure 
him of this midsummer madness.” She laughed as she spoke, but her voice had 


in it a tone of determination, nevertheless. 
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‘“‘ What an unreasonable caprice, Clare!” exclaimed her companion, angrily 
again, as he consigned cigar number two to the fate of its forerunner. But he 
knew she intended having her own way for all his jealousy and passion. Perhaps, 
secretly, he liked her better for acting as she pleased, rather than bend to him— 
many men appreciate a woman more the less she studies him and his feelings— 
especially if that woman is not his wife—and asserts herself. It is the loving, 
yielding, submissive ones who get tyrannised over, and are disliked for the very 
meekness with which they receive the tornado. 

_Madame Hubinet had risen and was regarding his gloomy face with a half- 
amused, half-tender smile, while the lights, falling upon her own face, showed it 
flushed with excitement. 

‘‘ A caprice, of course it is, and the more unreasonable it be the more I shall 
delight in it. Reason, pauff! it is an old maid who looks at everything pleasant 
or daring through green-coloured spectacles. I shall die, besides, in this béte 
place, of ennui unless I have some amusement,” she added thoughtlessly. 

“You speak as a woman, selfishly ; you think little, care less for me,” said 
Stephen Meller, bitterly. ‘ During your amusement what is to become of me?” 

“Of you”—she was going to laugh at him, but seeing through his vexed 
look one of pain, she paused, hesitated, then with a gesture worthy of a 
sovereign conferring a royal gift, although the drooping eyes and warming cheek 
gave a witchery to the action, she held forth her left hand to him :— 

“ This, Steve, shall be yours in three months.” * He seized it with passionate 
eagerness as he rose, bewildered at the unexpected compliance. With a face 
transformed by joy and hope, he was about to raise the gift to his lips, when 
he paused suddenly; and in a tone which moved his companion more than his 
anger had done, said :— 

** For your word’s sake, Clare, is it not ?” 

‘Neither for my word’s sake nor—for fear,” she answered softly. Then 
seeing his face still wear a doubting expression, an irresistible impulse prompting 
her, she added, “ Bend your head an instant, Steve, lest the breeze catch my 
whisper, while I tell you why.” She stooped forward suddenly, and impressing 
a kiss on his forehead (the first she had, with all their long standing intimacy, 
accorded him), left him ere he recovered himself. 

“Clare!” She was entering the room, and he held forth his arms for her to 
return, but she shook her head and laughed. 

“On perd ce que lon tient quand on veut gagner tout.” Then placing a 
finger on her lips she murmured, “It was my confession and token of faith,’ 
and vanished into the room. 

Aunt Merton awoke with a start. ‘The coffee is, I fear, cold my dear 
Clare,” she said, as her niece swept up to her. 

Madame Hubinet opened her dark eyes, amused and amazed, to think any one 
could bestow a thought upon such a sublunary thing as coffee at such a moment. 


Then with a smile at herself, as she remembered how little share her aunt had ° 


taken in the evening’s excitement, she moved to the piano. 

There Stephen Meller found her some moments afterwards. ‘“ Would you 
like some coffee, Steve ?’ she said with an arch smile. For an answer he bent 
down and murmured her name; he could not forget she had of her own will 

She frowned a good-tempered rebuke, shook her head to enforce silence, and 
with a look from her eyes which had intoxicated others than he, said, as with 
the art of an improvisatrice, her fingers struck some passionate chords, “ Listen, 


-I will play you my thoughts.” 


Aunt Merton had complaisantly begun dozing again. 
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SUMMER PICTURES. 


THE ORCHARD. 


Tuey shall not pass, the blossoms of sweet May, 
Till I have sung how sweet they were to me; 

Their gentle birth perfumed the buoyant day, 
And lured me like an odour-loving bee. 


We turned aside and climbed the orchard-wall, 
And passed beneath the wide-armed apple trees, 
Where every bough and bloom was musical 
With the deep murmur of rejoicing bees. 


We climbed the rock, the orchard trees above, © 
Below us breathed one snowy bank of bloom, 
One soft, low hum of industry and love, 
One large, embracing air of rich perfume. 


The bustle of that insect multitude 
Harmed not the issue of the perfect flower ; 
But here was room for all, and all was good, 
Even the musings of that idle hour. 


And ever as the fragrance floated up, 
And ever as the blossoms scattered down, 

We, like the bees, drank from Spring’s brimming cup, 
And hived a honey which was all our own. 


For budding May to us a blossom is, 
Where we can gather food for future hours, 
Storing our hearts with those dear memories, 
That far out-last the time of bees and flowers. 


Il. 
EARLY MORNING. 


Turoveu half-closed blinds a glint of pale gray light— 
An odour of the dawn just touched with breath 

Of rose and honeysuckle, that all night 

Mingled with new-mown grass. The lowing kine— 


of 
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The cock’s reverberant crow from hill to hill— 

The incessant, tremulous rapture of the birds, 
Through singing lands of endless, leafy green—. 

The calm broad river, scarce awake from bands 

Of sleepy mists and softly rippling dreams,— 

The spreading splendours caught from cloud to cloud, 
Far up the fiery East, till miles away 

The sunrise crimsons all the mountain-tops, 

And windows flash like stars—and gliding sails 
Redden with joy to greet the risen Day. 


Il. 


THE BIRDS. 


ONE day in the bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 

I heard five linnets laughing together 
Over some ornithological joke. 


What the fun was, I couldn’t discover,— 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth : 

What could they find in chickweed and clover 
To split their sides with such musical mirth ? 


Was it some prank of the prodigal S ummer— 
Face in the cloud or voice in the breeze— 
Querulous sparrow—woodpecker drummer— 
_ Cawing of crows high over the trees ? 


Was it some magpie’s chatter—or weasel 
Under the stone wall stealthy and sly ? 

Or was the joke about me at my easel, 
Trying to catch the tints of the sky ? 


Still they flew tipsily, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee— 

While I sat listening deep in the clover 
Wondering what their jargon could be. 


’T was but the voice of a morning the brightest 
That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills ; 

’T was but the song of all joy that is lightest— 
Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills. 


Vain to conjecture the words they are singing, 
Only by tones can we follow the tune ; 

In the full heart of the summer-fields ringing, 
Ringing the rhythmical gladness of June! 
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IV. 
THE CHANGING YEAR 


An! fleeting year, that wilt not pause a day 
To leave a picture of thy changeful moods ! 
Glories scarce shown and seen, and snatched away, 
Of sunsets, flushing roses, fields, and woods. 


The early blossoms leave the rugged thorn, 
The purple lilacs wither in the lanes, 

The violet’s breath, sweet for one April morn, 
Is stifled in dead leaves and drowning rains. 


The chrome-gold dandelion stars of spring 
Burn out in ashy globes ere June is passed ; 
Too soon the hidden thrushes cease to sing— 
Too soon the Summer leaves hear Autumn’s blast. 


And ere we know the season of sweet flowers 
Droops to its death, and longer grows the night ; 

And sighing winds give warning that the hours 
Are spent of Summer and its dear_delight. 


Yet paint thy pictures, Time, and sing thy songs ! 
Thy pictures fade—thy songs die on the air ; 

Thou can’st not take what to the soul belongs— 
Beauty’s immortal essence everywhere. 


The Summer goes—brown autumn treads behind, 
White Winter scowls afar upon my rhyme ; 

I feel a Presence that is unconfined— 
I hear a Voice whose music fills all time. 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE NIPISSIGUIT. 


A SKETCH OF SPORT IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 


N one occasion while on the Nipissiguit, as I was sitting enjoying the 

fragrant smoke that drove away the mosquitoes, and had just finished the 

recital of a favourite verse, I saw a fish break the surface on the opposite side of the 
point. 

‘** Bruno,” I said, “ did you see that ?” 

Pie Yes sir, I see him very good. Grilso sir, grilso ; saumon no lay dare, water too 
ow.’ 

My canoeman had scarcely finished speaking, when there was another break ; a 
swirl in which a fish showed its broad tail as it disappeared. 

‘**But you know, Bruno, that salmon are apt to lie in shallow water, if it is 
near the head of the pool, when the river is as high as it is now; of course, 
when the water falls, they will be found lower down, where it is deeper; ” Tre- 
plied as I drew the line through the rings of my rod, and began freeing it for a cast. 

At that moment Roma Veno, approaching from the other side, said : “ Try him, 
sir ;grilso no got tail like dat ; saumon, sir, saumon.”’ 

Thad already taken the hint from the fish’s broad tail. Alternately drawing an 
arm’s-length from the reel and casting, I had almost covered the place where I 
saw the rise, when a trout seized my fly as I was retrieving for another cast, and 
striking short, I snapped my tip near the splice. ° 

“‘Sacré,” said Bruno, ‘ dat bad luck. Reel him in, reel him in, sir ; let Roma 
take him off, while I go for nudder tip.” And in a moment he disappeared amongst 
the cedars on his way to our hut. 

With vexation which it was hard to repress, I landed a beautiful three-pound 
trout, which, on any stream at home I should have been a half-hour in killing 
with light tackle, and should have considered it a handsome prize. 

But Roma taking the hook from its mouth, administered a hearty kick, sending 
it some twenty feet inland, with ‘Aha! you think you saumon, you beggar, you ; 
you no rise to fly no more.’ 

In but a few minutes more than I have taker to record this mishap, Bruno 
waving the new tip above his head, and bounding from reck to rock, came down 
the hill. It was soon spliced, and in a few minutes more I again handled my 
seventeen-foot withe. 

“* I ’fraid you no reach him ; dat very long cast,” said Bruno. 
ia “You shall know; I have see’ Captain make longer cast as dat,” replied 

ema. 

I continued drawing an arm’s-length from my reel, and casting alternately, each 
throw dropping my “ Silver Gray ’’ three feet nearer the fatal spot. When I covered 
the place, some twenty-five yards off, my fly falling lightly and taking the drift of 
the current, there was a bulge, an upheaval of the surface. I did not see the 
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fish, but my rod bent, and there was a heavy strain on my line as the salmon went 
down. 

“Ugh!” grunted Roma. ‘ You got him now, fast as a steeple-church. Ha, 
ha! no grilso; saumon, sir, big saumon.” 

The fish treated me with perfect indifference, as if aware of the ten feet of 
single gut that tapered the end of my casting-line, and moved off sturdily, but slowly, 
towards the deeper water. But gradually “realising ” that there was something 
wrong with a hook in its snout, and a certain tension bearing on it, it became uneasy, 
but showed no fight. 

“* Very lazy fish,” I said. 

. “You know better after ’while; hard for him know danger yet,” replied 
runo. 

The salmon gradually increased its speed, and then in a bold run of forty 
yards sought the foot of the terrible rapid that came pouring in at the head 
of the pool. Presenting the butt of my rod towards the fish, and bringing the 
point well back over my shoulder, I turned her. She came diagonally down- 
ee towards me as I ran backward, reeling in and regaining most of my 

“Give when you must, and take when you can ; still this is adull fish,” I 
thought. 

“ Lazy saumon,” muttered Roma; ‘‘ maybe Monsieur kill him in dis 
pool. 

** He wake up bime-by,” replied Bruno. Then my old reel discoursed music 
that reminded me of a rattlesnake, and three feet of molten silver shot above the 
surface, and glimmered for an instant in the rays of the morning sun. Then there 
was a lull, then a circuitous run, and another leap, and she turned her nose down- 
stream. “Canoe! ’’ exclaimed Bruno, shaking his paddle above his head excitedly, 
and beckoning to his companion. Keeping the point of my rod well up, and a taut 
line, I stepped into the canoe, steadied by Bruno’s arm. We pushed rapidly out 
from the shore, the fish by this time having run out two-thirds of my line, when 
she stopped in the eddy of a boulder. 

‘* Arréte,”’ said Bruno ; and Roma, who stood in the bow, checked the headway 
of our canoe stoutly with his setting-pole. Then, as we approached her, I reeled 
in half the line she had taken, when she started again. “La, la! avante! Him 
sure to go over the pitch,” cried Bruno. 

** Au terre?” asked Roma, hesitating to shoot the rapid. 

“ Bah ! no, no, au large,” responded Bruno. Then turning to me, “ No time 
for de shore channel; have to run de pitch. Down on your knee, sir, and 
brace yourse’f hard ’gin de mid strip;” and with one vigorous sweep of his 
paddle, he sent our bark into the main channel. Roma, dropping his pole, and 
seizing his paddle, kneeled in the bow, and both paddled with all their might. 

With a wild whoop, we glided along. The flight of our canoe was like that of 
an arrow ; the gray rocks seeming to pass like phantoms up-stream as we shot past. 
The stem of our canoe parted the troubled waves below, and a deluge of spray 
came over us. 

The men shook themselves like a pair of Newfoundland dogs, as I reeled up the 
slack of my line. Finding the fish still fast, I landed on a ledge of rock. 

“We will fight it out here, my lady,” I said, as 1 forced her into the eddy. 
She came reluctantly, with much desperate shaking and sawing of her head, and 
a stubborn disposition to sulk. But I kept her moving; and after a few runs, 
each showing that her pluck was gone and her strength declining, I saw her 
dark-blue back and silver sides. In a few minutes I drew her into a little cove. 
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Bruno’s gaff went hook-deep into her side, and she was landed on the rocks after 

a contest of nearly an hour. The spring-balance was produced from my satchel, 

the hook inserted in her snout, and down went the index, marking twenty-nine 
ds,—a fresh-run fish, measuring three feet four inches. 

This, with the exception of the uncommon size of the fish for the Nipissiguit, 
had been a matter of daily occurrence for more than a week. I had hooked this 
fish in the * Big Pool” and had landed a brace oftwelve-pounders at the “ Middle 
Pool” as I came down. These we picked up as went up the river. I cast a 
longing look at the “‘ Flat Rock Pool” on our way to our shanty, but the water 
was too wild for that cast ; so I toiled up the hill with a merry heart and a stout. 
appetite. 

A front are the Papineau, or, as the inhabitants call them, the “ Pabineau” 
Falls. We are seven miles from Bathurst, where I bought my stores, and em- 
barked with these same canoemen, who had served me several summers before. 
With a friend I had leased one-third of the rod-fishing on this river. 

‘* How did I get here?” 

Why, of course, I came from St. John to Shediac by the Intercolonial Rail- 
road. Everything of that sort, including stage-lines, and taverns, are “ In- 
tercolonial” or “ international” in this province of New Brunswick. Then we 
came leisurely by stage and private express along through Chatham, crossed 
through Miramichi and stopped at Mrs. Harris’s, the half-way house on the road to 
Bathurst, where we stayed a day and went trout-fishing. I must tell you aboutit, 

It was an hour by sun when we got there. The little river—I mean the Taba- 
sintac—was in good flow. Walter could not wait until next morning, but must 
take a few casts. So with bloody intent he put up his rod, tied on his casting- 
line, and selected for his whip a brace of bright-red hackles, while I kept off the 
mosquitoes and blackflies. Then anointing his face and hands with a little tar, 
diluted with sweet oil, he made “‘ a bee-line” for the upper end of the meadow, a 
hundred yards off. I knew what was coming next day, soI did not put up my 
rod, but followed after to string his fish. At his first cast he hooked a brace of 
trout, and .y supper-time he had caught a string of them as long as his leg— 
small, however, not averaging over a foot long. 

The following morning we embarked on a craft which is a “ peculiar institu- 
tion” in New Brunswick—a large dug out canoe, the motive power a pair of good 
horses. It was driven by young Harris; so, floating smoothly through pools, 
rumbling over cobble-stones and grating our Argo’s bottom on pebbly shallows, in 
about two hours we made the mouth of the Escadillac, which joins the Tabasintac 
seven miles below. I can assure you there was havoc in the waters. Under a 
bright midday sun we killed trout ‘ad nauseam.” It ceased to be sport. 

“Walter,” I said, as we travelled back in this delightful conveyance, ‘‘ do me 
@ sum in cubicmeasure.” I took the length and breadth of the hole into which 
we had thrown our fish, and then measured the depth to which we 
had filled it. IfI studied arithmetic to any purpose when I was a boy, we 
had something over five bushels of bright sea-trout. Wedid not count them all, 
but threw into a pile a hundred, the smallest of which weighed two pounds. 
Many of them weighed four pounds, although young Harris regretted that there 
were no “larger ones ” in the pool at the time. We would have ceased this 


- murder soon, but Harris persuaded us to keep on fishing a while longer, as it 


would save him the trouble of coming down to drag the pool with his net, 

which he did occasionally through the summer to get trout to salt down. An 

ordinary trout casting-line was of no use, especially when fishing with two 

flies ; for, getting a dead pull against each other, one or both fish would break 
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loose and carry off part of the leader or a gut-length. So we useda salmon 
casting-line and a salmon fly; generally anold worn-out one left from a previous 
summer. As long as there was feather or dubbing left on the hook they would 
seize it. Spirit of Father Isaac! absolve me! I will sin no more in this way. 
Better wade Broadhead’s creek till noon, and have barely as many “ speckled’ 
in the bottom of my creel as will make a roast for dinner, than perpetrate an 
enormity of this kind. 

But come, take a view of my camp, here on this broad, flat mass of granite 
which fronts these Pabineau Falls, whose troubled waters have sung that same 
hearse song for ages. This is our shanty. Some of those rascally vandals of 
Ferguson who were clearing the jam of logs here in the gorge last Spring, sta- 
bled their mules in our old log hut, and knocked off some of the slabs on the 
roof, to pitch in their hay from above. But you see my men have patched it with 
spruce and birch bark, and now it is as tight as a kettle. You will observe we 


‘have new benches and tables, which they made from one of Ferguson’s logs ; and 


that my camp-keeper has laid a slab edgewise and piled earth against the log 
chimney outside where that hole is burnt in it; and now it does not smoke any. 
worse than it did last summer. When the emanations of that splendid fireplace 
are beyond endurance, I get to my tent, which you observe is pitched on that 
little grass sward, and drawing my mosquito net, read and tie flies during the heat 
of the day ; leaving the threescore of kippered salmon, which you see slatted and 
hanging by cedar-bark strings from the rafters, to receive the undivided benefit 
of the smoke; that is, when my men decline participating in such benefit by 
sitting out-of-doors. When there is no cooking on, we make a fire outside 
before the door, and then it is bearable inside. This is our dining-room, kitchen, 

workshop, storehouse, and the men’s dormitory, when the smoke or the mos- 
quitoes will allow them to sleep ; for at night, when the smoke is out these pests 

are in. 

Perhaps you may not like this kind of life—a little rugged, perhaps. But I 
think with my friend Dashwood, of Her Majesty’s Fusiliers, who says he doesn’t 
care much for salmon-fishing in Scotland or Ireland, where there is a water- 
bailiff every hundred yards along the river, and where cockney anglers eat their 
p'um-pudding and drink their port in sumptuous fishing-lodges. When Dash- 
wood fishes this river he has only one canoe-man ; he takes the bow of the 
canoe himself. When he goes to the lake at the head ofthe river for moose and 
carraboo, and his Indian gets unruly or obstinate, by way of moral suasion he 
** punches his head” to make him tractable. 


As we have fortified our inner works, let us light our pipes and take a walk. 
The scene before us—save the green trees and blue sky—is a record of vio: 
lence—of a long-continued conflict of the elements. See how the contraction of 
this little ball on which we live, as it cooled, opened fissures in the.hard granite, 
which extends northeast and southwest for hundreds of miles. Wherever the 
river ercsses its course it crops out. Here you observe we are on a slope of this 
primitive rock, and the river at one time descended it in a broad, smooth shallow. 
But finding these fissures in some places {close together and extending along its 
course, it called to its aid the disintegrating frost, its Spring freshets, and masses 
of floating ice ; and so has worn that rough, turbulent channel. By such agents, 
masses of granite, some of them large enough to load a good-sized schooner, have 
been torn from the gorge, and strewn along ‘the river for miles below. You ob- 


serve where the river comes with such a din over that fall into the head of 


Flat-reck Pool ; there it is not wider than the length of my salmon-rod. I have 
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seen salmon jump that fall in cloudy weather at this stage of water. All that go 
up the river, and they are tons upon tons,* leap that narrow cataract. 
Let us take our course down the river along the path that leads through that 
| grove of tall spindling yellow pines, where there is sucha commotion amongst the 
crows,—we cannot hear their crowing from here on account of the noise of the 
. water. Every summer they colonise there for a time to build their nests and i 
rear their young. I see Bruno there at the pool where [hooked my big fish this 
morning ; we will take a canoe and cross the still part of it to the portage. There 
is, necessarily, a portage here, to use the Canadian expression ; for the river here, 
in its saulis and cataracts, falls about eighty feet in a distance of three hundred 
yards. Now you can look up the gorge—softly there, Bruno, hold out your 
paddle and rescue that little red squirrel—so. Poor little fellow; the current, 
even here, is too strong for him in so long a passage; but they will attempt it at ‘ 
the risk of their lives. The “grand passion” impels them, and the Hellespont 
could not restrain them at this season of the year. They breed in communities 
here as the crows do. There is a little island with a stunted growth of trees on a 
it, just across the little back channel above our camp, where they collect every 
summer. There is a great chattering there later in the season, when their 
little babies come. See how he suns himself on the blade of that paddle. Now 
he is as good as new ; over he goes and makes towards land without even shaking ' 
a “thankee” to us for giving-him a free passage. 
You ask if there is no fishing between this and Bathurst? Lots of it. The 
tide flows three miles above the village to the foot of the “‘ Rough Waters.” The 
salmon-pools extend thence for a mile or more up the river. First comes the 
Gravel Pool, then, in succession, the Grand Chain Pool, the Rolls, Camp Pool, 
Willis’ Pitch, Miller’s Pitch, the Long Hole, Buchet’s Falls, Procter’s Rock, and 
a dozen others that I know, but cannot now recall their names. 


But who comes here, pushing through Big Pool, right over the lay of the sal- 
mon? I am afraid it will spoil my afternoon’s fishing here. As they must make 
the portage here, I will see who they are. Travellers are so few and far between 
on the river at this season, that we claim it as a right to know where they are . 
‘ going, and what for. 
F ** Who are they, Bruno? ” 
q *‘ Indians, sir, goin spear salmon above. I see de jaws of he spear stickin’ out 
8 de top of he bag.” 
d “Indians ? Why, one them has a red head ! ” : 
e “ Indian, sir, for all dat ; he live on de island inde bay dare long wid Prisque. 
He cull himse’f Indian, anyhow. Maybe he half Indian.” 4 
k. ? “And maybe the other half missionary ; I wish we could catch them spear- 


“Too smart for dat, sir ; they go down before mornin,’ and have twenty, thirty 
saumon sell to de sousery man in de harbour.” 

It is not lawful to spear salmon above tide-water ; and though not sports- 
man-like, I witnessed it once for the novelty of the thing. It is a grand night- 
scene to see a stalwart fellow in the bow of his canoe, the glare of his fambeau 
lighting up his bronze features as he poises his spear in the attitude of striking,— 
very different frcm the pictures we sometimes see of it in our illustrated perio- 


* The number of salmon taken in the bay and estuary of this river, between the 1st 
of June and the 1st of August, 1869, was about 27,500; at an average of 10lb. to 
the fish, this would be 275,0001b., or 187 tons 10cwi., or 1,875 barrels. There were 
above 600 salmon taken above tide with the fly, to say nothing of grilse—t.e., young 
salmon of three or four pounds. 
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dicals. I have one before me now, showing what conception an author or artist 
sometimes forms of a thing he has never seen. It has in the foreground a canoe, 
with a fire on the bottom, in the middle, and a nude Indian standing up on a level 
with the gunwale in front of it, in the attitude of spearing a salmon, which, 
from his relative position to the fire, he cannot see. As I look at this picture of 
** Salmon-Spearing,” I cannot help exclaiming, “ Foolish Indian! Do you suppose 
that you are in the Torrid Zone, that you go thus unattired like an Adamite? 
Why come naked and shivering out into the night air of the frigid North? No 
leggings or ragged trowsers, no blanket or old coat to warm your poor carcass. 
Get down from your elevated position, and put out that fire before it burns a 
hole in the bottom or sides of your canoe. You have no more appreciation of 
where you are, or what you are trying to do, than a French Republican. Old 
Prisque, the chief of the fellows who have just passed up the river, would drive 
you from his huts as drunk or crazy for behaving thus. Go now, you unsagacious 
savage, and cut a stick as thick as your ankle and as long as yourself. Split one 
end and drive in a small flat stone to keep it open, and light your birch-bark or 
pine flambeau, and stick it in the cleft. Then stand on the bow, brace your 
knees against the gunwale, and “ step” the stick that it may project out beyond 
‘the stem of your canoe like a bowsprit. With the torch thus, you can see ahead 
-and on either side, and will not stand in your own light, or cast your shadow 
ahead, scaring the salmon, but you can see them when they don’t see you. So 
poling along gently, with the butt of your spear-handle or your companion in the 
stern paddling noiselessly, you will come warily upon them, and can strike one 
when you see it.” 

“¢ Let us push back over the river again, Bruno. But stop herein the middle.” 
As I look up the gorge I see the only cast on the left side. It is there where you 
clamber down two precipices, each as high as my head; and where, if one hooks 
a fish, he has to clamber back and fight him from the high bank. It is a good pool 
-at high water, however. A few days ago, I had a desperate fight with a seven- 
teen-pounder I hooked there. He ran me down along the edge of that high cliff, 
where, if I had male a false step, I should have gone headlong into the river or 
on the rock thirty feet below. After a stubborn contest, he struck his nose against 
the rock at the head of that rapid—you can see it from here. I thought he was 
off and had left my hook fast. But the boys ran down to the landing we have 
just left for their birch, and by tremendous efforts pushed up where probably 
canoe never was before. Finding the fish still on, they gave him a start, and we 
only gaffed him after we got to the landing a hundred yards below. 

A favourite old camp is Grand Falls, where my tent is now pitched. Those 
who journey on the river to or from the lumber regions above make it an object 
to stop here all night when they make the portage of the Falls. The toiling 
canoe-men as they pole their bark laden with the angler and his outfit against 
the stubborn stream, look to it as a haven of rest. It is the angler’s paradise, 
and many pleasant days have been passed here by jolly brethren of the rod, who 

have travelled far by land, or crossed the Atlantic to fish at the far-famed ” Grand 
Falls.” I have pleasant memories of this old camp,—the bright rushing river 
below, and the hill rising behind covered with luscious berries; the songs and 
stories of the simple canoe-men ; the oozy meadow with its wildshrubbery, where 
choirs of song-birds rouse the angler from his early morning slumber, that he may 
souse his head in the cold brook and prepare for his day’s sport. I have lit my 
pipe at the campfire here at sunrise and killed a brace of twelve-pounders at 
Rock Pool before I knocked the ashes out. 
The pools in succession, beginning above, are Fall’s Pool, Hagerty’s Puvol, 
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Camp Pool, Rock Pool, Cooper’s Point, the Unlucky, and many more below the 
basin. By walking ten steps from our bark-shanty one can look down, when the 
water is clear, and count every fish in Camp Pool. The grilse can even be dis- 
tinguished from the larger salmon. When anglers are here in company, it is 
nothing uncommon for oue of them, from the point just mentioned, to see his. 
companion hook and play a salmon in Camp Pool. It is an interesting exhibition. 
The height above and the great angle at which he looks down enables the ob- 
server to see the fish rise and take the fly. The whole contest—the runs, 
‘umps, sulks, and finally bringing the fish to gaff—are as plainly visible as if the 
fizht was on land. 


I had been here four or five days without much fishing. The continued. 


heavy rain kept the river too high, although I killed a fish daily closeinshore at 
the landing on the opposite side above Cooper’s Point. ; 

About the expiration ofthe time just mentioned, an incident occurred, which, 
strange to say, caused the abandoment of this fine old camp, and established a new 
one at the head of the basin a half-mile below. To the annoyance of anglers, the 
basin had been subjected every summer to more or less night-poaching. Old 
Prisque’s Indians would come up from their island'in the bay and spear it; and 
net-fishers from Middle River, some eight miles to the east, and from the north- 
west branch of the Miramichi to the west, would in the darkness sweep the 
‘* jaws” of this fine sheet of water ; or setting their net, would drive them into its 
meshes. When infrequent visitors, therefore, would visit our camp or loiter 
around, if the explanation as to the nature of their business was questionable, we 
were apt to suspect that they were going to poach the basin. Bruno had met 
two stalwart fellows in the rough timber road a hundred rods back of the camp, 
and another came to our shanty one day, and asked such questions and gave such 
replies to our queries as induced us to conclude that they intended to net the 


basin that night, so we determined to watch and prevent it. Accordingly at. 


dusk, leaving Peter to keep camp, I took the other men, and we paddled softly 
down the river. All the firearms we had was Roma’s cheap single-barrelled gun,— 
a very inefficient weapon—and the law on our side, with which to encounter the 
poachers: we did not know how many there were. 

We took our position close in-shure, under the shadow of a precipitous rock, 
opposite a pebbly beach, where they must necessarily land to prepare their net, 
if they came. We were careful to avoid any bumping ofthe cance or other noise ; 
our words were few, and only in whispers. We waited an hour, and thought of 
giving up our vigils, when Roma inquired in an undertone— 

“ Hear dat ?” 

** No,” I replied; for to my ears no sound broke the deep stillness. 

‘¢ Hish,” said Bruno, after a lapse of a few minutes ; “‘ hear ’em ag’in?” Thena 
low whistle from far down the east side of the basin was borne on the night- 
breeze. 

In a few minutes more we heard a sound as if of muffled oars, which grew dis- 
tinct as they approached. In ten or fifteen minutes they landed some eighty 
yards from us on the opposite shore, and after waiting a short time, struck a light 
and built a fire. They threw on some light stuff, and Roma counted five, six, 
eight burly figures, as they passed between ourselves and the bright blaze. Grow- 
ing more confident they talked aloud, and from their brogue they were of the 
‘* Emerald Isle,” or were provincial Irish. 

What could we do,— a rather short-winded old man, stiff in the knees, who 
had “ lost his figure,” and two timid French ‘‘ Blue Noses,”—against such odds ? 
It was ludicrous, though serious to think it. Ido not give up my purpose, how- 
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ever, but resolved to put on a bold front and speak as “one in authority.” They 
cut their light billets to buoy up the cork-line of their net, and after other pre- 
liminaries, got it into the stern of their skiff, and stretched it across the entrance to 
the basin, Then going below in their boat, they beat the water to drive the sal- 
mon into the fatal meshes. Presently Roma said he heard the salmon striking the 
net, and I could stand it no longer. 

“‘ Softly, boys, we will get close alongside,” I said, cocking the gun, as we 
paddled silently from our hiding-place towards them. When we got within ten or 
fifteen yards, Roma, in his excitement, addressed Bruno audibly in his provincial 
idiom. 

‘Who the devil’s that talking French ?” exclaimed Redding, the leader, and 
then there was a dead silence. 

“That will do, my good fellows,” I said. “ You have gone far enough.” Now 


I want you to go, and go——quick. I have something here that is good for four’ 


or five of your number, at any rate, if you do not.” 

There was a commotion, and a confusion of voices amongst them. At length 
Redding (the man who had visited our camp) was heard: ‘Jn with the net! 
haul it ashore! Douce that fire.’ His orders were obeyed instantly. There 
was a lively, bustling time. In a few minutes the net was in the boat, and they 
were pulling, “‘as if the old Harry had kicked them,” down the basin. One 
unlucky fellow was somehow left behind. He halloed to them and cursed and 


swore “some.” But there was no waiting. He was told, as they went off, to’ 


run down the shore a half-mile and they would take him in. But his progress 
was soon barred by a perpendicular bluff on one side and the water—he did not 
know how deep—on the other. Then there was more cursing and loud hallooing 
to his companions; but after a while it ceased. So also did the sound of the 
deftly-plied oars gradually die away in the distance.. We had drawn a long breath 
on their departure; and Bruno, whose voice was quavering a few minutes before, 
now broke into a loud laugh, as he slapped Roma on the back with his paddle, 
saying, ‘‘ Did you hear de Captain cuss ? dat make ’em go so quick. Oh, Cap- 
tain, I tought you was Sunday-man. I know some mans fish Sundays never 
cuss savage like you did dat time. I never hear you say sich ting before Cap- 
tain.’ 

I tried to explain to Bruno that my “cussing” was with the same intent as 
intimating that I held a “‘six-shooter” in my hand, and that it was as harmless 
and at the same time, perhaps, more efficacious than Roma’s gun. The poachers 
could have ducked us in the basin and continued fishing, if they had chosen to 
do so. But they did not know but what Hickson, the fish-warden, and a posse 
was at hand.. And as we had the law on our side, and three of them at least 
could be identified, they substituted discretion for resistance, and decamped. 

In the morning I decided to do what had been talked of for many years—to 
establish a camp at the “‘ Jaws” for the protection of the basin. So we moved 
down tent, bag and baggage ; teapot, oven and kettle. The water being still too 
high for good fishing, we devoted two days to making a new camp, placing it on 
a bluff that went sheer down fifty feet to the water. We trimmed out the under- 


growth, lopped off the lower branches of the young spruces to admit of a free. 


circulation of air, and cleaned up a good space where tents could be pitched. I 
named the camp after a dear Irish lady, who once spent a week with her husband 
and myself on the river—‘“ Camp Olivia.” Then the water began falling, and, 
as @ Matter of course, the salmon commenced rising. ‘*’T'were vain to tell” of 
the many stubborn contests I had with the fresh-run fish that had come up on the 
rise of the river. For three days I had “sport galore;” on the last I entered 
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ten fish on my score, whose aggregate weight was a hundred and twenty-one 
pounds. I took them mostly at Cooper’s Point. It was a dark day, with a chilly, 
spitting rain ; so the fish, which lay close into the Point, not being disturbed by my 
presence or movements, took my bright orange fly almost at the end of my rod. 
1 was wet, cold, and tired, when I returned to camp that evening. After putting 
on @ dry coat and eating a hearty supper, I was laying on the fir-boughs listening 
to Roma’s fiddle, when, rising to light my pipe, Ilooked towards the landing and 
saw the bright glare of a flambeau. It soon approached along the path, and I 
heard a cheery voice, as it came, singing :— 


Oh, love is the soul of the nate Irishman ; 
He loves all that is lovely, loves all that he can. 
With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green— 


And then Nick, for whom IT had been waiting so long, came through the bushes 
and slapped me on the shoulder. There was short greeting, and then an exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Don’t you see I have a mouth in my face? Put on your teakettle. Divil 
the morsel but the stem of my pipe has passed my lips since one o’clock, when I 


dined at Mid Landing. There was a beast of a salmon, too, that played me an 


hour and ran down the Big Chain. Then I killed another, and fished on until 
neither I nor the fish could see the fly. So you see Iam belated and hungry.” 

We soon had the potatoes boiling, the tea-kettle sputtering, and a salmon steak 
between the wires of the broiler before the fire. While Peter was getting supper 
ready, the other boys were bringing up Nick’s luggage, and returning with their 
last load, Ned Veno laid before us three handsome salmon, weighing respectively 
eleven, fourteen, and eighteen pounds ; it was the largest fish that had gone over 
the Big Chain. 

“ Cork or Denville?” asked Nick when we had finished our pipes after supper. 
“‘T am as thirsty as a sirocco. Cork,” he continued, “ is the king of all whiskies. 
I know the old caubeen ou the River Lee, where it is made, and Cork it shall be. 
Stir up the fire, Peter, and let us hear the music of the ketttle, and then bring 
us the ‘groceries.’ ” 

Nick’s men—Ned and Francis Veno—had a tough time of it pushing up in the 
drizzling rain ; so he ordered one of them to get a bottle of whisky from out of 
the straw-packed box to warm the “inner man ” of all of our five retainers. We 
had a jolly time that evening; I recounted my adventures with the poachers ; 
Bruno and Roma told the same story to the new-2omers, not forgetting, of course, 
to give due importance to the ‘‘ Captain’s cussing.” As the evening wore away, 
and the whisky had its wonted influence, bear stories and other stories were told 
all around. Atlength Nick called to his man, ‘Give a song, Ned; give us 
* Whisky in the Jug.’ That’s a song that has made more highwaymen than all 
the stories about Dick Turpin.” 

Ned cleared his throat, and asking us to join in the chorus, sang in a full, 
musical voice :— 


WHISKY IN THE JUG. 


I am a roving fellow, that never could be daunted, 
Sometimes I had money, and sometimes it I wanted ; 
But roving for pleasure it always was my folly, 
Till I fell in love with you, my charming Mo ly. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, 
Whack row for raddy O. 
There’s whisky in the jug. 
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As I walked out one morning down by the Wicklow Mountain, 
I met with Colonel Pepper, and his money he was counting. 
First I drew my broadsword, and then I drew my weeper, 
Stand and deliver, for I am the bold deceiver. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c- 


I got a handsome penny, and I put it in my pocket ; 
I put it in 4 pocket, and I took it home to Molly. 
I told how I got it, and she swore she’d ne’er decave me ; 
But the Deevel in the weemen, for they niver can be aisy. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I went to Molly’s chamber all for to take a slumber, 
All for to take a slumber. I thought that no harm ; 
But she drew my loaded pistols, and she filled them up with water. 
And prisoner I was taken like a lamb led to slaughter. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


Twas early in the morning, between six and siven, 

I found I was surrourded by the bould Captain Irvin, 

I flew to my pistols, and I found I was mistaken, 

For they were filled with water, and pris’ner I was taken. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


I have three brothers, and they are in the army ; 

There two of them at Cork, and the other at ee 

And if I had them with me, I would be both gay and jolly, 

For I'd rather have them here with me than you, false-hearted Moll y. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


They took me to the kitchen, when the roll was a-calling, 
And then into a room where the turnkey was a-bawling. 
With my metal ball I knocked the sentry down, 
And made my escape to sweet Philip’s town. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &c. 


O Willie, dearest Willie, you are a gallant soldier, 

You carry your firelock all on your left shoulder. 

And if you meet a gintleman, you'll surely make him tremble ; 

With your whustle to your mouth, your party you'll assemble. 
Musha whack fa rowdy dow, &¢. 


' Thad heard Ned sing this song frequently. Although a provincial Frenchman, 
he had picked up a good many Irish songs in the winter in timber camps, and 
rendered them with true Milesian brogue. He sang another of his favourites, 
observing before he commenced, “‘ Big Irishman was going to whip me once for 
singing this song.” It is called— 


THE IRISH RECRUIT, 


It is nire years ago since I digged the land, 
With my brogues on my feet and my epade in my hand ; 
And I said to myself, it’s a pity to see 
Such a broth of a boy digging turf on the lea. 
Sing Teddy I-a, 
It’s whack for my loural, 
Sing Teddy I-a. 
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So I buttered my brogues and shook hands wid my spade. 
To the town I did go like a dashing young blade. 
_ I met with a sergeant, I ax’d for to list, 
“ By the great Gramagee give us hould of your fist.” 
Sing Teddy I-a &c, 


The first place they sent me ’twas on to the sea, 

On board of a ship that they call “ man-o-wee.” 

Three sticks in the middle all covered with sheets, 

And she walked through the water without any feets. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c, 


The first thing they -_ me it was a red coat, 
With a stiff piece of ledder to stick under my throat. 
The next thing they give me, I ax’d what was that, 
And sure it’s a cock-cade to stick in your hat. 

Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


The next —~ they gave me it was a great gun, 

Right under the trigger I placed my right thumb. 

First it made fire and then it made smoke, 

And it give to my shouldther the divil’s own poke. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


O Captain, indeed, you’re a terrible man, 

To put such a dangerous thing in my hand. 

O give me a straw-een, and help me to tie her, 

For I think she’s the divil, see how she spits fire. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


The next thing they gave me it was a gray horse, 
With saddle and bridle—my two legs across. 
I gave to my steed a touch of the steel, 
By the great Gramagree, I am off to the field. 
Sing Teddy I-a, &c. 


I am off to the battle of Bally na Hinch, 
Where the fire was so thick there was no room to flinch. 
Where the smoke was so thick and the fire was so hot, 
Sure myself wouldn’t shoot for fear I’d get shot. 

Sing Teddy I-a, &ec. 


Up steps a ga a man of great fame, 
Says he, “ Tell your nation your fam’ly, your name.” 
“ Sure I told you before, cad I tell you again, 
That my father and mother were both Irishmen.” 
Sing Teddy I-a, &. 
There was a big ship, and was bound for the east, 
So I gathered my duds, I slyly made haste. 
I served nine years—thank God it’s not ten— 
And I’ll back to ould Ireland dig praties again. 
Sing Teddy I-a, 
Its whack for my loural, 
Sing Teddy I-a. 


Certain old songs come down to us only by tradition, and are mostly confined 
to acertain class. I think it quite likely that “‘ Whisky in the Jug ” was never 
printed. I have never seen the “ Irish Recruit” in print. I have introduced 
them here as curiosities to cultivated musicians. I wrote them both down as 
Ned Veno sung them to me on the river a day or two after the evening just 
mentioned. Nick and I have sung them since with our legs under his mahogany. 
Nick sang the “ Cruiskeen Lawn,” and then we turned in on our buffalo-robes, 
thrown over the fragrant fir-sprigs. 
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PART FOURTH.——CONCLUSION. 


HE wind that had been gradually rising since noon had grown into a storm 
before evening, and the hurtled mists came driving in from the sea dense 
and spectral, hiding the fields and woods and river ; but no rain fell ; above there 
was a clear, star-lit sky, under which floated the compact mists and torn, scud- 
ding clouds, each in its way heralding the coming tempest. All night long the 
wind thundered through the trees, the ospreys in their rudely shaken nests kept 
up their wild, unearthly cry, the surf beat and hammered on the shore; but 
through and above it all still shone the clear, steady light of the stars, while 
below them floated in upon the winds the mists and clouds. 

It was at the breaking of the day that the guests at the old farmhouse were 
awakened from sleep by the discharge of a solitary gun ; it sounded so near and 
distinct that it startled the sleepers from their beds. It was presently followed 
by a second report and at intervals by others. Then there was hurried 
dressing, and a quick tramp to the sea by all who lived either in farmhouse 
or cottage, for the slow, booming guns told of another wreck; of life to be 
saved, to some ; of plunder and salvage, to others. 

Professor Daunton had already left the house, when he heard Margaret’s 
voice calling to him. 

** Will you let me go with you?” she asked, as if fearing a refusal. 

“Yes, and thank you for the good company. See the people there, hurry- 
ing across the marshes; there cannot be a man, woman, or child left in the 
village. These people can scent a wreck in the air, I think.” 

They hurried on with the rest, the girl holding the Professor’s arm, and 
occasionally casting quick, timid glances behind her, evidently looking for some 
one whom she had not seen in the crowd going down to the sea. 

They got down in time to see the men and horses thundering along the hard 
beach, with the lifeboats on their rough carriages, surrounded by the yelling 
sailors, mad with the excitement of perilous adventure. They trotted along- 
side, their hands upon the gunwales of the boats, grim and alert, like artillery- 
men hurrying to the front, full of the fire and bravery of the battle. The horses 
- flew along, untouched by whip or goad, as if they knew the value of the freight 
they bore and the necessity for speed. But when the men arrived opposite to 
the stranded ship, against which the waves thumped mercilessly, there fell a 
dead silence among them all, sailors, fishermen, and villagers alike, and they 
looked toward the monster wreck and then into each other’s faces, hopeless, dis- 
mayed. It was no use, they said, one to the other; no boat could live in such 
& 

It was an emigrant ship, from Liverpool; and about her decks and lower 
rigging, which the sea almost constantly washed, clung her helpless, doomed 
passengers and crew, as thick as bees about the hive. She had come on broad- 
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side to the bar, at that treacherous, dark hour before the dawn, and was 
strained badly: yet she still held together above-decks, but at low-water line 
showing an ugly break in her hull amidships. 

The people of the village had built a fire of the ocean-wreck gathered from 
alongshore, for the wind, blowing a hurricane directly on land, chilled them to 
their bones. They stood or sat huddled about it in picturesque groups, generally 
silent, looking off to where the ship lay hard and fast on the bar; wondering 
in their stolid fashion how long she could hold together, with the sea thumping 
her sides in that way, and often making clear breaches over her from stem to 
stern. The women who had husbands in the lifeboat service stood about the 
boats on which the men sat, entreating and forbidding them to venture out. 
They needed little entreaty, yet, somehow, they felt that out there, with those 
despairing wretches, and not idly here on shore, lay their duty; and in more 
than one breast among those rough fellows the sense of duty was stro 
than the sense of fear, or love of wife and child. It only needed the magnetic 
example of one man, more daring than the rest, to hurry them all into the 
boats, and, once there, to risk all for humanity and duty. 

Captain Brown, the master, stood apart from his men, talking to the Pro- 
f:ssor and Margaret. 

‘Is there no hope for those poor people, Captain Brown?” she asked. 
*‘ Surely, with these brave men, who know the sea and shore, you can do 
something! Help them, Captain ; they are so many ; there are women and children 
among them, such as your wife and children are. Try to help them. Do 
not let them go down into the sea before our eyes without making a single 
effort, Captain.” 

The girl’s hand had caught his own, and her wet, passionate eyes looked 
right into his, pleading with him for the women and children, who had their 
counterparts in his own home and heart. 

** Tt’s no use, Miss. She’s doomed, that ship is, an’ she’ll go down afore our 
eyes, an’ we can’t help it. I’m main sorry, but we can’t help ’em.” / 

**T am not a strong man, Captain Brown,” said the Professor, slowly, “ but I 
was accounted a good stroke once in the College crew, and I would like to make 
one of a party to attempt the rescue of those people there.” : 

“You would—you ? Then by the good Lord, Professor, I'll make another. 
Hello,men! I daren’t force one of you into the boat while the sea pitches like 
that, though it’s your duty, you know, men; but who'll yolunteer to go out 
there with a line to that ship. It’s a desp’rit service, but Professor Daunton is 
going, an’ I’m going; and now, who else’ll go? Good for you, Bill Jones, good 
for you, Tom Benson, you're men, you are. Now some more of you, as hasn’t 
got anybody at home. Who’s the next man to go in this boat?” 

Two others instantly volunteered, and despite the cries of children and wives 
the men leaped into the boat, and each one, with a last look shoreward, quietly 
poised his oar in the air, stiffened himselfin his place, and sat solemnly watching 
the mountainous wave over which he was to be hurled. Half a hundred 
brawny hands seized the boat and tried to launch her, unsuccessfully at first, but on 
the fourth trial she plunged into the breakers, and in the next moment she was 
thrown high and dry upon the beach, smashed like an eggshell ; her crew of six 
all safe, but all a good deal bruised and hurt. 

The old Captain gathered himself up with the rest. ‘I told you it was no use, 
Professor,” he said. ‘I know a’sea when I see it, and I knowed no boat could live 
a minute out there.” 

“Tsee it isno use, Captain. God help them all, for only He can now |” and the 
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Professor turned away sick at heart, not noticing the blood dripping freely from 
his fingers. 

But Margaret was in a moment at his side, tying her handkerchief about his 
bleeding hand. When it was done she went up to the fire where poor Tom 
Benson had been carried, his face gashed and bloody. Margaret stooped down 
by him, took the rough, unkempt head on her knees, while she staunched the blood 
and bound up the wounds. Tom was only a fisherman, with no wife nor child 
to care for his coming or going ; but as the beautiful lady put her arm about his 
neck to raise his battered head to her lap, he closed his eyes suddenly, as if he 
had no right to look at her then. 

** You have done a brave thing, Mr. Benson,’’ she said as she arranged some 
blankets under him. 

“I'd do it agen, Miss, only to have your little finger touch me, I would,” re- 
joined honest Tom. 

“It was better,” she said, not displeased “to have donef it for those poor 
people there.” 

‘* What chance, Captain ?” 

It was a pleasant voice that had asked the question, the old sailor thought, 


before he looked up at the gigantic figure of the speaker on horseback ; a little 


too cheery and careless, though, he thought again, as he looked into the cool, 
grey eye, and saw a bright, easy smile on Luke Connor’s face. Then he said :— 

** Capt’en Connor, I shouldn’t be obleeged to tell a man like you, as knows the 
sea, that there is mo chance for them poor souls on that wrack. Only God anda 
miracle will ever let them see home agen.” 

* Only God and a miracle?” the man asked, a doubtful smile on his face. 

Yes—jest that Capt’en Connor.” 

The Professor stood by, jealously watching and noting every expression of the 
man who had robbed him of his wife and home and love, and remarking his light, 
incredulous tone, his careless bearing in the face of such calamity as there was be- 
fore him in the stranded ship, he turned suddenly away, afraid of himself; afraid 
lest his anger and contempt should make him drag the cool, indifferent fellow from 
his saddle, and beat the life out of him. He thought of Margaret as this man’s 
wife, and his heart grew sick within him. 

‘* Have you tried the boat, Captain Brown ?” Luke Connor asked. 

** Does that look as if we had tried the boat, young man?” and the old 


‘sailor pointed sternly to where the shattered fragments lay strewn about the 


beach. 

** Very much like it Captain Brown ; but are there no more volunteers ?” 

Luke Connor did not wait for the savage answer of the old Captain, but rode 
down to the sailors and their wives ; a gallant, noble figure, straight and stalwart, 
holding his impatient horse in hand as easily as a child holds a kitten ; a powerful 
figure, robust, hardy, wearing easily and gracefully the strength and nerve of a 
dozen common men. 

The men’s faces lighted up pleasantly as they touched their hats to the gallant 
sailor who had defied the dangers of their inlet, ashe swept into the river one day. 
They had been witnesses to his bravery, his skill they could understand, and 
his strength they envied. 

“* My men,” he said, as he drew rein among them, “‘you know me. You know 
that I can make my offer good. I will give a thousand dollars to every man who 
lends a hand to carry a line to that ship?” 


A dead silence among the men, flashing eyes and dark scowls among the wo- _ 


men, followed the offer of the speaker. 
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‘** What, no answer?” he said. ‘ You want more. Well, you shall have it. 
Any six of you stand out there, and name your price. Don’t be afraid, I'll pay it 
down on the nail.” 

He paused, but no man stirred; the women crept closer to their husbands 
holding their arms and glaring savagely at Connor. 

“You won't go? Then let one man among you swim to that ship and he 
shall be the owner of Captain Brown’s sea-farm. You all know it—you all know 
that it will be a fortunee to any on who owns it when your railroad comes 
down here. I will give it out and out, to the man who swims to that ship. Still 
no answer? Why, you cowards, are you afraid of a bit of dirty water or of 
some salt spray washing over you? Will nothing tempt you, you miserable 
devils 

‘“* We areno eowards, Captain Connor, but no boat can live out there; it has 
been tried, and no man among us can swim there,” a fisherman said doggedly. 

“« Try it again, you cowards. Oh my God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘for an hour’s life 
of the old Argo, and I would show you what a single man could do. I would 
sail her out there, if the waves of hell washed her sides; you have been upon 
the sea all your miserable lives, and yet not a man of you will stir.” 

The bitter words were scarcely uttered, when a gaunt old fish-wife, a woman 


tall and muscular, apparently, as himself, her arms bared to the shoulders, her 


face as brown as the dead kelp, her sharp features watched over by gray, 


- hawkish eyes, her voice shriller, more piercing than the wind, seized his bridle, and 


with a quick jerk threw Luke Connor’s horse back on its haunches. 
“ Cowards, are we?” she cried. ‘‘Then what are you? What are you, 
coming here to tempt to their certain death these men with childien and wives ? 


Why don’t you go yourself? What makes you tempt other men with fortunes . 


greater than they ever dreamed of, to do a thing your own cowardly heart will 
not let you do? What is your dirty money to you? You never worked for it ; 
no, not a penny of it. You don’t know the value of money; these men do. 
You never worked with the nets, wet to the armpits, from sunset till morning 
for a poor mess of fish to keep starvation from your door! You never worked 
in storm, in sleet and hail and snow for a dollar a-day. These men have done 
it hundreds of times, and will do nothing else as long as they live; and the like 
of you comes here tempting them with more money than they could count 
over. Go carry a line to the ship yourself, save your filthy bribes, you 
murderer, and earn the right to call our sons and husbands cowards. Go your- 
self.” 

During the delivery of this fierce tirade, Luke Connor sat back on his horse, 
more amused than vexed at the earnestness of the old fish-wite, until the single 
word murdererescaped her lips, and then his cheeks blanched, and he grew dizzy 
for a moment, but recovering himself, he leaned forward in his saddle and gravely 
addressed the men one and all. 

“« My friends,” he said, “I am sorry. I was wrong and this good wife is right. I 
will carry a line to the ship.” . 

The old woman let go the bridle, stared hard into the man’s face, full of un- 
belief, and for a moment her blanched countenan ce expressing it, but something 
she saw in the calm, solemn eyes of Luke Connor told her that he meant to do 
it, andit chilled the blood in her heart.. Her voice was not shrill now, but 
husky and full of pain. ‘‘ You,” she said, “ you, carry a line to yon poor 
wretches? It can’t be done, Cap’en Luke—it can’t be done, I tell you. I’m 


_ onlya miserable old woman, but I know. I lived on this coast before you was 


born, Master Luke, and I have seen the sea since I was a baby, and I know it, 
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Ido. I’m hurt that I vexed you. I didn’t mean to call you a murderer, I 
didn’t mean to be rough and to make you doa mad thing like that, but you 
drove my man bitter hard with your piles of money and your hard words. You 

_ can’t save ’em, Cap’en Luke ; only God can do that.” The womanclung to his 
arm at last, as if by her simple strength she would hold him back. 

*¢ Then under God,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I will do it.” 

She turned fiercely upon the gaping men, who stood in little groups, shaking 
their heads in stolid protest and excitedly discussing this new danger. They 
readily forgave Luke Connor his hard words. They had seen him do a braver 
thing than they had ever done, when before them all he had lashed his mainsheet 
to the deck in a fierce storm, at the moment when his crew would no longer aid 
him ; they had seen him sail his toy-ship through the hungry mouth of hell, as 
it were, into the river. They liked this young fellow, who threw his money 
round among them so lavishly, who had heiped them at their nets, sat on their 
hearths, shared their luck in deep-sea fishing, and who was a hail-fellow well met. 
with the humblest of them all. They knew him to be so reckless of personal 
danger that he would certainly risk a passage to the wreck, and they did not like it. 

‘* Will you let him do it, men?” she asked, looking into their iaces for help. 
“ Will you let him go out there into that boiling hell-broth ? He’s been like a 
brother to you men, he has. You’ve eaten of his salt ever since he came among us. 
Do you mean to let him throw his life away before your eyes? If you do, you're 
greater cowards and meaner men than he called you just now. You speak to him, 
Captain Brown, he’ll mind you,” 

“« What is the young one going to do now?” the Captain inquired. 

The young fellow leaped from his horse, drew his arm through the bridle, and 
taking the old Captain by both shoulders, looked down in his face, with a grave, 
tender smile in his eyes. ‘‘ Captain Brown,” he said, “‘ I propose to carry a line to 
yonder ship. You said, awhile ago, that only God and a miracle could save those 
poor people there ”’ 

‘Yes, I did say that,” the Captain answered, looking blankly amazed at the 
other’s earnestness. 

“Well, Captain, is not your God as alive to-day as He was eighteen hundred 
years ago? Is He not as strong and able to help His people now as then? Can 
He not doa miracle to-day as easily as then ? You, Captain Brown, are a prayer- 
ful, God-fearing man—a good man, I call you—will you help me?” 

The old man’s eyes measured and weighed the sturdy giant looking down upon 
him, before he spoke. He had seen in his active life so many things done which 
men had not called miracles, but which had been pronounced impossible, that he 
was not prepared to say what might or might not be done by a man strong, re- 
solute, and daring as this young fellow. 

“ This aren’t the time of miracles, Cap’en Luke, but you’re a strong man and 
you know the sea ; now look for yourself: can you carry a line out yonder—can 
any man do it?” 

Luke Connor deliberately surveyed the prospect before him, before he answered ; 
he saw all the danger, all the necessity, too, and felt how desperate the chances 
really were. No other man than he would have tried it, after so fully weighing 
its impossibilities ; but no other man would have had his motive, nor been guided 
to it by the same curious fancy. But to the morbid soul of Luke Connor it was 
no fancy; rather a solemn message to him from his God, which he would blindly 
and implicitly obey. 

‘I can try, Captain Brown,” he said. “Iam nota boaster, I think you 


know, but I have lived ujon the water along while; there are few men who — 
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can swim as I can; there are but few men with half my strength or endurance. 
The most ofthe danger lies there in that first breaker; there is some in the se- 
cond, and less in the third. Idon’t mind that swashing sea beyond, for if I 
could pass the three lines of breakers, the tide would favour me, and I could feel 
almost certain of success. Will youhelp me?” 

The Captain turned to his men for counsel. The young fellow was calm and 
earnest about this matter, though his eyes shone with an unnatural brilliancy, and 
his face was pale as if death had already marked him out from among living men. 
The sailors looked at the Captain, and shook their heads. 

“Tt’s no use, Cap’en Luke. The men are all agen your doing it. We like 
you, Cap’en Connor, and we know you’ve got the pluck, but it aren’t in mortal 

power to do it, an’ we aren’t going to stand by an’ see you dashed to pieces on 
this shore.” 

“Tam only one man, Captain Brown,” he urged, “and there are at least a 
hundred men, women, and children on that ship. She cannot last many hours 
longer with that sea hammering the life out of her at every stroke. She will 
go to pieces before night- Will you help me—or am I to try it without your 
help ?” 

While he paused, waiting for the Captain’s answer, an awful, piercing cry went 
up from the wreck, drowning for a moment the beat of the waves and the roar of 
the wind. The men turned to the vessel and saw that she had parted amidships, 
and that men and women were struggling in the sea, clinging desperately to frag- 
ments of the wreck. 

Phi old Captain gave but a single glance at this new and imminent danger, and 
en said :— 

“Yes, Capen Luke, I'll help you; there’s not a man here as won't help 
hee have you squared accounts up there? Is it all right with you, 

5 en 
“Tt will be all right, if I don’t come back. I shall have squared all accounts 
_ then, Captain Brown,” the man said, grasping the other’s hand ; “ for then I shalk 
have given a life for a life.” 

“T don’t exactly know what you mean by a life for a life, though I’ve been 
taught that works aren’t nothing without faith and repentance ; but if you don’tcome 
back—an’ with God’s help you will—I’d like to stand near you up there ; I’d be 
satisfied with your chances.” There was some salt water in the old fellow’s eyes, 
and his voice trembled a bit as he released Luke Connor’s hand. “And now when 
will you be ready ? ” he asked. 

“Tn a few minutes, Captain Brown ; when I have said good-bye to my friends 
there. Get out the lines at once, and let the first one be light and strong as 
possible ; have ropes fastened above and run down on either side of the lines, a 
few feet apart. The men can hold on by them close to the breakers, and may be 
save me from being dashed ashore in case I make a mistake. Let the strongest 
and coolest men go to the end; there are none of them, I think, who will mind 
a knock down or two from the sea on my account?” He looked down among 
them, shaking hands with one and all, smiling his grand, brave smile, his eyes 
wondrously bright and tender. 

‘* All right, Captain Luke. There’s none here as will shirk any danger to help 


‘Luke walked up the beach to the fire, where the Professor and Margaret were 


still busy in nursing poor Benson. When yét several yards distant he called to 


_ the Professor, who looked annoyed for a moment, but got up and went to him. 
‘The two men had not spoken together a dozen times during the summer, and 
then only when it was unavoidable. 
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The younger man was the first to speak, as they now stood face to face. His 
usual habit of restraint in presence of the Professor was gone, and as he spoke the 
simple, earnest manner of the old, boyish time was upon him, which was curiously 
puzzling to the other. 

‘I think that you know me, Professor Daunton, despite your affected igno- 
ran ce ? 99 


** Yes, Mr. Connor, I do know you. At college I knew you for a brilliant, — 


passionate youth, and I know you now as a brilliant, reckless, and dangerous 
man.” 

“ Hard words, Professor Daunton, and you are a brave man to say them in my 
teeth in this way, but I won’t quarrel with you now. One question, if you please, 
Have you told Miss Daunton all you know of me? Understand me, I don’t dis- 
pute your right to have done it” —— 

The Professor interrupted him, speaking with his usual grave, controlled 
manner. “No, Ihave told her nothing. IfI had such a right, I have never 
used it.” 

“Professor Daunton,” Luke Connor said, “ you area braver man than I 
thought—a braver and better man than I could ever be, sir.” 

«T have been an honorable man, I trust, if that is what you mean. Having 
‘answered your question, may I consider our interview at an end?” the Professor 
asked, touching his hat and moving away. 

** One moment more, if you please, Professor Daunton. I would have liked even 
- at college, to have made such a man as you, my friend; but that was not possi- 
ble; you never liked me,—and then my trouble came.” Luke Connor spoke 
hurriedly, as if the moments of his life were numbered. ‘ But that is nothing 
now to either of us. I am going to carry a line to yonder ship; and before I go 
I am glad to have learnt that your sister does not know my story. It will be 
easier to die thinking that she will never know it; that she can always think of 
me as she knows me now—at my best.” 

When Luke Connor announced so quietly his resolution to the Professor, the 
grave scholar, whose sympathies with brave deeds lay very near the surface, but 
had deep roots in his nature, came closer to the speaker, his face lighting up with 
instinctive recognition of the greatness of the man before him, 

“You must never attempt that, Mr. Connor,” he said earnestly. ‘‘ Allthat men 
can do has been tried here to-day already. But I know you better now than I ever 
knew you before; and I promise you that Margaret shall never know your old, 
sad secret, if I can keep it from her. But you must not make this hopeless at- 

tempt. You will? Are you sure that there is nothing that I can say or do that 
will cause you to abandon it? Trust me, there is nothing that I will not do.” 

“You can do or say nothing, Professor Daunton. It ismy one chance. I have 
not lived a good, true life since we last parted. I have lived to myself and for 
myself, abusing and degrading what was best in me. I have read somewhere, 
that God grants it to but few men to carry a line to a stranded ship. I have a 
fancy that He will grant it to me. If He does, I shall take it as a token that m 
sin is forgiven me, But if it be His will that I shall perish in the trial, it vill 
be best so, for the weight of my crime has been heavy on me these many 
years, and I am tired. You once refused to take my hand, Professor, will you take 
it now ? I somehow feel already as if the miserable, unclean past were dead for- 
ever ;as if I was again the equal of honorable men.” 

The Professor took the proffered hand and held it, while he said, “ Forgive 
me, Mr. Connor, that I did not understand you sooner. It has been my loss, I 
can understand, I think, that you feel as if God had called you to do this thing ; 

_ but think again, and let me and Margaret dissuade you from it.” 
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** You could not dissuade me ; I even think she would not try todo it. Let us 
say good-bye here. The men will be ready before me.” 

They held each other’s hand for a long while, as it seemed to those who saw 
them, and then said, goodbye ; but Luke Connor did not go; hé stood irresolute 
for an instant, an unuttered question on his lips. _ 

The Professor, seeing something in the man’s glowing eyes as yet unexpressed, 
asked him what it was. 

“If I should come back, Professor Davnton ? ” Connor asked. 

“If you should come back to us, Mr. Connor, there is no man living to 
whom I would rather give my sister than yourself,” the Professor answered 
heartily. 

“Thank you, and good-bye again.” 

- Good-bye,” said the “A, th Then he stood looking after the man, going 
80 bravely to his death, with already the glow of immortality in his eyes, yet with 
the springy, buoyant step of youth ; and the loyal gentleman had only sorrow for 
the brilliant fellow, harbouring not a thought of how Luke Connor’s death would 
affect his own future. He was a brave, true man. 

It had already spread around among the people on the beach, that Captain Con- 
nor intended carrying a line to the wreck ; and when they heard the story, and 
seeing by the sailors’ hurried preparations that it was true, they gathered about 
him, tearful and quiet, silently taking the proffered hand, the women sobbing over, 
or showering kisses upon it, saying under their breath, “ God bless you !” 

Directly he stood before Margaret. Her face had grown pallid and haggard 
since she had heard the story. | 

*‘T am going now, Margaret,” he said. ‘‘ Let us say good-bye, quickly. The 
curious kindness of these people is taking the strength and nerve out ofme. I 
must go at once.” 

She put out her hand uncertainly, like one gone suddenly blind, and groping. 
in the dark. She only said, “ Is it right for you to go?” 

‘* Yes, it is right,” he answered. 

“‘ Then go, Luke—and God bless you, and bring you back to me!’ 

* Tn the olden time, Margaret,”’ he said, ‘‘ the Roman mothers—not braver nor 
nobler’than you—when they sent their sons to the battle, ‘sanctified them for 
death by a kiss; I have thought in this last minute that death waits for me out 
there; will you kiss me now?” — 

She bent forward and kissed his forehead, bared reverentially for her lips to 
touch and anoint for death. Then all the fierce, hungry passion surging in 
her woman’s heart mastered her, and she threw her arms about him and held him 
close to her breast. ‘‘ Oh God!” she cried ; “ I daren’t do what is right. I can- 
net let you go; I cannot let you go.” But her hold about him relaxed, and she 
sank down motionless upon the sands. 


“* Will you take her up and be kind to her ?” Luke said to the old wife, whose 


arms were already about her. 
“Yes, I will—for her own sake, as well as yours,” she answered. 


He entered the bathing-house then, and when he came out again a fisherman’s ~ 


great coat, reaching to his feet, covered him. He walked out among the crowd 
of villagers, who formed a line on either side of him, through which he might 
pass, as they would have done for a great conquerer, and then stood watching him 
as he passed on to his certain grave. 

The sailors had the lines quite ready and waited for him. The ship lay a 
quarter ofa mile off shore, the sea thundering against her broadside, every tenth 
wave making a breach over her ; her passengers and crew huddled together on 
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the forward deck, clinging to the rigging, the gunwales, or any possible object of 
rotection. 

er Are you quite ready, Cap’en Connor?” Captain Brown asked, wiping great 

beads of sweat from his face. 

“ All ready, Captain.” The voice in which the answer was given was blithe and 
cheery ; the man’s step was free and assured. “One moment, Captain Brown. 
My horse there. He has never felt any other legs than mine across him ; promise 
me that no other than yourself shall ever use him ?” 

‘“‘T promise, Captain Luke.” 

' The men gathered around and hid him from the villagers above. The old Cap- 
tain securely fastened the thin, strong cord about his shoulders, and under his 
arms. That in turn was made fast to athicker, stronger cord, and that in its 
turn to a cable of sufficient strength to sustain the weight of the life-car. Then 
the sailors manned the ropes stretching down to the surf. 

The time had come. The naked figure of the man gleamed white and solid 
as ivory ; the knotted muscles stood up about the arms and thighs and breasts in 
hard, steely bunches. The Hercules scarcely stood stronger, fairer to the sight. 
He looked Death in the face, and did not falter. He looked out to the far sea- 
line, to the wreck crowded with its living freight, then he looked back over his 
old, foul life ; back to the time when it was pure and true. Forgive the man his 
one moment of weakness, for it was his last; but he thought for a single instant 
of the beautiful world he was giving up forever, and as the mountainous waves 
rolled in, foaming and hungry, he closed his eyes, saying farewell and farewell 
to them all, adding only, “ God have mercy on me, a sinner!” 

*« Wait for the next, Cap’en—not that one—the next,” shouted the old Captain. 

“I will wait till you tell me to go,” he said. ‘‘ Keep the line slack, but under 
ready control ; and in no case are you to draw it in until an hour has gone by. If 
you have to draw it in then, first send the women and children away. Shall I 
try this breaker, Captain.” 

“Yes. God bless you, Cap’en—God bless you—God forever” —— 

The man was gone. He had waited until the instant that the thundering wave 
reared its awful crest and poised itself for the break upon the shore; then he 
sprang forward, plunging headlong under it. Then the men about the ropes stood 
ready to receive back again his body with life or without it. Butit did not return 
to them on that wave, and with a simultaneous yell of delight, they turned to 
—— the line that slowly began to uncoil itself, and to glide through the master’s 

ers. 

For a moment, while they all stood gravely watching coil after coil glide away, 
no man spoke,—then the master looked up, his lips white, his hands trembling, 
‘* Thank God, mates, he has passed the first breaker.” 

He had, and was thus far safe. Diving under, instead of into the wave, it 
had swept harmlessly over him, and he knew he would have a second’s breathing 
space to prepare himself for the next one. He saw it, as he emerged into the 
trough of the sea, sweeping down upon him with a mighty surge and roar, but 
before it could reach him he was down again, beneath it and in the undertow of 
the first breaker, going rapidly out and out to sea. 

The villagers and guests of the farm came down tothe shore, and stood where 
the spray dashed over them, looking out among the waves with anxious, hope- 
less eyes, but nowhere could they distinguish the head of the swimmer; and 
they thought sorrowfully of him, as one over whom the deep waters had closed, 
leaving his place vacant among living men forever. 

The line stood still, or swayed from side to side, and then ran out rapidly and 
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tightened in the Captain’s fingers ; again it slackened, and yard after yard of it 
was flung back to shore on the crest of a wave; but as hope seemed certainly to 
die in the hearts of the watchers there, the line would gather up and tighten, 
giving assurance that Luke Connor was still alive. 

He was alive, and having treated the third breaker as he did the former ones, 
it passed as harmlessly over him, and by no powers of theirs would he ever touch 
the shore again. Between him and the ship there was yet nearly a quarter of a 
mile of mad, turbulent sea, rolling and heaving before the wind, on which he 
was tossed like a cork—forward sometimes, sometimes backward. But all that 
was nothing to the really skilful swimmer, who had learned his art in the 
ocean. If his strength endured, the man was certain to win. So on each wave 
he rose and fell, now going ahead, now losing in one moment more than he had 
eyed in three, yet on the whole surely lessening the distance between him and 
the ship. 

By the side of the old Captain, stood Margaret Daunton, very quiet, pale and 
tearless. She touched the old sailor’s arm, and he looked up. 

*T should like to hold that cord, if you will let me,” she said. “ My hand 
is even steadier than your own. I know what is to be done. I have stood here 
watching you from the first. Will you let me take the cord now? Do not fear ; 
no harm shall come to him through these hands. Will you trust me with it ?” 

“Yes, I will, Miss Marg’ret-—I°ll trust you; but remember, he’s past the 
breakers now, and it’s only a question of main strength with him. There are a 
thousand chances that the sea will wear him out before he can reach that ship ; 
and if when every breath was as precious as life to him, that cord tightened in 
your hands, it might drag him down never to come up again. I’ve told you now, 
Miss Marg’ret, will you take it ?” 

‘“‘Yes, Captain Brown, and it shall not be tightened or loosened in my hands. 
wrongly. I know what is to be done. There is no one here that has my right 
to hold that cord.”’ 

He handed it to her, and she stood over it in his place and felt, as it glided 
through her fingers, that Luke Connor was yet safe, and directly came to know 
by its decreasing coils that either he had drifted far away from it, or that he was 
near the ship. 

She held it until the minutes seemed to have crept into hours, hours into days, 
and it yet glided away, or stood still, or was washed ashore while other hours 
aid days seem to evolve themselves out of its coils, until all sense of time and 
scene was lost to her. But as certainly as hope seemed to die out in their hearts, 
causing them to look blankly into each other’s faces, so surely would the line 
tighten again and fling back assurance that Luke Connor was still among living 
men, 

But in the moment that the smile was brightest in their faces, and hope greatest — 
in their hearts, yards and yards of the slender cord glided swift as lightning, or 
a fish’s flight, through the girl’s hand, and the Captain sprang towards her, 
dragged it from her grasp, and hauled it fiercely in. 

** What is it, Captain Brown ?” she cried piteously. ‘‘ What is it that I have 
done wrong?” 

“ Nothin’ wrong with you, Miss Marg’ret,” he answered gruffly. ‘‘ Nothin’ 
wrong with you, but more nor an hour is gone, Miss Marg’ret, and we should 
adrawed in afore now.” 

A frightened whisper, which she eagerly caught at, went through the crowd, 
and killed every particle of hope within het. What she heard was this :— 

“There be a dead man and a shark at t’other end of that line.” 
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She started up from among them, her hand tossing back from her eyes the 
golden splendour of her hair, her right arm stretched straight out before her, her 
voice ringing, resonant, *‘ No, no, no, you mistake. See there! see there! Look 
at the ship, and thank God. Oh thank God, all of you!” 

They turned their eyes to where the white arm pointed, and they saw a man 
naked, dragged up from among the jib chains of the wrecked ship, they saw him 
mount to the deck, and heard the passengers and crew shout out their joyful cry 
of deliverance. 

“‘ Now, then, some of you women take care of that girl, can’t you?” the old 
Captain yelled. ‘‘ And men, can’t you raise a single cheer for the brave fellow 
as saved a hundred lives ?” 

No, they could not. The old Captain could not do it himself. ‘I can’t help 
blubbering a bit, for I was mortal fond of that young fellow, I was,” the Captain 
said. For awhile they were all dumb; their sudden gladness, after the sharp 
pain, was cracking their heartstrings, choking them. But the moment gone, they 
shouted till they were hoarse, and then all of them went to work like men who 
had just woke up and were beginning a new day, fresh and hearty, every one of 
them working like six. 

Then away spun the line, through nobody’s hands now, away and away till 
the last strong cable of all was made fast to the ship, drawn taut, and then along 
spun the life-car, with a couple of brave fellows in it to the wreck. 

In five minutes it was back again on shore, full of women, with their babies on 
their breasts, and a hundred women more, fish-wives and farmer’s wives, with 
their babies snug at home, all crowded about the poor, delivered people, trying to 
show them, by all the kind ways they knew, how they rejoiced over the rescue. 
But there was one little baby in the car with no mother’s breast to lie on now, 
for she had gone down into the cruel foam of the sea when the ship parted; and 
Margaret Daunton took it reverently in her arms, saying that God had sent it to 
her, and calling it Theodora, and she calls it that to this day. 

The sturdy sailors worked with a will; bnt somehow, they were silent and 
awed over this deliverance, for the curious fancy of Luke Connor had got abroad 
among them ; and rough and coarse as maay of them were, they believed in his 
fancy ; and as they dragged the life-car to and from the ship, until every man and 
woman and child, except the ship’s officers, were landed, they were strangely im- 
pressed with the belief that God had wrought as great a miracle that day among 
them, as He had done long ago, when he bade other fishermen, humble as them- 
selves, “ lannch out into the deep and let down their nets.’ 

Dressed in a suit of the Commander’s clothes, Luke Connor stood with the 
officers of the wreck around the life-car ready to embark, when the steward called 
to them from the after-cabin. ‘‘ Hold on there,” he said. “A passenger has 
been left in his berth, too ill to leave it without help. Hé was left in the cabin 
when the ship parted, and I have not seen him since. It is the young Ensign, 
Abel Dunlethe,” 

‘Let me go for him, Captain Stevens,” Connor said. “I am the strongest 
and freshest man among you all. I should like to give this sick man his first 
sight of land and safety.” 

“Very well, Mr. Connor, you shall have your wish. There is nothing that I 
could deny you to-day. I will show you his quarters.” 

Connor darted past the Captain, caught up a plank, bridging over the chasm 
in the ship’s deck, crossed to the other side, and the next moment stood in the 
after-cabin ; the only other occupant of which was George Lawrence, the man 
Luke Connor had flung off of the wharf, that stormy night long ago. 
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The two men for a moment faced each other—unutterable amazement stamped 
on their features. 

“Thank God,—thank God for this,” Luke said, under his breath, awed, and 
feeling as if God himself stood somewhere near. ?, 

The gaunt, emaciated face of the sick man grew whiter and thinner as he 
stared blankly into Connor’s eyes. He tried to raise himself upon his elbow, 
but was too weak. ‘‘ Have you come again to kill me?” he asked, his voice 
husky and weak. ‘I am less able to cope with you now than when you thought 
you had murdered me, but I will not ask my life at your hands. I deserved that 
you should kill me, yet now that I have seen you again, I would like to live. I 

- lay here waiting for death with the breaking up of the wreck, when I heard your 
step upon the deck, and then I thought of rescue, anda chance for a longer life 
over there in England. I was coming home here only to clear your name. To 
show myself among those who thought that you had murdered me. Have you 
<ome to save or kill me, Luke Connor?” 

“TI came to save you. Tell me how it is that I see you alive?” asked Con- 
nor, still speaking in an awed whisper. 

‘*T was picked up from the side of the wharf where you threw me, by a boat 
that had already started for the landing to take me on board the steamer for 
California. I was carried aboard of her, my wound dressed, and I arrived safely 
in San Francisco. Then I went to India.” 

The light of the recognition of a brave man shone in Luke Connor’s eyes.“* Are 
you the soldier,” he asked, “ that they call Abel Dunlethe? The man who won 
the Victoria Cross, for planting the standard on the ramparts at Lucknow ?” 

“Yes, I am,” George Lawrence said, a momentary glow of pride in his tone, 
his fingers touching the ribbon of the cross laid under his pillow. “I first tried 
to get shot, and then I tried to live a better, truer life than I have ever known. 
I started home to tell you that the man you thought dead by your hand yet 
lived, and to ask you in your mercy to forgive him.’ 

What were the words of Kingsley’s legend? Luke Connor asked himself. 
Presently recollecting them he said, ‘‘ Lawrence, I have read that God granis it 
to but few men to carry a line to a stranded ship or to plant the standard on the 
enemy’s ramparts. To me He has granted the first, and to you the other. I 
accept it as a token that He has forgiven us both, so do I forgive you.” 

“God bless you, Connor! Will you carry me out now? Iam not a heavy 
weight,” the Ensign said. 

Luke Connor wrapped the sick man in a blanket, placed him in the life-car 
carefully, as mothers that day had placed their children there, and then the car 
‘was hauled away, bearing the last living soul from the wreck. 

A curions, motley crowd of human beings, sailors and those saved from the 
wreck, fishermen and their wives, and guests from the old farmhouse by the river, 
stood massed upen the shore, as near to the sea as they could get, waiting to wel- 
come their hero among them again, When he landed, the shout they sent up 
was meant not only for him, but as a defiance to the defeated winds and waves. 
He, the man who had brightened their homes, had conquered sea and storm, 
delivering from the jaws of death a hundred lives. The rescued alone could not 
join in the shout, but they drew near to him, craving only to touch the man who 
at the moment when they had looked into each other’s eyes, mutely asking how 
soon their watery graves would open, had turned the hand of death aside and 
amade home and happiness possible realities to all of them. 

Higher up the shore Margaret Daunton stood alone, waiting for him. Seeing 
her there, they released him, and he went to her. 
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He put out both his hands to meet hers. ‘* Margaret,” he said, ‘I have 
come back to you.” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘God has given you back to me.” 

They walked up the beach to where the Professor stood apart, looking out at 
the old hulk. He went down to meet them, and I think that in the brief moment 
in which they stood with hand clasped in hand, there came to both of these men 
thorough recognition of the other. 

“Tt was curious,” the Professor said, “‘that the Captain’s last act aboard 
should be to set his flag at the peak. Now, you would naturally suppose that his 
mind would be set on graver things ?” 

“‘T don’t know about that, Professor,” Luke answered. ‘‘ The flag will still 
wave and keep guard over the old hulk after her decks have gone under; and 
passing sailors seeing it, will know that her Captain was the last man to leave 
his ship. But, Professor Daunton, there is a sick man yonder whom you once 
knew. Wherever the story of Lucknow is repeated, he will be known as Abel 
Dunlethe, but we, Professor, know him as George Lawrence. I should be glad 
if you could be kind to the man. He means to show himself among the people 
who once knew him and me, and then to return to England, where he has 
friends, and where he hopes to find health again. Yes! it is true the dead has 
returned to life, and I should like Margaret to hear the story now ; but I should 
like you to tell her, Professor.” 

‘Captain Connor, you'll excuse me breaking in here, where I’m most likely 
not wanted,” said Captain Brown ; ‘“‘ but Miss Margaret here, who’s by sights 
the most onreasonable young woman I know, obleged me to give her that line 
to hold, because you was strung on to the other end of it.” As the old fellow 
fired this tremendous shot, his face, which had been grave as an owl’s, suddenly 
relaxed into a broad smile, and there was a jolly gurgle of laughter in his throat. 

**So you held the line, Margaret ?” 

Yes, Luke.” 

** See, Margaret,” he said, taking her hand in his, ‘“‘see how the old fables 
repeat themselves! An Argonaut sails into your inlet one day, and as he steps 
ashore the sun is shining on the tawny masses of your hair, and he knows that he 
has found the golden fleece he sought, and that it waves alone for him, a symbol 
of eternal happiness.” 


Starlight has fallen on field and sea and river, and Margaret Daunton’s shining 
hair is lying on her mother’s breast ; she has told her secret to the only woman 
who has a right to know it. 

“ Bring Luke Connor here, Margaret,” her mother said. ‘ But listen to me 
first ; when I took you acruss the threshold of your deserted home (and you were 
only a little child then, with your head upon my breast, as it now is), I made a 
solemn vow to God for you, which I am trying hard to keep. I hope God hears 
and sees me now, when I give you to this man, and so keep the oath I made; 
for it should count in His eyes against a multitude of sins. That isall, Margaret : 
bring him here.” | 


Starlight on field and sea and river, and the stars looking down saw some 
sailors grouped about a fire on the shore, like jackals waiting for their prey, 
patiently watching an old hulk stranded on the bar, battered and hammered at 
by the sea, with the red cross of St. George flaunting bravely at her peak. They 
saw her, as she was slowly beaten to death on the shoals, lurch suddenly to lee-. 
ward, and go down for ever into the unknown depths. 
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The stars looking down saw Margaret Daunton ard Luke Connor standing 
together by the gate, looking seaward, quiet and happy in their triumph of love. 
They saw before them no more rough seas or stranded sbipe. 

“God is good, and all is well,” said Margaret. 


VINTAGE, 


BErForeE the time of grapes, 
While they altered in the sun, 
And out of the time of grapes, 
When vintage songs were done,— 


From secret southern spot, 

Whose warmth not a mortal knew ; 
From shades which the sun forgot, 

Or could not struggle through,— 


She gave him by drop, by drop ; 
Wine stronger than seal could sign, 
She poured and did not stop. ; 


Soul of my soul, the shapes 

Of the things of earth are one ; 
Rememberest thou the grapes 

I brought thee in the sun? 


Wine sweeter than first wine, 
| 
j 


And darest thou still drink 

Wine stronger than seal can sign ? 
And smilest thou to think 

Eternal vintage thine? 
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OT merely do men express their thoughts in different languages and dialects, 
and in different styles of using the same words, but every class of society and 
every occupation, profession, and study has, to some extent, its peculiar phrase- 
ology. An intelligent person, unfamiliar with the dictionaries of the doctors, 
might attend a meeting of physicians and receive but little more idea of what was 
intended to be conveyed by the speakers, than if they had been talking in un- 
meaning jargon. Scientific men, in their popular lectures before intelligent 
audiences, are obliged to stop at almost every other sentence, to explain the 
meaning of some of the most simple and general terms of science, and are even 
then very imperfectly understood, except by the small number who are familiar 
with the subjects of which they treat. Yet I presume that the professors would 
find themselves troubled to understand the language employed by a professional 
sporting-reporter, in describing a horse-race, or, at all events, a prize-fight. 

I propose here to illustrate, as briefly and entertainingly as possible, some of 
these class-dialects. The hard words of science, of course, become more familiar 
after the study of Latin and Greek. 

The classical languages have served the good purpose jof relieving science of 
the curse of Babel, and the knowledge of them, apart from its primary importance 
in the study of modern tongues, has become necessary to the scientific student. 
This use of Greek and Latin, however, carries with it one disadvantage which we 
cannot overlook. It renders scientific discussions and dissertations unintelligible 
to almost every person who has not received a classical education. The popular 
reader is excessively disgusted with these hard names. He sees nothing “ elegant” 
in them, and would not share the admiration with which it is related how 
Agassiz, being requested, at a meeting of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to name a strange organism discovered by Hugh Miller in the Old Red 
Sandstone, and finding that it was a fish, and that its two fins projected at right 
angles from its body, like the pinions of a bird, gave it the name of Plerichthys, 
from the Greek words signifying wing and fish. The name Péerichthys would 
suggest to the uncultivated mind a much more formidable creature than a winged 
fish. The ordinary reader would not peruse with the most pleasing emotions the 
following description of the vertebra from Owen, which has been quoted as a model 
of elegant, precise, and lucid expression :— 

“It consists, in its typical completeness, of the following parts or elements: a 
body, or centrum ; two neurapophyses, two parapophyses, two pleurapophyses, 
two hemapophyses, a neural spine, and a hemal spine. These, being usually 
developed from distinct and independent centres, I have termed autogenous ele- 
ments. Other parts, more properly ‘ processes,’ which shoot out as continuations 
from some of the preceding elements, are termed exogenous—e.g., the diapo- 
physes or ‘ upper transverse processes,’ and the zygapophyses or the ‘oblique’ or 
‘articular’ processes of human anatomy.” 

The ordinary, unclassical reader is surprised to known that infusum carnis 
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bubuli, is beef-tea, jusculum pullinum, chicken broth, gelatina ribesic, currant 
jelly ; and to see after hops, in parentheses, humulus lupulus, and after cabbage, 
brassica oleracea. 

He can hardly credit the assertion that an oyster is an acephalous molluscous 
bivalve of the genus Ostrea; that meerschaum is a hydrated magnesian silicate 
found in serpentine veins in various parts of Europe ; and that a boil is actually 
a circumscribed subcutaneous inflammation, suppurating with a central core—a 
furunculus. He would not appreciate the verbal felicity of the doctor of divinity, 
who, in ringing the changes on “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” said 
“* He that is accessible to auricular vibration, let him not close the gates of his 
tympani.” 

He could not obtain a very vivid idea, perhaps, from the following sentence, 
telling how the photographer brings out the features on the plate by washing it 
with sulphate of iron and hyposulphate of soda. 

‘* Then we replace the slide in the shield, draw this out of the camera, and 
carry it back into the shadowy realm where Cocytus flows in black nitrate of 
silver, and Acheron stagnates in the pool of hyposulphate, and invisible ghosts, 
trooping down from the world of day, cross a Styx of dissolved sulphate of iron, 
and appears before the Rhadamanthus of that lurid Hades! ” 

A fish-woman was silenced by the word hypotenuse applied as an epithet, and 
many persons who would have no objection to bleeding would receive a proposi- 
tion to plebotomise them with much alarm. 

The language of the men of medicine is a fearful concoction of sesquipedalian 
words numbered by thousands. He was a mere novice who spoke of “a severe 
contusion of the integuments under the left orbit, with great extravasation of blood 
and ecchymosis in the surrounding cellular tissue, which was in a ‘tumefied state ;’” 
meaning a black eye ; and an anatomical work for children, teaching after the 
manner of Mother Goose’s Melodies, tells that— 


The tibia and fibula, 

Above, unite, near rotula, 

At knee, with long os femoris, 
Whose analogue is humerus. 


** Now,” says a critic, ‘for the tarsal, metatarsal, and phalangeal bones of the 
feet. The os sacrum, the ilium, and the pubic arch ought to rhyme nicely. We would 
suggest the Alexandrine metre for the ribs, sternum, and the vertebre. Anapsstic 
would do for the os hyoides, maxillary, malar, temporal,”occipital, parietal, and 
frontal. A few iambics might do for the sphenoid, .ethmoid, vomer, and nasal ; 
but the pisiform and the acutiform and the carpal bones generally, with the meta- 
carpal and the phalangeal of the upper extremities, had better be given in prose.” 

A young girl looking over her book of botany for the first time, expecting, per- 
haps, to find there a poetical language suitable to treat of flowers and foliage, is a 
little bewildered in reading of plants as dichotomous, pentagynous, papilionaceous, 


‘foliaceous, leguminous, endogenous, acryptogamous, &c., as well as of acotyledon- 


ous, monocovyledonuus, dicotyledonous, and polycotyledonous plants. 
She wonderingly reads in detail a description, for instance, of the striped violet :— 
* Smooth stem, oblique, branching, angular leaves, roundish,ovate, sub-acuminate, 
cornate-dentate, sometimes sub-pubescent ; petioles long ; stipules large, oblong 
lanceolate, dentate-ciliate ; peduncles quadrangular ; bracts linear, rather large ; 
segments of the calyx, lanceolate, acuminate, ciliate, emarginate behind, petals 
entire, upper one marked with a few blue lines, naked, smooth, sometimes a little 
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villose, lateral ones bearded, lower one occasionally a little villose: spur sub-por- 
rected ; stigma pubescent behind.” 

Having glanced over so much, she has only gathered a few verbal pebbles on 
the shores of Botany. She gets over this in time, and masters all the abstruse 
studies. When she has eaten enough at table, she remarks that gastronomical 
satiety admonishes her that she has arrived at the ultimate of deglutition consistent 
with the code of Aisculapius ; and she calls her thimble a diminutive argenteous, 
truncated cone, convex on its summit and semi-perforated with symmetrical inden- 
tations. 

The medical authorities describe plants after a somewhat similar form, but in 
different language. For instance:— 

“Blood root (Sanguinaria Canadensis) is acrid, emetic, with narcotic and 
stimulant properties, expectorant, sudorific, alterative, emmenagogue, escharotic, 
and errhine, according to the way in which it is used. Its escharotic action 
renders it beneficial when applied in hypochondriasis. 

“ Prickly ash (Xanthorylum Frazxineum) is stimulant, tonic, alterative, and 
sialogogue, producing heat in the stomach, arterial excitement, and a tendency to 
diaphoresis.”’ 

The use of unfamiliar words sometimes leads to unexpected misunderstandings, 
as when a physician, prescribing syrup of buckthorn, wrote his prescription accord- 
ing to the usual abbreviation of Rhamnus Catharticus, “Syr. Rham. Cat.” 
The lady patient reading this with astonishment and anger, declared that she 
would not take a syrup of ram cats for anybody under heaven ! 

It has been a humorous fancy of various writers to indite burlesque poems or 
essays in the peculiar language of some profession or occupation. Thus the chemist 
writes his valentine as follows : 


I love thee, Mary, and thou lovest me. 

Our mutual flame is like the affinity 

That doth exist between two simple bodies. 

Iam Potassium to thy Oxygen, 

’Tis little that the holy marriage vow 

Shall shortly make us one. That unity 

Is, after all, but metaphysical. 

Oh! would that I, my Mary, were an acid— 

A living acid ; thou an alkali 

Endowed with human sense ; that brought together, 
We both might coalesce into one salt, 

One homogeneous crystal. Oh, that thou 

Wert carbon, and myself were hydrogen ! 

We would unite to form olefiant gas, , 

Of common coal, or naphtha. Would to heaven 
That I were phosphorus, and thou wert lime, 

And we of lime composed a phosphuret ! 

I'd be content to be sulphuric acid 

So that thou might’st be soda. In that case, 

We should be Glauber’s salt. Wert thou magnesia 
Instead, we’d form the salt that’s named from Epsom. 
Couldst thou potassia be, I aquafortis, 

Our happy union should that compound form, 
Nitrate of Potash—otherwise Saltpetre. 

And thus, our several natures sweetly blent, 

We'd live and love together, until death 

Should decompose this fleshly Tertium Quid, 
Leaving our souls to all eternity 

Amalgamated! Sweet, thy name is Briggs, 

And mine is Johnson. Wherefore should not we 
Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs? 
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The following also is interesting :— 

“ Here lieth to digest, macerate, and amalgamate with clay, in balneo arene, 
stratum superstratum, the residuum, terra damnata, and caput mortuum of a 
CuEmist. A man who in his earthly laboratory pursued various processes to 
obtain the Arcanum Vite, or the Secret to Live; Awrwm Vite, or the art of 
getting, not making, gold. All chemist-like, he saw all his labour and projection, 
as mercury in the fire, evaporated in fume. When he dissolved to his first 
principles, he departed as poor as the last drops of an alembic. Though fond 
of novelty, he carefully avoided the fermentation, effervescence, and decrepitation 
of this life. Full seventy years his exalted essence was hermetically sealed in 
its terrene matrass ; but the radical moisture being exhausted, the Elixir Vite 
spent, and exsiccated to a cuticle, he could not suspend longer in his vehicle; but 
precipitated gradatim per campanam, to his original dust. May the light above, 
more resplendent than Bolgonian phosphorus, preserve him from the athanor, em- 
pyreuma, and reverberatory furnace of the other world, depurate him from the 
feeces and scoria of this; highly rectify and volatilise his ethereal spirit; bring 
it safely out of the crucible of earthly trial, and place it in a proper recipient 
among the elect of the Flowers of Benjamin; never to be saturated till the 
general resuscitation, deflagration, calcination, and sublimation of all things !” 

The anatomist is represented as writing at considerable length to his Dulcinea, 
describing the charms visible to his educated eye, as— 

Oh, sweet is thy voice, as it sighingly swells 
From the daintily quivering chorde vocales, 

Or rings in clear tones through the echoing cells, 
Of the antrum, the ethmoid, and sinus Tnaanies ! 

I have sometimee wondered what proportion of a daily newspaper is completely 
understood by the average reader. 

I have shown that it would not be surprising if he did not fully comprehend 
the reports of scientific lectures, or the testimony of medical men in a post- 
mortem examination. But he would find that the theatrical critic, the art critic, 
the writer on military tactics, mechanics, agriculture, fashions, real estate, stocks, 
and on the weather, had each a curious slang of his own. He would find hard 
words and idiomatic expressions in the reports of church ceremonies, masonic 
rites, university and legislative proceedings. Queer words and signs would often 
puzzle him even among the advertisements. 

Max Miiller in one of his lectures refers to class dialects as illustrated in the 
difference between the language used by shepherds, sportsmen, soldiers, and 
farmers, and adds :— 

“T suppose there are few persons here present who could tell the exact meaning 
of a horse’s poll, crest, withers, dock, hamstring, cannon, pastern, coronet, arms, 
jowl, and muzzle.” 

In a description by a midshipman of his experiences in a ship, which was 
tertibly tossed by the sea during the South American earthquake, he reads such 
sentences as 

‘*T descended from the poop to the spar-deck on the starboard, but a wave 
sweeping the ship, took me first against the ship-bulwarks, barely escaping a 
port, then against the cabin bulkhead. . . . Soonafter, the foremast went 
by the board, and the maintopmast followed. Fearing that the mizen would go 
also, the boat’s crew and I huddled on the poop deck, holding on to the back- 
stays, I fortunately found a small piece of rope, what is called rattlin stuff, 
with which I lashed myself to the royal backstay. The ship was cauted to star- 
board, so we all kept to port.” ; 
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While this is remarkably interesting to some, it is scarcely so to a country 
schoolmaster, not familiar with Marryatt’s works. Every man for his own 
idiom. A lawyer asked an old salt in the witness-box whether he was ac- 
quainted with the plaintiff and defendant. ‘I don’t know the drift of them 
words,” said Jack. ‘A pretty fellow for a witness, not to know what plaintiff 
and defendant mean !” said the lawyer. By-and-bye, to a question as to where 
the occurrence the Court was considering happened, the sailor answered : ‘* Abaft 
the binnacle.” ‘“ Where is that ?” asked the counsel. ‘A pretty fellow for a 
lawyer !” replied the sailor ; “‘ not to know what abaft the binnacle means !” 

At another time, two recently-married couples were travelling by rail. One 
of the men said, when they stopped at a station : “‘ My love, Iam about to step 
out for a few moments for refreshments. Do not be alarmed while I am gone.” 
The other, who was a sailor, expressed the same idea as follows: ‘‘I say, wifey, 
I’m going ashore to wet my whistle. Don’t tumble overboard !” 

An account of the figures of the cotillion, described in nautical terms, was 
found among the papers of the facetious Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke. The follow- 
ing is the third figure :— 

“* Heave ahead and pass your adversary yard-arm and yard-arm ; regain your 
berth on the other tack in the same order ; take your station with your partner in 
line ; back and fill, fall on your heel, and bring up with your partner. She then 
manceuvres, heaves all aback, shoots ahead again, and pays off alongside you. 
Then make sail in company with her till nearly astern of the other line; make 
a stern-board, and cast her off to shift for herself; regain your place by the best 
means in your power, and let go your anchor.” 

I do not know a department of the newspaper in which more extraordinary 
hauls are made from the “‘ well of English undefiled,” and the meaning of words 
is left more exclusively to the depraved imagination of the reader than in the 
article on the markets. In looking over this column, one is struck with the 
great discrimination which is required to speak of cheese as exhibiting more life, 
of butter as strong, of dead hogs as lively, of hay as heavy, of pig-lead as_brisk, 
of feathers as unsettled, of bristles as stiff, of hops as on the rise, of tea as weak, 
of dry cod as fairly active, of rat-traps as closing firm, of old fowls as going off 
slow, of molasses as having a disposition to remain on the hands of holders, and of 
whiskey as having a downward terdency. Even in less noticeable combinations 
it sounds curiously to read that beeswax is active, that sole-leather is drooping, 
that smoked beef is dull, that mess beef is quiet, that shingles are variable, that 
twine is easier, and that ashes are quoted nominal. 

The lawyers have a rigmarole of their own which crops out more or less in the 
law reports. It is a slang utterly different from the common language of con- 
versation or of books, having its own peculiar terms, its own pet Latin phrases 
and its own extraordinary transpositions and repetitions of common words. Into 
the intricacies of this dialect it is not necessary that we should enter. How 
funnily it appears applied to other than its own legitimate subjects may be seen 
from the lawyer’s Ode to Spring commencing. 

Whereas on sundry boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise— 
Now therefore hail, thou coming Spring ! 
The birds aforesaid, happy pairs! 
Love ’midst the aforesaid boughs enshrines 


In household nests, themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 


In reading the architectural criticisms, wile possibly, thoigh not probably, 
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our friend may know the difference between the Doric and the Renaissance, he is 
very uncertain as to the general appearance and effect of flying buttresses, of 
oblique truncated cones, of architraves and friezes, of fascias and pilasters, of 
corbelling, mouldings, and volutes, of trefoils, quatrefoils, and rosaces, of glyphs, 
interglyphs, semiglyphs, triglyphs, and metopes of the parabolus and the propyleum, 
the stylobate and the entablature, of caryatic figures, horizontal consoles, and the 
hypotrachelium ; and he is not much edified when he is informed that in the 
Acropolis of Athens the caryatides stand on a stereobatic dado placed on the 
lobate. 

7 article of gossip or review may find its way into the daily paper on the re- 
condite theme of Heraldry. The jargon of this art requires a dictionary to itself. 
Our reader does not receive much instruction from descriptions of coats-of-arms , 
such as 

“* Argent, a chevron gules, fretty or between three delves or billets, sable.” 

“Party per pale indented, ermine and sable, a chevron gules, fretty or.” 

“Ermine, a fesse, gules, fretty or between two hawks.” 

He may master the words “ or” and “argent” and some of the names of colour. 
He may have a glimmer of pleasure in learning that some ancient enthusiast in 
armorial bearings endowed all the prominent characters of Old Testament history 
with shields and emblazoned devices, giving Jubal, the inventor of tents, “ Vert, 
a tent argent” (a white tent in a green field). Jubal, the primeval musician, 
* Azure, a harp, or, on a chief argent three rests gules ; ” Tubal Cain, “‘ Sable, a 
hammer argent, crowned, or;” Naamah, the inventress of weaving, “In a 
lozenge gules, a carding-comb argent ;” and Samson, “ Gules a lion couchant or, 
within an orle argent, semée of bees sable.” He may be amused to know that 
Michael Drayton, the poet, bore these singular arms: “ Azure gutté d’eau (the 
drops of Helicon !) a Pegasus current in bend argent. Crest. Mercury’s winged 
cap amidst sunbeams proper.” 

But the deeper intricacies of Heraldry forever remain mysteries to the general 
reader. 

The sporting column is a terrible ordeal to an “unprofessional” person. A 
simple report of a sportive encounter with fists in which some “‘ game” individual 
anxious for the Belt mounted the ladder of fame from the area of the prize ring 
by a certain number of “ rounds,” tells us that the combatants struck each other 
with mawleys and bunches of fives upon the head, the nut, the cone, the conk, 
the canister, the noddle, the mug, the knowledge-box ; the nose, the sneezer, the 
snorer, the snuffer, the snuff-tray, the nozzle, the mazzard ; the “eyes, the ogles, 
the optics, the peepers ; the mouth, the kisser, the whistler, the oration-trap ; 
drawing the blood, the claret, the ruby, the crimson, the home-brewed, the- 
gravy ; and in several instances knocking the unfortunate knocker off his pins, his 
pegs, his stumps and his foundation, to say nothing of boring, fibbing and sending 
him to grass. 

All this is an utter mystery to the intelligent reader unfamiliar with “‘Fistiana.” 
An account of a billiard-match would also be senseless to one unacquainted with 
the game. Then there is the mild slang of the player at chess. But the slang 
of chess is at least susceptible of sentimental associations. For instance here is 
John and Julia’s chess problem. John to move and mate in two moves :— 


John moved his arm round Julia’s neck, 
She moves one square, and whispers—check ; 
He nothing daunted, moves right straight 
His lips to hers, and calls out—mate!’ 


CHRISTUS SYLVA, 


Tue lizard and the water-snake, 

All things that haunt in tarn and brake, 
Breed where, through fretting reeds and flags 
The sluggish sleepy river lags. 

The winds, grow heavy as with death, 
(So do they feel the poisonous breath 

Of snaky vines, green spume of sedge 

And fern, that fringe the river’s edge,) 
Swoon where the waters darkly pass, 
Stained with the strain of bruised grass, 
Roots of dead things, and leaves that years 


Have scorched with fires and steeped with tears. 
Broad flats there are to left and right : 

A wilderness whose mystic shades 

Nor light of sun or moon invades, 

Where fear the startled foot makes light 
As steps among lone graves at night. 
From tangled undergrowth urprise 

Tall trees that mixing screen the skies, 
Elms pendulous, and walnuts hoar, 

The ghostly-armoured sycamore, 

And rugged oaks, from whose green cowls, 
Hoot the long night the hooded owls. 


II. 


Drawn strangely to this solitude, 

One came whom no man understood. 
Painter and sculptor, he had wrought 

In outward forms his inward thought, 
Whereof the meaning dimly guessed 

The rude who stared and round him pressed. 
They knew what flocks were best afield, 
What lands would fattest harvests yield ; 
Seasons they knew and times, but not 

The painter’s dream, the sculptor’s thought, 
And whispered, when they passed him by, 
** Hist! he hath madness in his eye.” 
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Careless of good report or ill, 

He wrought with hand of patient skill 
In form, and line, and shade, to tell 

A tale of tales most wonderful : 

How, touched with sorrow for our state, 
Heaven opened wide its pearly gate, 
And One, to wound our sinful pride, 
Descended, prayed for us, and died. 
One face upon his canvas shone, 

One face he carved in wood and stone, 
Wherein great pity was, and love, 

And suffering the heart to move ; 

Yet so divine its gracious air 
That women came and worshipped there, 
And men, who thought to scoff and jeer, 
Turned to wipe off th’ unbidden tear. 


But he, the artist, wasas one 

Who, in a language not his own, 

Strives to make clear the labouring sense ; 
Or one who hears in holy hours 

Voices that see from native land— 

The angels singing to the flowers—. 

Know them, yet cannot understand, 

And though unskilled on instruments, 

Yet seeks to utter through their keys 

The burden of these melodies ; 


So, trying oft, as oft in vain, 


To shape the image of his brain, 
With troubled countenance he cried, 
Unsatisfied ! unsatisfied!” 

And in great grief none understood, 
Withdrew him to the solitude. 


II. 
“Lord Christ !’’ he prayed, hand smiting hand 
In the drear shadow of the land, © 
‘‘ As thou didst show thyself to her 
Who waited at the sepulchre, 
Reveal thyself once more to sight, 
And out of darkness bring the light. 
Make clear my inward sense of Thee— 
Love softening heavenly majesty, 
Grace shining through a cloud of pain, 


_ Patience to bear and not complain, 


Forgieness conquering sense of wrong, 
And pity for a scoffing throng. 

So shall these hands obedient trace 
The features ‘of no mortal face, 

And men shall say, Behold, how fair ! 
The presence of a God is there.” 
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And still he prayed: “Lord ! thou art here 
Embracing as the atmosphere. 

Thy love the woodbirds’ notes confess ; 
Thy ark is in the wilderness. 

So will I carve my thought of Thee, 

And fashion from the living tree. 

In Thine own temple shal it stand, 
O’erlooking all the lonely land, 

And men shall say, approaching near, 
Behold, our Father dwelleth here.” 


IV. 


So said. From out fair ranks of trees 
He chose (for sweetness stung by bees) 
One whose green top the morning sun 
Was first of trees to look upon. 

The fragment boughs he lopped : it stood 
Bare as when winters scourge the wood, 
Or lightnings rive, or tongues of fire 
Outrun the winds in keen desire.. 

There wrought in holy solitude 

This man whom no man understood, 
And through the silence of the air 

At evening rose the solemn prayer, 

“In Thine own temple, Lord, appear !” 


V. 


When frosts make silvery every sound, 
And scarlet trumpets fire the ground, 

Two hunters, wandering through the wood, 
Saw with awed eyes, and understood. 

Prone at the carved tree’s gnarled base 
One dead they saw ; and shining there, 
Clear in the crystal of the air, 

A face that seemed no mortal face— 

The presence of a God was there ! 
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DOS REALES. 
A REMINISCENCE OF CHILI. 


E had to have a name, of course. So one day when he met us on the Mole 

and I had given him a quarter of a dollar by mistake for a copper coin, 

and he had hurried off, throwing grees of trepidation behind him every now and 

then as he ran up the wharf lest I should overhaul him and demand return of 

change, I called him ‘‘ Dos Reales.” And always after that he seemed to know the 
name. 

But that was a long while ago. Years before the Spanish fleet knocked the 
lower town to pieces. Dos Reales must be getting on in years by this time, even 
if he still lives. 

He was a large dog, of no particular breed, and of the colour of a ripe horse- 
chestnut. A dog of no vices. He scorned to run in debt, always paying cash 
down for what he ate, and lodging no one knew where. I haven’t the slightest 
doubt, however, that he paid for bed as well as board. A very aristocrat of a 
dog. Courteous, affable, self-possessed, never seeking an acquaintance, but always 
glad to meet any friend of a friend of his, always opening his mouth for money 
when any one whom he knew came near him. Bones and garbage he left to the 
plebeians of his race. I have often seen him turn up his nose with quiet contempt 


at ordinary curs squabbling for refuse edibles, as he, having dined well, lay at _ 


full length in the sun with an air of lazily smoking his afternoon cigar. 

No one knew where he came from. Dr. Reid, the wholesale druggist, whose 
shop is in Cochrane or Commercial street, I forgot which—at any rate it isn’t far 
from the Custom House, which stands, or did stand, before Admiral Nunez shelled 
it, right across the way from the gate of the Mole—and you turned to the right 
from the Custom House to go there—Dr. Reid, who knew more about the town 
than any other foreigner in it, told me that he believed Dos Reales was left on 
shore by some old merchant-ship’s boat when quite a little puppy, and that when 
he found himself thrown upon his own resources, as you may say, he organised 
and adopted his own method of support in life. 

It seemed to me that the dog deserved a good deal of credit for this. In fact, 
every one gave it to him. 

He would stand on the upper step of the long flight of landing stairs, watchi 
our boat as it came from the ship. He knew the flag perfectly well, and woul 
bark a hoarse and gruff “ good morning !” as the coxswain steered in towards the 
stairs, and the men let their oars swim loose and threw over the little fenders of 
stuffed leather that looked likebiscuitsover-done, and the bow and stroke-oar, each 
armed with a boat hook, made desperate dives at piles and stairs to check the 
boat’s headway. 

The gruffness was all put on, however. He would come up to us as we landed, 
laying his big, honest head in the hand of one and giving his paw to another, 
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while he winked at a third and wagged his tail vociferously as the last man came 


out of the boat. Then he would draw back from the group, sit down, open his — 


mouth and look a request for money. Usually each of us gave him a “* copper.” 
He would close his teeth on the coin, wave a good-bye with his tail, and walk away 
to the town. 

He patronised two butchers, a baker, and two cafés, At the butcher’she bought. 
beef or mutton. He never ate pork. He always selected some choice cut, with 
plenty of juice and not too much bone init. He liked a little bone for medico- 
chemical reasons probably. From the butcher’s he would go to the baker’s or one 
of the cafés, and purchase either plain bread or sweet cake, either or both as his 


_ taste or his means dictated, and then he would lie down in some quiet corner and 


eat his breakfast, or lunch, or dinner, like a Christian. 

I wanted to tell you about his habits and peculiarities first, you know, so that 
you might feel acquainted with him. 

We were all going to dine at Henry Caldwell’s one night just after we arrived. 
Henry was a good-hearted fellow, who liked nothing better than to have his 
friends come to seehim. He wasa timber merchant. His partner, Don Somebody- 
or-other, I forget his name, lived away down in the Patagonain woods, near the 
German city of Port Montt, where he cut lumber and sent it up to Valparaiso, and 
Henry attended there to its sale. ; 

Caldwell’s home was a snug little house on Concepcion Hill, right up in the air 
three hundred feet above the lower town. A zig-zag path, for mules and foot- 
travellers only, ran up the face of the hill. 

David Page and I were the only officers going from the ship that evening. 
Three Chilian gentlemen were to complete the party. Henry Caldwell’s cosy 
little dinners were perfection, and Page and I were anticipating a delightful 
evening. 
“ Don Ricardo isn’t well enough to come to-night,” said Henry. 

He and David and I were walking slowly up the zig-zag path. ‘‘ He’s quite ill, 
in fact. Almost dangerously, his clerk told me this afternoon.” 

I was very sorry. Don Ricardo was a civil engineer, at that time engaged 
in some work on the Valparaiso and Santiago Railroad. He was most agree- 
able company, speaking English perfectly, and appreciating fully, which is one 
of the hardest things that a foreigner can do, all the points of a joke in our 
ee I was sorry we shouldn’t see him, and very sorry to hear of his 

ess. 


Dinner went off very well. Mrs. Caldwell always handled her table and her 
guests in the most pleasantly efficient manner possible. Every one was naturally 
a little subdued at first by the Don’s absence and its cause, butas the wine went 
round we grew more like ourselves ; and when our coftee had been poured out, 


and our cigars lighted, and Peta, the pretty parlour maid had made everything. 


about the table snug and comfortable for a long sitting, we talked of people and 
things and felt certain Don Ricardo would be better by morning. 

Perhaps he was, 

There came a knock at the door, and one entered whose face was a face of 

“sorrow and mourning. 

Don Ricardo was dead. : 

Burials are such sad necessities! Why isn’t the old classical incremation 
better? A retort to hold the body; a furnace to reduce it to ashes; an urn 
to hold the dust. I doubt if the daily, sickening thought that the hands which 
were ever devotedly ours for every need and tender care, the eyes that read love 
in return in our own, the lips that kissed us into life and light, are going back 
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to their dust in slow and loathsome and crawling decay and corruption is as 
pleasant as it might be. Still, tastes differ. Burials may be more christian- 
like. It dosen’t seem so to me—that’s all. : 

Sincere mourners carried Don Ricardo’s body to its grave. 

And when we came back to Caldwell’s and sat there in the open windows in 
his little parlour, and talked about the dead man, wondering what friends or re- 


latives he had in his old home somewhere up near Santiago, wondering what they — 


would say when they heard of his death, we grew very melancholy. We were 
all away from home, too. Very far away. All with stout hearts. All with 
good courage. But what befel Don Ricardo might come to us—would in all 
— reach us somewhere. Perhaps while we were still strangers in a strange 


Page and I said “Good-night” to Mrs. Caldwell, and started to go down 
town. 

**Tll go with you,” said Henry; “I can’t sleep just yet. And Lizzie, why 
don’t you go to bed, child? You're tired out, you know. I'll be back soon.” 

The night was perfect. Still and cool. The moon was nearly full. 

At our feet, so far below us that the houses and ships were toys insize, lay the 
créscent of the lower town traced in triple lines of gas-light from the three busi- 
ness streets : lay the bay of silver undulating in slow magnificence as the ground- 
swell came in with the first of the flood. 

At our left was the hill of the “Main-Top,” looking by day like a gigantic 
leprous abscess ready for the knife; reeking both by night and day in its dens of 
misery and disease with more than the leper’s foulness ; a thing of beauty in the 
moonlight now. 

Behind us, peak above peak, rising in snowy splendour till their king, Acona- 
cagu, 23.000 feet above the sea, carried earth in unearthly grandeur to heaven, 


, reigned the Andes of Chili. 


And the Southern Cross shone out. Dimmed in glory by the moon, yet still 
radiant with the everlasting light that its stars gave forth ages before the world 
was, it hung in the midnight sky just over the churchyard where Don Ricardo 
slept, and pointed upward to God. 

** Let’s go round to his quarters 2 moment,” said Henry. ‘“ The outer door 
was left unlocked this afternoon, and somebody may take a notion to steal some- 
thing. [You'll have plenty of time to reach the Mole.” 

Our boat had orders that night to wait till we came, and as the house where the 
Don had lived wasn’t much out of our way, we went. ; 

There’s a sort of irregular, three-cornered plaza in the lower town. I don’t 
remember its name. Perhaps it has none. Four or five streets make it in uniting 
and crossing each other. It’s the only open space in the city of that especial shape, 
however, and is near Cochrane-street. There is along two-story building on one 
side of it, that has a balcony or open verandah running the entire length of its front, 
on a level with the floor of the second story. Its projecting width is some seven 
feet, about that of the sidewalk below it. At each enda staircase, set against the 
wall, goes from the sidewalk to the balcony. These staircases are about four feet 
wide, and are set sloping towards each other. Nearer each other at the top, I mean, 
than they are at the bottom. Convergent. One word would have told 
what two sentences didn’t. The ground floor is cut up into eight or ten 
retail shops, each one the width of an ordinary house, and forty or forty-five 
feet deep. The second story has as many suites of rooms as there are shops 
below. There are three rooms in each suite; the front one lighted from the 
baleony, the seeond and third by windows in the rgof. These rooms communicate 
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with the balcony only, each suite being isolated from its neighbonr, and the only 
way to reach them from the street is by the outside stairways and the verandah. 
Just remember how thisis, so that you can understand what I tell you. 

We walked slowly along, and stopped on our way at the English club house to 
get some brandy and cigars. We hadn’t felt like either drinking or smoking be- 
fore during the evening, but the mental and physical fatigue of the day began to 
tell. We talked with the manager, Whip (I wonder whether he’s still in exis- 
tence, what he did in the bombardment, and whether he’ll remember me when 
he sees this !), lighted our cigars at one of the tiny braseros of burning charcoal 
_ stood on the bar, came out into the moonlight and walked on towards the 
plaza. 

We came into the plaza in such a direction that the house where Don Ricardo 
had lived was directly before us. To reach either of the staircases leading to the 
balcony it was necessary to make adetour either to the right or left. The moon- 
light fell full on the space of the building, but just as we entered the open space 
a cloud dimmed and almost quenched it. The stairs on the left were a little 
nearer to us than the others, (we had come down on the left-hand side of the street 
from Cochrane) so turning that way, Caldwell leading, we traversed one side of 
- triangle, and began to go up the stairway. Caldwell first, I next, and Page 

t. 

Henry’s head was just above the level of the floor of the balcony, when he 
stopped and looked intently forward. I was two or three stairs below him, and 
stopped when he did. He looked ahead, put his left hand back with a gesture of 
warning, and then said, “ For heaven’s sake, doctor, look!’ . 

I passed yp by his side. Page followed. We three stood together, on the same 
step of the stairway. 

. The moon shone out with renewed brilliancy, and there, leaning against a 


-stanchion of the verandah rail not a dozen yards from us, and looking down into 


the plaza, dressed in his old-time wear, standing in his old familiar attitude, was 
Don Ricardo! Dead—buried fathom deep in red clay—and here! 

As we stood the figure turned. The moonlight fell across its face, showing it 
white and ghastly and still. Then with slow and noiseless steps it entered the open 
door of Don Ricardo’s quarters. 

The little plaza was silent. From a distance came the sound of the foot-fall 
of some vigilante walking his beat, the bark of vagrant dogs, the deadened roar of 
the surf on the beach of the bay. 

We looked at each other, turned, went down the stairs, then took counsel. 

Regarding the right of a man, alive or dead, to enter his lodgings, there can be 
no doubt. The question is one of ability merely. To the best of our knowledge 
in the case of the Don, this ability had no existence. 

Caldwell went along the sidewalk to the right hand staircase. Page took up 
@ position in the road that enabled him to command a view of the verandah from 
end to end, and I began to re-ascend the stairs on the left. Henry and I reached 
the verandah at the same time, and walked towards each other and the door where 
the figure had disappeared. 

The front room was vacant of everything but its ordinary furniture. The 
chairs stood in their usual places. Books, instruments, and papers lay undisturbed 
on the large table in the centre of the floor. Caldwell lighted a match, and with 
it the standing gas-light on the table. Every portion of the room was visible then, 
and no living beings were in it but ourselves. Walking out on the balcony I 
called to Page, and he came up. 


The door of the middle room was closed but not locked. We opened it and 
went in. 
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Don Ricardo had used this second room for a work-place. Drawing boards, 
surveying implements, and two or three chairs were its only contents. 

The back room door was shut. Lighting the gas in the working room we opened | 
it cautiously. 

A draft of air blew towards us, and the gas-jet in the second room fluttered 
and flapped and nearly went out. Closing the door quickly, Caldwell scraped a 
match on the heel of his boot and ignited the gas at the bracket on the wall at. 
the head of the bed. 

The sky-light was open. Left so by the undertaker’s attendants to ventilate 
the room, about which the odour of chlorine still lingered from the disinfecting 
agents used after the Don’s death. The blank wall checked our further progress. 

The bed was stripped. We looked below it. We looked ia the movable 
closet or wardrobe standing on the right. We opened the drawers of the bureau 
on the other side of the room. We made a variety of absurd investigations into. 
every nook and corner—and found nothing. 

Page sat down and lighted a fresh cigar, offering one to Caldwell at the 
same time, and another to me. The smell of chlorine was unpleasant, and we 


- joined him insmoking. Thus far our search to understand the mystery ended in 


nothing more tangible. Ended in smoke. 
Sailors are almost always superstitious. Iam one myself, and I know of what I 
Things come to men who go down to the sea in ships and do business on 
the great waters that landsmen never dream of. Old salts believe in marvellous 
happenings because they must. Wouldn’t the testimony of a dozen witnesses, 
men of truth and honour, combining to tell how each and every one of them had 
seen me kill you or you kill me, send me or you to the gallows? Very good. 
I can bring you the attested oaths of a thousand men who have seen that em- 
bodiment of the terrible, the Shrouded Demon of the Sea ; who have found them- 
selves working away up and out on a yard-arm in some night of storm and dark- 
ness, side-by-side with something that wore the form and features of a shipmate 
dead, sewed in his hammock and launched overboard days before, with a thirty- 
two pound shot at his heels; who have seen a ship with everything set, manned 
by no mortal men, drive straight into the teeth of a gale and vanish, shadowy 
masts and spars going over the side of a ghostly bull, which rose and plunged and 
sunk, while groans and shrieks of men and women came over the surging sea to 
the ears of the horrified witnesses, and have had this drama of death three times 
repeated in their sight in an hour. Superstition is hardly the term to apply to 
this sort of thing. It’s simply a belief in facts as patent to the eyes of those who 
see them as are ordinary scenes of a city to a lounger in its streets. What’s the 
use of saying they can’t be, when they are? 

So two of us being of the sea, we sat, and smoked, and talked, of this appari- 
tion. If one of us had only seen it, the others might have doubted its reality, 
and attributed the whole thing to the fumes of Mr. Whip’s strong water acting 
on a system wearied with the toil of the day. But it had been seen by all three. 
And, as if to confirm its reality, the portrait of the Don, hanging on the wall directly 
beneath the skylight, parted its fastenings suddenly, as if unseen hands had cut 
the cords, and fell on the floor with a crash that shivered its heavy frame and 


tore the canvas from its stretcher. Fell at our feet—and the painted face, rent. 


from forehead to chin, looked up mournfully at us from the ruin. 

“ Let’s get out of this,” said Page. ‘I’m going aboard ship.” 

He threw his half-smoked cigar away, and went through the other rooms to. 
the balcony. I saw no reason for remaining, and went out after him. Caldwell 
turned off the gas in each room as he left it, and followed us. 
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We stopped at Whip’s again on our way to the Mole. I have great doubt of 
either the need or benefit of brandy under ordinary circumstances. But there’s 
probably no fact more firmly established than the one of there always being some 
especial reason why a drink should be taken. We had taken our first one that 
night to revive us. Page suggested the second to quiet our nerves; and Page 
being then and now.a man using but little stimulant, a suggestion of this sort 
from him carrying weight in consequence, and meaning something, we agreed 
to it. 

Two or three men had come into the club-house since our first call, and when 
we went up stairs the second time we heard them talking and laughing out in the 
moonlight, through the open door at the end of the central hall. There was a 
balcony there that overhung the water. 
ogee recognised their voices, and asked Whip to send our brandy out there 

us. 

Page knew one of the party, an old Scotchman, named McLerie, and Henry 
was evidently well known to all of them. They made room for us at the table 
where they were sitting. Presently the servant in attendance at the bar brought 
ut our decanter and glasses, and we all drank together. 

“What's ‘the matter with you there?’ said McLerie. ‘ Caldwell looks 
as if they had seen aghost. What has happened ?” 

Then Page told him about what we had seen on the balcony, and how we 
looked through the rooms and found nothing, and wanted to know what he 
thought of it. 

‘“‘ Well,” said McLerie, after a pause of a few minutes, during which he 
emptied his glass and lighted a fresh cigar, ‘‘I think that whoever or whatever it — 
was you saw, went out of the third room, through the open skylight. I don’t 
believe there was anything unreal about the affair. You were all thinking of 
the Don ; there was somebody standing at hisdoor. The moonlight is uncertain 
at best. I haven’t the slightest doubt about there being a man there, but I am 
perfectly sure that it was a man, and no ghost. That's my idea. Page and the 
doctor know very well how easily an active man might mount on the bureau, cling 
to projections here and there in the wall of the room, and be out on the roof in 
less time than it took you to get there from the front door. I don’t believe in 
supernatural agency when I can account for a thing by ordinary rules.” 

We sat there and talked the matter over foralongtime. As usual, each one 
of the party had his own theory to advance and his own illustrations to tell. Whip 
was a remarkabley patient man with good customers, the summer night was short, 
and the bay below us began to reflect the first faint approach of sunrise before 
our conyersation ended. We had forgotten all about our boat. Caldwell had 
unwittingly far overstayed his promised time for returning home. But we knew 
our men didn’t care, and we trusted that the captain would find but little fault 
when he heard our reasons for delay, and Henry’s wife had undoubtedly gone to 
bed to sleep quietly till hecame. She was a very sensible woman. 

So we all got under weigh for the Mole. Caldwell and our new friends insisted 
on going down to see us safely off for theship. Our boat lay bumping gently 
every now and then against the lower stair of the landing. There was one man 
in her, fast asleep Page woke up and started after the rest of the crew. We 
all sat down on the long bench that runs along inside the railing on the pier, and 
waited for the crew to come. : 

Dos Reales had preferred camping out all that night to his usual lod sing-house, 
wherever that might be. So we judged, at least, for after the sound of several 
prolonged yawns, and a variety of scratchings and slippings of claws on the 
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wooden floor of the wharf had come to us from a little distance, he made his ap- 
pearance, walking sleepily towards us, through the morning twilight. He rubbed 
a ‘‘ good morning” against each one of us, and then sat down and opened his 
mouth for money for his breakfast. 

“You're too early, old fellow,” said I ; “there are no shops open yet. Lie 
down, sir !” 

After waiting a while, and looking wonderingly at the absence of his usual re- 
mittances, he appeared to think so too, and curled himself up at my feet to resume ~ 
his interrupted slumbers. 

The coming daylight came nearer. The lanterns on the Mole began to grow 
dim, and the chilly land breeze from the mountains to lessen in strength. 

‘Fhere was a steady footstep coming down the pier from the entrance gate. 

** There comes the coxswain,” said Page. ‘The crew are close behind him. 
Let’s get into the boat.” 

We were shaking hands with our shore friends, and saying “good bye,” when 
ee exclaimed : “‘McLerie! Look there!” We turned and looked up 
the Mole. 

The steady footsteps had ceased, but a figure stood about a dozen yards from 
us, shadowy and vague in the dim light, wearing the features and dress of the 
dead Don Ricardo—stood in his old familiar attitude, looking far out seaward, 
unconscious, apparently, of us or of anything else of earth. 

McLerie shrank back. 

** What do you think now ?” whispered Page. 

McLerie braced himself as if against some physical shock, waited a moment, 
and then exclaiming, “Man or ghost, I'll make it speak!” he started with a firm 
step towards the figure. 

But Dos Reales was too quick for him. With a bark of joyful greeting he sprang 
up and ran towards the apparition, satisfied that he ‘had at last found some one 
who would give him what he wanted. After his usual manner, he sat down close 
to the figure, and opened his mouth for the expected coins. 

The apparition burst intoa loud laugh. _ 

It was a twin-brother of Don Ricardo’s. The affair of the night before had 
been impromptu on his part. He had seen our heads above the upper step of 
the balcony stairs, and suspected what we thought, and resolved to carry out the 
delusion by doing exactly what McLerie surmised he had done—climbing rapidly 
out on the roof through the open skylight, and dislodging, or rather loosening, 
the nail that sustained the picture, as it gave him a momentary stand-point in 
its ascent. This morning he had merely walked out for fresh air. At the gate 
of the Mole he had heard our voices, and supposed them to be those of boatmen. 
Coming nearer, he had recognised us, and resolved to maintain the illusion of 
the balcony of the night before ; but Dos Reales interfered. 

The affair-didn’t lessen either Page’s belief or mine in ghosts, however. 
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EIGHT DAYS AT THEBES. 


T° the student of archeology, Egypt is perhaps the most interesting country in 
the world. Its recorded history dates back almost to the genesis of the race. 
Its hieroglyphics rehearse the annals of a mighty empire that flourished two thou- 
sand years before the Star of Bethlehem had arisen. When Syria was a waste, 
and Greece slept the sleep of barbarism, the Nile reflected the splendours of a 
civilisation hardly inferior to our own. Long before Plato dreamed, or Homer 
sang, the Priests of Isis unveiled the mysteries of science, and told the story of 
the immortality of the soul. Before the Parthenon was conceived, before the 
temple of Solomon was reared, the sculptors and painters of Thebes and Beni 
Hassan had taught the rudiments of plastic art. 

No other country has such a wealth of ruins. The traveller is overwhelmed 
by their number and magnitude. The Pyramids of Gezeh are only types of a 
vast system of colossal remains stretching from Alexandria to Wady Halfa. The 
banks of the river are literally strewn for hundreds of miles with the débris of 
the civilisation of the Pharaohs. The sides of the mountains are honeycombed with 
tombs ; forests of obelisks glitter in the mellow sunlight ; calm-eyed sphynxes 
greet the wanderer from a hundred storied sites; broken arches and crumbling 


_ columns crown innumerable eminences on the river’sshores. Ruins everywhere : 


at every curve and bend of the Nile; on every plain and rocky height; on the 
Delta and the desert ; from the shores of the sounding sea tothe cataracts. The 
spirit of the dead past haunts the mysterious river. It carries us back to the in- 
fancy of man. We are brought face to face with the people who built the 
Pyramids—who founded Thebes and Memphis. We walk the sacred corridors 
of the temples of the Pharaohs; we visit the burial places of extinct races ; 
we behold the products of their genius, the very implements with which they 
wrought. 

Philz is beautiful; Memphis is sadly picturesque ; Dendra is a memory to 
cling to the soul forever; the grottoes of Beni Hassan well repay the toils of 
travel ; the Pyramids are at once sublime and awe-inspiring ; but the crowning 
glory. of Egypt is Thebes. Shall I ever forget the eight days spent among its. 
ruins? The approach to it coming up the Nile is one of the most striking in the- 
East. The valley widens, the desert recedes, the mountains form themselves 
into a mighty amphitheatre opening toward the north. As we near the site of the 
** hundred-gated ” city, the majestic propylon of the Temple of Karnak is darkly 
outlined against the sky. Nearer still, and groups of sphynxes appear through: 
a grove of palms. A slight bend of the river, and Luxor with its obelisks, and 
columns, and statues of gods, and ruined temples, bursts upon the view. To the 
right are seen the Vocal Memnon, the palace and temples of the Pharaohs ; while 
on every side, for miles and miles, stretches the broad plain that enshrines the 
dust of Thebes. We leave our Nile boat, and under the escort of an army of 
donkey-boys, pay a hurried visit to the Temple of Luzor. Time has cruelly 
played the vandal with it. Of all the grandeur of the once glorious edifice only: 
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a few pillars and scarred walls remain. Near by stands a solitary obelisk, its 
brother having been sacrilegiously carried off to adorn a European capital. At the 
entrance of the temple area couple of colossal statues of Kamases the Second— 
broad-breasted fellows, measuring some ten feet from shoulder to shoulder. They 
are buried up to the bosom in sand, and the scars of over thirty centuries are written 
on their stony brows. Passing through the propylon, with its massive walls com- 
pletely covered with hieroglyphics, we enter the portico with its fourteen lofty 
pillars looking down on heaps of ruins and Arabs huts. Scattered about are 
several statues of cat-headed deities, fragments of walls and columns, and the 
remains of the body of the temple. Luxor was the fourth in size of the temples 
of Thebes, and was probably connected by an avenue of sphynxes with the 
temple of Karnac, two miles distant. 

From Luxor to the Tombs of the Kings. A sail across the river, we land 
on the western shore, under the shadow of the Memnonium in the gray of the 
early dawn. We are in our saddles before sunrise, and canter briskly, donkey- 
back, under the inspiration of the cool morning air. For some two miles we 
pass over a level and fertile plain, the supposed site of the western section of 
the great city. Then we come upona barren waste thickly strewn with mummy- 
pits, which continue to the base of the mountain, running parallel with the 
river. Here we enter a deep and narrow defile, surrounded by high and over- 
hanging cliffs of calcareous rocks. The road is narrow, and frequently inter- 
rupted by immense boulders. Nothing can exceed the barrenness of the scenery. 
Not a speck of green—not a blade of grass, or shrub, or wild flower relieves the 
dreary waste. After traversing this road for five or six miles—the same road 
over which a long line of Pharaohs were borne to their last abode—we enter a 
secluded valley in the mountains—a veritable “‘ Valley of Death.” Our guide 
suddenly pauses, and gives the signal to dismount. At first we can discern 
nothing, but a closer scrutiny reveals a small excavation in the side of the 
hill. This we enter, and in ten seconds find ourselves in the tomb of one 
of the earliest and greatest of the Pharaohs—that discovered by Belzoni. Our 
guide lights his torches, and we grope our way down a flight of steps, with 
@ perpendicular descent of twenty-four feet to the first landing. The great 
tomb is three hundred and twenty feet long, with a perpendicular depth of 
one hundred and eighty feet. It contains fourteen chambers, all inscribed 
with hieroglyphics and sculptures. The entrance hall is twenty-seven feet 
long and twenty feet broad, richly decorated with images of gods and goddesses, 
and sacred fish, and birds, and reptiles. It opens into another chamber twenty- 
eight by twenty-five feet, with figures in outline looking as fresh and vivid as 
if executed but yesterday. The touch of the painter’s brush, the mark of the 
sculptor’s chisel, are still there. Another long descent—a magnificent corridor 
—another long staircase, and we are ushered into an apartment twenty-four by 
thirteen feet. Here, as in the preceding one, the walls and ceilings are covered 
with paintings and sculpture—the colours growing brighter and fresher as we 
advance. The artist inducts us to the mysteries of the nether world. Now 
the deceased king is ushered into the presence of Osiris, the “ judge of the 
dead”; now immense serpents, with human legs and celestial crowns on their 
heads, are receiving the homage of devoted worshippers ; now troops of genii 
are flitting about the Elysian abodes; now owl and cat, and hawk and croco- 
dile, and ape-headed gods are sitting in all the dignity of full-fledged divinities. 
Farther on still, and we come to a hall twenty-seven by twenty-six feet, sup- 


ported by two rows of pillars terminated by a large saloon with vaulted roof. 


This latter is thirty-two feet in length by twenty-seven feet in breadth, from 
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which open several other chambers. In the centre of the great saloon Bel- 
zoni found the beautiful Sarcophagus of King Osiris. And this immense tomb, 
which it takes hours to explore, was wrought out of the solid rock ! 

I cannot pause to give the details of the wonderful sculptures and still more 
wonderful paintings of this tomb. In one of the rooms is a representation of 
four different peoples contrasting widely in dress and colour and cast of counte- 
nance. These are supposed to represent the great divisions of mankind, among 
them the negro. So little has the latter changed during a period of over 
3,000 years, that an ‘‘ American citizen of African descent” might recognise 
his portrait among the figures of this group. What, then, becomes of the 
pretty theory of those ethnologists who insist that the difference in colour and 
feature between the white and black is referable to the influence of time and 
climate? If the lapse of over 3,200 years (for the occupant of this tomb 
ascended the throne 1,385 years before Christ) has sufficed to effect no per- 
ceptible physical difference in the Ethiop, surely the remaining less than 3,000 
years of man’s biblically-recorded histery cannot have produced so great dis- 
parity between white and black! One of the chambers of the great tomb is 
unfinished. The positions of the figures are given by the artist, but the colour- 
ing is not put on. What great event—what sudden calamity—prevented the 
completion of the task? You have entered the studio of an artist during his 
temporary absence from his work. Hialf-finished sketches are lying about ; 
rough designs are scattered hither and thither; the paint is hardly dry upon the 
canvas at which he wrought; a multitude of outlines and shadows—of faintly 
dawning perspective and sombre background are visible. So here: the artist 
seems to have just left his work. Profiles of gods and goddesses—sketches of 
kings, and apes, andowls, and hawks, and genii, are seen on walls and ceilings. 
You cannot realise that these profiles were drawn—that these half-filled 
sketches were executed—that these brilliantly tinted figures were wrought, 
over thirty centuries ago. 

The next tomb we visit—that of Rameses the Third (called the ‘ Harper’s 
Tomb”)—is equally interesting, though not so rich in painting and sculpture. 
Its total length is four hundred and five feet, with a perpendicular descent of 
thirty-one feet. Here the wondering traveller obtains a glimpse of the 
manners and customs of the ancient Thebans. We enter a small room on 
whose walls the mysteries of the Egyptian kitchen are revealed. An ox is 
being slain ; a man is filling a cauldron with the joints of the slaughtered beast ; 
another is blowing the fire with the bellows; another is pounding something in 
a mortar ; another is chopping meat into mince; another is making pastry ; 
another is kneading dough. Farther on is a room whose walls are covered with 
paintings of furniture. There are chairs and sofas of elegant forms and richly 
ornamented ; couches of seductive pattern, porcelain pottery, copper utensils, 
baskets of graceful shapes, mirrors and toilet articles, basins and ewers, and all 
the paraphernalia of stylish household furniture. Nothing I have seen in this 
strange land amazed me more than these latter. They prove the old Egyptians 
to have been versed in the elegant arts—to have known a degree of refinement 
in their private life indicating a high type of civilisation. 

Is there any thing ‘‘ new under the sun?” How much have we advanced in 
the practical or elegant arts beyond the busy-bodies of ancient Thebes? Glass- 
blowing was practised in the reign of Osirtasen over 3,800 years ago, and the 
form of the blow-pipe and the bottle differed little from that of our own day. 
The same kind of plough was used in Egypt thirty centuries ago as is. used to- 
day. The bastinado was the mode of punishment for minor offences in the time 
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of Joseph as it is in this year of grace 1868; while then as now, hanging was 
the penalty for capital crimes. There is good reason to believe that the use of 
gunpowder was known in the days of the earlier Pharaohs. Anvils and black- 
smiths’ bellows, almost precisely like those seen in a country smithy, are depicted 
on the walls of the grottoes of Beni Hassan. The germ of the Doric Column 
may be traced among the oldest relics of Egyptian art, and the Arch is older 
than Sesostris. The Thebans amused themselves with the game of draughts, 
and their athletes and jugglers performed some of the same feats {with which 
the music halls of our day astonish metropolitan audiences. The harp, guitar, 
lyre, drum and bugle are as old as the Pyramids; Theban artisans knew how 


to anneal and solder metals; and Theban poulterers understood the art of | 


hatching eggs by artificial means. Looking-glasses adorned ladies’ boudoirs 
long before Moses was found among the bulrushes, and pins and needles, and 
combs and fancy jewellery were as indispensable to the dear sex in the days of 
Rameses as in the days of Victoria. 

I visited in succession twelve of these wonderful tombs. The same sculp- 
tures—the same rich paintings—the same splendid halls—the same vaulted 
roof—the same interminable processions of gods and goddesses, sacred animals 
and brute-headed divinities characterise each. The eye wearies and the brain 
reels with the succession of strange scenes. You feel as if you were in a new 
world—a weird, subterranean world. Were these tombs intended only for the 
receptacles of the dead Pharaohs? Was all this lavishment of means—all this 
struggling for brilliant effects—or mo other purpose than that ofenshrining amummy? 
Was this rich product of Art, which it took the life-time of a monarch to rear, 
to be ignobly sealed the moment he closed his puny eyes in death? I cannot 
believe it. I must believe, rather, that the tombs had other purposes—purposes 
connected in some manner with religious rites—perhaps with the horrid ‘‘ mys- 
teries”” which form so essential a part of the Egyptian religion. I recall the 
description of them given by Ezekiel: ‘‘ Then he said unto me: ‘Son of man 
dig in the wall ;’ and when I had digged in the wall, behold a door. And he 
said unto me: ‘ Go in and see the abominable things that they do there. And 
so I went in, and saw and beheld every form of creeping thing and abominable 
0 and all the idols of the house of Israel portrayed upon the walls around 
about.” 

Our next visit is to the tombs of the Priests and People, on the western side 
of the desert mountain. Like those of the kings, they are cut out of the solid 
rock, The largest, that of Asseseef, covers an area of over one acre. The 
sculptures and paintings of many of them are of absorbing interest. In one we 
find cabinet-makers and carpenters at work. One person is hewing a piece of 
timber ; another is working on a sofa ; another is chiselling out a sphinx ; another 
is putting a piece of furniture together ; and another is engaged in manufacturing 
glassware; while a group of swarthy workmen are making bricks. Here is the 
interior of the house of a wealthy Egyptian. A lady is making a call. A ser- 
vant offers her some wine ; a black slave stands near witha ‘plate in her hand; 
while several musicians are entertaining her with what were, doubtless, airs from 


the last opera. Let me give you an idea of how a Theban woman of fashion 


dressed. She wore a petticoat or gown, secured at the waist by a coloured sash, 


or by straps over the shoulders. Above this was a large loose robe, made of the ' 


finest linen, with full sleeves, tied in front, below the breast. The gown was of 
richly coloured stuff, presenting a variety of patterns. Her dainty feet were 


encased in sandals, prettily worked, and turned up at the toes. Occasionally 


she indulged in the extravagance of shoes or boots. Her hair was worn long 
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and plaited; the back part consisted of a number of strings of hair, reaching to 
the bottom of the shoulder blades, while on each side other strings descended over 
the breast. An ornamented fillet encircled the head, and the strings of hair at 
the sides were separated and secured with a comb. From her ears hung large 
round single hoops of gold; sometimes an asp, whose body was of gold, set with 
precious stones, was worn. She had all the passion for finger jewellery of her 
modern sister. Sometimes two or three rings were worn on the same finger, 
while occasionally she indulged in the superfluous feminine extravagance of a ring 
on the thumb! So you see the sex is much the same, past and present, the 
world over. 

The tombs upon which the upper ten thousand of Thebes so much prided 
themselves, are now occupied as cow and donkey stables, and huts, by the miser- 
able Arabs with which the neighbourhood is infested. As the traveller wanders 
about from sepulchre to sepulchre, he is dogged by a squad of vagabonds, with 
arms and hands and feet and heads of mummies, whom they have sacrilegiously 
unearthed,” imploring him to buy these grim relics. I purchased a head for 
three piastres, while the delicate hands of a Theban belle were offered me for an 
equal sum. Our cook bought a whole mummy, coffin and all, for six piastres, to 
be taken to Alexandria as a present to his children. The reader must do his 
own moralising. 

After spending three days among the tombs of the great, I was desirous of 
looking in upon the “pits” of the more ignoble dead. My guide led me by a 
narrow path, thickly strewn with fragments of mummies—hands, feet, legs, arms, 
trunks, scattered about in charming confusion—to a small opening in the side of 
the mountain. Through this I was compelled to crawl, some fifteen or twenty 
feet, to a larger opening. Lighting a torch, we continued our way until we came 
to a chamber filled with human mummies, piled one upon the other, to a depth of 
I know not how many feet. Walking remorselessly over this horrid pavement, 
we came to another chamber, similarly filled ; then another and another, tenanted 
by the same ghastly denizens. Sometimes I would sink to my knees into this 
mass of withered human carrion; sometimes my cruel heel would unwittingly 
crnsh in a grinning face, or “‘ go through” a mass of blackened bowels. There 
they lay, pellmell, a dozen deep, some headless, some sitting half upright, leering 
at vacancy, some lying helplessly with face downward, some with feet uppermost. 
There was one huge fellow, looking as if he might have been an extinct prize- 
fighter, minus a head, who measured over six feet from neck to heel. We turned 
him over, laid open his poor chest, and left him to his fate. I did not take the 
census of this motley congregation, but there must have been several hundred in a 
single ‘‘ pit.” Sir Gardener Wilkinson estimates that there are nine millions of 
mummies in the mountains about Thebes. 

“To this complexion hath it come at last.” This reeking mass was once 
warm with life. Each had its little world in which it hoped and wrestled. Each 
strutted its brief hour upon the great stage, and thought that hour the pivot-point 
upon which the world’s destiny would turn evermore. There were strifes and 
bickerings and heartaches ; there were rivalries and cliques and cabals and petty 
warfares then. a 

From the mummy-pits to the Memnonium, the temple-palace of Sesostris. 
It is imposing even in its wreck. Its l.fty columns, crowned with capital and 
cornice, stand erect as in the days of its prime. It is approached by an avenue 
of sphynxes, terminating in a splendid propylon, richly covered with sculptures, 
commemorative of the triumph of the monarch whose name it bears. Near its 
entrance are the remains of a colossal statue of Sesostris, hewn out of a single 
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block of granite, measuring twenty-three feet across the breast, and weighmg 
eight hundred and eighty-seven tons! This enormous colossus was hurled from 
its pedestal by the fury of Cambyses, and broken into fragments. 

But splendid as is this temple, it is puny in comparison with that of Medee- 
net Habou, half a mile to the south. I cannot describe it at length. Passing 
the pylon, you enter a court, one hundred and ten by one hundred and thirteen 
feet, having on the one side a row of Osiride pillars, and on the other, eight 
similar columns, with bell-formed capitals, representing the full-blown lotus. 
Then follows the principal pylon, or gateway, surmounted by a row of sitting 
apes, the emblems of the god Thoth, which leads into the grand court. It 
measures one hundred and twenty-three by one hundred and thirty-three feet, 
and is surrounded by a peristyle, whose east and west sides are supported by 
five massive columns, the south by a row of eight pillars, and the north by a 
similar number. Behind is a superb corridor of circular columns, each with a 
circumference of twenty-three feet, and a height of twenty-four feet. These 
pillars are richly coloured, and present an appearance the most magnificent of 
which the imagination can conceive. The walls of this court are covered with 
sculpture, illustrating the Pharoah to whom the temple was dedicated. In one 
place he is represented as sitting in his car, while a heap of hands (those of his 
vanquished enemies) are placed before him, which an officer counts, while a 
scribe notes down the numbers. In another place he is returning from the wars. 
A long procession of captives, with pinioned arms, are marching beside and 
before him, while three of the number are bound to the axle of his chariot. 

There are three other smaller temples on the western side of the river, two 
of which I visited, but which I cannot stop to describe. Indeed, the whole 
vast plain is one field of ruin. Columns and colossii, syhynxes and towers, rear 
their giant forms above the waste of sand as far as the eye can see. Wherever 
the traveller wanders, the same wrecks of the past arrest his progress. Some 
are barely visible above the sand, while others stand out clear and dauntless, as 
if defying the might of Time. 

A short ride across the [plain brings us vis-a-vis with the Vocal Memnon. 
There he sits, calm and stoical, as he sat when the sages of Greece and Rome 
came to do him homage, and listen to his greetings of the morning sun. He 
has long since, however, given up singing as a profession, and sends forth no 
welcome to the blushing Aurora as she kisses his weather-beaten brow. This 
modest veteran is hewn out of a single block of granite, and measures in his 
sitting posture some forty-seven feet in height. His face is sadly battered ; he 
has lost his nose and left: ear ; his chest is quite gone, and the poor fellow looks 
shabby and woe-begone generally. An Arab boy climbed up his back and tried 
to imitate his “ tricks upon travellers” by striking a “ musical stone.” But it 
was a poor imitation, and I left him with a strong conviction that his talents as 
an artist had been slightly exaggerated by Herodotus and his wonder-loving 
historians. Near by sits his ‘‘ big brother,” equally herculean, equally storm- 
beaten, but not distinguished in the musical line. 

But the greatest marvel of ancient Thebes is yet to be seen. Of all the 
ruined temples of Egypt—of all the ruined wonders of the earth—Karnak, 
on the east side sof the river, is the most impressive. No description, 
no plan, no diagram, can give expression to its vastness. Itis approached 
from Luxor by an avenue of two hundred sphynxes, terminating at the 
outer gateway of the temple. They are all headless now, but the 
pedestals remain to tell the glory of the past. There are three other 
approaches, all by similar lines of sphynxes, all with immense propylii, all 
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terminated by vast courts and colonnades. The walls of the principal gateway 
are twenty-seven feet thick, while the towers have almost the proportions of 
pyramids. A forest of towers and pillars and crumbling walls darken the 
heavens on every side. Entering the great hall the traveller is lost in 
wonder. This edifice measures one hundred and seventy-six by three hundred 
and twenty-nine feet, and is supported by a central avenue of twelve massive 
columns sixty-six feet high without the pedestal and abacus, and twelve feet in 
diameter. To this are added one hundred and twenty-two columns, each forty- 
one feet high and twenty-seven and a-half feet in circumference. Beyond this 
are four lofty obelisks ; then the sanctuary of polished granite, the walls richly 
sculptured and the ceiling studded with stars.~ Farther on another colonnade 
—another portico, another avenue of sphynxes—another magnificent propylon. 

The body of the temple proper was twelve hundred feet long, and four 
hundred and twenty feet broad, while the entire field of ruins comprises a mile 
in diameter. Imagine a space equal to that occupied by Brighton, all devoted 
to a single temple and its approaches ; imagine two lines of colossal sphynxes 
extending half a mile from each of its four sides ; imagine each of these lines 
terminating in immense towers; imagine endless groups of sculptured gods and 
goddesses, lining every avenue and approach ; imagine colossii of pure marble 
and polished granite guarding every gateway—obelisks shooting upwards into 
the blue sky, towers rising in every direction ; imagine the stately processions of 
priests, the myriads of devout worshippers that thronged its courts—the 
imposing pageants without, the darker mysteries within ; imagine the great city 
in the days of its glory—its streets thronged with gay denizens—the river 
swarming with busy life—the whole world looking on with awe and wonder ; 
bs all this, and you will have some faint conception of Karnak—and of 
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A WINTER IN ROME. 
; Nov. 17, 1870. 
EHOLD us established chez nous. After seven months of hotels and 
pensions, we are monarchs of all we survey, and can have what we like to 
eat. Moreover, we can eat it in our worst dresses, or in no dresses at all if we 
prefer, and at the hour which seems best to us, individually or collectively. We 
can command that fires should be lighted, that windows shall be opened, that 
furniture shall be whisked about, that photographs shall be pinned up, that 
feasts shall be prepared for our friends. We can change the baker every day; 
we can havea dog. In fact, there is nothing which we cannot do. If we like, 
we can even drop candle-grease over all the best chairs. To be sure, we 
shall have to pay for that; but what is money compared to liberty! That. 
is it, in one word,—we are free. We no longer board, we live. We can be 
hospitable, generous, large-handed. We can call in beggars, and give them 
crusts. 

Oh, how our hearts expand, how our spirits mount, as we reflect on all these 
things! Blessed be the man who invented apartments! Without him, where 
should we now be? In some one else’s house, with trunks and shawl-straps 
round us, with feeding-times, not dinners, and other wretches sitting round the 
board, boring us as we bore them. Itis past now. Let us speak of it no 
more. 

We have looked at many apartments, in many streets, and up many flights of 
stairs, Some were too dear, some were too dark, some were too musty. There 
did not seem to bea really perfect apartment in all Rome, until one day we 


drove into this great sunny square, and spied a modest card, with these words 
printed on it :— 


APARTIMENTE MOBILIATO. PRIMO PIANO. 

*‘ Geraldine,” I cried, ‘‘ this is the place for us! Poke the man in the back, 
and tell him to stop.” 

We got out and surveyed the scene. 

** There seems to be a cook-shop underneath,” objected Geraldine. 

“ Now, my dear, don’t be fussy. You can’t have everything. It is a south- 
west corner, and a most respectable quarter of the town. Besides, an osteria 
con cucina is not a cook-shop.” 

So we mounted to the first floor. Two green wooden doors, each with a 
piece of curtain-cord hanging out of a hole in the middle of it, presented them- 
selves to our view. We chose the thickest cord, and rang. A sound as of 


many bolts ensued ; and then a handsome Roman face smiled at us from the © 


darkness, and we entered. When one first enters an apartment, bent on 
business, there comes over one a sense of confusion, which deprives all but the 
greatest and calmest minds of any power of judging of the merits of the rooms 
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as such. Two, or even three, women issue from as many corners, and fly to 
open the windows, all talking Italian very fast. The windows open, they 
proceed to open the doors also in great haste. Then ensues a lively gale of 
wind, which blows the long curtains @bout, and makes the table-cloths wave 
wildly. You endeavour to seek a shelt@Jed corner; but there is no such thing 
to be found. Each of the three wo beckons you to’ regard this or that 
beautiful object. 

“ Signora, regard! what a sofa! My God, what a sofa!” 

* Signora, feel but of this bed. It is new this year. Ah, signora, how one 
would sleep in this bed !”’ 

“« Signora, behold the kitchen ! My God, what an array of pans!” 

A stoic might keep an even mind under such circumstances. I acknowledge 
that I cannot. 

Besides, they are so wheedling, these dear Italians! At every fresh lie, you 
want to fall upon their necks and kiss them. Who would not rather be cheated 
by them than served honestly and grimly by any other people? So, when they 
say that the sun shines all day on the north side of a house, we believe them 
for a moment, and then laugh with them at the joke. They like to be found 
out, the dear things ! 

As I was saying, we went in, and the whole apartment began to whirl round, 
as it were. However, by setting our teeth firmly, we got an idea that these 
were just the rooms we wanted. Where they were in relation to each other, or 
to the front door, we knew not; but there did seem to be a dining-room, a 
parlour, two bedrooms of great size, and unending back rooms and kitchens 
strewed round in a confused manner. There was also a black cat. 

“ Well, what do you think ?” I said. 

“Oh! it is just as you choose,” said Geraldine, who never commits herself, 

Then I turned to the servant, prepared for the great battle. 

‘« What is the price ?” I said. 

‘* Three hundred and fifty francs a month.” 

I wish those who know me only as I appear at home could have seen me 
then. Geraldine afterwards confessed that I was superb. I shrugged my 
shoulders slowly, but not scornfully, more in sorrow than anger, and said, in my 
most mellifluous Italian, something like this :— 

“ Ah! I fear it is too much for me. The apartment pleases me, but—it sor- 
rows me not to take it—there is a beautiful sun—but I cannot, truly, I cannot.” 
And I turn to go, with one regretful glance round the room. 

** Signora, I will call the landlady.” 

“ Tt is not worth the pains,” I reply. 

“Wait but a moment, signora. She is near ;” andthe woman starts. 

“Well, go to seek her. But say that I have gone to speak with a third 
signora ; and that perhaps we could give three hundred francs,” 

‘Yes, signora. Ah, howI should love to serve you! The English please 
me so much.” 

Then we depart, blown forth by a friendly gust. All the women, and several 
unknown beings, who spring, like French mobs, from the pavement, showering 
blessings on our heads as we go down the stairs, and cry, A riverderla ! a river- 
derla!’’ which means, “ May we see you again! may we see you again!” 

When we got back to our pension, we described to Sophia in glowing terms the 
beauties of Numero Due, Piazza (let us call it Piazza Giddigaddi); and she 
agreed to go and see for herself in the morning. 

The padrona was there when we went for this final and all-important inspection ; 
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@ small woman, with grey curls, and a most impressive tremulous purple topknot in 
her bonnet. I could not decide, in the first moments of polite enthusiasms, 


whether she had had a stroke of paralysis, or whether she was a very foxy old 


lady, with whom no foreigner could cope. Since then, we have decided in 
favour of the first supposition. Once more all the windows and doors were 
opened, and we were called upon to observe how beautiful, how clean, how gay, 
every thing was. 

‘“*Ts it a warm apartment ?” I asked in the first lull. 

“Warm? My God! warm? Signora, an English lady who was here sat all 
winter in this balcony, but never without an umbrella, such was the heat.” 

‘* And is it healthy ? Did any one ever have the fever here ?” 

‘“‘ The fever! Assunta, dost thou hear what the signora says? Why, a lady 
came here not able to walk, and went away strong and well, so healthy is it ! 
Fever! My God, my God!” . 

What could I say more on either of these subjects? My next point of attack 
was Assunta, the donna di facenda, that is, the woman whom you find attached 
to the apartment ; and whom you keep, if you like, to be your servant, paying 
her so many francs a month. According to the padrona, this particular one was, 
on the whole, the most accomplished and absolutely faultless donna ever seen in 
Rome. Could she cook? Cook! not only in the Roman manner, but also in 
the English ; yea, she could make a true beestek. A beestek with much blood ? 
Ah! most bloody, dripping with gore, a true beestek Inglese. We did not pay 
much heed to this, but were moved subsequently by a written recommendation 
from an English lady, and engaged her as cook, chambermaid, waiter, bootblack, 
errand-boy, guide, philosopher, and friend, at thirty-five francs a month. 

Let me explain why in Rome one woman, with only two hands and two feet, 
can be all these thiugs at the same time. It is simply because there is no 
running up and down stairs. A long vista of rooms, all on a level, behold an 
apartment! The door-bell rings on the same floor, two inches from the kitchen ; 
and, even when we are in our bedrooms, the servant has but to walk through a 
door to call us. Nothing can be simpler than household work under such a 
happy conjunction of circumstances : and consequently one woman does, without 
dreaming that she is overworked, what three complaining English servants would not 
accomplish so well. Much as I love my native land, and I do really love it much, 
I am forced to say that there are many daily annoyances in its system of living 
which the Continent knows not. That is one reason why we expatriate ourselves 
so easily, I think. 

I wished I could not speak Italian, even as badly as I do, when the moment 
came for arranging prices with the old lady. 

. is three hundred francs, then,” I began, as if the matter were already 
settled. 

Then came a long talk, which I will not detail. I stuck to it that three 
hundred francs was all that we could give, not because the apartment was not 
most beautiful, but because we could not afford more. This is the best tone to 
take, as it gives them all they want, an opportunity to come down. If you sa 
plainly and brutally, ‘ Nonsense! it is much too dear. I shall pay no suc 
price,” you only enrage them. Of course, with coachmen and such persons, you 
have to do so occasionally ; but with shopmen, and the better classes, you should 
be grieved at your inability, not angry at their pretences, So, in the gentlest 
way, I lamented our difference of opinion, and said I could not pay three hundred 


and twenty-five, or even three hundred and twelve. This was the way the old 
lady gave in. 
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“Oh, the English!” she murmured, as if to herself, “are they a singular 
nation? Twelve francs! Are they singular? my God, are they singular? Ah, 
but such lovely faces, so sympathetic, it would be a consolation to have suck 
faces. And no children,—signora, when will you come ?” 

So the matter was arranged. There were further parleys about the contract, 
which she did not want to have made in writing at all; but I mildly insisted on 
having it sent to our kind friend and banker for inspection before signing it; and 
then I equally insisted on having an inventory of the furniture and silver and 
linen, and left, having gained all my points without any violence, by the kind of 
resistance a feather-bed opposes. To think of my having turned into an Italian 
feather-bed ! 

I ought to mention that we made many inquiries about the house and the land- 
lord the day before, and that the general result was most assuring. However the 
winter may turn out, we have taken every precaution in our power to make it 
smooth and pleasant. 

We moved in last night. A Roman lamp—yes, a tall brass Roman lamp, with 
danglers—was burning in the dining-room,—actually burning with a wick. What 
® welcome to our new home! 

“ Sophia,” I said, as we*sat down in the cosy parlour, “something dreadful 
must be the matter with this apartment. Sooner or later, we shall discover 
what it is. Reflect, we are up ouly one flight. We are atacorner. We have 
much sun. The furniture is good. The rent is moderate. It is borne in on me 
that something must be the matter—something serious and horrible.” 

“ Perhaps it is the smell in your room,” said Sophia. 

“The what?” I cried. 

“The smell in your room. Didn’t you notice it? It isin the dining-room too ; 
but it is the strongest in your room.” 

“Sophia,” I wailed, ‘‘ what do you mean? A smell, and you never told me! 
I would not have believed it of you. What kind of a smell?” 

** Well,”’ said Sophia, “‘ it may be the cookshop underneath, or it may bea rat ; 
but I think it is general mustiness. I presumed you had a nose, and so said 
nothing.’ 

When Sophia is discouraging, I suppose she is more thoroughly and hopelessly 
so than any woman now living. 

With a leaden weight at my heart, Iran to my room, and sniffed eagerly. Yes, 
there was a smell,—a faint, strange, uncanny smell. 

‘Well, it isn’t drains, at any rate,” I said, coming back. 

‘No, it isn’t drains,” said Sophia. 

** But what is it, then ?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Sophia, 

Here the matter dropped. I tried to be cheerful, and joined in the fun of 
putting up photographs, and other small objects of bigotry and virtue. We laughed 
a great deal, and squabbled violently as to where the things should go. Any one 
looking in would have said, ‘‘ What a pleasant room! What happy faces ! What 
larks these three women have together!” It may have been true of Geraldine 
and Sophia ; but there was one spirit there that was shrouded in gloom, though 
the brave face smiled and the tongue wagged. 

At length we went to bed. That was last night. They may have slept, I only 
lay awake and suffered. Was there a smell, or was there not? I could not make 
up my mind. I spent my night sniffing the breeze. The windows rattled too, 
and carriages tore by, and men sang long, loud songs. 

We had chosen to be in a noisy, lively part of Rome, rather than in a dull 
English street ; but now I began think that it might be a trifle too gav a spot to 
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spend one’s whole time, nights as well as days,in. In short, my night was nota 
success. 

This morning, as we breakfasted, I had what we speak of among ourselves as a 
scintillation, Allin a moment I saw why the apartment was only three hundred 
_ francs. There was no entry. 

_ Any one coming to see us would have to plunge directly into the dining-room, 
go through it, and then be admitted into the parlour. Nor was this all. In 
order to bring the dinner from the kitchen, it was necessary to go through my 
bedroom. To be sure, the woman could go out of the back door into the public 
entry, and then in at the front door ; but that seemed rather a complicated and 
cooling method, to say nothing of possible bandits who would slip in when her 
back was turned. In the-case of the visitors, there was no alternative. 

I imparted my discovery to Sophia and Geraldine, and remarked that I would 
keep that room two months out of the four, and then we would change. 

‘Never !” said Sophia. ‘I will never sleep in that smell.” 

“Pooh! there is no smell,”’ I said, 

“Well,” broke in Geraldine, “it will be pleasant just as we are at dinner to 
have the bell ring, and three stately callers come in on us.” 

_ “Yes,” said I, “ it will do no good to say we are net at home; for they will 
then say ‘Ah! may we go into the parlour a moment, to write a little note for 
the ladies ?’ and then they will file by us, and we shall look perfectly uncon- 
scious.” 

Sophia only groaned. I now saw why, when one looks at an apartment, that 
frightful confusion at which I have spoken is produced. Here we were, three 
rather observing women, and not one of us had seen these two defects, all 
be to the arts of an old Italian woman. I felt as if I loved the nation 
ess, 

But, before I had time to take in the whole extent of our misfortune, my eye was 
attracted by a strange sight, and I made another discovery. Outside the window 
there rose toward heaven a column of thin blue smoke. That was the smell. In 
the eating-house below they of course kept up a constant fire ; and, having probably 
no chimney, the fumes were wafted out of their windows into ours. I imparted this 
scintillation to the company also. 

“ Well,” I added, “‘ fumesare filling. My mind is at ease, I will sleep and 
eat at the same time. It is not every one who can absorb nourishment all night 
long, and nothing to pay. What a beautiful invention is the osteria con 
cucina !” 

It is onions they’re frying now,” said S »phia. 

‘** Raven, you shall not damp my spirits. I insist upon being grateful and 
ha p ” 

What lovely balls we can give!” I went on. ‘ We can open all the 
rooms,—mine, the dining-room, the parlour, yours—and the company shall circu- 
late freely.” 

“ But the four beds ? ” said Geraldine. 

“‘ Oh, never mind the beds! I'll lie in one,” said Sophia, who does not appreciate 
society. 

It is so gay in the piazza, so crowded, so bright, and we have such a dear little 
fire here inside, I accept the drawbacks, and am contentissima. What if Sophia 
croaks, and Geraldine will not learn Italian. The fountain outside will send its 
graceful stream up against the blue sky just the same; the models will come 
along in their gay dresses, the people will shout and sing, the children and the 
dogs will play. Besides, Rome is always Rome. Not even the Pope, sulking in 
the Vatican, can alter that. 
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Monpay, Nov. 28. 

As this is to be an eminently practical record, which may serve to let people 
know for about how many francs a day they can live in this city, I shall take it 
up every Monday, and write what the experiences of the week have been. 
And I solemnly promise to put down failures as well as successes. I will not 
exaggerate in any important particular, or try to make things out any brighter 
or any darker than they really are. I trust that any one reading my account will 
be able to form an idea how, and for how much, three ladies can provide 
themselves with a comfortable house and comfortable food. Let me premise 
that we are not rich, and do not live extravagantly. Our parlour is 
wel; furnished and pretty ; but it is not large, and its clean, bright carpet 
is but of kidderminster. We are in a central and perfectly well- 
kno wn and respectable piazza, but there is no gorgeous porter in a 
laced hat at the entrance; and we cannot put on our cards Palazzo 
TLis, or Casa That. We have the good red wine of the country to drink, and 
good red beef and mutton which are not of the country, as far as the cooking goes, 
to eat. We have the best of coffee and sugar, and bread and butter, and milk 
and fruit; but we do not have peacocks’ brains or rare fungi, or Est-est-est 
wine. 

This being thus, I find that for the week that has just ended we have spent, 
including food, rent, fire, and wages, a little less than eight francs a day for each 

rson. 

Eight franes a day is not dear. I was surprised to find that so little had been 
spent, Moreover, I have no doubt that, if I were minded to seize a certain aged 
woman who lurks in corners of the kitchen and passages, I should discover be- 
neath her gaberdine rich and rare morsels, gobbets of meat, and sly cups of oil, 
given her by our dear Assunta. Far be it from me to do this, though. It would 
not make two frares difference in the week; and, for immemorial ages, this Latin 
race has preferred to take our things behind our back rather than ask for them 
before our faces. If they did so ask for them, surely they would have them. 
Then, why should they not equally have them in their own Latin way? Is it 
for me to overturn the customs of the Cesars ? 

We give Assunta a hundred francs at a time, and she buys every day what we 
want for that day. She says she pays for it; and every Monday morning she 
hands in, after breakfast, a long written account of her marketings. This I copy 
in English into my account-book, add it up, compare the two sums total, and 
generally make my brain whirl over it. Perhaps, just as we are leaving Rome 
in the spring, a thousand small accounts will spring at us on the very stairs, 
accounts that we had fondly believed paid at the time; but I think not. No, 
I have quite a little faith in our dear Ascunta. 

Her shrewd naivete is really refreshing. 

I wanted, the other day, to find some man who would go with us to the various 
hospitable houses we frequent of evenings, and fetch us therefrom ; and I explained 
my need to Assunta. ‘‘ He must be old and respectable,” I said. She seemed 
bu’ ied in thought for a few moments, and then looked up with her bright Roman 
smile, and said: — 

‘‘ Signorina, if he is very clean, need he be more than twenty-nine ?” 

The whole story was written so plainly on her face, that I would have taken 
him had he been but three. 

I said so; and in the evening he came for inspection. Truly, most clean and 
beautiful ; but, alas! already engaged in the service of an English lady. I could 
heve wept for Assunta. The courtship would have made such progress in the 
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back kitchen while we were putting on our things. It was not to be, however ; 
and we have, in his stead, a cross-eyed but very stylish servitor, whom I trust 
she may learn to love. He comes at quarter before six every evening, taking 
the post-office on his way, and carries our notes and parcels, or comes to the 
houses where we may be to guard us bome. For this service, we pay him thirty 
francs a month. Which is far more than he deserves. I think he must be cut 
down ; and yet he has no place, poor boy, and depends on us for his livelihood 
until he gets one. I wish he would love Assunta, That would make all his 
troubles seem so light. 

I must not forget to tell about our kitchen. It is a slice taken off, long and 
thin, from the back part of the house ; so thin, indeed, that it is but an aisle be- 
tween two lines of tables. On one side is a solid brick table, with half a dozen 
round holes in it, and the other tables of marble and wood. The brick table is 
the cooking-stove, and thus does Assunta cook on it. She takes three small 
pieces of charcoal, and lights them in one of the holes. On this she sits the soup- 
kettle. She then takes other pieces, and makes two more little fires, on which 
the two vegetables sit. She then makes a fire of mingled charcoal aud wood up 
against the wall; and before this the meat twists solemnly upon its spit. I shall 
never forget the first time I saw that sight. They have a machine, that winds 
up by clock-work, with a long spit running from one upright part of it to the 
other ; and the meat once well on, there you are. One afternoon, I had occasion 
to go into the kitchen, Assunta being out—which, indeed, she generally is; and 
there, on the brick table, was the spit, going slowly, slowly round, all by itself; 
and suspended on it, in mid-air, a lonely piece of beef. The room was still and 
dark, deep shadows gathered among the suspended casseroles, and the black cat 
sat silently watching the whole, I have never seen 8 more impressive sight. 

Assunta, as I say, is generally out. What she does, we do not know; but she 
is gone ‘0 long that we think she is engaged in some serious work, perhaps in exca- 
vating the baths of Nero, or in deciding on the merits of the scarabei found in the 
city of Etruria. She cannot be always buying our dinner. Though we dined 
o.1ce an hour, I do not think it could be that. Perhaps time will show. 

The snell has left us. It is but a figment of Sophia’s brain, with a small 
foundation of mustiness and Roman fumes. Once in a while, to be sure, a whiff 
comes up from the oséeria ; and when the remains of many dinners, in the shape 
of bones and vegetable ends have collected in a corner of the kitchen, the rooms 
near by are pervaded by a suspicion of what I might call—— No, I will not call 
it by its simple English name. I will call it sporcheria, which is-the Italian 
term I use when I go out to remonstrate with Assunta. She thinks me insane, 
and makes many poetic gestures, as she says the English nose is far too suscep- 
tible ; but let me do her the justice to say thatthe sporcheria disappears for the 
time being. Ido not know what becomes of it. Sophia says she knows it is all 
under Assunta’s bed ; and adds, that if we looked well in and around that bed, 
we should find two grandmothers, three cousins, and the washerwoman, all of 
whom she declares live on us. Sophia complains also that Assunta brings home 
the dinner in a large green handkerchief; and that the cat is always sitting on 
or near it when she goes into the kitchen. Both of these sad facts I refuse to inter- 
fere with, knowing the struggle to be utterly useless ; and, as neither Sophia nor 
Geraldine can, we continue to eat beuf a la mouchoir and potage & la queue 
de chat with much relish. The great secret of domestic happiness in Rome is 
to know where to give in, and where to insist. Unless yon consult the genius of 
the race, you will have a hard time of it with your Anglo-Saxon prejudices. 
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THE KING’S SENTINEL. 


UPON a time, unbidden, came a man 

Before the mighty king of Teberistan. 

When the king saw this daring man, he cried, 

** Who art thou, fellow ?’’ Whereto he replied, 

“ A lion-hunter and a swordsman, I, 

Moreover, I am skied in archery ! 

A famous bowman, who of men alone 

Can drive his arrows through the hardest stone. 
Besides my courage, tried in desperate wars, 

I know to read the riddle of the stars. 

First in the service of Emeer Khojend, 

Who, friend to none, has none to be his friend,— 
Him have I left, I hope, an honest man, 

To serve, if so he wills, the Lord of Teberistan.” 
To whom in answer: “I have men enow, 

Stalwart like thee, apt with the sword and bow ; 
These no king lacks, or need to what we need 
Are men who may be trusted—word and deed ; 
Who, to keep pain from us, would yield their breath, 
Faithful in life, and faithfuller in death.” 

“Try me.” As thrice the monarch claps his hands, 
The Captain of the Guard before him stands, 
Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come . 
In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 

Sternly his lord: “‘ You guard me, slave, so well 
That I have made this man my sentinel.” 

Thus did the happy archer gain his end, 

And thus his soveriegn find at last a friend, 

Who from that hour was to his service bound, 
Keen as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 


Now when a moon of nights had ta’en its flight, 
Amid the darkness of a summer night, 
The king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 
Like one who struggles in the toils of death, 
And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide, 
Whence, down below him in the court, he spied 
A shadowy figure with a threatening spear. 
“What man art thou ?— if man—and wherefore here ? ” 
“ Your sentinel, and servant, O my lord!” 
“ Hearken !” They did. And now a voice was heard, 
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But whether from the desert far away, 

Or from the neighbour-garden, who could say ? 

So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low ; 

“Who calls?” It said. . It sighed, “J go! Igo.” 
Then spake the pallid king, in trouble sore, 

«* Have you this dreadful summons heard before ?” 
“That voice, or something like it, have I heard— 
{Perchance the wailing ofsome magic bird) 

‘Three nights, and at this very hour, O king ! 

But could not quit my post to seek the thing. 

But now, if you command me, I will try, 

Where the sound was, to find the mystery.” 

“Go! follow where it leads, if anywhere, 

And what it is, and means, to me declare ; 

It may be ill, but I will hope the best : 

But haste, for I am weary, and must rest.” 

Softly, as one that would surprise a thief, 

Who might detect the rustling of a leaf, 

The sentinel stole out into the night, 

Nor knew that the king kept him still in sight, — 
Behind him, with a blanket o’er his head, 
Black-draped down to his feet, as he were dead ; — 
But the trembled in his hands, his knees 
Weakened ;—at length he sank beneath the trees. 
Again the voice was heard, and now more near 
Than when it faded last—it was so clear : 

Igo! What man will force me to return 2?” 

“‘ Now,” thought the wondering soldier, “I shall learn 
Who speaks, and why,” And, looking up, he saw 
What filled his simple soul with love and awe— 

A noble woman, standing by his side, 

Who might have been the widow or the bride 

Of some great king, so much joy and woe 

Hung on the perfect lips that breathed, ‘‘ I go,” 
Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright hair— 
No woman, born of woman, half so fair! 

“* Most beautiful! who art thou?” “ Know, O man, 
I am his life, who rules in Teberistan— 

The spirit of your lord, whose end is nigh, 

Except some friend—what friend ?—for him will die.” 
“ CanI?’? But she,: ‘’Tis written you must live.” 
‘* What, then,—my life rejected,—can I give?” 

«* You have a son,” she whispered in his ear, 
Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear, 

Lest what she would demand should be denied. 

He pressed a sudden band against his side 

Where his heart ached, but spake not. ‘‘ Fetch your son, 
And I remain ; refuse, and I am gone 

Even while we parley,” Stifling the great sigh 
That heaved his breast, he answered, “‘ He shall die.”’ 
And now for the first time he was aware 
Besides themselves there was a Presence there, 
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Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 
His resolution that, for the king’s sake, 

His boy must perish. So he said, “I go,” 

And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 

The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 

His sleeping child as ransom for the king. 
Leaving that strange, bright woman there alone ; 
Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone, 

Ran to her lord, fallen upon the ground ; 

And while she lifted his dead weight, and wound 
Her arms round him, and her tears did rain, 
Kissed his cold lips, till, warmed, they kissed her own again ! 


Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal park 
Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark, 
Uncertain of himself and all about ; 

For the low branches were as hands thrust out— 
But whether to urge faster, or delay, 

Since they both clutched and pushed, he could not say ; 
Nor, so irregular his heart’s wild beat, 

Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging feet ! 

When, half a league being over, he was near 

His poor, mean hut, there broke upon his ear— 

As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain, 

And, while its parents listen, sleeps again— 

A cry like Father !—Whence, and whose, the cry ? 
Was it from our hut, or in the sky ? 

What if some robber with the boy had fled ? 
What—dreadful thought !— what if the boy were dead ? 
He reached the door in haste, and found it barred, 
As when at set of sun he went on guard, 

Shutting the lad in from all nightly harms, 

As safe as in the loving mother’s arms 

Which could no longer fold him: all was fast,— 

No footstep since his own that night had passed 
Across the threshold—no man had been there ; 
‘Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and bare ;— 
Bare, but not dark; for, opening now the door, 

The fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 

Thrust its sharp crescent through the starless gloom 
Like a long cimetar, and smote the room 

With pitiless brightness, and himself with dread,— 
Poor, childless man ;—for there his child was dead ! 


‘He spake not, wept not, stirred not; one might say, 


Till that first awful moment passed away, 

He was not, but some dead man in his place 
Stood, with a deathless sorrow in its face ; 
Then—for a heart so stricken as was his, 

So suddenly set upon by agonies, 

Must find as sudden a relief, or break— 

He wept a little for his own sad sake, 

And for the boy that lay there without breath,. 
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Whom he so freely sacrificed to Death ! 
Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed, 

Face buried, and hands wrung above his head, 
He said what prayer came to him ; and be sure 
The prayers of all men at such time are pure. 
At last he rose, and lifting to his heart 

Its precious burden—limbs that dropped apart— 
Hands that no longer clasped him—little feet 
That nevermore would run his own to meet,— 
Wrapping his cloak round all with loving care, 
To shield it from the dew and the cold air, 

He staggered slowly out in the black night. 
Nowhere was that strange woman in sight 

To take the child; but at the palace gate 

The king stood waiting him—reprieved of Fate ! 
‘* What was it, soldier?” ‘ God preserve the King !— 


nothing.” ‘Tell me, quickly.” ‘A small thing 


Not worth your hearing.—In the park I found 

A lonely wowmun sitting on the ground, 

Wailing her husband, who had done her wrong, 

Whose house she had forsaken—but not long ; 

For I made peace between them—dried the tears, 

And added some, I hope, to their now happy years.” 

‘* What bear you there?” ‘A childI was to bring” — 
He paused a moment—“ It is mine, O king!” 

** T followed, and know all.—So young to die— 

Poor thing !—for me . . You should be King, not I. 
You shall be my Vizier—shake not your head ; 

I swear it shall be so.—Be comforted. 

For this dead child of yours, who met my doom, 

I will have built for him a costly tomb, 

Of divers marbles, glorious to behold, 

With many a rich device inlaid of gold, 

Ivory, and precious stones, aad thereupon 

Blazoned the name and story of your son, 

And yours,—Vizier,—of whom shall history tell 

That never King but one had such a Sentinel !” 
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A LEAF FROM A CHINESE NOVEL. 


OOKMAKING isan old and honourable craft in China. Historians flourished 

there eight centuries before our era, whose remains still live in the pages 

of Confucius, who collected them three hundred: years after they were written. 

These chronicles contain all that will ever be known of the sixty-six Emperors 
that had sat on the ‘‘ Dragon Throne” before Romulus was born. 

It would be considered exceedingly bad taste for an author to put his name on 
the title-page of his book, It would be, say the Chinese, “like the gardener 
setting up his name in the midst of his flower-beds; people stroll into gardens 
to be amused, not to busy themselves with the cultivator’s name.” Besides this, 
they like books with a flavour of age upon them. “ What impertinence,” say they, 
“‘ for a writer to flourish his name about before the public has tested his merits!” 
It was among such a people that the romance entitled “The Dream of the Red 
Chamber ” appeared, nearly two centuries ago. 

As the style of the work is so exceedingly prolix and minute as to be un- 
endurable to the desultory reader, only a few scenes from an introductory chapter 
will be given, and those, too, the most translatable into an English dress ; for it 
must be confessed that Chinese literature still cuts an awkward figure in the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare and Milton ; something like Chinese paintings, admirable in 
detail, but, alas, shocking to the taste formed on science and the rules of perspective. 

After whole chapters of what Sterne would call preliminary “ digressions on 
purpose,” the author gives a voluminous account of a certain wealthy and titled 
family resident in Pekin, the capital of China. He says that a subject of this 
kind is of such an intricate nature, that it brings to his mind the vexation of 
searching for the clue of a tangled mass of hemp. ‘‘Indeed,” he continues, “it 
was fortunate for this story that certain poor relations of the high and mighty 
Young family were planing an attack upon their purses and good nature.” The 
thing happened in this fashion: A certain Mr. Kaou was the son of a gentleman 
who had held office under a former sovereign many years before. This official 
had so attracted the regards of the famous and powerful Mr. Young, that by a 
solemn act, called by the Chinese “ adoption of ancestry,” they had formed a re- 
lationship, strictly so regarded in China. Time passed, and with it arose the for- 
tunes of the Young family, while the Kaous seemed never deserted by evil fortune. 
The present head of the latter family, retiring from the capital, took up his-abode 
in humble hamlet, where he contrived to exist in a wretched and hopeless poverty. 
He had married a Miss Lew, who had brought him a son and daughter, not to 
mention a mother-in-law, an old lady of shrewdness and simplicity, both sides of 
whose character are perfectly delineated in the various adventures which befall her, 
as related in this veracious history. 

Matters of late had been unprosperous, touching the fortunes of Mr. Kaou. 
Farming had not paid, and winter was approaching before the least provision had 
been made to meet its inclemency, or support the family at a season when necessi- 
ties double and resources dwindle. The anxious farmer, discouraged and dejected, 
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took to drink, and family affairs seemed on the brink of some dreadful crisis, when 
Madame Lew resolved to put up no longer quietly with her son-in-law’s unhappy 
course of conduct, and she addressed him in the following style :— 


“ My honoured son! don’t fly in a passion if I should address you in an out- 
spoken fashion, after the manner of honest country folk. As our dish is, so-is the 
amount of rice we eat. When a youth, you had the old man’s bin to dip out of, 
and an easy art then was eating and drinking! Matters, forsooth, have changed 
since then ; now you get into a fury because you know nothing of gaining money, 
or keeping it, if even you could obtain it. What a fine fellow—what a noble 
hero you will turn out at this rate! Listen! Though living outside of Pekin, we 
are not as far from Court after all; that very city has the ground covered with 
money, if we only knew how to bring some of it away. Folding your arms will 
never solve the question, take my word for it ! ” 

** You old harridan! what do you mean? Would you have me betake myself 
to the road as a cut-throat ?” 

“Now who told you to take to the highway? Listen! Do you think that 
money will know of itself to come running into our house? If we could put our 
heads together, we might light on some plan that would do our business, just as 
it ought to be done.” 

“Do you think now if I had a plan on foot, that I should have waited for your 
sagacity before putting it into execution? I can but think of powerful friends who 
have long ago forgotten me; and why, too, should they bother their heads about 
such as we?” 

** Man forms the plan, and Heaven gives the issue ; there is a good deal in a 
happy chance—let me try my hand in sketching out a project for you. 

“The rich and powerful family of the Youngs, however distant, are indisputably 
your relations ; the aged and venerable Lady Fung presides with great dignity over 
the ancestral mansion, and people say that as she advances in years she more than 
ever compassionates the poor, and pities the aged and needy. If she has forgotten 
you, there is no one to blame but yourself; striving as you are with a foolish false 


_ pride, you don’t fancy bending, bowing and scraping to these big people, who know 


so well how to be cool and distant to the proud and egotistic poor. Heaven has 
blessed this Lady Fung, who may still remember old friends ; take a turn in that 
direction, and you may find that a hair of her head is thicker than our waist.” 


The farmer’s wife overhearing this scheme of her mother, now interposed her 
view of the question. 


* Dear old mother! What you say is truth itself, but let me ask you how such 
countryfied folk as we are should dare to so much as knock at the doors of the 
great? No servant would show us in, and a nice thing it would be to have our 
faces slapped in the presence of the whole world! My decision is—better not go !”’ 


This high-spirited retort might have finally settled the family council had, not 
the geod husband divined a way to save his pride, and make use of both the old 
lady and her advice. He had been gradually relaxing all the time, and at length 
smiling, suddenly changed his tactics. 


“Gcol, old mother! you krow these people better than I do ; why should you 
not like to ramble in the direction of this great family yourself?” 

“‘ Nonsense! a nobleman’s door is as wide as the sea, and who am I to venture 
into it? The footmen would turn me out, and I should have my labour for my 
pains!” 

“‘ Now, old lady, don’t give up at this rate ; if in the city you can meet with a 
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certain Mr. Chow, a dependant of Lady Fung’s, you may open every door of her 
mansion, though they were fastened with ten bolts!” 

**Oh, yes, I knew all about the Chows, but, dear me, how are people to know 
what sort of persons they are now after somany years of non-intercourse! This 
is the real difficulty of coming at the Chows for help. Well! well! I think I’lk 
go myself with the little boy, for my daughter must not be seen selling her head 
to buy feet for such a stroll.” 

The next day old Madame Lew departs at dawn, and while the day was still 
young, reaches the Young mansion. After whole pages of diplomacy and intrigue, 
enough to have settled the affairs of a kingdom, the ‘ genteel upper servants ” of 
the establishment are induced to admit the visitors into the great drawing-room. 

The hand-maiden, Miss Ping, lifts the embroidered red screen, and ushers in 
the old peasant woman and her charge into a vast hall, magnificently furnished 


with gilded lanterns and carved seats, a la Chinoise, all very costly, very grand 


and very uncomfortable. 

Maiame Lew, however, was quite fascinated by an extraordinary ticking sound, 
resembling the winnowing of flour in a machine; nor could she help gazing 
around for the cause of this unusual phenomenon. All of a sudden she spied in the 
centre of the hall a sort of box suspended on a pillar. At the bottom of this was 
hanging down a something like the balance weight of a steel-yard, which kept 
constantly wagging to and fro. ‘““What in the name of goodness,” thought the old 
lady, “‘ is this? What can be the use of it?” Just then rung out a sound “ ding- 
dong,” as if proceeding from a golden bell or brazen cymbal ; she started to her 
feet with alarm, but the same sounds continued to strike ever so many times. 

This extraordinary article of furniture was nothing more startling than an 
European clock, announcing the very hour when the great lady made her appear- 
ance in the reception room. She enters and her visitors fall upon their knees ; an 
explanation follows, and the whole company are soon engaged in easy conversation. 
It soon takes the following turn. 

Lady Fung desirous of ascertaining the real motive of her humble visitor, says 

** Want of intercourse makes relatives but cold and distant ; some will look: 
= upon others, whom they will accuse of considering no one as good as them- 
selves.” 

** Our circumstances, dear nadam, have at home been very straightened, so we 
have been quite unable to visit you. Surely you would not have us slap your 
ladyship on the mouth, by our uncouth poverty !” 

“ Nay, such words wound the heart; even the Emperor has three families to 
provide for : his sisters, his mother’s and his wife’s relations.” 

“‘ Thae’s true, which reminds me of what I wanted to say. I ought not indeed 
to mention it, considering that to-day I meet your ladyship for the first time for 
so long a period, but, indeed, I have come a long distance, running to you, as it 
were, to a kind friend!” 

The poor relation is proud (that last luxury of the humbled!) and proceeds to 
hide what the confession is costing her, by ‘addressing the child:— _—- 

“* Here, Pan-rh ! go to this lady,” (leads the child before her) “and tell her 
what your father sent as a message ! hy did he send us to this noble lady ? 
Was it for nothing? Ah, you know they are ill at ease at home, while the larder 
is empty and winter at hand!” The great lady had long ere this divined the 
meaning of this little scene, and to hide her feeling, exclaimed :— 

**Don’t say another word! I know all about it !”” 

A repast is then setout wherewith to treat the visitors, after which Madam Lew 
and the boy returned thanks and the great lady continues :— 
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** Be good enough to be seated and listen to what I am going to say. I 
thoroughly understand the object of your visit, which Iam sure waskindly meant. 
Indeed, we on our side should not have waited for you to first cross our threshold, 
before looking after you ; but the fact is, the care of a large establishment leaves us 
but litttle leisure to hunt up old friends.” ‘ 

Of course the Chinese novelist is now in the pure region of romance. The 
lady continues :-— 

‘**Your kind visit, however, shows a proper spirit; you have come a long 
distance, and I am glad that a lucky chance enables me to offer to your ac- 
ceptance a few ounces of silver, just for present use.” 

Madam Lew’s eyes fairly laughed, as another proverb slipped out of her 
mouth. “To be sure,” exclaimed she, “you have very many calls for money ; 
but you know that though the camel die of leanness, he is always bigger than 
a horse.’ 

A servant is then ordered to hand twenty ounces of silver to the poor re+ 
lation, who is shown out of the mansion, with an invitation to “come again,” 
and here the curtain falls. 

Such isthe picture drawn by the popular Chinese novelist of the artful sim- 
plicity of peasant life in China, and the kindly, well-bred life of the upper class of 
his countrymen. For literary readers of our day and country the entire work, as 
large as a three-volume romance, will be found far too tedious and minute to please 
the present taste for stimulant, that nothig less than stirring effects on every other 
page, atleast, can satisfy. The lympathic Chinese abhor excitement. Their national 
taste craves the dreamy repose of the opium pipe, not the maddening wine cup, 


Their antiquated literature has but little attraction for us, enriched as we are by the — 


spoils of Greece and Rome, transfused into a discipline of thought and mental acti- 


vity which Asia never knew. Butit would bea mistake to despise any literature 
that can influence millions of minds, or solace millions of readers in a reading country, 
There may be conscientious delvers in the mines of thought, even in China. Con- 
fucious has already taken place on our book shelves, and who knows but ere long 
lesser lights from the land of Sinim may demand recognition in the broad arena of 
world-thought ? 
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HER SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 


« —. But, for Heaven’s sake, Hellwig, where are you going now ?” 

“Directly to X——, with your kind permission,” was the half- -contemptuous 
reply. 
‘‘ But there is certainly no road thither over such a hill as this. You know 
nothing about it, Hellwig. Hallo !—stop!—I’ll get out ; I have no desire to be 
upset and have all my bones broken. Will you be kind enough to stop ?” 

“Upset you? 1! *Twould be the first time in my life,” were the words 
upon the lips of the other ; but a terrible crash interrupted him, and the voice of 
the speaker was silenced effectually. For a moment, the snorting and stamping 
of a horse were audible ; then the animal, having recovered his footing, galloped 
madly away. 

« This is an upset indeed,” growled the first —— at last, sitting upright on 
the damp, freshly ploughed field. “ Hellwig! Boehm! are either of you 
alive ?” 

“T am,” said the voice of Hellwig, not very far off, as he crept about on the 
sodden ground searching for his hat. Every spark of self-confidence, of jeermg 
superiority, had utterly vanished from that feeble voice. The third victim, too, 


was now heard complaining, as he tried to lift his unwieldly form upon all fours - | 


from close contact with his mother earth. At last all three regained that posture 
whereby nature distinguishes man as the noblest of God’s creatures, and began 
to reflect upon what had happened, and what was best to be done. 

In the first place, the light waggon in which the three gentlemen had left 
their homes on that morning upon a hunting expedition, was now lying completely 
overturned by the side of the little hill which had caused the disaster, displaying 
its four wheels to heaven ; the sound of the horse’s hoofs as he ga'lopped off had 
died away some moments before, and pitchy darkness brooded over the conse- 
quences of Hellwig’s rash self-confidence. 

_ “ Well, one thing is certain, we can’t spend the night here. Let us go for- 
ward,” said Hellwig at last, with some reviving animation in his tone. 

‘Oh yes, resume the command, ” growled his stout friend, privately assuring 
himself that the splintered remains of his beautiful meerschaum, and not of one of 
his ribs, were making that mysterious rattling sound in the region of his heart,— 


‘resume the command, do,—it becomes you so well, just after you have been 


within a hair’s breadth of murdering two fathers of families with your confounded 
self-conceit,—no, I will not spend the night in this den of lions—but you shall 
devise some way out of it. A dozen horses shall not drag me from this spot 
without a light. Iam upto my knees in mud, and the night air will, I know, 
fill my boaes with rheumatism for the next six months,—that I must resign 
myself to, and it isall your fault, Hellwig. But I will not be so insane as to risk 
putting out my eyes or breaking my arms and legs in the thousand holes and 
ditches that abound in this confounded country.” 
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** Don’t be a fool, doctor,”’ said the third; ‘‘ you can’t stand here like a mile- 
stone, shifting from one leg to the other, while Hellwig and I grope our way to 
the town and procure help. I knew some time ago that this famous Jehu was 
driving too much to the left. We have only to go directly back across this 
ploughed field, and we shall certainly come to the road again—so some along 
without any more grumbling, and think of your wife and children, who are per- 
haps drowned in grief at this moment because you are not at home at supper.” 

The stout man muttered something into his moustache about “ wretched 
management,”’—but left his post and groped his way with the others. The task 
of finding the road was indeed laborious and disagreeable enough. ‘The earth 
stuck in great clods to their hunting-boots, and every now and then a foot put 
forward with unwary confidence would splash into some deep puddle, sending the 
dirty water like a fountain over the coats and faces of the three wretched 
wanderers. Still they regained the road without any serious mishaps, and strode 


forward bravely when they felt firm ground beneath them,—even the doctor’s — 


good humour gradually returned, and he hummed aloud, in a terrible bass, 
** Merrily jog the footpath way !” 

In the vicinity of the little town a light appeared in the darkness—it advanced 
toward the travellers with agitated haste, and Hellwig recognised in the broad 
laughing face on which the light of fhe lantern shone, his servant Heinrich. 

** Ah, gracious powers! Herr Hellwig, is it really you?” shouted the man. 
“ My mistress thinks you must be lying stone dead outside of the town.” 

- “ But how comes your mistress to know of our misfortune ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, a waggon load of players drove into the town to-night,”— 
to the honest fellow, all actors, jugglers, rope-dancers, &c. were always “ players,” 
—‘‘and when the driver pulled up before the Lion, there was our horse, poor 
beast, trotting behind as though he belonged to them. The host of the Lion, 
knows the old horse well enough, and brought him home himself. Ah, what a 
fright Madame had! She sent me off directly with the lantern, and Frederika is 
brewing a cup of chamomile tea.” 

** Chamomile tea ! Hm—I think a glass of Burgundy, or atleast a good foaming 
mug of beer would be more appropriate.” 

* Yes I thought so too, Herr Hellwig ; but you know how Madame ”——. 


“¢ Very well, Heinrich, very well,—now go forward with the lantern. Let us - 


get home as soon as possible.” 

When they reached the market-square the three companions in misery separa- 
ted with a silent shake of the hand—one most dutifully to drink his chamomile 
tea, and the others in the humiliating consciousness that curtain lectures awaited 
them athome. For their respective wives were never very gracious towards the 


noble passion for the chase which distinguished their lords, and now their only . 


propitiatory offerings, their hunting bags, lay crushed under the overturned wag- 
gon, while the sight of their muddy hunting coats would surely call forth exclama- 
tions of dismay in place of any welcoming embrace. 

The next morning bills printed in huge red letters were found posted up at all 
the street corners, announcing the arrival of the ‘‘ renowned juggler Orlowsky, of 
great artistic fame,” while a young woman went from house to house in the town 
offering tickets for sale. She was very beautiful, this young creature, with her 
wealth of magnificent golden hair, and a commanding figure full of grace and 
dignity ; but her lovely face was pale, “ pale as death,” people said, and when she 
lifted her darkly fringed eyelids, which indeed she did but seldom, a wonderfully 
touching tearful glance shot from the dark-gray eyes. 

She came at last to Hellwig’s house, the finest on the market-square, 
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“‘ Madame,” said Heinrich, opening the door into the sitting-room on the ground- 
floor, and holding it ajar, with his hand upon the highly-polished door-handle,— 
«the player’s wife is here.” 

‘“* What does she want ?” called out a stern, hard voice from within. 

“Her husband is to play to-morrow, and she wishes to sell Madame a 
ticket.” 


“We are respectable Christian people here, and have no money for such folly, 
—send her away, Heinrich.” 

The man closed the door again. Then ‘he pinched his ear thoughtfully and 
made a wry face, for the player’s wife must have heard every word. She stood 
still for a moment as if crushed—a fleeting blush coloured her pale cheek, anda 
heavy sigh escaped from her. Just then the sash of a little windgw opening upon 
the passage was gently lifted, and the suppressed voice of a man was heard desiring 
a ticket,—a hand received it, and placed a shining thaler in the young wife’s palm. 
Before she could look up, the window was shut down, and a heavy green curtain 
hung in thick folds behind the panes. Heinrich opened the street door now with 
a smile and an awkward bow, and the young woman took up again her weary 


way. 
Heinrich then picked up a pair of freshly blacked boots that he had put down 
upon the woman’s appearance, and went into his master’s room, which master 


reveals himself to us by daylight asa little elderly man with a world of kindness 
and good humour in his thin, pale face. 


“ Ah, Herr Hellwig,” said Heinrich, while he was putting the boots in their 


place, ‘Iam gladthat you bought that ticket. The poor woman looked so unhappy. 
I am heartily sorry for her, though her husband does earn his living so disreputa- 
bly. He'll have no luck in this place, mark my words, Herr Hellwig.” 

“* And why not, Heinrich ?” 

“‘Why ? because our poor beast of a horse, which had just such an accident, 
’ struck so close to his waggen when it entered the town. No good can come of 

a Depend upon what I tell you, Herr Hellwig, those people will have no 
luck here !” 

As his master returned no reply to this gloomy prophesy, he shook his shock 
head and left the room, stopping in the hall to readjust the mat before the door of 


his»stern mistress’s room. The player’s wife had pushed it a little aside with her 
foot. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE town hall was crowded with spectators, and fresh throngs were continually 
arriving. Old Heinrich stood where the press was greatest, trying to gain com- 
fortable standing room by squaring his elbows and making private attacks upon 
the toes of his neighbours. ‘Gracious powers! if Madame only knew that, there 
would be a storm!” he whispered grinning to an acquaintance, as he pointed a 
horny finger towards one of the elevated seats at the side of the hall, ‘“ My 
master will be brought to confession early to-morrow morning, I’ll warrant.” In 
the direction of his finger sat Herr Hellwig, with his former companion in mis- 
fortune, Dr. Boehm. 

Honest Heinrich had really had some difficulty in discovering his master, so 
closely crowded were the benches. The programme for the evening’s enter- 
— promised much that was new and wonderful, and concluded as fol- 
ows: 


“‘ Madame d’Orlowska will appear as an Amazon. Six soldiers with loaded 
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muskets will fire upon her, and with one flourish of her sword she will divide in 
two each of their six bullets in the air.” . 

The inhabitants of X—-—have been attracted chiefly by the hope of seeing this 
performance. The beautiful young creature had excited universal interest, and 
every one wished to see how she would look when the six muskets were pointed 
at her. But the previous performances of her husband were also received with 
applause. He was what ladies call an interesting-looking man. Of middle size, 
with great grace of movement, regular but strikingly pale countenance, and 
most expressive eyes, his peculiarly accented German indicated his Polish na- 
tionality at once, and made him still more attractive as a son of that unhappy 
down-trodden land which has for so long excited the sympathies of the civilised 
world. But all this was forgotten when the six soldiers, under the command of 
® sergeant, marched into the hall. A murmur like the sound of the sea arose 
among the crowd, and was followed by a dead silence. 

The Pobe stepped to a table and made up the cartridges in the sight of the 
audience, tapping each ball with a hammer, that all might be convinced of their 
reality. Then he presented one to each soldier, who loaded his musket in fulf 
view of every one present. An anxious pause ensued. The juggler rang a 
little bell, and from behind a screen his wife stepped upon the stage, walked slowly 
forward, and placed herself opposite the soldiers. She was a strange and 
wonderfully beautiful apparition. A shield covered her left arm, in her right 
hand she held a glittering sword. The white folds of some heavy texture fell to | 
the floor from under the shiny scales of the armour which covered her hips, 
while a dazzling breast-plate concealed her magnificent bust. But the dazzle of 
her armour faded beside the rich glimmer of those waves of golden hair that 
a down from under her helmet until they almost touched the border of her 
robe. 

The pale, anxious look rested full upon the barrels of the deadly weapons which f | 
were all pointed toward her. Not an eyelash quivered, not eveD the faintest 
motion in the folds of her white garment could be discerned—sh . stood there as 
The last word of command ran the listening 

ots sounded like one—the sword whistled t to ai : 
rolled upon the floor. air, and twelve ™~ 
or one moment the tall form of the Amazon sted j : 
the powder obscured her features ; through its thick eo tte a 
dimly. Then she suddenly tottered, her sword and shield fell clatteri rota 
floor, she clutched wildly at the air with her right hand as if seeking pone the 
shriek,—‘* Oh God! Iam wounded 1” she fel | 
e arms 0; usband, who hurried to her assistan ee 
her behind the screen ce, He carried { 
par A and then rushed back like a madman to interrogate the 
It seems that they had received strict directi : 
biting the cartridges, and keep them in their cian off the balls while | 
planation of the trick, One of them, however was the simple ex- 


& stupi 
become utterly confused at the sight of the erowd, and bad lest. 


produced the balls from their mouths, h isa li 
der—his ball had entered the unfortunate woman’s breast, oe sail | 


Immediately the wildest confusion arose. Se i 
voices called out for a physician, But Dr, Bochm, who had compe 
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at a glance, was already behind the screen in attendance upon the wounded woman 
When, at last, he came back to Hellwig with a face pale with dismay, he. 
whispered: “There isnohope. That beautiful creature must die.” 

An hour later the juggler’s wife lay dying on a bed at the Lion. They 
carried her from the hall on a sofa—old Heinrich insisting upon being one of the 
bearers. ‘* Ah, Herr Hellwig, was I right or wrong about that unlucky beast 
of ours ?” he asked as he passed his master, with the large tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

The woman lay quite still, with closed eyes. Her unbound hair fell in masses 
over the pillow and covering of the bed—the golden ends lying in curls upon the 
dark floor. By her side knelt the juggler, with her hand resting upon his head, 
which was buried in the cushions of the bed. 

“« Ts Fay asleep ?”’ asked the woman almost inaudibly, as she wearily opened her 

eS. 
yr Yes,” he murmured through his white lips. ‘The daughter of the host has 
taken her into her room ; she is sleeping gently there in a little white bed—our 
child is well cared for, Meta, dear love.” 

The woman looked with an indescribable expression of anguish at her husband, 
in whose eyes shone the light of despair. 

*‘Tasko,” she sighed, “I am dying.” 

The juggler sank back upon the ground and writhed asin acute physical 


ony. 

“en Meta ! Meta!” he cried, beside himself,‘ do not leave me! Thou art the 
light upon my gloomy way ; thou angel who hast pierced thine own breast with 
the thorns that spring from my despised calling—that mine might receive no 
sting! Meta, how can I live if thou art not beside me with thine ever-watchful 
eyes, and thy heart full of unspeakable devotion! How can I live never to hear again 
thine intoxicating voice, to look into the heaven of thy smile! How can Ilive with 
the torturing consciousness that I have snatched thee to my arms only to crown 
thy life with misery! O thou God above us, canst thou plunge me into such a 
hell ?’—Then, more gently, “I will atone for my sin against thee, Meta, I will 
work for thee, support thee by hard, honest labour—together we will seek out 
some quiet retired spot, and there live happy and contented’’——he tore the 
spangled yelvet mantle from his shoulders—“ away with this vile stuff! It 
shall vt touch me again; Meta, stay with me,—we will begin a new existence 
together 

A painful smile hovered upon the lipsof the dying woman. She raised her 
head with difficulty ; he put his arm under it, and with the other hand pressed 
her pale face convulsively to his breast. 

** Tasko, be composed—be a man!” she gasped, and her head fell back; but 
again she opened her eyes, as though her‘parting soul made one more despairing 
effort to cleave for a while to the dying body—those lips so soon to crumble into 
dust must speak once more; the heart could not cease to beat and sink into the 
earth with the yearnings of maternal anxiety unsatisfied. 

“¢ Thou art unjust to thyself, Iasko,” she said after a pause, during which the 
had epllected all her remaining strength—‘ thou hast never caused me misery— 
I have had love such as few other women can boast. I knew what I was. doing 
when I gave my hand to the puggler,—and I left my father’s house, where they 
rejected me on account of my love, with a happy heart to wander through life. I 
oaly was to blame,—lI who had over-estimated my strength, which failed sometimes 

. beneath the disdain that thy position calls forth. Iasko,” she continued still more 
~ gently, “a man is exalted above the assaults of the narrow prejudices of the 
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world by the thought that his art, whatever it may be, ennobles him,—but a 
woman writhes beneath the sting of the world’s contempt. Oh, Iasko, anxiety for 
Fay makes my death-bed a bed of thorns. I conjure thee,—let the child know 
nothing of thy calling !” 

She seized his hand and pressed it closely. Her whole soul gazed once more 
from her beautiful eyes, whose light death would so shortly extinguish. 


“IT know what a cruel thingI ask of thee, Iasko,” she went on imploringly,— 


“ Part from Fay,—give her into the charge of simple, honest, kind people, that 
re may grow upto lead a quiet happy home-life. Oh, promise me this, my only 
ove !’ 

In a voice choked by sobs her husband promised what she asked. ~ A terrible 
night ensued—the death -struggle was long and agonising, but the dawning morn- 
ing threw the roses of its ray through the window upon a fair dead form whose 
transfigured features showed no trace of anguish. Orlowsky had thrown himself 
upon the stiffening body, and the exertions of several men were necessary to drag 
him from it to another room. 

On the evening of the third day a great crowd followed the body of the player’s 
wife to its last resting-place. Kind hands had covered the coffin with flowers, 
and Hellwig walked afterit among the most respectable men of the place. The 
juggler staggered and would have fallen as the first shovelful of earth fell dull upon 
the coffin, had not Hellwig supported him, and led him back to the inn. There 
he remained several hours alone with the broken-hearted man, who until then 
had repulsed all attempts to express sympathy, and had even tried to lay violent 
hands upon his own life. Those who passed the door of the room from time to 
time afterward heard the agonised sobs of the unhappy man, interrupted by bursts 
of passionate tenderness, which were replied to by the gentle voice of a child. 
It was a heart-rending sound—the mingling of the tear-choked voice, and the 

silvery, laughing, childish tones. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE evening was far advanced. A keen November wind swept through the 


streets, and the first winter snow-flakes were whitening the roofs of the houses | 


and the dark freshly-made mound which covered the fair body of the wife of the 
Pole. 

The table was spread in the sitting-room at the Hellwigs. The service was 
of massive silver, and the pattern upon the white damask table-cloth shone like 
satin. 

The lamp stood upon a little round sofa-table, behind which sat Frau Hellwig 
knitting a long woollen stocking. She was a tall broad-shouldered woman, just over 
forty. Perhaps, while surrounded by the golden light of youth, her face might have — 
been thought handsome, for even now it possessed the classical outline demanded 
as a condition of regular beauty. But it could never have been charming, for 
spite of the large well-shaped eye.and the fair smooth complexion, the want of 
what only true sensibility of soul can give to a face must always have been felt. 
That countenance could never have stiffened into such a hard stony expression if 
it had been informed by any warmth of heart. Those bright gray eyes could 


never have shone s0 icily after a youth full of the joys and sorrows which every . 


suspectible kindly nature must experience. Smooth bands of hair were laid 
above a brow still fair, and the rest of the head was covered by a spotless muslin 
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cap. This cap and a black dress of the plainest cut with tight sleeves and 
narrow white cuffs at the wrists gave a puritanical air to her whole appearance. 

Now and then a side door opened, and the wrinkled face of the old cook peeped 
through the crack. 

** Not yet, Frederika !” said Frau Hellwig, each time in a monotonous voice, 
without looking up, but her needles flew more quickly, and the thin lips were 
compressed with a peculiar expression of self-control. The old cook knew well 
that Madame was impatient—she liked to aggravate the mood—and at last. 
said in an almost tearful tone as she peeped into the room :— 

“‘ Ah, gracious Heaven! where can the master be? ‘The roast will be spoile® 
and when shall I be through with my work ?” 

This remark did her no good, for Frau Hellwig never suffered her subordinates. 
to express any ‘opinion in her presence, but the old servant retired with her re- 
proof, very well satisfied, for she had seen the proof of her power in the wrinkle 
that had appeared between Madame’s eyebrows. 

At last the street door was opened as the full deep sound of the bell rang 
through the house. 

‘“‘ Ah, what a pretty noise !” cried the clear voice of a child outside. 

Frau Hellwig laid the stocking she was knitting in a basket at her side, ané 
arose. The impatient expression of her features was succeeded by one of astonish- 
ment as she looked across the light of the lamp towards the door. Some one 
= was rubbing his feet long and carefully upon the mat—that was her 

usband. 

Immediately afterwards he entered the room and approached his wife with 
— uncertain steps, for he carried in his arms a little girl about four years 
old. 

“IT have brought you home something, Brigitta,” he said, coaxingly,—but 
he stopped short as he met his wife’s eye. 

‘Well ?” she asked, without moving. 

“ T bring you a poor child ’”’— 

“Whose is it?” she coldly interrupted. 

‘She is the child of the unfortunate man who has just lost his wife so distress- 
ingly. Dear Brigitta, receive the little one kindly.” 

** But only for this night?” 

** No ; I have given the father a sacred promise that the child shall be brought. 
up in my house.” 

These words were spoken quickly and firmly, as though the speaker wished 
them well over. 

The white face of his wife was suddenly coloured with a deep flush, and a 
sarcastic expression wreathed her lips. She left her place and came slowly for- 
ward, saying, as she touched her forehead with malicious significance :— 

“T am really afraid, Hellwig, that you are not quite right here. To require 
of me that I should accede to such a proposal, that I should convert my house, 
which I endeavour to render worthy to be a temple of the Lord, into an asylum 
for players’ children, implies something more in you than mere folly.” 

Hellwig started, and a most unusual flash sparkled from his kindly eyes. 

* You have deceived yourself grossly, Hellwig,” she continued. ‘I shall not 
receive beneath my roof this child of sin, the child of a lost crrature overtaken in 
her iniquity by the invisible wrath of the Lord.” 

‘Indeed! is that your view of it, Brigitta? Let me ask you then what 

_ iniquity your brother was guilty of for which he was killed by a stray shot while 
hunting? He was pursuing his own pleasure, while this poor woman died while 
fulfilling a hard duty.” 
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The flush suddenly left the cheeks of his wife, and she became ashy pale. She 
stood silent for a moment, with her astonished eyes resting upon her husband, 
who had so suddenly developed such an amount of energy in her presence. 

In the meanwhile the little girl whom Hellwig had set down upon the floor, 
had taken off her pink hood, and exposed to view a charming head covered with 
thick chestnut curls. The little cloak too had fallen off. How stern and hard 
Madame’s heart must have been not to have taken the child at once to her arms! 
Was she entirely blind to the inexpressible grace of the Jittle figure tripping about 
the room upon the prettiest feet in the world, gazing at the new surroundi 
with childish wonder? The rosy shoulders contrasted charmingly with the light- 
dlue woollen dress, the delicate embroidery of which had perhaps been the last 
work of loving hands now cold in death. 

But the tasteful dress, the careless, lovely flow of the curls upon the brow and 
neck, and the graceful movements of the child, only excited Madame’s dislike. 

- “J will not have this puppet an hour in my presence!” she said suddenly 
without returning a syllable to her husband’s striking reproof, ‘The forward 
little thing, with its curled hair and bare shoulders, has no place in our discreet 
serious household—it would be opening our doors to all levity and dissipation. 
Hellwig, you will not cast this apple of discord in our midst, but will see that 
the child is taken hence to where she rightly belongs.” 

She opened the door which led to the kischen and called in the cook. 

‘* Frederika, put this child’s hood and cloak on,” she said, pointing to the 
little garments upon the floor. 

“‘ Go back instantly to your kitchen!” said Hellwig in a loud angry voice, 
motioning her to the door. 

The wondering servant vanished. 

‘‘You drive me to extremities by your sternness and cruelty, Brigitta!” 
cried her husband. ‘“ Ascribe it to yourself and your own narrow prejudices if I 
now say to you what otherwise had never passed my lips. Whose is this house 
which, as you falsely declare, you have tried to constitute a temple of the 
Lord ? ¢“Mine! Brigitta, you came to this house a poor orphan—in the lapse of 
years you have forgotten it—and, alas that I must say it! the more labour you 
have spent upon this temple, as you call it, the oftener the words God and Heaven, 
and Christian Love and Humility are upon your lips, the more hard, self-righte- 
ous, and uncharitable do you become! This house is mine, 1 pay for the bread 
which we eat, and I declare to you now that this child shall stay where she is. 
And if your heart is too narrow and loveless to feel a mother’s tenderness for the 
poor little orphan, I can at least require from my wife that she shall, in conformity 
with my will, afford her the requisite feminine protection. If you do not wish to 
lose all authority with our servants, give the necessary orders now for the recep- 
tion of the child, otherwise I shall give them myself.” 

Not another word did Madame’s white lips utter. Any other woman would 
‘at such a moment of utter helplessness have resorted to a woman’s last weapon— 
tears, but that relieving fountain seemed dried for those cold eyes. Her entire 
silence, her freezing manner, enveloped her whole form like’a suit of armour, 
and struck a chill into all around her. She took up a basket of keys, and, still 
silent, left the room. 

With a deep sigh Hellwig took the little one by the hand, and walked up and 
down the room with her. He had fought a hard battle to assure this forsaken 
. little being a home in his house. He had mortally offended his wife. Never, 

never, he knew well, would she forgive him for the bitter truths that he had just 
spoken, for she was implacable. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MeanwaiLe Frederika placed upon the table a little pewter plate, a child’s 
fork and spoon, and a fresh napkin, The bell rang without, and Heinrich 
admitted a little boy of about seven years of age. : 

“Good evening, papa,” cried the boy, shaking the snowflakes from his fur 


cap. 
Hellwig took his child’s head fondly between his hands and kissed his brow. 
‘Good evening, my boy,” said he. Well, have you had a pleasant afternoon 
with your little friend ?” 
“Yes, but that stupid Heinrich came tor me much too soon.” 
‘Your mother sent him, my child. Come here, Nathanael, see this little girk 
—her name his Fay.” 
‘Nonsense! How can her name be ‘ Fay’? That’s no name at all !” 
~ Hellwig’s eyes beamed tenderly upon the little creature to whom a mother’s 
tenderness had given the fanciful pet name which suited hér so well. 


“ Her dear mother called her so, Nathanael,” he said gently, “her real name — 


is Felicitas. Is she not a poor, dear little thing? Her mother was buried 
to-day,—she is going to live with us, and you will love her like a little sister.” 

** No, papa, I don’t want a little sister.” 

The child was the image of his mother. His features were fine, and his: 
complexion remarkably fair and clear, but he had a habit of resting his chin 
upon his breast and peering at you with his large eyes from under his eyebrows, 
which gave him a peculiar expression of cunning and slyness. His head sank 
now deep upon his breast,—he lifted his right elbow, as if in an attitude of 
defence, and looked crossly from under it at the strange little girl, 

She stood opposite him, shyly plucking at her little dress,—the big boy 
evidently impressed her, but gradually she approached him, and without allowing 
herself to be terrified by his defiant attitnde, she seized, with sparkling eyes, upor 
the toy sword which hung at his belt. He pushed her away angrily and ran to. 
his mother, who at that moment entered. 

“* But I dont want any sister !” he repeated almost with tears. ‘ Mamma, send 
that rude little girl away! I want to be alone with you and papa!” 


Frau Hellwig shrugged her shoulders in silence, and stepped up to her place- 


at the table. 

“Say grace, Nathanael,” she said in a monotone, and folded her hands. 
Immediately the child clasped his hands, bent his head in an attitude of humility, 
and said a long grace. Under the circumstances, this prayer was a miserable- 
profanation of a beautiful Christian custom. 

The master of. the house could not eat. The flush of mental excitement still 
coloured his usually pale forehead, and while he played mechanically with his. 


fork, his troubled glance rested upon the sullen faces of his wife and child. But - 


the little girl was nowise daunted. She quietly ate her dinner, carefully putting. 
some bonbons, which Hellwig laid beside her plate, into her little pocket. 

“‘ Those are for mamma,” she suid, confidingly ; ‘‘she loves bonbons. Papa 
_ glways brings her great boxes full of them.” 

“You have no mamma!” said Nathanael, angrily, to her across the table. 

“* Oh you know nothing about it,’”’ she replied, in great excitement, ‘I have- 
@ much prettier mamma than yours !” 

Hellwig stole a shy, terrified glance at his wife, and his hand made an in- 
voluntary movement, as if to shut the rosy little mouth, which so poorly under- 
stood how to study its own interests, 
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“Have you seen to her bed, Brigitta?” he asked hastily, but in a gentle, 
eoaxing tone. 

Yes.” 

“‘ And where is she to sleep ?” 

Tn Frederika’s room.” 

4 Is there not room enough, at least for the first few weeks, in our bed- 
room ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish to have Nathanael’s bed taken out of it.” 

He turned away with an expression of vexation, and called in the servant. 

“ Frederika,”’ he said, “ this child will be under your care at night—be kind 
and gentle to her. She has been used to a mother’s loving tenderness.” 

“I shan’t hurt the child, Herr Hellwig,” said the old woman, who had evi- 
dently been listening,—‘‘ but I am come of respectable people, and have had 
nothing in my life to do with playez-folk. It would be a comfort, at least, to 
know that her parents were married.” 

She glanced aside at Frau Hellwig, evidently expecting an approving look for 
her bold answer ; but Madame was untying Nathanael’s napkin, and looked as 
though she had heard and seen nothing of the whole matter. 

“ This is too much!” cried Hellwig, really provoked. ‘‘ Must I learn to-day 
that neither sympathy nor pity is to be found in my house? And do you con- 
sider yourself justified in cruelty, Frederika, because you are ‘ come of respect- 
able people?’ Be satisfied that this child’s parents were honestly married,— 
but I tell you now that any neglect or ill-treatment of her on your part shall be 
visited upon you most severely.” 

He seemed weary of the contest, rose and carried the child into the servants’ 
room. She willingly allowed herself to be put to bed, and soon slept soundly, 
after praying, in a sweet, childish voice, “for papa anjl mamma, for her 
uncle who would carry her back to-morrow to mamma, and for the lady with the 
naughty face.” 

‘Late at night Frederika went to bed. She was angry that she had-been kept 
up so late, and made a great noise in the room. 

Little Felicitas started from her sleep, sat upright in bed, and brushing the 
curls from her eyes, cast a terrified, searching glance around the smoky walls and 
meagre furniture of the small, dimly-lighted room. 

“ Mamma, mamma!” she cried, loudly. 

** Be still, child! your mother is not. here,—go to sleep again!” said the 
womar, harshly, as she went on undressing.. ; 

The child looked at her in terror,—then began to ery gently. She was 


evidently frightened by the strange place. 


“« And now she will rouse the house, and I must bear this too! Stop that 
noise, you “player’s brat!’ She raised her hand threateningly. The child, 
frightened, hid her head under the bedclothes. 

“ Ah, mamma! dear mamma!” she whispered, “where are yon? Take me 
into your bed,—I’m so afraid —I will be a good little girl, and go off to 
sleep. I saved you some bonbons, dear mamma,—Fay has something for you. 
on? only let me hold your hand, and I will stay quietly in my little bed, 
an 

“Are you going to be quiet?’ cried Frederika, in a rage, running to the 
child’s bedside. There was no more noise, only now and then a sound of 
suppressed sobs from under the bedclothes. 

Long after the old servant was sleeping the sleep of the just, the child, 
= its little heart full of terrified longings, was crying softly for its dead 
mother. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HELLWIG was a merchant. Heir to a considerable property, he had increased 
his wealth by extensive. commercial operations. But, as his health was 
uncertain, he had early retired from the business world to the narrow circle of 
his native town. There the name Hellwig carried great weight with it. From 
time immemorial the family had been of the utmost respectability, and for years 
the most honourable offices in the town had been constantly filled by some one of 
the name. The most beautiful garden to be found outside the gates of the 
town, and the finest house upon the market-square, had been in possession of the 
family for many generations. The house reared its stately front on the corner of 
the Square at the entrance of a steep ascending street. Behind the window- 
frames of the upper stories snow-white curtains hung immovably from year’s 
end to year’s end. Only three times a year, and then just before some high 
holiday, did they disappear from behind the glass while the rooms were swept 
and dusted. At these times the huge brazen dragons’ heads, which poured the 
rain-water from the gutters on the high roof upon the pavement below, and the 
birds as they flew by, looked in upon the hoarded treasures of the old merchant’s 
house ; looked in upon the old-fashioned splendour of the apartments—upon 
cabinets of costly inlaid workmanship with shining locks and handles—upon the 
rich silk damask covering of the huge down cushions of the sofas and chairs— 
upon high Venetian mirrors built into the wall from floor to ceiling,—and, in the 
guest-chambers, upon the cushioned and canopied beds, from the linen upon which 
issued a strong odour of lavender. 

These rooms were uninhabited. The Hellwigs had never conformed to the 
custom of renting a story of their house. 

For a century a grand and solemn silence bad reigned in the upper parts of 
the mansion, only interrupted, at long intervals, by a ceremonious marriage or 
baptismal feast, and now and then, in the course of the year, by the sounding 
steps of the mistress of the house, who kept there her treasures of linen, silver, 
and porcelain. 

Frau Hellwig came to this house a child of twelve years of age. The Hell- 
wigs were her relations, and adopted her when her parents died, leaving their 
children destitute. The young girl led a hard life with her old kinswoman, who 
was stern and proud. Hellwig, the only son of the house, felt kind sympathy 
for her at first, but this sympathy in time was transformed into love. His 
mother opposed his choice, but the lover persisted, through many hard contests 
of will, and at last married as he wished. He had mistaken the young girl’s 
sullen taciturnity for maidenly reserve, her coldness of heart for dignified decorum, 
her obstinacy for strength of character—and marriage alone banished him from 
the heaven he had looked for. In a short time the kindly man felt the iron 
pressure upon his life of a despotic will, and where he had looked for grateful 
devotion he found only the grossest egotism. 

Two children were born to him—little Nathanael and his brother John, eight 
years the elder. The latter, when nine years old, had been sent by his father 
to a relative, a professor, the principal of a large school for boys, upon the 
Rhine. 

Such were Hellwig’s family circumstances at the time when the juggler’s child 
was received into his house. The terrible tragedy of which he had been an eye- 
witness had moved him deeply. He could not forget the beseeching, unutter- 
ably humble expression of the unfortunate women as she stood before his door. 
His kindly nature suffered in thinking that perhaps his house had been the last 
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at which she had felt the sting of the world’s scorn for her husband’s calling. 
‘Thus, when the Pole made him acquainted with the promise exacted by his 
dying wife, he instantly offered to take the child himself. Only when, with the 
child in his arms, he left the inn with the heart-rending farewell of the unhappy 
father yet ringing in his ears, and the child, clasping her arms around his 
neck, asked for her mother, did the thought strike him of the opposition which 
he must in all probability encounter at home ; still he hoped everything from the 
beauty and grace of the little one, and from the fact that a daughter had been 
denied to his own marriage. With all his experience he had no suspicion of the 
utter hardness of his wife’s character, or he would have turned upon the spot 
and delivered the child again to her father’s arms. 

If the relation between Hellwig and his wife had been none of the closest 
before the coming of the child into the household, it now seemed as if a wall of 
granite divided the pair. Everything in the house went on as before. Each 
day Madame made her accustomed round through kitchen and pantries ; her step 
_ was by no means alight one, and there was something in that dull, firm tread, 
exasperating to nervous ears. Her right hand glided over furniture, window-sills, 
and banister—Madame had a custom, which had amounted to a mania with her, 
of brushing her large white hand with its round finger-tips and broad nails, over 
everything, and then carefully examining the palm to see if any atom of dust or 
cobweb could be found. Prayers were prayed as before, and the voices which 
praised the eternal Mercy and Love of God, and repeated his command which en- 
joins upon us to love our enemies—preserved the same unmoved monotone. 
The family assembled at meal times, and on Sundays husband and wife walked side 
by side to church. But Frau Hellwig, with an iron determination, avoided 
addressing her husband. She answered his questions and remarks in 


the curtest and coldest manner possible—and even contrived never 


to look at him, but always over or beyond him. The little intruder, 
too, had no existence for her. On that first stormy evening she had ordered 
Frederika always to place a plate upon the table for the child, and had thrown 
into the old servant’s room all that was necessary for her little bed. She had 
also ordered Frederika to open before her the little trunk containing the dainty 
wardrobe which had been brought from the Lion, and to take out and hang up 
in the open air all it contained, as all exhaled the sweet odour of some delicate 
perfume laid among them. Thus began and ended her forced care for the 
“¢ player’s child,” and when she returned to the room on that evening the whole 
affair was for her a closed chapter. Only once afterwards a spark of sympathy 
seemed kindled within her, when a sempstress was sent for and ordered to make 
two dresses for Felicitas after the same stiff pattern which she wore herself; and 
while they were making, Madame took the struggling child upon her lap, and 
worked at her hair with brush, comb, and pomatum, until the lovely curls were 
sufficiently straight and smooth to be braided in two ugly knobs at the back of 
her head. The detestation which Madame entertained of grace and beauty, of 
everything which came in contact with her narrow prejudices, and which sprang 
from an appreciation of ideal excellence—this detestation was stronger even than 
her obstinate determination to ignore the presence of the child in the house. 
He!lwig could almost have wept when he beheld his little darling thus disfigured, 
while his wife, after having exacted this sacrifice to her prejudices, was, if possi- 
ble, colder and more repellant to the child than before. 

And yet the little one was not to be pitied,—she could always flee from those 
Medusa eyes to a warm heart. Hellwig loved her as though she were his own. 
It is true he did not dare to make this depth of affection apparent; he had ex- 
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hausted his stock of energy on the evening when he brought the child home, but 
he guarded Felicitas with never-tiring vigilance. Like Nathanael she had her 
own peculiar corner in her foster-father’s study—there she could nurse her dolls 
undisturbed and rock them asleep with the little songs she had learned at her 
mother’s knee. Nathanael did not go to the public school, he received instruction 
from private tutors at home, and when Felicitas attained her sixth year she 
shared this instruction. As soon as the snow melted and the crocuses and snow- 
drops bordered the yet empty flower-beds, Hellwig took the two children daily to 
his large garden outside of the town,—there they played and studied, only return- 
ing to the house in market-square at meal-times. Frau Hellwig seldom visited 
this garden, she preferred to sit knitting in her large, quiet room, behind the spot- 
less curtains ; and there was a peculiar reason for this preference, An ancestor 
of Hellwig’s had laid out the garden in an antique French style. The sandstone 
mythological figures and groups which were scattered here and there in the 


grounds were master-pieces of art in their way. It is true the light-coloured . 


forms stood out in strong relief against the stiff cypress walls. The charming but 
unveiled form of a Flora, the bare shoulders and arms of a struggling Proserpine, 
and the muscular form of her grim lover struck the eye upon entering the gates, 
and these figures were abominations in the sight of Madame. At first she had 
peremptorily ordered the removal of such “sinful representations of the human 
form,” but Hellwig had rescued his favourites by reference to his father’s will, 
which expressly forbade the removal of the statues, whereupon Madame had 
climbing plants and roses of every description planted at the bases of tle mytho- 
logical apples of discord, and before long, Pluto’s grim countenance was sur- 
mounted by a green ivy wig. But one fine morning, Heinrich, by his master’s 
orders and to his own great delight, pulled up and cleared away the green 
Parasites, until not the smallest vestige of them remained around the statues, and 
from that time Frau Hellwig, for her soul’s sake, and because the statues had 
witnessed her ignominious defeat, avoided visiting the garden. All the more did 
litte Felicitas enjoy it and make it her home. 

Behind the imposing cypress walls there was a wide extent of meadow and 
lawn,—gigantic chestnut trees reared their trunks from the flower-strewn grass, 
and a rippling brook intersected one part of the green plain,—its banks were 
fringed with alders and hazel bushes, and the thickly-sodded dam which had 
been thrown up for protection against the spring floods, was brilliant in May 
with yellow buttercups, while later in the season blue-eyed grass twinkled up 
from beneath your feet. 

Felicitas studied diligently and was never restless at her lessons. But when 
in the afternoon Hellwig declared study over for the day, she suddenly underwent 
a transformation. ‘With the flush of serious application yet on her cheek, she 
grew wild as if intoxicated by liberty—she would bound apparently aimlessly over 
the green lawn, tossing her arms into the air, graceful as the young steed of the 
desert. She would climb with lightning rapidity the tall trunk of a chestnut- 
tree, and her face, surrounded by the masses of her loosened hair, would laugh 
out from among the branches,—or she would lie upon the green bank beside the 
brook, her hands folded under her head, and gazing up into the arch of quivering 
chestnut boughs above her, would dream—build fairy fabrics of the world of the 
future, such as must always crowd the brain of an imaginative child. Beside 
her the water murmured monotonously, the sunbeams danced upon the ripples 
and shimmered through the hazel bushes in bright flecks, like half-veiled mysterious 
fiery eyes, bees and beetles hummed above her, and the butterflies, wearied with 
fluttering around the rare exotics that filled the garden beds, found here their 
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promised land, and buried themselves in the lily-cups that almost touched the 
little girl’s cheek. 

Sometimes white fantastically-shaped shining clouds would float above the tree 
tops, and then an incomprehensible past would suddenly fill the memory of the 


thoughtful child. Her mother’s dress had been white and shining too, the light . 


of the candles had illuminated the flowers that had strewn her narrow bed when 
Felicitas had last seen her, She wondered still why her mother had had flowers. 
in her hands and had given her none, and why they would not let her kiss. 
mamma, as she had always done every morning with such delight. She did not 
dream that that bewitching face which had bent over her with such passionate- 
tenderness, had long since mouldered away in the earth. Hellwig had never dared 
to tell her the truth, for althongh now, after the lapse of five years, she no longer 
wept bitterly for her parents, nor longed so passionately to see them, still she talked. 
of them incessantly with touching tenderness, and trusted with implicit faith in 
Hellwig’s ambiguous promise that she should one day see them again. 

It never occurred to him that the veil that he held so lovingly before her 


might fall from his hand all too soon; he never thought of his own death, and 


yet this grim phantom was noiselessly but surely coming very near. He had an 
incurable affection of the lungs, but, like all affected by this insidious disease, had. 
the most sanguine hopes of recovery. 

It was now necessary to wheel him in an invalid chair to his beloved garden 
every day; but this he considered only a passing weakness, which did not. 
hinder him from laying plans of every description for the future. 

One afternoon, Dr. , Ma entered Hellwig’s study. The sick man sat at his 
desk writing busily,—several cushions, which had been placed in the chair behind 
and on each side of him, propped the emaciated haggard form to an upright 
position. 

“Hallo!” cried the doctor, threatening him with his cane. ‘‘ What folly is: 
“ ? Who, in Heaven’s name, gave you leave to write? Come, put away 

e pen! 

Hellwig turned round, a bright smile played about his lips. ‘ There it is!” 
he rejoined, ‘‘ doctor and death is sure to come together. I am writing to my 
boy—to John—about little Fay,—and just as you enter the house, I, who never 
in my whole life thought less about dying, am writing this sentence—it has just 
left my pen.” 

The doctor stopped and read. aloud: ‘“ I rely with confidence on your steadiness- 
of character, my dear John, and wish to bequeath to you unconditionally alt 
care for the child entrusted to my guardianship, in case I should leave this. 
world sooner than” —— 

** Oh, enough! not another word to-day !” cried the doctor, as he opened a 
portfolio and laid the half-finished letter within it. Then he hastily felt the 
invalid’s pulse, and glanced furtively at the hectic spot that was burning on 
either emaciated cheek. You are a perfect child, Hellwig,” said he; “ let me 
only turn my back and you are sure to commit some gross indiscretion.” 

* And you tyrannise over me outrageously. Only wait, though,—next May 
I co slip through your fingers, and you can come after me to Switzerland if 

you like,” 
A few days afterward the windows of the sick man’s bedroom stood wide 
open, and a man in deep mourning left, as was the custom, the sad intelligence 
at the houses of friends that Herr Hellwig had departed this life an hour 


previously. 
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Tue Lonpon SEASON. 


7". fashions were not notoriously illogical, quite independent of the reign of Law, 

and existing and enduring only in accordance with a vague caprice that 
defies analysis, some surprise might naturally be expressed at the fact that 
English Soziety has chosen for the London Season the months of May, June, and 
July. During the first part of the three months during which the Season is at 
its height, the country is never more pleasant; during the latter part, town is 
never so unendurable. And yet Society is content to leave leafy parks and 
green meadows and woodlands in the period of their most exquisite beauty, and 
to linger on until the month comes when the London streets aptly reproduce the 
horrors of the Sahara, its blinding dust, its burning sun and its sultry atmosphere, 
whilst there is no hope of an oasis within the desert of Civilisation. 

London stands alone amongst the great capitals in the period of the year that 
it chooses for its fashionable season. In Paris the season is at its height from 
November to the end of the Carnival, and in the early spring, Society hastens to 
its chdteauz in the provinces, and thence proceeds to the bains de mer, or to those 
dainty watering-places on the Rhine and in the Black Forest, that Frenchmen 
may never again visit with the old feelings of complacency. The Opera is closed, 
the theatres are en reldche, and by the end of May the promenades and the 
streets, the Bois, and the Boulevards are as deserted as Regent-street and the 
Row are in the middle of September. In Italy, just at the time when the London 
Season is commencing, Society at Florence and at Rome is intent on its 
villeggutura, and is going into summer quarters at the baths of Lucca, and at 
Livorno, at Tivoli, and at Frascati. And the fashionable circles of New York 
pass at Saratoga, at Long Branch or at Newport the greater part of the pleasant 
months that English Society is content to waste in the streets and squares of the 
West-End. In Vienna the Prater ceases to wear its most gay and animated 
aspect when Easter is once past, and about the same time the Thiergarten at 
Berlin becomes gradually less frequented, and the stream of equipages that pass es 
on Unter den Linden in the afternoon rapidly diminishes. 

It is usually asserted that the spring and summer months have been selected 
for the London Season because the Einglish devotion to field-sports renders it im- 
possible to attract men from the country whilst battues may still be organised and 
hounds are still running. But the best shooting of the year is invariably at an 
end by Christmas, and hunting is far from incompatible with a sojourn in town, 
else it would scarcely be possible for the Legislature to assemble in February. 
‘The explanation cannot but be regarded as insufficient, although it may be readily 
admitted that it is impossible to produce a more plausible one. It is natural 
that many should wonder with Lord Derby that the Season should commence 
when it does, and should long for a fashionable revolt against the existing tradi- 
tions of Society. But social conservatism is so powerful that it is almost hopeless 
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to look for reform. Only one thing could bring about a change. If for two or 
three years in succession we were to have really summer weather throughout 
June and July, the folly of selecting these months for town-life would be at once 
manifest. For the London Season to be pleasant and enjoyable, the English sum- 
mer must be rigorous and inclement—must possess, that is, its normal character. 
Society makes all its arrangements on the hypothesis that the weather will be 
cold and cheerless ; for instance, it selects for riding in the Row the midday 
hours, when, if the sun shines in its splendour, a canter gives a foretaste of 
purgatory. A warm June night is not the time that most would choose for 
dancing in a crowded ball-room, for lounging in a box of atheatre or an opera- 
house, or for dining in a gas-lit apartment. Dinners and dances, however, 

flourish, and opera-houses and theatres are open during the London Season 
because it is anticipated that the summer nights will not be very different as 

regards temperature from those of mid-winter, and it is only rarely that the 
expectation is not justified. When, as generally happens during the last fortnight 
of July, London has a glimpse of real summer weather, the institutions of the 
Season succumb to the temperature, fashionable arrangements are quite dislocated, 
and become impossible, men and women go through the ceremonies of Society 

with a wearied resignation to the inevitable that is pitiable to witness, and it is 
with a feeling of intense relief that they hail the advent of the Goodwood week. 

Mr. Disraeli, who is quite free from the superstitions of reverence for existing 
customs and institutions, and is consequently the leader of the Conservative party, 
has recently shown his ordinary audacity of innovation by proposing that the 
Session of Parliament should henceforward commence in November instead of in 
February, and a Committee of the Lower House has approved of the proposal. It 
has been surmised that if this suggestion should be carried into effect, it would 
involve an alteration in the period chosen for the London Season that would re- 
tain the relation that has always existed between the Season and the Session. 
The political revolution would, that is, be followed by a social revolution. The 
surmise, it must be admitted possesses considerable plausibility. But Fashion, 
even though in some respects it is as much characterised even as Politics by the 
“hunger for change and emotion,’ yet in not a few cases shows an unsus- 
pected strength of Conservatism. And there are strong reasons for supposing 
that the opposition to any variation of the time honoured traditions of the London 
Season would be vigorous and effective. . Of course, the change would involve the 
loss of many of the pleasures that are most agreeably associated with the London 
Season of the present. The delightful dinners on the banks of the sinuous Thames 
at Richmond or Maidenhead, at the Star and Garter, and at Skindle’s, would no 
longer possess all their wonted attractions. Garden parties in the suburbs would no 
longer come as a contrast with their freshness and comparative simplicity to the 
glare and glitter of the balls and dinners in town. Hurlingham would cease to 
be a favourite feminine resort. All the institutions, in fact, of the London Season 
that depend for their charm and their success on sunny weather would be 
necessarily swept away. Outdoor amusements of this kind do not flourish in an 
English winter. Consequently, Society would not be altogether without a j usti- 
fication for revolt against change, and resistance to disturbance of the habits and 
customs of the higher classes. 

There appears every prospect that the Season of Seventy-One will be excep- 
tionally brilliant? Paris has ceased to occupy the position of the fashionable 
capital of the world, and it is doubtful whether the old glories of the city by the’ 
Seine will ever be revived in the life-time of men now living. Free from this 
formidable rivalry, London will doubtless be in a far greater measure than before 
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the resort of the “leisure classes” of all nations. It will evidently assume in 
the future something of the same position that Paris has held in the past. It 
will become more cosmopolitan as regards Society and as regards Literature and 
Art. England has long been recognised as the paradise of wealthy men, and 
mi will apparently supplant Paris as the city of earthly Eden of the 
opulent. 

French art seems to have accepted the situation, so far, at least, as to make 
London its temporary home. Faure, Capoul, and Miolan-Carvalho will this year be 
heard on our London lyric stage. Not a few of the most gifted of French 
painters will this spring contribute to the Royal Academy instead of to the Salon. 
‘And for the present, French drama finds its most congenial abiding-place in 
London, The company of La Comédie Francatse takes up its quarters by the 


Strand instead of by the Rue de Rivoli. That Got and Bressant, Madame 


Favart and Madeleine Brohan should appear in the well-known parts that they 
have created, or of which they have preserved the classical tradition, will be an 
attractive characteristic of the Season of Seventy-One. Andthe many who 
remember pleasant evenings passed in the old theatre on the Place de la Bourse, 
will go to the Lyceum prepared to give a hearty welcome to Madame Fargueil 
and the company of the Vaudeville. 


STATIONERY. 


There is no more useless thing in the world, considered per se, and without 
regard to its contents, than a note paper which has been written upon. If it 
holds a line from the beloved one, a promise to pay, a poem, a recipe, it may 
secure a brief existence ; if not, it is cast aside, a disregarded thing, of no earthly 
use to anybody. 

And yet in the production and purchase of these ephemeral luxuries large sums 
of money are yearly spent. Every season sees some new device in shape or 
style. ‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” the costly whim ranges. 
Now a square sheet, now an oblong, rules the day; of satin smoothness one 
month, rough as shagreen the next; with initials and monograms of every design 
and shade, and envelopes as multiform as Proteus. A guide is required to com- 
prehend, and a fortune to follow, the exigence of Fashion. ‘ 

The novelty this year is “tint.” The note, which when first glanced at 
appears white, on closer examination reveals, so to speak, a faint perfume of 
colour; blushes inaudible pink or delicatest lilac, or shadows forth the faintest 
green. And the monogram which crowns the sheet is to the monogram of two 


years ago as the full-fledged summer to the pale spring. No longer a mere in- — 


terlacement of lines—it is now a work of art—as intricate, as rich, and as costly 
as an initial letter in an illuminated missal. Gold, carmine, ultramarine, umber, 
royal purple, blend therein in soft unison—the writing-desk, when opened, glows 
like a bed of jewels or a fairy flower-garden. "When opened—ah !—there’s the 
rub! It is when the test of use is applied to these dainty creations that the 
question arises, “‘ What has the modern note-writer to say which is worthy of 
committal to these exquisite pages ?” . 

For paper cannot enhance thought—it is thought which embalms the paper. 
Shakespeare inscribed his sonnets and’Sir Philip Sidney his sad melodious lays 
upon sheets so coarse and yellow that our very cooks would scorn them. Yet 
what fragrance, what priceless value now hangs” about those discoloured folios ! 
And when upon the luxurious smoothness of the modern page we find only the 


penury of feeling and the poverty of style, the ill-punctuated, ill-arranged, inele- - 
gantly-phrased, and meaningless lines which make up the average letter, we are — 
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forced to sigh that this inheritance of the centuries should not be in the hands of 
worthier beings or applied to worthier uses. 

A fashionable note, whose irregular scrawl has consumed two of the tiny 
sheets now in vogue, may be fairly computed to have cost at least three times 
the value of its postage stamp, and ten of its contents. Glancing it over we are 
forced to frown as we laugh—and we recall something once said to the 
effect that it is useless to waste time in acquiring mastery over a foreign 
language, French for example, when the mind affords you nothing worth saying 
in your own. English answers as well as purest Tuscan if all you desire to 
express is that the evening is a warm one, or “ this is a pleasant party.”” And so 
with paper. Commercial note is good enough, and too good, for the common- 
place chit-chat of average correspondence. And though wit still exists in the 
world, and sense, and poetry, and epigram ; though letters are written to-day as 
bright and forcible as any of Madame de Sévigné’s or Walpole’s, still the art of 
letter-writing is confessedly in its decadence, and the best examples existing 
among us are, as a general thing, written on plain paper, and sent forth with no 
waving of gorgeous flags or blowing of trumpets. ‘* Good wine needs no bush.” 
Let that content those whom an untoward fate compels to “seal their letters 
with their thumbs” and dispense with a monogram. 


¢ GrorcE Sanp’s Last Novet. 


Madam George Sand’s last novel, “ Malgrétout,” which appeared at first in - 
numbers, has now been published in a volume by itself.* It has the charm, 
usual in her novels, of character in her ‘‘ characters.” The personalities whom 
we designate in this way in the common run of novels have seldom such indivi: _ 
dual force as belong to Madam Sand’s heroes and heroines; indeed, we mighé~ 
find fault with her latter writings because she makes too close a study of charac- 
ter, analysing too pitilessly, asin her novel lately begun in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” ‘‘Cesarine Dietrich.” In “ Malgrétout,” Abel the hero, a celebrated 
violinist, stands in strong contrast to the heroine in his artistic impulses, and the 
intensity of his passions. The heroine possesses an enthusiasm as deep, but it is 
under the control of her reason—a character which Madam Sand finds a difficulty 
in representing ; and she is forced to put some English blood into her heroine's 
veins to account for her cold reserve. From the love of these two she makes 
an exceedingly interesting story. One of the dramatis persone, Mademoiselle 
@ Ortora, is supposed to bea portrait of the Empress Eugenie, and for this reason 
alone the novel will, doubtless, be very widely read. The words which the 
author puts into her mouth have now a very striking meaning :— 

“It is only since my twenty-fourth year that I have got a glimpse of th 
object of my existence. Until then my wandering life had pleased me, but I 
made this reflection, that it could not last for ever. Beauty is not eternal ; it 
had so far only served to make me shine; it was time it should keep me upon 
the horizon—this beauty, an indispensable power, whose value I had not yet 
fairly measured. I calculated its chances coldly ; it might continue from twenty- 
five years of age till thirty; it must inevitably fade-after that time. It was 
ponies yg that at thirty years of age my life should be determined and its 
object 

me This normal and logical object, for me, is not money; it is not love, nor 
pleasure. It is the temple where all these advantages are but accessories— 
necessary, but secondary. It is a free position, brilliant, splendid, supreme. It is all 
summed up in a word that pleases me—(eclat. You see thatI am consistent 


* Malgrétout. Paris. Michel Lévy. 1870. 
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with my part. I wish to hold to this brilliant gift—possess, produce it without: 
effort—manifest it without limits. I wish, then, all that it promises and secures. 

I wish to marry a man who is rich, handsome, young, desperately smitten with 

me, for ever submissive to me, and bearing, with glory in the world, a very 

illustrious name. I wish, too, that L+ shall have power—that he shall be king, 
emperor, at the least heir presumptive or reigning prince. All my care will be 
applied henceforth in looking for such a man, and, when I shall have found him, 

lam sure of getting possession of him. My education is made for thisend. I 

no longer run any risk of not charming; I have acquired all that my early edu- 

cation lacked. I have studied. I am well informed, am familiar with politicat 

science. I know the history of all dynasties and all peoples. I know all the 

arcana of diplomacy, and all the simple springs of every form of ambition. I 

know all the marked men, all the powerful women, of the past and the present. 
I have taken their exact measure. I dread none of them. A day will come when 
I shall be as useful to a sovereign as I can now be to any woman who asks my 
~ advice about her toilette. I have the air of attaching great importance to little 
things ; no one suspects the serious pre-occupation that absorbs me; but everyone- 
will know it some day, when I shall be queen, czarina, grand-duchess, president 

of a republic; for I well know that a great people is easily stirred, and turns. 
easily to what is new. But I do not believe in the duration of such a fever; and 

if I were president to-day, were it in America, I should be sure of being sovereign 

to-morrow. Finally, I wish, after having played a brilliant 7é/e in the world, to 
play a glorious one in history. I do not wish to disappear, like a common-place 
actress, along with my youth and my beauty; I wish for a crown for my white 
hairs: one can appear always beautiful, so long as one dazzles with a crown. I 

like to experience great struggles, great perils: the scaffold even, has a fascina- 

tion for me. I shall never accept exile. I shall never fly: they will not catch 

me on the road to Varennes, not me! I shall not lose my mind in disaster. I 
shall brave the most tragic of destinies. I will fight face to face with this lion 

people: it shall not force me to lower my eyes; and I swear to you, that more 

than once I shall know how to bring it to lie in chains at my feet. After this, let 

it weary of me ; let it bear my head on the point of alance! that willbe thesupreme- 
day of my glory, and my pale face crowned—once more—by martyrdom 
shall remain forever engraved upon the memory of men.” 
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V. 


UMMER was passing away, and, with a last effort like the sun as he sets, was 
putting forth its most glorious tints and colours to charm the mind and eye 
ere it expired. 

The flowers threw out as it were a concentration of subtle fragrance and per- 
fume, as a lingering farewell, while the leaves, brown, russet, and red, rustled 
gently and mournfully in the breeze, before they confided themselves to its 
treacherous wings; as if loath to quit their parent stem. In truth, all 
Nature having tasted life and found it good, seemed as though it was ready, in 
the fulness of its gratitude to the mother earth which had sustained and nur- 
tured it, to pour its ripe treasures into her lap before yielding up itself to the 
cold embrace of winter. 

The Beauseants were home again, and, with that cozy pleasure we all feel at 
being among our Penates and Lares again, were wondering how they could have 
rested contentedly away from picturesque Mossdale so long. 

There was the sea as an attraction at Seamouth certainly, but from their own 
windows they had such a lovely view of undulating English scenery, such a 
varied picture of green, golden and brown fields, with the glimmering windings 
of the stream, which, silvery and snake-like, hid itself under the hills or deep in 
the recesses of the valleys, only to reveal itself—like some fair coquette— 
brighter and more sparkling again than ever, that they had now come to the 
conclusion—a conclusion likely to last until another’s summer’s heat should send 
them panting to the breezy seashore again—that land views, upon which the eye 
could rest with repose, were far more to be desired than the ever-restless ocean. 

It was no grand mansin, this Mossdale, nor had it stately park and large set 
garden. It was simply a pretty, comfortable English home. Large enough 
to welcome friends—and right royally too!—small enough to frighten mere 
fashionable acquaintances away. A good garden tastily laid out separated, while 
an avenue of sturdy old chestnut trees hid, it from the country road : on its right 
were the conservatory, hot-houses and a glimpse of stabling ; on its left, a dark, 
shadowy-looking wood ; while behind was an orchard, and—strange hobby for a 
Frenchman !—a miniature farm which was Mr. Beauseant’s greatest delight and 
amusement. 

Inside the house the English look had given way before the tasty con- 
tinental arrangements just enough to make the rooms graceful, pretty, and pleasant. 
Friends calling endeavoured to catch the spirit of the place, and so impart some 
of this simple elegance to their own stiff rooms—studying even the looping of 
the curtains, the disposal of the furniture and groupings of fluwers to inspire them 
—but the result was seldom fortunate. Two or three of the antiquarian Con- 
servatives of the village shook their heads it is true, with ominous prophecy at 
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the “fangled French notions ’’ introduced in their midst—declaring “ flowers in 
rooms were as injurious to the health of girls as mirrors were to their 
morals ”—and so forth ad infinitum. But these, let it be said, were of a class 
who had lost taste and sghé for the arrangement and colours of the first, and who 
had done with any pleasing gratification they might have received in their youth- 
ful days from reflection in the latter. 

Lipton Hall was the grand place of the neighbonrhood ; but its owner, Mr. 
Philip Brockhurst—cousin to Stanhope—had been away so long that its state 
had declined ; and Mossdale House with its living interior was now the most 
noted place of the two. 

They were great people—the Beauseants—among the much swall fry sur- 
rounding them, and of course were taxed with the many reports good and bad 
consequential to greatness. The worst, however, the Liptonians could find to 
say against them was concerning their religious belief—French Protestants being 
among them considered very like the fabled wolf in sheep’sclothing. Certainly 
the attendance of the young ladies at the village church was regular and devout. 
enough to have disarmed report—but the non-attendance—and how sorry am I 
to record it !—the regular non-attendance of Mr. Beauseant was suspicious in the 
extreme. In fact, so suspicious, that he was looked upon as but one step removed 
from atheism, and little short of being a priest in disguise. This, in secret, raised 
him toa mystericus pinnacle accordingly. 

The quiet people of Lipton had, however, something of more importance to 
talk about one sunny day in September ; something which, in the shape of news, 
had electrified and startled every one fearfully ; although, I am sorry to say, 
had not stirred them regretfully: something which made them turn with new 
interest and mouths agape toward the old Hall and made them once more speak 
animatedly about it. The news was—the young squire was dead! The burst- 
ing of a gun, whose contents had been intended for some fortunate partridges, 
had cut off the wild spendthrift suddenly and terribly—even in the midst of 
friends. Death had not spared him on account of his position as guest at a hos- 
pitable mansion; no, not even though he was surrounded by wealth, beauty, 
gaiety, and—and in fact—Society. The grim reaper, paying little respect to 
persons, nor taking little heed if his presence was convenient or no, had stalked 
behind the young man, and with one eye on him, and another on the pretty girl 
who was awaiting the result of the shot with such interest, had, without warning 
or preamble carried his victim away there and then. . 

Lipton tried to pull a long face, and came to the decision it was very shocking 
and dreadful ; it also made use of the Scriptural text “ In the midst of life,” &c., 
finding it ay propriate for the occasion ; bnt after these outward signs of woe it 
was eager to know “‘ who came into the property ?” if ‘the estate was heavily 
mortgaged ?” and so forth. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! Such is life—I mean 
such is humanity. 

Mr. Beauseant did not pretend to grief, but after hearing of the fatal accident 
went home and communicated the news with, I fear, just a trifle of pleasurable 
excitement in his face, thus shocking the ladies sadly. ‘‘ But, mes enfans, you 
do not see, you do not understand. Pardieu! I feel much sorrow for the young 
man, as I should for all who die by unnatural and sudden death ; still I cannot 
but feel a trifle of pleasure at the idea of having Stanhope so near us; ]—what 
ails you, Katerina ?”’ broke off the speaker suddenly, as Katerina made a quick 
movement towards him, or rather towards Minnette, who with a white face had 
grasped the back of his chair spasmodically. ‘‘ Ah! la petite, hein?” he added, 
turning round and catching Minnette in the act of making signs to her cousin not 
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to notice her. “Mon Dieu! p&le comme la mort—what have you, child ? I have 
startled her, is that it, by my clumsy haste? Foolish that I am, I forget she is 
not strong.” 

“It is nothing—nothing, uncle, only ”—Minnette paused a moment to collect 
herself—‘ you were going to say "—— 

** Bless me, Katerina and yourself have sent it clean out of my head; does 
she often go over like that, Katerina ? ” 

‘No, not often, papa. Were you going to say Stanhope Brockhurst would 
inherit the Lipton property ?” 

“I did say so—hein ? well I meant to. There is no other near kin, you know. 
Tut, tut, it is all very sudden,” and Mr. Beauseant looked solemnly meditative. 
‘Stanhope will have to come over and see to the funeral arrangements—he 
must rest here, Katerina, hein.” 

“It would be more comfortable,” assented Katerina, keeping a watchful eye 
on Minnette, who had retreated to the sofa. 

“Yes, yes. Well, putting aside Mr. Philip’s death, for which we all feel 
sorry, and, of course, it is sad, you see—putting that aside, the exchange of 
masters up at the Hall will be good for Lipton. ‘The poor fellow was making 
what you call ducks and drakes of the property; he was never here, enfin,” 
summed up the speaker philosophically ; ‘‘ everything is for the best. Do you 
know what the next event will be, petite?’’ he asked after a pause; looking 
over to Minnette’s corner of the room. 

There was nothing left Minnette to say but “no, uncle,” which she said in a 
very subdued tone of voice. 

“ Nor you, Katerina? Well, I will tell you,” and Mr. Beauseant, bright 
with the spirit of prophecy, looked around him mischievously. ‘ Our friend 
Stanhope will marry. Why? because the Hall is large, and it is not good for 
man to live alone as they say: at all events it is very dull and stupid for him to 
do so. Whom does he marry?” the speaker paused in his self questions and 
answers—‘ who but la belle veuve, Madame Hubinet. Encore why ? Because 
she means to have him, and every woman gains her end somehow; also, I 
think, Stanhope is not averse,” and Mr. Beauseant laughed as though he 
esteemed it the best thing that Stanhope could do, while Minnette, foolish girl, 
crept away like a wounded bird, and locked herself up in her room fer the rest 
of the day, sending down that blessed refuge of a plea in the time of sorrow, 
that woman's privilege—a bad headache as an excuse for non-appearance. 

“‘T fear Minnette is not well again,” said Mr. Beauseant, gravely, when he 
found Minnette had slipped away. ‘‘ Her nervous system must be unstrung for 
such a little thing to upset: her,” he added, ‘ Are you going up to see her, 
Katerina ?” 

Yes, papa.” 

‘‘Katerina—one moment,” and Mr. Beauseant beckoned his daughter to- 
wards him, while his eyes were fixed inquiringly on her face. ‘‘ You have not 
delicate nerves, ma fille, have you!” and he touched one of her hands kindly as 
he spoke—moved somehow to pity by a look in her eyes which he did not under- 
stand, nor could account for. 

“‘T—mon pére !—no.” 

“ Non-non—c’est bien ; yet you seem to have a look étourdi—hein.” 

Katerina flushed ; then imprinting a kiss on her father’s forehead told him it 
was his imagination only ; that she was strong, both in body and mind, and then 
left him. Left him rather suddenly after all; with a queer contraction of fore- 
head and mouth which bespoke hidden pain somewhere. 
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“TI wonder if Katerina did not like that Doctor Thorne a little,” mused Mr. 
Beauseant, vaguely. ‘ After all they were suited to one another.” : 

The moon had risen, crescent-shaped, and the stars were tumbling merrily 
down through the trees, when a little figure crossed the Mossdale lawn, 
descended the “ ha-ha,” dividing garden and wood, and passing through the 
white gate took the path leading towards the grounds of Lipton Hall. It walked 
on quickly, as though the road were familiar, pausing not until finally it stood 
before the ivy-grown, weed-covered stone terrace of the great house. There, 
breathless it sought the pedestal of a statue for a leaning place, and throwing 
back its shawl revealed the somewhat excited face of Minnette. She had crept 
noiselessly, like a little thief, from the house unheard and unobserved by all ex- 
cepting her maid, who being a romantic young personage was a willing confidante : 
and even like a thief, or sume one guilty of conscience in some manner, did she 
start quickly as the village clock gave out, in the distance, its first sudden stroke 
of nine. 

Nine! What would the proper, go-to-bed-early Liptonians think and say 
if they saw her here at this hour! Impute something very naughty, something 
very like a clandestine meeting to her account no doubt! and she brushed back 
the tangled waves of hair, which the night wind had rendered rebellious, from 
her brow with a little defiant gesture. 

The impulse had been strong upon her to-night to get out from the house, 
which seemed small to suffocation, for her with her pent-up heart,—to get out 
into the cool expansive air, away—anywhere so long as it gave her scope for 
quick movement. And yielding to that impulse she had come out—come here. 
And why here? What motive has prompted her footsteps hither? The fair 
head droops and the soft face crimsons shamedly as she puts the question to her- 
self. The old Hall has acquired new interest in her eyes, also, since it has 
become Stanhope’s; a new sweet interest; and the feeling has been so strong 
upon her to see it in this light, to look upon itas, perhaps, his future home, just 
once alone, and in secret, that she has not been able to rest until the desire is 
gratified. Against the sky, luminous with the gems of night, the Hall with its 
carved pinnacles, quaintly figured cornices, and Elizabethan architecture stands 
dark, grim, and lifeless-lo-king, 


For Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell. 


excepting in one little corner of it behind, where the old housekeeper and her 
husband keep guard: even they—so old that they seem part of the building— 
ean scarce be deemed Life and Thought. The maiden moon throws out Lut a 
faint light; nevertheless she has vanity enough with all her coyness to seek her 
reflection in the small diamond panes of the deeply-bayed windows, and power 
enough to cast gaunt shadows across the terrace and over-grown walks. A nice 
place for a home! thinks Minnette, tenderly and reverentially, and deserving a 
better master than poor Mr. Philip has been—deserving, in fact, of Stanhope only 
—her beau ideal of perfect manhood. 

Then she tries to picture him here, at home, but fails, for—and her brow 
clouds and contracts—a fascinating woman’s form, beautiful enough to satisfy even 
the shades of the dead Brockhursts—whose pride or weakness had been to see 
fine women at the bottom of the table, fine horses in their stable, and good wine 
in their cellars—comes across her mental vision in spite of her desire to keep it 
away, and renders all colouring inharmonious. 
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What right had she, Minnette, to think of him at all, more especially now? 
What madness was upon her that she could never, sleeping or waking, wholly 
banish him from her mind? It was humiliating, degrading in the extreme that 
she should so love unloved! And yet, how could she have prevented herself 
from feeling irresistibly attracted and drawn towards one of nature’s rich and 
rare gifts, a truly noble-minded man? ‘‘ Why had she known him at all; why 
had he endeared himself to her so, if Fate had willed him for another?” she 
asked, with a wail of plaintive rebellious misery, as girl-like, woman-like, she 
laid her head against the pedestal and burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

The heart of iron beating in the tower again gives warning that the night is grow- 
ing older, and, with a little shudder, she arouse herself at last, and prepares to 
retnrn. But even as she moves a slight sound like footsteps in the distance 
causes her to pause and for the first time to gaze nervously around her. 

** Footsteps—is it really footsteps or’’—and with all her grown-up sense, she 
cannot help calling to mind all the mysteriously improbable tales her superstitious 
old French bonne used to tell her in childish days, as she bends eagerly forward 
to listen. 

“* Footsteps, of course,” and she draws herself up with a little amused smile at 
her foolishness, while she gives a breath of relief: for she knows there is no one 
in Lipton who would harm her, not even Mike O’Gurney, who, though the worst _ 
character in the village, is gentle and deferential toward her—though this may 
be out of the gratitude he bears her for her visits to that one bright spot in his 
reprobate heart, his sick son? And as to there being a stranger in the village 
for her to fear, the idea is too absurd to entertain at all. Still she does not feel 
quite at her ease, and wishes she had brought Lisette with her; she is just 
wondering if it would not be as well to go round to the housekeeper’s room and 
get old John Tim’s safe escort through the woods again, when the noise ceases. 

Whoever it was, they must have turned down another path leading to Lipton ; 
or, perhaps, after all it was really John Tims himself having a last look round 
before retiring for the night, she concludes readily, glad to find some natural 
cause to dispel her uneasiness, and ignorant that the intruder, far from receding 
from her, is even now approaching on the lawn behind her, the thick turf of 
which deadens all sound. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” she gasps under her voice, as she turns and confronts a tall 
black figure and the burning end of a cigar. ‘Oh, mon Dieu!” 

“TI beg your pardon. 1 fear I have startled you sadly,” and the figure, ap- 
proaching nearer, raises its hat politely. ‘ _I—Minnette!” The speaker breaks 
off in a tone of pleased, surprised discovery, while Minnette, taking one step 
forward, turns white to her very lips, and clutches her leaning post for support. 
“‘My God! I have killed her with fright,” mutters Stanhope under his breath 
as, throwing away his cigar, he strides forward just in time to catch the little 
fainting form in his arms. 

‘* Minnette, my child, look up : it is only a friend ; speak—say you know me!” 
But he implores in vain, as he bends over her, and tries to see some sign of con- 
sciousness in her still face. “ Ol! my darling, if I have killed you, if this is to be 
the end of it?” he cries hoarsely and incoherently as, straining her passionately 
to his breast, he carries her to a seat, and, depositing her tenderly thereon, looks 
around him for help. 

Now, help in a fainting fit means burnt feathers, vinegar, or water; the two 
former were out of the question, but something bearing the resemblance of a 
fountain in the distance gives hope of the last being at hand. A few hasty steps 
taking Stanhope towards it, he finds that it is dried up and, like everything else, 
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overgrown with weeds ; his oaly resource, therefore, after banishing a somewhat 
mad idea of carrying her all the way home, is to chafe her small cold hands in 
his and, while he gazes anxiously and lovingly down at the white face, marking 
how pure and lovely it looks with its clouds of unconfined hair falling like a 
golden halo around it, patiently await the result. Standing thus it occurs to 
him that it is a strange time for her to be here and alone : and following on this 
thought comes a jealous suspicion of some person unknown into his mind. Per- 
haps the shock of coming face to face with a stranger—with him, instead of her 
lover—he has to force himself to the word—has produced this effect upon her, 
But why this secret for Minnette—why stolen evening meetings? Instinctively 
he Jets the hands drop and looks around as though half expecting to see someone 
come from the shadows and dispute his place beside her ; but no one comes, and 
when he turns back to Minnette she is regarding him in rather a bewildered fashion. 

“Do you feel better ?” he asks, murmuring an inward thanksgiving at her 
recovery. 

“So it "——— she begins to interrogate, but he, fearing another name on her 
lips, interrupts her hastily. 

“It is I—Stanhope Brockhurst—do you feel better ?”’ He repeats his former 
question almost unconsciously, and she, bowing her head in assent, smiles faintly. 

“‘ That is well.” And then he is silent for a moment or two; agitated as 
herself, yet forced to retain his outward composure. 

**T am grieved to have startled you so.” 

was so unexpected seeing” 

“ Seeing me there—yes, I suppose the grass deadened my footsteps. I did 
not know apy one was near me until I came close upon you,” he adds 
apologetically. After which there comes another pause, rather an awkward 
one this time, she covered with shame and confusion, wondering what he can 
possibly think of her ; he, gazing with grave ruminating expression down upon 
her as he absently twists his moustache. 

‘Do you think you are strong enought to walk?” he asks at length. He 
would be happy to stand thus, looking down upon her for another hour or so, 
but he fears she will take cold. 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” Minnette, although still feeling far from recovered, 
rises quickly ; for his quiet and, as she deemsit, cold manner, is more thanshe can 
well bear in her present excitable state. 

“ Are you angry with me?” The question comes from her with a little sob, 
as he draws her hand quietly through his arm. It was very foolish of her to 
ask such a thing, of course, but she ‘cannot help herself. 

“ Angry !—with you.” He would have been a brute indeed, if he was 
angry, looking down at the penitent piteous face ; and so he thinks, 

“Angry with you.” ‘That was all he said,-but those three words made. 
Minnette colour visibly, and drop her eyes before his—which had suddenly 
flashed a hopeful radiant glance down upon her—while a tender amused smile 
irradiated his face. Then, for the first time he noticed her shawl had slipped 
from her head. It was a sweet task to draw it up and round under her chin ; 
so sweet a task, that he lingered over it, taking much delight in the responsible, 
possessive feelings it gave birth to, and then—well how it came about he has 
no idea of, excepting that her face was too tempting to be resisted, and that she 
lookeed such an irresistible little piece of womanhood altogether,—he suddenly 
seized her in his arms and kissed her. 

* Are you angry ?” he asks, echoing her question, feeling very assured though, 
that she is not. For answer, Minnette nestles her head against his breast, and 
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cries there quietly and happily. It is such a nice resting-place to weep upon, 
the arms around her feel so strong and mighty. The hand that smooths back 
her hair has such a loving, tender touch that, is it possible she can be angry ? 

‘* My darling ! my darling ! and you love me ?”—he whispers. 

But Minnette having got over the first shock of being loved, has had time to 
think, so she draws herself from his arms, and with large, reproachful, enquiring 
eyes fixed on his, says interrogatively, ‘‘ But, Madame Hubinet ?” 

“ Madame Hubinet!” Stanhope echoes the name, looking puzzled. 

*‘ You are going to marry her ?” 

“ Marry—God forbid !” he exclaims, with more of emphasis than politeness 
** Why, my darling ?” and once more his arms steal round her as he lingers over* 
the endearing appellative, “‘ where did you get that idea from ?” 

“From!” Minnette is rather puzzled to explain, not wishing to implicate 
her uncle, so answers wisely—‘ from my own thoughts,” and she gives a little 
happy laugh from her new found resting-place ; which laugh and the glance 
accompanying it being provocative-— 

The moon, having by this time grown weary of looking down, and moreover 
being rather embarrassed—for as I said before, she was a modest moon—draws 
a veil over her face, which veil or cloud awakening the lovers to a sense of 
propriety, Stanhope conducts Minnette carefully and safely home, never releasing 
his treasure until he safely deposits her again in the hands of Lisette. This 
faithful maiden upon being gravely informed, some few weeks later, that her 
young mistress was about to marry the new squire, was in degree startled or 
surprised ; but inwardly took credit to herself—how, I know not—that she was 
partly instrumental in it coming about. 

Katerina never married. Mr. Beauseant sometimes worries over her single 
state, wondering how she will manage when he is gone; but as he seldom 
cares to dwell on this mournful side of the question, and as Stanhope and 
Minnette insist she is to live with them when such a sad event happens, her future 
seems to look happy and peaceful. Stephen Meller and his wife are a fashionable 
couple, seldom interfering with one another’s amusement, and living therefore 
amiably and comfortably together. 
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The chief place anong all precious thiigs belongs to the pearl.—PLiIny. 


DUSKY fisherman in the far-off seas of India once found a pearl in an 
oyster. He had heard of such costly gems, and sold it to an Arab for @ 

gold coin which maintained him for a whole year in luxury and idleness. The Arab 

exchanged it for powder and shot furnished him by a Russian merchant on board a 

trading vessel, who even yet did not recognise the dirty, dust-covered little ball 

as a precious jewel. He brought it home as a present for his children on the 
banks of the Neva, where a brother merchant saw it and bought it for a trifle. 

The pearl had at last found one who could appreciate its priceless value. The 
great man—for it was a merchant of the first class, the owner of a great fortune— 
rejoiced at the silent fraud by which he had obtained the one pearl of great price, 
without selling all and buying it fairly, and cherished it as the pride of his heart. 
Visitors came from all parts of the world to see the wonder. He rece?ved them, 
in his merchant’s costume, in a palace plain without but resplendent inside, with 
all that human art can do to embellish a dwelling, andled them silently through 
room after room, filled with rare collections and dazzling by the splendour of 
their ornaments. At last he opened with his own key the carved folding-doors of 
an inner room, which surprised the visitor by its apparent simplicity. The floor, 
to be sure, was inlaid with malachite and costly marble, the ceiling carved in rare 
woods, and the walls hung with silk tapestry; but there wasno furniture, no 
gilding, nothing but a round table of dark Egyptian marble in the centre. Under 
it stood a strong box of apparently wonderful ingenuity, for even the cautious 
owner had to go through various readings of alphabets, and to unlock one door after 
another, before he reached an inner cavity, in which a plain square box of Russia 
leather was standing alone. With an air akin to reverence, the happy merchant 
would take the box and press it for a moment to his bosom, then, devoutly 
crossing himself and murmuring an invocation to some saint, he would draw a 
tiny gold key, which he wore next to his person, from his bosom, unlock the 
casket, and hold up to the light, that fell from a large grated window above, 

his precious pet. 

It was a glorious sight for the lover of such things. A pearl as large as a 
small egg, of unsurpassed beauty and marvellous lustre. The sphere was perfect, 
the play of colours, as he would let it reluctantly roll from his hands over his 
long white fingers down on the dark table, was only equalled by the flaming opal, 
and yet there was a soft, subdued light about the lifeless thing which endowed it 
with an almost irresistible charm. It was not only the pleasure its perfect form 
and matchless beauty gave to the eye, nor the overwhelming thought of the fact 
that the little ball was worth any thing an emperor or a millionaire might choose 
to give for it—there was a magic in its playful everchanging sheen as it rolled to 
and fro—a contagion in the rapt fervour with which the grim old merchant watched 
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its every flash and flare, which left few hearts cold as they saw the marvel of St. 
Petersburg. For such it was, and the Emperor himself, who loved pearls dearly, 
had in vain offered rank and titles and honours for the priceless gem. 

A few years afterwards a conspiracy was discovered, and several great men were, 
arrested. Among the suspected was the merchant. Taking his one great treasure 
with him he fled to Paris. Jewellers and amateurs, Frenchmen and foreigners, 
flocked round him, for the fame of his jewel had long since reached France. He 
refused to show it fora time. At last he appointed a day, when his great rival in 
pearls, the famous Dutch banker, the Duke of Brunswick, and other men well 
known for their love of precious stones and pearls, went to behold the wonder. He 
drew forth the golden key, he opened the casket, but his face turned deadly pale, 
his eyes started from their sockets, his whole frame began to tremble, and his 
palsied hand let the casket drop. The pearl was discoloured! A sickly blue 
colour had spread over it, and dimmed its matchless lustre. His gem was diseased ; 
in ashort time it would turn into a white powder, and the rich merchant of St. 
Petersburg, the owner of the finest pearl known to the world, was a pauper! 
The pearl had avenged the poor Indian of the East, the Arab, and the poor 
traveller, and administered silent justice to the wrengful owner. 

There is injustice, grievous wrong and fearful cruelty in the early history of 
almost all oriental pearls, for, as Barry Cornwall sings so well— 


Within the midnight of her hair, 

Half hidden in its deepest deeps, 

A single peerless, priceless pear] 

(All filmy-eyed) forever sleeps. 
Witbout the diamond’s sparkling eyes, 
The ruby’s blushes—there it lies, 
Modest as the tender dawn, 

When her purple veil’s withdrawn— 
The flower of gems, a lily cold and pale. 
Yet, what doth all avail >— 
All its beauty, all its grace ?— 
All the honours of its place ? 
He who plucked it from its bed, 
In the far blue Indian Ocean, 
Lieth, without life or motion, 
In his early dwelling—dead ! 
All his children, one by one, 
When they look up to the sun, 
Curse the toil by which he drew 
The treasure from its bed of biue. 


For sad is the life and fearful are the dangers through which the unfortunate 
pearl-driver passes before his few years are ended, and he enters into eternal rest. 
How strange is the providence of God, which places the precious diamond in the 
hand of the poor Brazilian slave, and grants the precious pearl to the half-starved - 
Indian! Far out, off the coast of Ceylon and on Bahrein Island, in the Persian 
Gulf, are the great deposits, from whence come to us most of the gems we value: 
so highly. It is a strange sight to see in the season, in the months of February’ 
and March, those desert and barren spots suddenly bloom forth in gorgeous 
colours, as the sands and coral rocks are covered with tents of richly-dyed 
materials, and a motley crowd assembles on the forsaken spot. There are divers 
and merchants, fish-sellers and butchers, boat-caulkers and sail-makers, jewellers 
and idle talkers, men from Asia and Africa, all talking loudly, jostling each other, 
eager to become rich by some lucky venture. There are priests also, who levy 
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tribute on the superstitious fishermen, imposing offerings and prescribing holidays, 
so that the poor fisherman’s earnings are half-spent in advance, and his actual 
work-days amount to little more than thirty in the season. 

When all is prepared, a Hindoo or Parsee blesses the water to drive away the 
sharks—for a consideration; magicians and sorcerers sell amulets and utter 
blessings—for a consideration; and when the boats are ready for a start, there is’ 
seen in the chief boat a jolly old cheat, a conjuror and binder of sharks, who 
waves about his skinny hands and jumps and howls, till the poor fishermen are 
as much afraid of his incantations as of the sharks themselves. They must fast 
rigidly, while he performs his wicked rites, nor will he allow them to start till he 
has declared the moment propitious. At last he lifts up his voice in a hideous 
way, the divers join in the chorus, a kind of toddy is made and liberally distri- 
buted among the excited crowd, and the work begins in earnest. 

The boats generally assemble at a late hour of the night, and when all are 
together, a signal-gun is fired, whereupon they set sail for the banks, which are 
not far from the west side of the Persian Gulf. The purpose is to reach there 
before daybreak, so that the divers may be able to begin the moment the sun 
rises above the dark waters. In each boat there are, besides the pilot, ten rowers 
and ten divers. The latter, perfectly naked, but with their skin well rubbed 
with fragrant oil, work five at a time, leaving the other five to recover and to 
recruit in the meanwhile. Before they jump in, they compress the nostrils 
tightly with a small piece of horn, which keeps the water out, stuff their ears 
with beeswax for the same purpose, fasten a network bag, which is to hold the 
oysters, by a string to their waist, and aid their own descent by a large stone cf 
red granite, which they catch hold of with their foot. Then they go quickly 
down to the bottom. Here they dart about as swiftly as they can, picking up 
with their fingers and with their toes, which they use with wonderful agility, fill 
their bag, and shake the rope that is held above in the boat, in order to be drawn 
up at once. 

In favourable weather the divers may go down from twelve to fifteen times a 
day ; if the weather is less propitious, they dive at most fivetimes. They 
remain on an average not over a minute under water; to stay there a minute 
and a half or two minutes is possible only for a few expert divers, and can only 
be reached by extraordinary efforts. A few who have endured four or five 
minutes are spoken of as we speak of the men of genius that adorn a nation’s 
annals; and the greatest of divers is a half-fabulous Indian, who remained full 
six minutes under water. The exertion is extremely violent, and generally when 
the poor men return to the surface, blood flows from nose, ears, and eyes. Hence 
divers are generally unhealthy, and without exception short-lived. They 
suffer from heart-diseases and sores, and are easily recognised among the 
mixed population of those regions, by their bloodshot eyes, staggering limbs, 
and bent backs. These are part of their wages. Sometimes they die 
suddenly, on reaching the surface, as if struck by a shot, and are seen no more. 
The stories of some of their number being regularly slain, in order to throw their 
limbs to the sharks for the sake of saving the lives of the others, or of eyeballs 
starting out of their sockets, and the tympanum of the ear breaking under the 
pressure of the water, are of course fables; but the pains, perils, and penalties of 
the poor pearl-divers, are, in all conscience, sad enough to surround the fruit of 
their labour, the beauteous pearl, with a melancholy interest unknown to other 
jewels. They have, however, their companions of suffering in higher regions 
also, for Dryden’s words, “‘ He who would search for pearls must dive below,” 
apply to gems more precious even than the costliest of oriental pearls. 
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The coast of Ceylon, however, is by no means the only place where pearls are 
found and fished. In the Persian Gulf more than thirty thousand men are 
employed in three thousand boats, and the produce of their industry constitutes 
the chief source of income of the Imaum of Muscat. The Red Sea also furnishes 
a large supply, and these three localities were the sources from which the Romans 
and the Greeks obtained their pearls. Inferior specimens are found in the 
Pacific and the West India waters, though certain fisheries on the California 
coast have occasionally produced very valuable pearls. 

It may be assumed, however, that all the mountain-streams of Europe and 
America furnish a limited number of shellfish, which contain at times valuable 
pearls. Certain streams in England have been fished for pearls, in ancient times. 
Already Pomponius Mela, one of the oldest Latin writers, states that the seas of 
Britain generated gems and pearls, and Suetonius preserves the tradition that 
Julius Cesar was tempted to invade the distant island mainly by the hope that he 
would enrich himself with its pearls! It seems to be a well-established fact, that 
the great conqueror brought home from there a breastplate studded with pearls, 
which he dedicated to Venus Genitrix in her temple at Rome, and on which there 
was an inscription, stating distinctly that these pearls were British, as Caesar 
wished it to be understood that the offering was formed of spoil obtained in 
Britain. Pliny mentions these pearls as small and ill-coloured, but does not 
doubt their origin. 

Scotland has to this day its successful pearl-fisheries, especially in the river 
Tay, where they extend from the town of Perth to Loch Tay, and where the 
mussels are collected by the peasantry before harvest-time, when they enjoy com- 
parative leisure. The pearls, however, are generally small, or, when they are of 
larger size, rather deformed. It is constantly affirmed by tradition, on the other 
hand, that the superb pearl in front of the Scottish crown was obtained in the 
river Ythan. 

Pennant tells us that English rivers also were noted for having several kinds of 
mussels, which produced quantities of pearls, and that there are regular fisheries 
in many, as in the Esk. In North Wales, the river Conway had, and still has, 
quite a reputation for its treasures. Camden gives an account of some very valu- 
able pearls found in his time, which he calls as large and as well coloured as any 
we find in England and Ireland, and adds, that they have been fished for there 
ever since the Roman Conquest. Gibson, who translated Camden, says he knew 
a Mr. Wynn, who had a valuable collection of pearls, found in the Conway, 
among which was a stool-pearl, of the form and size of a button-mould, and 
weighing seventeen grains. One of these gems, a Conway pearl, is to this day 
preserved in the royal crown of England; it was presented to Catharine, the 
Queen of Charles IT., by her chamberlain, Sir Richard Wynn, of Giordir. Even 

in our day these fisheries are not quite neglected, but they represent the very 
jprose of the pursuit, as the dangers and difficulties which have to be encountered 
in the Far East, constitute its poetry. As soon as the tide is out, these simple 
fishermen go in several boats to the mouth of the river, and there gather into 
their sacks as many mussels as they can obtain before the tide returns. These 


_ are thrown into huge kettles over a fire, to be opennd, and then they are taken 
out, one by one, with the hand, and thrown into tubs. One of the men steps 
_ barefooted into these, and stamps upon them until they are reduced to a pulp. 
_ Next they pour water upon the mass, to separate the fishy substance from the 
_ heavier parts, which contain sand, small pebbles, and the pearls that may have 


been obtained. After numerous washings, the sediment is put out to dry, and 


_ the pearls are carefully laid on large wooden platters, one at a time, witha 
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feather. When a sufficient quantity is gathered, they are taken to an overseer, 
who pays the fishermen a few shillings an ounce for them. The pearls are 
generally of a dirty white, and sometimes blue. What makes this fishery 
singular is the mystery which hangs upon the next step in the proceedings. No 
one knows what becomes of the pearls. The fishery is a monopoly, and there is 
but one person who buys them up, and as he keeps his counsel most jealously, 
this has led to very fanciful surmises. One curious inquirer was gravely told that 
all the pearls here found were sent abroad to be manufactured into seed-pearls, 
and another learned that they were exported to India, in order to be dissolved in 
the sherbet of nabobs. 

Ireland also has its miniature fisheries; the mussels are found set up in the 
sand of the river-beds, with their open side turned from the torrent, and contain 
occasionally fine pearls. In Bavaria the poor shellfish are treated scientifically : 
they are put back into certain localities, fed with a peculiar food, which frivolous 
critics say is scientifically prepared by the great Liebig, and subjected to a 
careful treatment. The success of this curious project has, however, not yet 
become public. 

The question how the pearls were originally made, led, in olden times, to 
many absurd fables, and even the Middle Ages were not free from the wildest 
theories. Pliny gravely asserts that the oyster feeds upon the heavenly dew, 
aud that this produces pearls. oethius has the same notion, and speaking of 
the pearl-mussel in Scottish rivers, he says: ‘‘ These mussels, early in the morn- 
ing, when the sky is clear and temperate, open their mouths a little above the 
water, and most greedily swallow the dew of heaven ; and after the quantity and 
measure of dew which they swallow, they conceive and breed the pearl.” Even 
Harrison still claims that the pearls are only sought for in the latter part of 
August, because a little before that time ‘the sweetness of the dew is 
most convenient for the kind of fish which doth engender and conzeive 
them.” The common belief in the East is, to this day, that these precious gems 
are 


rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea ; 


and this is about as true an account of their origin as the pretty conceit of 
Robert Herrick :— 


Some asked me where the rubies grew, 
And nothing I did say, 

But with my fingers pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 


Some asked how pearls did grow, and where ? 
Then spoke I to my girl, 

To part her lips, and showed them there 
The quarelets of pearl. 


Alas for poetry and romance! The same terrible science of chemistry which 
has with its sledge-hammer of matter-of-fact converted the glorious diamond into 


vulgar charcoal, has also pronounced the precious pearl to be nothing but a few — 
layers of membrane and common carbonate of lime. And yet, here, as every- — 
where in God’s beautiful nature, the poetical element is not wanting, if our eyes © 
are but opened by wisdom from on high, to see the daily wonders by which we | 


are surrounded. The pearls, apart from their beauty and their value, are superb 
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illustrations of that beneficent law of Nature, by which injuries are concentrated 
into blessings, and Death is changed into Life. The molluscs are all made after 
the same model, and the common naked snail, as well as the mussel, the cockle, 
and the oyster, the awkward garden-snail crawling slowly on the moist ground, 
and the graceful nautilus sailing lightly over the blue waves, the elegant and the 
rough, the rare and the common, all show the same wisdom and marvellous 
adaptation of form to their purpose in life. The body is invariably of soft con- 
sistence, and enclosed in an elastic skin. From this skin exudes continually a 
calcareous matter, which resembles-common lime. T'his protects the animal, and 
serves to form its shell. Where the waves are rough and rocks abound, there 
this house also is rough, hard, and stony, fit to weather the tempest, and to roll 
among rocks: where the waters are smooth and only haleyon days to be looked 
for, there Nature, which never works in vain, provides only paper sides, and an 
egg-shell boat, such as the little nautilus navigates during his happy life. This 
same calcareous matter which the animal gives out without pain and without 
labour, also fills the little house inside with supernatural’beauty. It forms that 
beautiful substance, so smooth and so highly polished, dyed with all the colours 
of the rainbow, and resplendent with a glorious opalescence, which still charms 
the eye in spite of its having become so common in all our houses. Tuis is the 
lining of the shell, the nacre, or, in its poetical name, the mother-of-pearl. ‘ The 
inside of the shell,” said old Dampier, the stern sailor with the poet’s mind, 
resembling himself the rugged oyster shell with the beautiful lining within, ‘“ the 
inside of the shell is more glorious than the pearl itself.” 

No wonder that with such a beautiful house to live in, the oyster should seem 
to derive its share of pleasure, which is given by the great Maker to all his 
creatures on earth, from an effort to render its bed always soft and cosy, to lie 
warm, packed in close and comfortably. No wonder that with such a disposition, 
the animal should become a sybarite, and fret at a crumpled rose-leaf on its ivory 
couch. Hence, as soon as a foreign substance intrudes by some means or other, 
the mussel begins to make desperate efforts to remove the irritation. It has no 
means to resist the intruder; it must do as we have to do when our evils are 
beyond our powers of resistance; it must submit, and endeavour, by the means 
placed in its power by a beneficent Creator, to convert the pain into a pleasure, 
the grief into glory. Hence, whatever the cause of irritation may be, the process 
is invariably the same. 

Sometimes a tiny grain of sand or some similar foreign substance slips, in a 
moment of carelessness, tlirough the opening, and gets between the mantle of the 
animal and the shell, proving soon a great annoyance. At other times some 
enemy of the poor, helpless shell-fish, goes deliberately to work to destroy it: he 
fastens himself to the outside, and perforates the shell until he gets within reach 
of his prey. In such cases, the animal begins immediately to cover the intruding 
grain with a smooth coat of membrane and a layer of nacre, or to plug the open- 
ing in like manner with the same substance, in order to shut out the intruder, 
and to baulk him in his murderous design. These accumulations grow from year 
to year, and finally form pearls adhering to the inner surface of the shell. 

These are, however, not the valuable pearls of commerce, which are always 
found loose in the interior or embedded in the soft parts of the animal’s substance 
This arises from the fact that here the source of irritation has not come from 
without, but originated in the interior of the shell itself. The cause is this: the 
animal produces annually a number of eggs, contained each in a tiny capsule of 
almost microscopic size. As these eggs germinate and become diminutive 


- animals, they are thrown out by the mother, to become mussels in their turn. 
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Every now and then, however, an egg proves abortive, and is not thrown out 
with the others, but remains behind in the little capsule in which it was origi- 
nally contained. This capsule, forming part of the animal, and furnished with 
blood and supplies of every kind by the latter, is gradually covered, like the 
whole interior of the shell, with nacre, and thus forms the future gem. This is 
the way they are made, these wondrous beauties! Well may, therefore, Sir 
Everard Home exclaim : ‘ If I can prove that this, the richest jewel ina monarch’s 
crown, Which cannot be imitated by any art of man either in beauty of form or 
brilliancy of lustre, is the abortive egg of an oyster enveloped in its own nacre, 
who will not be struck with wonder and astonishment ?” 

All pearls, therefore, have in the centre some small foreign substance, or a tiny 
cell, which is surprising by its extreme brightness and polish, although but just 
of sufficient size to hold the original egg. If a pearl be split and then set ina 
ring with the divided surface outwards, as is often done, a magnifying glass will 
reveal to us this central cell quite conspicuously, in the form of a round hole ; 
very minute it may be, but well defined, and showing beyond any doubt where 
the ovum has been deposited. Around this cell an additional coat of nacre is laid 
evenly and smoothly every year, and thus the beautiful round pearl is gradually 
built up. Occasionally one may be found that is pear-shaped, and these, when 
perfect, are considered the most valuable, as they are in great demand for ear- 
drops. This shape arises from the little foot or pedicle to which the egg is 
attached, being covered with nacre as well as the egg itself. 

The great beauty of pearls consists in their perfection of form, and their 
peculiar lustre, which man has not yet been able to give to artificial pearls, except 
in rare instances. This lustre arises from two features which characterise these 
precious jewels of the deep: their transparency and the peculiar structure of their 
surface. For pearls are transparent, as can easily be ascertained by holding a 
split pearl to a candle, where, by interposing a coloured substance or light, the 
colour will be seen transmitted through the pearl. Now, as the central cell is 
lined with a highly polished coat of nacre, and the substance of the pearl itself is 
transparent, the rays of light easily pervade it, and cause that peculiar lustre 
which characterises a valuable pearl. 

This lustre, however, is heightened into true and superb opalescence by the 
delicately grooved surface of the pearl, which, Sir David Brewster says, resembles 
closely the fine texture of the skin at the top of an infant’s finger, or the minute 
corrugations which are often seen on surfaces covered with varnish or oil-paint. 
In other words, there are, beneath the immediate polish of the pearl, certain tiny 
wavelets and dimples, from which the light is reflected in subdued and undulating 
splendour. From the flat surface of the lining of the shell, the mother-of-pearl, 


these rays of light diverge in all directions, and hence shine in rainbow colours ; — 


in the pearl, on the contrary, on account of its spherical form, the varied hues 


are all blended into a white, uniform light, which gives to this gem its unrivalled — 


beauty and high value as an ornament. 


These lustrous and beautiful spheres are the coveted ornaments of all men, and ~ 


immense prices are paid for those of perfect form and largest size. Hence man’s 
cupidity and ingenuity have been at work, from time immemorial, to imitate 
Nature’s handiwork, and to produce artificial pearls. In the harems of the Kast, 
and in the ball-rooms of Europe, in Chinese homes and at American parties, 
pearls have ere now dazzled the fashion, that never lay in an oyster-bed, as bits 
of California rock-crystal have more than once eclipsed the treasures of Golconda. 
The result of such labours has rarely been satisfactory; with the exception of 
certain French imitations, seen at the last Paris Exposition, no pearls have ever yet 
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been produced that could not readily be distinguished from the genuine product of 
shellfish. 

It is not a little curious that the nearest cognate substance is bezoar, a concre- 
tion of deep olive-green colour, found in the stomach of goats, dogs, cows, and 
especially camels. The Hindoos generally grind it into yellow paint, but when 
harder parts are found, they fall speedily into the hands of jewellers, who polish 
and thread them, and then sell them as jewels. Thus it is from the secretion of 
a shellfish, and from the stomach of lower animals, that man gets the 
— he most values for her he loves best and for him he wishes to honour 
most 

Already in the days of the Roman Empire stories were afloat in the great city, 
of Arab tribes living near the sandy shoals of the Red Sea, who practised the art 
of making artificial pearls. They had evidently no inkling yet of modern inge- 


. Nuity, for, if we are to believe the Roman writers of the time, these innocent 


children of the Desert went yet to Nature herself for aid in their enterprise, and 
made the oysters themselves their agents in fabricating artificial pearls. Apol- 
lonius tells us how they allured the credulous shellfish from their cosy bed in the 
warm waters below to the surface, by pouring oil on the waters, to make them 
smooth and calm, and seizing them at the moment when they appeared on the 
surface to imbibe the genial air, thrust a sharp instrument through the gaping 
valves into the soft body of the animal. Then they threw them into a colander 
connested with a pan or trough, into which the exuding juices slowly trickled in 
the form of round pearly drops. The story is, of course, fabulous, but tends to 
show how familiar the idea of making artificial pearls had already become to the 
mind of the ancients. ‘The Chinese—that wonderful people, so wise as children, 
so ignorant in their old age—have likewise for centuries already carried on a well- 
organised system of manufacturing pearls on the same principle of forced mussel- 
labour. They claim that this invention was made as early as the thirteenth 
century, by an individual whose memory they still honour annually by certain 
ceremonial acts performed in a temple specially dedicated to his name. 

The large manufactories of artificial pearls, which now exist near Canton and 
at Hutchefu, near Ningpo, employ several thousand labourers in this extraordi- 
nary business, and produce every year a perfectly enormous quantity of pearls. 
The process is briefly this: In the months of April and May the full-grown 
mussels of that year are removed, one by one, from their beds, and have small 
moulds or forms pushed inside, which are to serve as nuclei for new pearls. A 
piece of wire or a few metal beads are carefully inserted between the mantle of 
the animal and the shell, and there these foreign bodies are left embedded in the 
soft, muscular substance of the living shellfish, till they become completely in- 
crusted with a thin coating of nacre. A year generally suffices to cover them 
with a thin but complete coat of mother-of-pearl; but at times they are 
nc much longer undisturbed, in order to obtain a thicker incrustation of greater 

auty. 

There is in the British Museum a pearl-mussel which has inside the shell a 
number of little josses made of bell-metal and completely covered and coated with 
nacre. 

The beads so procured have a very handsome appearance and considerable 
lustre, but they are almost always misshapen, following the rough outline of the 
artificial kernel, and hence they can be sold only for opaque settings, or for 
embroidery, when the imperfect side is concealed. The principal object of these 
factories is to produce the small idols with which the Chinese adorn their caps. 
These are produced by little tin moulds of stereotyped shape, which are inserted 
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into the mollusc, and soon becoming covered with an extremely thin layer of nacre, 
appear entirely formed of the lustrous substance of which pearls are made. The 
deception is all the greater as the nacre, though infinitely thin, still forms a 
- complete and unbroken coat of exquisite smoothness, which cannot easily be 
removed by force, and hence is very durable. 

In Europe, it was Linneeus, the great botanist, who first broached the idea of 
producing genuine pearls by a similar method, and offered, in 1761, to sell the 
secret to the Swedish Government for a modest sum. The country was, however, 
too poor to purchase the discovery, which thereupon fell into the hands of a 
wealthy merchant of Gottenburg. When his heirs a few days later offered the 
secret, carefully sealed up in the original paper, for sale, it had already become 
known through the publications of the great savant himself, and all the world was 
aware that the pearl was the result of an injury inflicted on the body or the shell 
of a mollusc. Linnzus had, himself, in his collection, several genuine pearls, the 
forced production of fresh-water pearl-mussels. 

The Venetians had long before made pearls in their famous glass-factories. They 
took hollow glass-beads and injected them with various tinted varnishes, into the 
composition of which certain mercurial preparations entered largely. This 
manufacture was soon brought to a high degree of perfection, and led to a re- 
markable evidence of the honesty of the Great Republic ; a law was passed by 
the Senate, towards the end of the fifteenth century, forbidding the sale of these 
admirable imitations, on the ground that it was fraudulent to make or sell beads 
which could not be distinguished from genuine oriental pearls! The island of 
Murano, which was the original seat of this manufacture, has contined until now 
the principal locality for the production of these artificial or seed-pearls, and their 
sale is no longer hampered by republican regulations. 

The city of Rome boasts of equal success, but achieves it by very different 
means. Here glass is not so easily obtained, and hence beads of alabaster are 
carefully turned to a perfect sphere, and then covered with a cement, which con- 
sists chiefly of finely-ground mother-of-pearl. They do not pretend to compete 
with genuine pearls, but are an exceedingly pretty ornament, and prove their popu- 
larity by never going out of fashion. 

The French, whose brass jewels now defy detection, have in the imitation of 
pearls also proved themselves infinitely superior to all competitors. A few specimens 
of their artificial productions, exhibited at the Exposition of 1867, could neither in 
lustre nor in water and colour be distinguished from oriental pearls, even when 


the genuine and the sham were laid side by side. There is but one way by which 


they may be discovered ; this is their specific weight—they are much lighter than 
the real pearls. 

The invention of their composition was, like so many inventions of this kind, 
due to what is termed an accident. A rosary-maker, in the days of Louis XIV. 
was walking in the garden of his country-house near Paris, when his attention 
was attracted by the silvery lustre on a basin of water. He inquired the cause, 
and found that a number of bleaks—a small white fish of that region—had been 
crushed in the water ; further examination convinced him that the lustrous sheen 
was produced by countless scales of the little animals. This suggested to his 
inventive mind the idea of using the scales for the manufacture of artificial pearls ; 
but at first they decayed too quickly to be of any use. Long reflection led him 
at last to the happy thought of throwing the scales into a strong alkaline solution, 
and, lo, the danger was removed. Now there exist large factories where this 
substance is made. Enormous quantities of the fish, which fortunately abounds 
in the small tributaries of the Seine and Marne are caught, and the scales scraped 
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“ad off, well washed in water, and then compressed between folds of fine linen. The 
nq fluid which trickles from them is repeatedly filtered until it acquires the necessary 
he degree of purity, and then mixed with some alkaline solution, to prevent the 
animal-matter that remains from decaying. This is the famous Essence d’Orient, 
of and it takes from seventeen to eighteen thousand fish to make one pound of the pure 
essence, 
. At the same time, glass-beads are blown with special care, so as to produce per- 
a feet spheres, and into these the costly essence, mixed with some isinglass, is 
he gently blown by means of a blow-pipe. As if by a magic touch, the glass-bead is 
ie instantly changed into a lustrous pearl. They are then steeped in alcohol, dried 
os over a hot plate, filled with wax or cement to give them weight, and finally ex- 
ell posed to various fumes, which constitute the secret of the manufacture. 
“ With all his labour and ingenuity a pearl is produced—a sham. We prefer the- 
workmanship of Nature in the wing-shelled pear|-bearer, the avicula margaritifera, 
ey a mussel as remarkable for its beauty and eccentricity of shape as for the pearls 
real which it contains. It is now almost exclusively confined to the Tropics, thouglr 
“ in ancient times it seems to have been found in northern seas also. Its rivals 
nt are a mya, which abounds on the shores of almost all seas, and a unio, the British 
by pearl-bearing mussel, found in rivers and small sheets of water. These modest 
pend molluses, unpretending in appearance, but full of precious gems within, produce the- 
% pearl, which, from time immemorial, man has valued among the most precious 
of gems ; for there are few things so immortal as good taste. Even the inferior 
nn pearls have their mysterious value in the eyes of many. The imperfect or dis- 
ree coloured pearls are ground up, or dissolved and used as medicine in Eastern. 


lands. They call the powder Majoon ; it is an electuary, and myriads of small 
ent seed-pearls are ground to impalpable powder in order to make the costly dose. 


ses This is, of course, a mere matter of taste, for the simple lime from the inside of 
we the shell would be in every respect as white and as good, and common magnesia: 
ilies would have precisely the same effect. But if some old Emir or rich Bouse is. 
pu- desirous to pay an enormous price for something which he hopes will do his poor 
old body good—why should he not be allowed to do so? Have not his 
et betters swallowed everything, from pure gold to toads’ brains, from tar-water to 
in the filings of a murderer’s irons ? 
orem The finer pearls, which are not sold on the spot to agents from abroad, are sent 
hen to Europe, and of these the most valuable find their way, in the course of trade, 
wg very quickly, to London and Paris, where enormous prices are paid for fine 
om specimens, This mania is, however, by no means of recent date, for antiquity 
has its lessons in this respect also. We all know how Julius Cwsar, when he was 
ind in love with the mother of Marcus Brutus, gave her a pearl worth nearly a 
| LV. quarter of a million of our money ; and how Marc Antony drank one, dissolved in 
sae vinegar, which cost one hundred thousand pounds; whilst Clodius, the glutton, 
use, swallowed one worth forty thousand. The example of Cleopatra found an imi- 
seg tator even in sober England. Sir Thomas Gresham, not otherwise famous for 


ali acts of folly, still so mistook the meaning of loyalty that he ground a pearl, which 
his had cost him fifteen thousand pounds, into a cup of wine, in order thus fitly to 
aa drink the health of his great Queen! This plagiarist again had many rivals in 
wih the mad courtiers of Louis XIV., who, in their insane extravagance, were wont 
a to pulverise their diamonds, and occasionally used the powder to dry the ink of 
this letters which they sent to their beloved ones. Is diamond-powder in the hair 


acl much worse ? 
aped The largest pearl on record is probably one bought by that most romantic of all 
travellers and dealers in precious gems, Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia, where a 
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pearl-fishery existed already in the days of Pliny. It is said—for the pearl is 
unknown to our day—to have been pear-shaped, perfect in all respects, and nearly 
three inches long ; he obtained from the Shah of Persia the enormons sum of a 
hundred and eleven thousand pounds for the gem. 

Mr. Hope’s pearl, which is looked upon as the finest know, is two inches long and 
four inches round ; it weighs eighteen hundred grains, and, like all such rarities, is 
of such enormous and uncertain value, that no one would buy it at a market price. 
The most beautiful collection of pearls belongs, however, to the Dowager Empress of 
Russia. Her husband was exceedingly fond of her, and as he shared, with other 
fancies, also that for fine pearls with her, he sought for them all over the word. They 
had to fulfil two conditions rarely to be met with ; they must be perfect spheres, 
and they must be virgin pearls ; for he would buy none that had been worn by 
others. After twenty-five years’ search, he at last succeeded in presenting his 
Empress with a necklace such as the world has never seen before. 

As this admiration for fine pearls has been the common weakness of man in all 
ages and in all countries, we need not wonder at their playing a prominent part in 
religious writings. The Talmud has a pretty story, teaching us that those who 
believed in it, esteemed but one object in nature of higher value than pearls. When 
Abraham approached Egypt, the book tells us, he locked Sara in a chest that none 
might behold her dangerous beauty. But when he was come to the place of paying 
custom, the officer said: “‘ Pay custom!” And he said: “I will pay the custom.” 
They said to him : “ Thou carriest clothes.” And he said : “‘ I will pay for clothes.” 
Then they said to him: “ Thou carriest gold.” And he answered them: “ I will 
pay for gold.” On this they further said ; ‘Surely thou bearest the finest silk.” 
He replied: ‘‘ I will pay custom for the finest silk.” Then they said: ‘Surely it 
must be pearls that theu takest with thee.” And he only answered: “I will pay 
for pearls.” Seeing that they could name nothing of value for which the patriarch 
was not willing to pay custom, they said, ‘‘It cannot be but thou open the box 
and let us see what is within!’ So they opened the box, and the whole land of 
Egypt was illuminated by the lustre of Sara’s beauty—far exceeding even that of 
pearls ! 

Hence pearls are repeatedly used in Holy Writ also for the most solemn compa- 
_ risons, and to denote the highest degree of perfection. In the Old Testament wisdom 
is praised as above pearls, and in the New Testament the kingdom of heaven is 
compared to a pearl of great price, which, when a merchant had found it, he went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. Even the New Jerusalem was revealed to 
St. John under the figure of an edifice with twelve doors, each of which was a 
single pearl. 

And this precious gem, fit to adorn an emperor’s crown, and to heighten the 
beauty of the fairest of maidens, this pearl of great price, perfect in form and beau- 
teous in lustre, this jewel of the deep, sought for at the peril of human life, and paid 
for with the bread of ten thousands—it sickens and dies and vanishes in a day. 
Every now andthen we hear of anoble family, which prided itself on the possession 
of magnificent ancestral pearls, panic-stricken by finding some of their precious 
gems turning of a sickly colour, and crumbling into dust. It is but a few years 
since the crown-jeweller of France solemnly applied to the Academy of Sciences for 
a remedy against this disease, caused probably by the decomposition of the mem- 
branes which form part of the pearl, and are after all liable to decay and 
corruption, like all animal-matter, by contact with the air. There was no an- 
swer given, but the advice to preserve the precious gems, as much as possible, 
from the influences of light and air; and the Crown of France has since lost 
some of its most highly-prized jewels. ‘ Behold, all is- vanity and vexation 
of spirit! ” 
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MADALINE. 


It fell when the crimson began to shine 
In the round of the robin’s breast, 

Tkat the feet of the maiden, Madaline, 
Came not to dance with the rest. 

And when the splendour shone in the grass, 
And the head of the rose was high, 

She sang of love, though the song, alas ! 
Was only a lonesome cry. 


But, ah; when the drifts of gold in the air 
Betrayed where the broom was sweet, 

She took the combs from her silken hair 
And let it fall to her feet. 

And in the days when the woods grew brown 
And a red haze fringed the skies, 

She wound it back, and wound it down 
From her poor bewildered eyes. 


And by-and-bye, when the snows were white, 
And a shadow sat in the land, 

She lay on her bed from morn till night, 
And turned the ring on her hand, 

The midnight moon was blind with storms, 
But her heart with dreams was light— 


For she cried, He has come! let me go to his arms ! 


And passed away from our sight. 


We searched the valley, far and wide, 
For the print of her step—but no ! 

And we combed her hair like the hair of a bride, 
And made her a grave in the snow. 

And we took the smile with trust so sweet-— 
And we took the ring—for a sign, 

And the name we graved at her head and feet 
Was Fartu—not Madaline. 
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HER SECRET. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ENEATH the windows, hung with green curtains, opening upon the wide 
marble paved hall where the beautiful unhappy wife of the juggler had stood 
five years before,crushed by Madame’s contempt, was now placed the coffin contaiaing 
Hellwig’s mortal remains. They had surrounded the earthly shell of the former 
merchant and financier with all the pomp of wealth. The decorations of the coffin 
were of massive silver, and the head of the departed rested upon white satin 
cushions. And, terrible contrast! around the shrunken dead face, fresh, beautiful 
flowers were exhaling their young life, doomed to an early death that they might 
adorn the dead. 

Crowds of people came and went, whispering noiselessly. He who lay there 
had been a wealthy, influential man,—now he was dead. Men’s eyes glanced 
shyly at the pale drawn face, but rested long on the pomp and show by which it was 
surrounded—the last flicker of earthly splendour. 

Felicitas cowered in a corner behind the large boxes in which were growing 
orange-trees and oleanders. They had not allowed her to see her uncle for two 
days,—his room had been closed upon her, and now she knelt there upon the cold 
stone and gazed at that strange face from which death had taken so much of 
kindly expression, What did the child know of death? She had been with 
him in his last moments, but had never dreamed that the red stream which 
suddenly gushed from his lips, would end everything. His gaze had rested upon 
her with indescribable tenderness and anxiety when she was sent from the room. 
Ontside, in the street, she had run angrily up and down beneath the windows of 
his bed-room, which were wide open. Why were they so careless as to leave 
them open when they knew how anxiously he avoided every draught of air ? 
She wondered that no fire was made in his room at dusk, and when she begged 
repeatedly to be allowed to carry the lamp and a cup of tea to her dear uncle, 
Frederika said angrily: “‘ Are you really not right in your head, child? Or don’t 
you understand German? I tell you he is dead! dead! dead!” And now when 
she saw him again, she scarcely knew him, he was so changed, and the idea of 
death began to dawn upon the child’s mind. 

Whenever a fresh crowd of the towns-people, impelled by curiosity, filled the 
hall, Frederika would come in from her kitchen, wipe her eyes with the hem of 
her apron, and praise the virtues of the man, whom, during life, she had so often 
wilfully annoyed. 

“ But look at that child,” she interrupted herself angrily, as she discovered 
Felicitas’ pale face, with its hot, dry eyes among the orange-trees. ‘She does 
not shed atear! Ungrateful thing! She can’t have a spark of affection in 
hor!’ 

“You never loved him, and you are crying,” remarked the little girl, pointedly, 
but in a low voice, as she withdrew more entirely into her corner. 
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The hall was gradually emptied of the throngs from the lower classes, who 
now took up their positions in the street outside to witness the forming of the 
funeral procession, and the friends of the family appeared, who, after a moment- 
spent beside the coffin, betook themselves to the sitting-room to express their 
sympathy to the widow. : 

There reigned in the high-arched hall a momentary stillness which might have 
been called solemn had it not been interrupted now and then by the low murmur 
of voices in the adjoining room. 

Suddenly little Felicitas started from her deep reverie, and gazed terrified 
through the glass door which led into the court-yard. There, behind the panes, 
she saw a wonderful apparition—he was certainly lying here with sunken eyes, 
and strange lines around his tightly closed lips, and yet there he was, gazing 
searchingly into the silent, deserted hall—alive again, with the same kindly ex- 
pression of countenance, although the head was partly concealed by some dark 
covering. 

It seemed like something supernatural when the latch was gently lifted, and the 
door opened noiselessly. The strange apparition entered the hall. Yes, those 
features were indeed strikingly like Hellwig’s, but they belonged to a woman— 
to alittle lady who, dressed richly after a fashion long passed away, slowly ap- 
proached the coffin. A negligé of heavy black silk enveloped her small figure— 
it was short enough to show a pair of exquisitely shaped feet, whose tread was 
somewhat uncertain. Above the brow a profusion of snow-white curls was most 
wer arranged, and covered by a black lace kerchief which was tied beneath 
the chin. 

The old lady did not notice the child, who without moving gazed breathlessly 
at the strange vision, but stepped towards the bier. At sight of the dead face she 
started back, apparently much shocked, and her left hand dropped a bouquet of 
costly flowers, unconsciously as it seemed, upon the breast of the corpse. For one 
moment she hid her face in her handkerchief, but then she laid her right hand in 
great agitation, as in solemn appeal, upon the forehead of the dead man. 

** Do you all know about it now, Fritz?” she whispered. ‘ Yes, you know 
it all, as your father and mother have long known it. I forgave you, Fritz. I 
always forgave you. You never knew what injustice you were doing! Good 
night—good night !” 

She pressed the waxen hand of the dead tenderly between both her own— 
left the side of the coffin. and was about leaving the hall as noiselessly as she 
entered it, when the door of the sitting-room opened, and Madame came out. Her 
face looked whiter than marble beneath the black crape cap which surrounded it, 
but her feature were more immovable than ever : no trace of tears could be found 
in those eyes. She held a thick wreath of flowers in her hand, and was evidently 
about to lay them as “love's last gift” upon the coffin. Her astonished gaze met 
that of the old lady. Both stood for a moment as if rooted to the spot, but an 
evil fire began to glow in the widow’s eyes, her upper lip curled a little, showing 
one of her white teeth—there was something indescribably malignant in her ex- 
pression. The features of the old lady also betrayed deep emotion, she seemed 
struggling against an invincible repugnance, but overcoming it at last, with a 
a. tearful glance at the dead man, she held out her right hand to Frau 

ellwig. 

‘What do you wish here, aunt ?” asked the widow, coldly, entirely disre sarding 
the little lady’s gesture. 

‘To give him my blessing !” was the gentle reply. 

«« The blessing of an infidel can have no effect.” 
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**God hegrs it. In His infinite love He regards not the empty form, but the 
prayer of the sincere heart.” 

“ And of a soul laden with sin,” concluded Frau Hellwig, with biting scorn. 

The old lady drew up her slender little figure. 

“Judge not!” she began, and raised her forefinger threateningly—“ but 
no”—she interrupted herself with touching gentleness, and glanced towards the 
dead man—*“ not one word more shall disturb your holy rest. Farewell, Fritz!” 

She went slowly out into the courtyard and vanished behind a door which 
Felicitas had always before found locked. 

‘Well, that was bold enough of the old Mam’selle,” muttered Frederika, who 
had seen all from her kitchen door. 

Frau Hellwig shrugged her shoulders and laid the wreath at the feet of the 
corpse. She was not yet mistress of her emotion. 

Impossible as it was for the features of this woman to express gentleness and 
tenderness, immovable as they appeared in their iron placidity, they could be 
wonderfully animated by hate and contempt. Whoever beheld the evil smile which 
at certain moments played about her lips, could never again trust in the repose o 
that face. She bent over the departed as if to arrange some fold, and her hand 
brushed rudely aside the little lady’s bouquet, which fell from the coffin and rolled 
upon the floor at Felicitas’ feet. 

Three o’clock struck. Several clergymen in full canonicals entered the hall, 
gentlemen came out of the sitting-room, followed by Nathaniel, who held the 
hand of a tall, slender young man. The widow had telegraphed to her son John, 
and he had arrived that morning to attend the funeral. For a moment little 
Felicitas forgot her grief, and gazed with the curiosity of childhood at the youth 
who had been his father’s favourite. Was he crying behind that slender, delicately- 
white hand with which he covered his eyes at the sight of his dead father ? 
No, no tears flowed, and to a child’s inexperienced eye, there was no sign of 
extraordinary emotion in the serious face except in the unusual pallor which 
overspread it. 

Nathaniel stood beside him. He shed many tears, but his grief did not prevent 
him gently nudging his brother and whispering to him, when he discovered Felicitas’ 
place of concealment. John’s glance followed the direction of his brother’s finger. 
For the first time the little girl encountered his eyes,—they were terrible eyes, 
serious, gloomy, without one ray in them of kindly tenderness. In the Bible 
there was a picture of the Evangelist, ‘‘ The disciple whom Jesus loved,” a fair, 
gentle face, with almost feminine features; ‘“‘That is our John on the Rhine !” 


- she had always maintained, and her uncle had smilingly nodded assent. But 


they had nothing in common, those lovely features, with their frame of light 
curls, and his head with straight, closely-cut hair, and the serious, pale, irregular 
profile. 

“ Go away, child, you are in the way here,” was his stern command, when he 
saw that preparations were being made to close the coffin. Felicitas, terrified and 
ashamed, left her corner like a culprit, and, unseen by all, slipped into her foster- 


father’s study. 
And now she wept bitterly. She had never been in his way! And she 


seemed to feel his feverish hand stroking her hair, and to hear his feeble, kindly 


voice whisper hoarsely, as it had so often: “Come, Fay, my child, I love so- 


ouch to have you with me.” 

But, hark? what were they hammering without there? The sound rang 
harshly through the high rooms, where no one even whispered loudly. Felicitas 
stole to the green curtain, pushed it aside, and look out into the hall. Horrible ! 
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Her uncle’s form had vanished !—that black, wooden cover was laid over his dear 
face, and would keep him always lying stretched out so still! If he only lifted 
his hand a little he would strike it against the hard board! And that man was 
still hammering at the cover, so that the hand within could never lift is, never 
leave that dark, narrow box, where no one could breathe, and where it must be 
so dreadful to be all alone. The child shrieked aloud with horror. 

Every eye turned toward her at the window, but Felicitas saw only the large 
gray pair, whose gaze had already so terrified her. He looked at her reprovingly ; 
she left the window, and concealed herself in the heavy folds of the huge 
curtains which divided the room in the middle. There she cowered upon the 
floor watching the door timidly, and expecting that he would certainly appear pre- 
sently and send her angrily away. 

From her hiding-place she did not see how the bearers took the coffin upon 
their shoulders and how her uncle had left the house for ever. She did not see the 
long black procession that followed the dead body like the last shadow at the end 
of life’s road. At the corner of the street a breeze lifted the white satin ribbons 
which hung down from the coffin—was it a farewell greeting from the departed to 
the forsaken child whom a mother’s tenderness had snatched from the slough of 
her father’s calling, only to cast her upon an inhospitable, barren shore ? 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE murmur of voices in the hall was suddenly hushed—utter silence ensued. 
Felicitas heard the house door close, but she did not know that the drama in the 
hall was atan end. Shedid not dare to leave her hiding-place—the study— 
but she sat down in the little arm-chair which her uncle had given her at 
Christmas, and rested her head upon her hands, which were crossed upon the 
table before her. Her heart no longer beat so painfully, but her head throbbed, 
and perplexing thoughts filled her childish brain. Again she seemed to see the 
little old lady, whose bouquet was lying now neglected upon the stone pavement 
of the hall, perhaps trodden into pieces by careless feet. This, then, was “ the old 
Mam’selle,’ the lonely tenant of the upper story of the back buildings of the 
mansion—a perpetual cause of discord to Frederika and Heinrich. Frederika 
maintained that the old Mam’selle had a weight up»n her conscience—she had 
been the cause of her father’s death. This dreadful story had filled little Felicitas 
with fear and horror, but she disbelieved it now utterly. What! that little lady, 
with the kind face and eyes full of tears, kill her father ? Heinrich was certainly 
right in always shaking his shock head, and sententiously remarking, ‘‘ There’s 
another side to the story !” 

Many years before, the old Mam’selle had had her apartments jin the main 
building, but, as Frederika recounted with ever-reviving wrath, she would insist 
upon desecrating the Sabbath with profane songs and pieces of music. In vain 
had Madame pictured to her the joys of heaven and the pains of hell,—the 
godless music was continued until Herr Hellwig acceded to his wife’s importunities, 
and the old Mam’selle was banished to the topmost story, just under the roof, of 
the back building. There she could do no harm, said Frederika, for not a note of 
the wicked music could be heard below. Her uncle, Felicitas thought, must 
have been very angry with the old Mam’selle, for he had never spoken of her, and 
yet she was his father’s sister, and looked so like him; and at the idea of this 
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resemblance a longing to go up to the rooms under the roof filled the child’s 
heart, and she would have tried now to do so, but the thought of John’s stern face 
terrified her—she trembled, and wondered how long the old Mam’selle had lived 
there behind bolts and bars. 

At the end of a long, disused corridor, close to the stairs which led up from 
the lower stories, there was a door, and once, when the children were playing 
there, Nathaniel had said mysteriously, ‘‘ Yes, she lives up there always !” and 
then battering at the door with his fists, had cried out,“ Old witch, up there 
under the roof, come down!” rushing downstairs afterwards with terrified haste. 
Ah, how Felicitas’ heart had throbbed with terror! She had expected every mo- 
ment that a horrible old woman would dart out upon her, knife in hand, and seize 
her by the hair. 

Outside, the sun was setting. His last golden rays were gilding the cross upon 
the gable of the town-hall opposite, and the tall clock in the corner of the room 
struck five just as slowiy and clearly as it had struck three two hours before, when 
its former possessor, whose gentle hands had so regularly wound it up, had been 
carried out of his house never to return. 

Thus far all had been quiet through the house, but the door of the sitting-room 
now opened, and a firm, hard, tread was heard upon the floor. Felicitas shrunk 
back into the curtain, for Frau Hellwig was approaching her husband’s study. 
This seemed strange enough to the child, who never during her uncle’s lifetime 
had known Madame to cross this threshold. She entered with unusual haste, 
turned the key in the lock behind her, and stood still for a moment in the 
middle of the room. There was an expression of unutterable triumph in the 
look that she cast around the apartment from which she had for so long banished 
herself. 

Above Hellwig’s study-table hung two finely painted portraits in oil, a gentle- 
man and a lady. ‘The latter, whose haughty features were nevertheless brilliant 
with gaiety and wit, was dressed after that hideous old fashion which strove to 
reproduce the costume of the Greeks. The short-waisted white satin dress was 
made yet shorter in the waist by a broad embroidered girdle, and the almost too 
luxuriant beauty of the neck and arms was barely covered, and harmonised but ill 
with the simple bouquet of modest violets worn at the girdle. This was Hellwig’s 
mother. 

Before this picture the widow now stood for a moment gazing at it. Then she 
mounted upon a chair, took the picture down from the place where it had hung 
undisturbed for so many years, and carefully, without any needless noise, drove a 
new nail into the wall just between the two old ones, and upon this nail she hung 
the male portrait, Hellwig’s father. He now looked down alone, while the widow 
left the room with the other picture in her arms. Felicitas listened attentively, 
and heard her pass through the hall and ascend the first flight of stairs, then the 
second and third,—she must have gone into the garret. 

She had not quite closed the door behind ker, and before the sound of her 
footsteps had died away, Heinrich’s honest face appeared at the crack. 

“ Yes, indeed, Frederika!’’ he said, in a smothered and yet terrified tone of 
voice, “it really was old Frau Hellwig’s picture !” 

The old cook flung the door open and looked in. 

‘Oh, good Heavens ! ’tis the fact!” she cried, clasping her hands ; “ gracious 
Powers ! if the proud old Frau could see that, she would turn in her coffin, and 
the blessed old master too. But then she was horribly dressed, with her neck so 
bare,—enough to make any good Christian blush.” 

“Dy you think so?” rejoined Heinrich, winking slyly. 
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* Let me tell you something, Frederika,” he continued, counting off the fingers 
of his right hand upon his left thumb, “in the first place, old Frau Hellwig could 
not endure to have her son marry our Madame, and Madame will never forget 
that—in the second place, the old lady was bright and gay, and liked balls and 
fétes—and in the third place, she once called our Madame ‘heartless devotee.’ 
What do you say to that ?” 

While Heinrich was talking, Felicitas came out of her hiding-place. The child 
felt, instinctively, that the rough but thoroughly good-hearted old servant was now 
her only friend. He loved her very dearly, and it was principally to his watch- 
ful care that she owed her happy ignorance of her own antecedents. 

* Ah, my little Fay, is that you?” he said kindly, and took the little hand in 
his hard palm ; “‘ I have been looking for you everywhere. Come with me to 
the servants’ room,—nobody wants you here now, poor thing! If the old pictures 
rust go, ’twill not be long before” 

He sighed, and closed the door. Frederika had already returned to her kitchen, 
for Madame was heard descending the stairs. 

Felicitas looked timidly around the hall,—it was empty. The floor where the 
coffin had been was strewn with crushed flowers and leaves. 

“‘ Where is uncle ?” she asked, in a whisper, as Heinrich led her towards the 
servants’ room. 

‘*Oh, they have taken him away, but you know, child, he is in heaven now, 
and he is much happier there than here on the earth,” said Heinrich, sorrowfully. 

He took down his cap from a peg, and went out to perform some errandin the 
town. 

In the servants’ room it was already almost dark, and when Heinrich left her, 
Felicitas kneeled upon the narrow, wooden bench, which was placed beneath the 
small grated window, and looked up into the little piece of sky, which was all that 
could be seen among the gables of the opposite houses in the narrow street at the 
back of the servants’ room: ‘‘ Up there ?—was her uncle there now ?” 

She started with sudden terror as Frederika entered with the kitchen lamp. 
The old cook put a plate of bread and butter on the table. 

‘Come here, child, and eat your supper.” 

The child approached, but did not touch the food. She took the slate which 
Heinrich had brought to her out of her uncle’s room, and began to write. But 
hasty steps was heard in the adjoining kitchen, and Nathaniel’s yellow head ap- 
peared at the open door; Felicitas trembled, for he was always rude to her when 
they were alone together. 

* Ah, here is Miss Fay !’” he cried, in the tone that Felicitas dreaded to hear. 
“Tell me, you naughty thing, where have you been hiding all this time ?” 

“TI have been in the green room,” she answered, without looking up. 

‘« Well, you'd better not try that again,” he said threateningly; ‘‘ you don’t belong 
there now, mamma says. What are you writing there ?”’ 

** My lesson for Herr Richter.” 

“Oh, for Herr Richter !” he repeated, and with a sudden movement of his hand 
he wiped off everything that she had written on the slate. ‘And do you think 
mamma will be so stupid as to go on paying for expensive private lessons for you ? 
She knows better than that, she says. All that is over now. You can go back 
to where you came from, and be just what your mother was, and they'll finish you 
so,”—and he made a gesture as if shooting, and cried “* bang !” 

The little girl stared at him with wide open eyes. He spoke of her mother— 
no one had ever done that before, but she could not understand what he said. 

“You do not know my mamma at all,” she said, half questioningly, and almost 
breathlessly. 
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** Oh, I know more about her than you do,” he replied; and after a pause, 
during which he looked maliciously at her from under his eyebrows, “Tl bet you 
don’t know what your father and mother were !” 

The little girl shook her head with lovely innocent grace, and her eyes rested 
upon him with a beseeching expression. She knew the boy too well not to feelsure 
that what he was about to say would wound her. 

“They were play-actors,” he cried, with malice in every tone. ‘* Such people, 
you know, as we saw at the fair, they played tricks and turned summersaults, and 
then went round with a plate and begged.” 

The slate fell upon the floor and broke into a hundred pieces. Felicitas sprang 
up Wildly and rushed past the startled boy into the kitchen. 

“He tells a lie! oh, say he tells a lie, Frederika!” she cried shrilly, seizing 
the old cook by the arm. 

** Well, I can’t exactly say that,” said Frederika, whose hard heart was touched 
by some little compassion at the sight of the child’s fearful excitement. ‘ They 
did not beg, ’tis true, but they were play-actors.” 

“‘ And they played very poor tricks,” said Nathaniel, stepping up to the hearth 
and staring into Felicitas’ face. She was not crying, and looked so bold and wild, 
with such bright sparkling eyes, that he fell into a rage. 


“ They did horrible things,” he went on. “Your mother tempted God, and — 


can never, never go to heaven, mamma says.” 


“She is not dead!” gasped Felicitas. Her pale little lips quivered feverishly, | 


and she clutched convulsively the old cook’s skirt. 

“ Oh, long, long ago, you stupid thing! Papa would not tell you. Over there 
in the town-hall one of the soldiers shot her in one of her tric 

The tortured child uttered a heart-rending shriek. Frederika confirmed the 
boy’s last words with an affirmative nod. Then he had not lied. 

At this moment Heinrich returned from his errand in the town. Nathaniel 
ran out of the room as soon as the servant’s thickset form appeared upon the 
threshold. Deceitful natures alwaysshun the sight of an honest face. The cook’s 
conscience, tov, pricked her, and she busied herself with her pots and pans. 

Felicitas cried no more aloud. With her arms crossed against the wall, and 
her forehead supported against them, she struggled to suppress her sobs. 

Thé piercing shriek of the child hadreached Heinrich’s ears. He saw Nathaniel 
vanishing from the room, and knew that some cruelty had been practised here. 
Without saying a word, he drew the little girl away from the wall and lifted up 
her face—it was distorted with agony. At sight of him the child broke into loud 
—s sobbing out: “They have shot my dear mother—my dear, beautiful 
mamma !’’ 

Heinrich’s broad, good-humoured face grew pale with anger—with difficulty he 
suppressed an oath. 

*“* Who told you that ?” he asked, looking menacingly at. Frederika. 

The child was silent, and the old ‘cook began to tell how it happened, while ee 
poked the fire, basted her roast, and did a variety of unnecessary things that she 
might avoid looking Heinrich in the face. 

“I think myself that Nathaniel might have kept it 1o himself for this one day,” 
she concluded : “ to-morrow Madame takes her in charge, and I warrant you she’ll 
not be handled with gloves.” 

Heinrich led Felicitas back to the servants’ room, seated her upon the wooden 
bench, and did his best to soothe and comfort her after his rough fashion. He 
told her as gently as he could of the occurrence at the town-hall, and concluded 
by saying that her dear mamma, who everybody said looked just like an angel 
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before she died, must surely be a real angel now in heaven, and could look down 
and see her little Fay all the time. And then he tenderly stroked the head of the 
little girl, who was weeping again convulsively. 


UPON THE BEACH. 


THE stars above are bright, 
The sea beyond is white, 
And between sea and stars strides the windy night ! 


He flings his banners out, 
And tramples with a shout 
Across the surge which roars and flashes all about. 


O Night! whose haughty breath - 
To lagging breakers saith, 
“ Sweep on, although the sand may seek your death !’” 


O Night, to thee I call! 
Blow through each storm-swept hall 
Within my soul, and cause each fear to fall ! 


Break up and hurl aside 
Those wishes, still denied, 
Which follow after thoughts of self and pride. 


And though the billows rise, 
And though the storm-bird cries ; 
Above them all disclose the quiet of the skies. 
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MY BRASS VALISE. 


T was not a brass valise, of course, but the name was first given to it by 

Ambrose, garcon at the M Hotel, Calais,’and the name has since stuck 

to it. It was a good, strong valise, certainly large enough, and it is not to be 

denied that in the way of bands, studs, locks, and patent covers for keyholes, it 
had a somewhat unusual quantity of brass about it. 

I was standing on the deck of the steamer, which was just about to leave for 
Dover, talking to my friend Jean Caboulet, and my valise, which had successfully 
and aw passed the once difficult barrier of the custom-house, was lying at 
my feet. 

My friend Jean Caboulet, whom I had known in London, had been of great 
service to me during my short sojoura in France. I had| spent a few days with 
him at his residence in Calais when I first arrived on the Gallic shores, and I 
should have been at his house the preceding night, had I not feared inconvenienc- 
ing his wife, who was a good woman with a large family, and not much room for 
them all. So I had gone to the M—— Hotel, when I reached Calais the evening 
before, but Jean and I had been together most of the day, and he was now send- 
ing affectionate remembrances to a number of our mutual friends. While we 
were talking (Jean was in a hurry, for the boat would soon start), a man in a 
blue cap, and with a great strap round his waist, came up to me, and politely 
offered to remove my valise, and deposit it with the rest of the baggage. 

“No,” said I, ‘1 wish to take care of it myself. Leave it where it is.” 

“‘Bnt, Monsieur,” said the man, “it is in the way. Baggage is not allowed 
here. I will just move it to a place of safety.” And, so saying, he took it up, 
and carried it to the other side of the boat. : 

I was too much engaged in my last adieus to my friend to instantly resent this 
liberty, but I was very angry, and the moment Jean Caboulet had left me the 
second time (he had run back to give me the address of a friend) I went to regain 
my valise, and to abuse the man who took it. I did not immediately see him, but 
happening, while crossing the deck, to look landwards, I perceived the rascal in a 
blue cap, and with a strap around his waist, standing at the other end of the 
pier, earnestly talking to a woman in wooden shoes, and at his feet was my valise ! 
I instantly rushed off the boat, although some people shouted to me, and was at 
his side in a moment. Without breath to speak, I made a snatch at my property, 
but he had his hand on it the instant I touched it, and turning, and recognising 
he bowed, and said :— 

“Ah! itis Monsieur! But no! I will carry it forhim. I”—— 

“Scoundrel!” I gasped. ‘Give it here! The boat is off! ” 

“By no means—it is my place. I will dart!” And he jerked it up by the 
handles, 

“But, Monsieur,” said he, with an air of profound dejection, as he turned 
towards the pier, “‘ the boat has gone ! ” 

Sure enough, it had gone, and had I been on the end of the pier, nothing 

but a spring of fifty feet would have taken me on board, 
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“Beast! Wretch!” I cried. “How dared you to carry this off the boat ? 
Scoundrel! Iam left! But you shall pay dearly for this.” 

“The skies!” he ejaculated. ‘* The boat is gone, and I too am left. I did 
not know the time. What shall I do? I would not let Monsieur’s valise go 
out of my hands—oh, pardon, pardon, Monsieur! but hereis a lady! Monsieur 
will not use such strong language ” 

I was about to use still stronger language, notwithstanding the presence of the 
woman in the wooden shoes, who stood listening attentively to my earnest words, 
but at that moment up came my friend, Jean Caboulet. He had not gone far, 
and had happened to see me run off the boat. I hurriedly told him of my misery, 
and of the heartless conduct of the villain before us—who still stood, with an 
expression of deep concern on his face, and his eyes on the valise, as though he 
would be glad to swim with me, and it, to the now fast retreating steamboat. 
Caboulet instantly suggested the police, but, hot as I was, I whispered to him 
that he should remember that I could not call up the police. 

“No, no! it is truae—you have reason. Come! This man is a wretch, but 
I shall have my eye on him. He shall lose his place. Get away, coquin, and 
thank your stars that Monsieur is so merciful—I shall remember you. Come, 
my friend. Ah! you will carry it yourself. Then we will go to my house— 
No? Then to the hotel. The skies! but that wretched man has done me a 
good turn. This night we shall pass together.” 

So together we returned to the M—— Hotel. Had the situation been 
different, I should have been ready enough to give this man in charge of the 
police, but, under the circumstances in which I was placed, I did not wish the 
smallest finger of the most unimportant hand of Imperial justice to touch my 
valise, for the bottom was very full of little red pamphlets bearing La Lanterne 
very conspicuously on their covers. I had copies of nearly all the numbers, and 
placed particular value on those which had just been put under the ban. It was 
by the merest good luck that I had been able to buy them, and I had set my 
heart on getting them safely over the channel. So the impertinence of a 
man in a blue cap was not to be allowed to interfere with an enterprise like 
this. 

“Ah!” said Ambrose, the garcon, smiling. “I am glad to see it again—this 
good valise of brass!” And he carried it up into the room I had had since my 
arrival the night before. 

My friend and myself walked, and smoked, and talked until I was cooled down 
to about my usual temperature, and then we dined. We had an excellent dinner 
in a cool little room overlooking the street. The lamps had just been lighted 
below, and I was biting the end off a cigar, when, glancing down on the opposide 
side of the street, who should I see picking his way over some rough stones, but 
the fellow with the blue cap, and in his hand—my valise ! | 

“Look there!” I shouted, springing to my feet, and Jean Caboulet’s head was 
out of the window in an instant. The man had just passed under a lamp, and we 
both saw the valise as plainly as could be. 

‘Tis yours!” cried Jean, and we rushed downstairs. Further than that, 
Jean, who was fat, could not keep up with me, and without my hat, and alone, I 
pursued the disturber of my peace, and my valise. He was turning @ corner a 
little above the hotel, and, when I had reached it, he was gone. I stood gazing 
wildly about me, and directly Jean Caboulet came up, and brought me my hat. 
He shared in my amazement, and together we questioned some boys— 

‘With a blue cap, and a brass valise?” said they. 

“No.” I cried, “a leather valise, bound with brass.” 
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510 MY BRASS VALISE. 


“Oh, my friend,” said Jean Caboulet, putting his hand on my arm, “ let them 
call it a brass valise if they will, so that they tell us what has become of it.” 

They had seen such a man, carrying such a valise, turn into that big house 
where the porter smokes by the door. We went there. 

“<< It is Pierre Blatte that you wish,” said the porter. ‘He has just gone in, 
but you should not come here for him, and at this hour—but he is there. See 
him, and hear him speak for himself. The troisiéme, first door to the left.” 


We hurried up the stairs, and, without knocking, pushed open the door to 
which we had been directed, and, in the middle of the floor of a large room, — 
plainly furnished, we saw, in the act of taking off his coat, the man who had 
given me all this trouble. He looked utterly astounded at the first sight of us, 
but he put on his penitential countenance immediately, and only grimaced a little, 
when I took him by his collar, and shook him ia my rage. 

‘Your property, Monsieur ” he said in answer to our objurgations. ‘* What 
property does Monsieur mean? I am not a thief.” 

Enraged beyond measure, I seized him by the collar, and shouted at him :— 
“* My valise, you scoundrel! Give it up this instant, or into the hands of the 
police you go!” : 

At this my friend, Jean Caboulet, made with his eyes, shoulders, and mouth a 
gesture of surprise, but I cried, ‘‘ Yes, the police. I know what you mean, 
Caboulet, but I don’t care now. I shall have my satisfaction out of this fellow if 
I never see the contents of the valise again.” 

“* Valise!” said the man. ‘I gave Monsieur his valise in the street.” 

‘You need not pretend ignorance,” I said. ‘‘ We both saw you walking off 
with my brass-bound valise. Caboulet, will you call to the porter to fetch aj 

liceman ?” 

“ Ah!” said the man, ‘‘ Monsieur charges me with stealing his valise. Let it 
be so. I wish for the arrest. I am content.” 

He stood very quiet while Jean Caboulet was gone (for it appeared he had to’ 
go after the policeman himself), but directly he said to me, still with the same 
humble air: “ As I am to be arrested, perhaps Monsieur will allow me to take 
leave of my wife ?” 

“You will not leave this room alone,” I said. ‘ Let her come in, or I will 
go with you to her.” 

“ But er he replied, “‘ my good wife is not of good health. She is in bed. 
Monsieur would not wish that he should go into her room.” 

Just then my friend and the policeman arrived, and I gave the man Pierr« 
Blatte in charge. I wished to have the room searched for my property, but the 
officer said he had no right to do that without a warrant. On my testimony, anc 
that of my friend, the magistrate would doubtless direct the premises to bi 
searched. In the meantime, his companion, pointing to a second policeman 
standing at the door, would see that nothing was removed. 

So Pierre Blatte put on his coat, and shoes, and while he was so doing, hi 
called out to his wife in the adjoining room : *‘ Adieu my good wife. Igo to th: 
office of the police. Monsieur tears me from you, but I will return. Iam no. 
a thief.” ; 

Then came a female voice from the other room: “ Heaven bless thee, m 
friend! I know thou art innocent. Adieu!” 

“* Adieu, good heart!” said Pierre Blatte, and we all went off to the po 
station, leaving the officer who had stood at the door, on guard at the a 
establishment. 
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justice whom I found at the police office, I was very politely treated, and was, 
in the first place, requested to describe my valise. I didso. Then I was asked 
regarding its contents. 

‘* Monsieur need not be particular. Something, for example which will prove 
it to be his valise, if it is found.” 

“Well,” said I, and I could see by Caboulet’s face, that he encouraged me in 
the resolution I had taken to say no more than I could help about the contents. 
‘*T have therein four shirts, some collars and wrist-bands, some brushes, combs, 
&c., the Emperor’s Life of Julius Cwsar, and some other books.” 

“ Just so,” said the official. ‘‘ Monsieur’s valise will be easy to identify. What 
was the number ef Monsieur’s room at the hotel, where his valise was deposited 
by the waiter Ambrose ?” 

I gave him the number, but protested that it was of no use to waste time in 
sending to the hotel, for both myself and my friend had seen the man, Blatte, 
with the valise in his hand, go up the street. 

“We always begin at the beginning,” said the polite official, and accordingly 
he sent two men to my room ut the hotel. 

In about fifteen minutes they returned, and with them they brought my valise ! 
I started with surprise when I saw it, and was still more astonished when I heard 
that they had found it in my room at the hotel ! 

‘Does Monsieur recognise the valise, and will he open it himself, and verify 
the articles by showing us some of the contents he mentioned?” said the 
official. 

I unlocked it, and glad to have the opportunity of manipulating its contents 
myself, I took out the few clothes I had brought over from London, the hair- 
brushes, the Life of Julius Cesar, and one or two pamphlets, and guide-books, 
but, if I had been intending to deceive the authorities in regard to the rest 
of the — my conscience need not have been troubled, for there was nothing 
else in it 

‘“* Monsieur is correct. Those are the articles he mentioned. But Monsieur 
does not seem satisfied. This is certainly his valise, is it not—and its con- 
tents ?” 

I asked permission to consult with my friend Caboulet, and having consulted 
with him, I came to the conclusion to be satisfied, and say no more. 

I was now certain that the whole thing was a police-job to relieve me of my 
Lanternes, as easily as possible. We left the office with my valise (all the 
lighter for the want of lanterns), and without a look or word for M. Pierre Blatte, 
who overtook, and passed us, on his way to his home and his invalid wife. We 
went to the hotel, and finished our wine and cigar. My friend Jean Caboulet and 
myself both agreed that this matter of the contents of my valise must have be- 
come known to the authorities too late for them to take any but the rather extra- 
ordinary steps that had so surprised and enraged me. 

“That rascal had probably just succeeded in tracking me when he accosted 
me,” said I. ‘ Had he been ten minutes later I should have had my Lan- 
dernes in England by this time.” 

* i said Jean Caboulet, “but then we should not have had this pleasant 
evening !’ 

The evening had not compensated me for the loss of my Lanternes, but I 
was glad that my good friend had enjoyed it. 

The next day, as, carrying my valise in my hand, and with plenty of time 
before me, I was just stepping on to the pier of the Dover boat, I saw a police- 
man standing in the very small amount of shade afforded by a tall, but slim post. 
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512 SYLVIA’S SONG. 


I walked up to him, and as he touched his hat to me, and seemed about to put on ; 


the penitential countenance he had worn yesterday with his blue cap, and big 
strap, I said, “ Never mind an apology, but tell me all about the matter. There 
can be no harm in explaining to me how you managed to find out that I carried 
La Lanterne in my valise. I am an Englishman as you see, I am 
going away, and I shall not tell your superiors any thing that you may say 
to me.” 

“Ah, I do not believe that Monsieur would injure me, for all that he is a 
little violent sometimes,” said the. man, bowing, “ but there is nothing to tell. 
We knew that Monsieur was carrying away prohibited matter, and these means 
were taken to relieve him of it, without making a disturbance. I was sorry 
(with a bow), to make Monsieur miss the boat, but there was so little time, for 
we were only informed a few minutes before the time for you to leave. I had no 
idea Monsieur would be so sharp as to discover me when I removed the valise 
from the hotel, but it was taken back to his room before I left my house, where 
Monsieur surprised me so much.” 

“ But how did you people discover that I had those pamphlets ?” said I, drop- 
ping my cane, and leaving a five-franc piece in the shadow of Pierre Blatte’s foot, 
a3 I picked it up. 

“Qh!” said he, with a smile, ‘‘ M. Jean Caboulet gave the information.” 


SYLVIA’S SONG. 


THE days are sweet and long,—oh! sweet and long : 
All day I sit and dream, or sing the song 

That some one sang for me one summer-day,— 

For me, to me, before he went his way. 


The days are sweet and long,—oh ! sweet and long ; 
And in the sun I sit, and sing my song: 

Some day he will come back who went away, 

And sing the song I sing from day to day. 


The days are long, but sweet,—oh ! long, but sweet ; 
Some day will hear the music of his feet 

Who sang for me, and sang my heart away,— 

My happy heart,—before he went his way. 


Some day,—to-day perhaps,—he’ll come to me, 
And then the days, so long, but sweet to me, 
Will lose the burden of ‘So long, so long !” 
And only keep the sweet of all the song. 


THE EUROCLYDON. 


« —, at's hot /” said my fair cousin, in a hoarse whisper, as she snatched 
her hand nervously from the floor, to which she had bent a moment before, and 
she looked in my face as she said it, with terror marked in every line of her 
own. 

For some moments before, those of the audience near us had ceased to 
the slightest attention to the performances, and were looking from one to another 
with questioning, wondering expressions of countenance, and a certain undefined 


terror lurked in their furtive glances. Looks which seemed to question, yet © 
dread the answer already half-defined. Looks which indicated a dread of some: 


impending horror, and made others tremble as they caught the glances. 
The atmosphere had become hazy and warm ; oppressively, unnaturally so, a 
dry, acrid heat. The lights seemed to burn dimly, with an unsteady, flickering 


motion, so that when the poor girl snatched her hand from the floor, grasped my 


arm, and whispered hoarsely in my ear, “—-—, it’s hot,” I felt a pang of actual 
pain shoot through my heart, as if a kmife-blade had been thrust into it, for her 
action and words gave consistency to the dreadful thought from which I had been 
shrinking for some moments. I knew that the house was on fire under us. 

At the main entrance were three doors, opening on the hall and staircase, leading 
to a long passage-way, and thence to the street. This staircase was the only exit 
for the immense hall and its galleries, where thousands assembled; while it was 
suitable, perhaps, for the safe escape of as many hundreds in case of fire or 
sudden fear. After it had stood the test of the opening night, however, and the 
weight of four thousand human beings, I entered it also, still not fully at ease 
when I looked at the vast roof, thought of the thin walls which supported it, 
and speculated on the danger of a conflagration, or the best way to escape the 
havoc and carnage which Death would revel in, if it came. I had also hinted 
generally to friends, with whom I visited the Hall, especially ladies, to remain. 
perfectly still in case of alarm, or in a rush to use all their force to resist going 
with the crowd. In case of a rush, preferring to trust their lives and my own 
to the artists’ staircase, on the one hand, or to the ladders which might be placed 
at the windows on the other, to the almost certain death that would follow the 
attempt to escape through the narrow passage-way of the main entrance. That 
entrance would probably be choked up with human beings before a hundred had 
gained the street. Yet with all this preparation, when the fatal moment did 
come, I was tried in the balance and found wanting. 

The temptation was so strong, it seemed to me that I was the only oné who 
had a clearly defined idea of our danger ; no word had been uttered aloud, no 
scream, no one had even moved or arisen ; all was so still, so hushed. There 
were the doors but fifty yards away, the passage clear ; could we gain the door 
before the rush came? The fiend whispered we could, the temptation was too 
powerful, I yielded, we were lost. 
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« ——, it’s HoT!” said my cousin; and what I have written flashed through 
my mind in an instant. 

“‘ Hush, or you are dead!” I whispered, placing my hand on her mouth, and 
clutching her arm. ‘ Rise! go down the left-hand aisle ; have your wraps, every- 
thing. Pretend you are ill! quick for your life.” She rose before the words had all 
passed my lips, let her arms fall at her side, and leaned her head back on my 
shoulder, as if she were fainting. I put my arm round her body, and we glided 
forward rapidly. The ruse for a moment was successful. The audience about 
us thought my cousin Aad fainted, and their attention was drawn from their fears 
to her ; only, however, for a moment. 

In the meantime something suspicious had been discovered from the outside of 
the building. One of the windows had been opened, a current of air, of course, 
introduced, and, consequently, at the very instant, I left my seat, smoke began 
to creep freely up from between the cracks of the flooring. Another misfortune 
occurred at this moment, when life itself hung on a few seconds of time, the last 
and fatalest, snatching from us, as it did, the only hope or possibility of escape. 
The artists had discovered the fire in the rear, and without giving the alarm to 
the audience, were crowding down their narrow staircase. All but two, one a 
large man, whom terror had made wild; and they, entering from the side door 
of the retiring room, ran across the stage or platform, and sprang “down 
from it the floor, a distance ot some four feet, just as I had reached a half dozen 
paces down the aisle ; indeed, I had caught a glimpse of them as I turned to es- 
cape with my cousin. The stout man came down with such weight and force 
upon the floor, that one of his feet crushed through the; charred and smouldering 
boards, and as with a scream of horror. he jerked it out, a light, bright jet of 
flame shot up from the hole. Awful moments that followed,—can the erash of 
Doom itself out-horror them! The audience rose as one man. For a instant 
there was an unearthly silence, as if Belief itself shrank from Truth, as if Hope 
sought life in the heart of Despair. “ Fire! fire ! fire ! ” resounded from all sides, 
and there went up from that stricken congregation the most awfal shriek of horror 
and desperation I ever heard ; as if Hades itself were opening beneath them, and 
they thought that the fiend could be frightened off by the terror of their cries. 
Then on it came, rushing breaking, crushing with the madness of despair, the 
fury of frenzy, the cruelty of vengeance, the desperation of fear, crushing benches 
and chairs to splinters, throwing down the weak, remorselessly trampling lower 
the fallen—a huge avalanche of human flesh. 

Alas, for my rash, fatal folly. The moment I heard the cry of fire, the moment 
I saw the flash of flame, I cried to my cousin, “‘ Back again, or we are lost,’’ 
turned my back towards the rushing crowd, placed her hands on my breast, and 
said, “ Push, push with all your might, for your dear life, Fanny.” A fearful 
effort, a fierce struggle, an instant of time, and forward into that awful mass we 
were crushed, powerless as snowflakes, before the hurricane, and separated. 

Brave girl, she had uttered no word until now, but alone in that world of 
frenzy, of idiotic terror—her shrieks, as she called me, chilled my very soul, and 
made me wish that death itself might close my ears. 

My struggles were now frantic, furious, {absolutely ferocious, clutching and 
tearing at everything about me, while the pressure was so great, I thought every 
instant that my ribs would be crushed in. Suddenly the movement forward was 
checked, the screaming, struggling, fiercer than ever, went on. A small part of 
the audience had escaped; but the sliding door of one entrance was shut, and 
could not be opened, and at the other two the crush and trampling had gone on 
until they were choked up with human beings, dead and dying ; and as the mass 
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swayed and the massacre went on, far in the rear of all this I felt the forward 
movement checked. Still I heard my cousin’s screams, and still I struggled. . 

There appeared to be a superhuman force in every muscle, but the mass about 
me seemed to be iron; I could not move, except upwards. Little by. little, 
inch by inch, I grasped and struggled and tore, without regard to what was about 
me ; unconscious of it. Infancy or age, child or parent, male or female, it was 
all one. Now my shoulders nearly stripped of clothing were above the crowd. 
Higher, higher, I forced my way, put.my hands on the heads of those about me, 
from some of whom the breath of life was already crushed, drew up a bootless 
leg, which had seemed almost wedged in adamant, placed my knee on the 
shoulder of a form who’s head sank back, apparently lifeless, drew up the other 
leg, bootless and bare also, and sprang forward on the floor of heads toward the 
shriek which still echoed my name. A moment I saw my cousin’s face turned 
toward me marked with anguish, agony, despair, her long, white, naked arm, 
from which the sleeve had been torn, stretched up towards me, another, and she 
was crushed from my sight, beneath the brute force about her, and I fell 
prostrate upon the sea of heads, amid the infernal death chorus of groans and 
screams and yells of anguish, with the feeling that there was nothing to struggle 
for more. A clutch at my hair from beneath brought me to my senses.again ; I 
rolled over and over upon the hats, bonnets, and heads, and thence to the floor 
— the crowd and the fire, where there was room for breathing, action, 

ought. 

The stage by this time was enveloped in flames, and they had extended 
thence across the entire floor, and, hissing, crackling, roaring, were blazing up to 
the ceiling itself. On the street side of the building were three windows and 
three blank windows, or blinds, sunk in the wall, and below, some twenty feet 
down, was the area and the railing, a row of sharp iron spikes. Through the 
three windows the flames were already issuing. At that instant a long, heavy 
fireman’s ladder was soaring up, and falling against the upper part of the 
window nearest the crowd, crushed and tore down the whole length of the sash 
and blinds, striking on the window-sill and protruding into the fire. The heat 
had already driven back the doomed crowd from the window. I snatched up 
some clothes, which had been torn from the audience, and holding them up 
between myself and the flames, took a few impulsive steps towards the forsaken 
window, through which the ladder protruded, its end already on fire. With a 
spring and a daring leap through the flame I might have reached it, at least 
with life. I even saw a fireman’s face for a moment above the window-sill, then 


shrink away from the overwhelming heat ; but I stopped and looked at the ladder — 


and open window. For a moment there was a possible, even probable way of 
escape. My heart swelled within me nigh to bursting, a sigh like a groan. 
escaped me, and I turned back towards the crowd. No! Her fate must be my 
fate. Leave her perhaps still alive? Face the parents who had entrusted: to 
my care their only child, the solace of their gray hairs? No; I could not do 
it; and although my heart swelled nigh to bursting, I shrank back to the dying 
crowd, and looked the Destroying Angel in the face. 

Those about me, who were not wedged in, ran frantically from place to place, 
climbed up upon the people’s heads, and up the columns to try and reach ‘the 
galleries ; but the overhanging cornice prevented it. Those in the galleries 
mounted to the little windows, where ladders could not reach, and sereamed to 
the shuddering throng below, while in the body of the hall the crackling: platform- 
stage fell in, the hissing flames quivered, the rolling smoke rose, and all that 
awful hell of fire glared in my sight, until my eyes became like convex lens, seem- 
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ing to dilate with tenfold power, until each particular horror, each flame, nay, 

« the very sparks themselves, swelled on my sight into measureless masses of fire. 
As my eyes glared back at the approaching flame, the rags left on me began to 
smoke, and my hair to curl and crisp, sharp throbbing pains darted into m 
heated flesh, and I cowered and shrank with fear; if fear it could be called. 
had deliberately turned from the window and life to brave this; deliberately went 
back rather than leave her to perish alone; left the only outlet from this pande- 
monium to return and die, rather than face the stricken parents without their 
child; yet even at that moment I had probably in my heart of hearts some 
shadow of a hope, to find the possible in the impossible, in death itself to find 
life; to find her, and a way of escape in that cemetery of fire. Now, even 
that hope-shadow had gone. No, it was not fear; down, down deeper than 
that, it was despair itself, and I shrank cowering back on the crowd to die. The 
crowd itself was still screaming, still struggling, still there went up to heaven, 
and echoed back from the hard walls, the shrieks of agony and anguish. Men, 
women, and children called upon their God, upon fathers, brothers ; others cursed 
and swore, and sprang frantically as the fire reached and burned them. On the 

~other side of the hall, where the current of air drove the flames over the poor 

wretches, Moloch was already feasting on the horrid sacrifice that the fire-fiends 
were offering at his shrine. 

AsI held up what I could catch hold of between myself and the fire, it -hlazed 
in my hand. The flesh on my knees, hands, face, began to quiver and scorch ; 
I could not bear the agony so, but sprang about wildly with the rest. All 
thought, all memory, all reflection gone, lost, swallowed up in the measureless, 
maddening pain. A body fell dead; I snatched it up and held it before me ; 
and there near it knelt a little boy, almost a child, facing the fire, as still as a 
statue, with his hands clasped and held up towards heaven, while his face was 
scorching and is hair in a blaze. I could not stand that, big tears gushed from 
my eyes, I threw down my screen of human flesh, snatched up the boy, and with 
the strength of a madman threw him through the hissing flames towards the 
window, through which they were issuing. He struck on the sill and fell to- 
wards the street, while the flame flashed about myself, and I drewit in with my 
breath, The agony of the doomed coursed through my throat, veins, nerves. I 
sprang up to throw myself into the fire, and end it all with one great pang, and 
—opened my eyes. For an instant, I thought that I had died and awakened in 
Hell, the next moment I became conscious of all. The candle had burned down 
to the loose leaves of the large quarto at my bedside, and they were in a light 
blaze. My left hand lay upon the book, and in the midst of the flames. I 
sprang from the bed, overturning the table, candle, and blazing volume. In 
springing from the bed I had jarred or shook it, and the shrivelled skin hung 
loose where it had not been entirely burned. The astonishment and glow of 
thankfulness to find myself in my own bedchamber was quickly ended by the 
acute and intense pain the mangled hand gave me. Ibore it as I could, plunged 
it into the ewer of water, and sat there waiting for daylight, as I did not care to 
disturb the movements of the household. 

“‘ That’s all, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, as he ended his dream-story. ‘‘ Now, 
General, it is your turn.” 

“ My turn,” said the American General, lighting a fresh cigar; “your hor- 
rible dream has almost made me sick. I have been wondering these ten 
minutes how you would get out of your Hades. I shall think twice, before 
I go into some theatres hereafter.” 

The little Prussian, who had been sitting on the bulwarks between the 
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shrouds and making tea in a tin cup, with the help of a nursery spirit-lamp, 
had scalded himself several times while attempting to drink, as he became excited 
by listening to the Doctor’s dream. 

‘Your horrible dream,” said the General, as he looked at the scars still visible 
on the Doctor’s hand, “reminds me of one of the horrors o* our civil war. A 
mansion in Alabama was deserted on the approach of our troops, a mere handful, 
and they again withdrew on the approach of the rebels, who had been driven from 
their entrenchments and lost a powder-mill. In several waggons, however, and 
ot course at great risk, they had carried away most of their precious powder in 
flour barrels. It was stored in the cellar of this very mansion, with the intention 
of making a powder-house of the stately old building. The rebels were, however, 
hurriedly called away, and left their powder behind. The din of war rolled off 
further and further, and no one was left to make the inhabitants afraid. The 
family and its friends returned, and gaiety and good humour were once more the 
lares of the hearthstone. They got up a dance, and sent down an old contra- 
band, still “‘ faithful found among the faithless,” because he was old, to look up 
the good things hidden away when grim war was knocking at their doors. The 


violent notes, the dance, the merry laugh, went on above, the “ ever faithful” 


went down below ; and candle in hand, seeing aheap of black sand, he stuck the 
candle in it, to have his hands more free for the search, when a spark fell from 
~ wick into the gunpowder—it was all burned up before they could put it 
ou 

As the laugh went round, the General said, ‘ Now, Fathom, it is your turn, a 
story or a song.” 

‘* Le diner est servi,” replied Fathom, with a low bow, holding a plate of beef 
in his hand, and with his mouth half full of a piece, he had in vain been trying to 
masticate, said, that animal was brought up on mineral lands. 

“* Why so, Fathom ?” | 

*¢ Alas ! the ox-’ide has gone all the way through.” 

With a laugh at the pun, the conversation was broken up, and, seated on the 
bulwarks, the combings of the hatchway, the deck itself, we began opening the 
sacks, and parcels, which we had hurriedly filled at the quays, stalls, and shops 
of Syra, and mostly without an interpreter ; so that we secured rather what we 
could see than what we wanted, 

With the cover of a little companion-way for a table, and wrapping paper for 
table cloth, our dinner was spread. There were pickles and poundcake, sardines 
and grapes, champagne and eggs, sponge-cake and the aforesaid beef, red wine 
and ground coffee, but, alas! no utensilsto makeit in. But we laughed at our 
housekeeping, called it a pic-nic as we were to “‘ rough it” in a sea voyage of only 
one night, and had the best of all condiments, hunger. Besides, it was a dinner 
in state, after all. Every isle we pass was a little cyclopedia of history, the 
glittering waves flashed about us, sparkling and gay, us is they were in their teens, 
without a tinge of the classic or antique. The myths of the Iliad were above us, 
and no point of the compass, but whence memories crowded, mythical and historic, 
sacred and profane. 

Then, too, we had cheated the quarantine out of its victims, and we had a fair 
wind. With glorious appetite, with ten hungry travellers, to say nothing of 
liberal donations to the crew, the ship’s cat and Cerberus, its dog, our little mounds 
of provisions vanished rapidly. ; 

The Doctor opened the champagne, and as he poured it out, said, “I wish we 
could have a little foam on the Augean, as well as on this nectar. I have made 
seven sea voyages during the past ten years, and have had nothing but calms, or 
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at most a stiff breeze. The ocean’s a humbug, or very coy at showing herself to 
me in her sublime moods. I drink— 


Old Boreas in the imperative. 


“* Have a care, have a care,” said Fathom. ‘Three wise men of old went to 
sea in a bowl, but I think that act did not prove their wisdom, and here are we 
nine, perhaps wise men at sea in a tub, but the nine had not the wisdom, nor the 
eyesight, to see, when chattering it, that there was no covering to the hatch- 
way.’ 

A little startled, they looked round, crying, ‘‘ Nonsense ! ” 

“* Sense or nonsense,” continued Fathom, ‘‘ I have looked about the vessel and 
pantomimed the captain ; but “ No!” is the answer. We are at sea in an open 
tub. However, a fair wind and snug run to-morrow, the outlook is not very 
frightful ; and as the wine went round, the hatchway was soon forgotten. 

The dinner went on and ended gaily ; we were all in good spirits; for we 
we not running the blockade, cheating the quarantine of its victims, saving four 
whole days to see Ephesus, look for the Temple of Diana, and the sites of some of 
the Seven Churches, to say nothing of other sights, where generations almost for- 
gotten have left their marble and granite shadows to tell that they once were ? 

The sun went down as we ended our repast. The graver ones of our little 
band chatted of the strange phantasmagoria with which memory filled our sur- 
roundings, from Xerxes to the Knights of St. John, from St. Paul to Navarino, as 
they sailed over the waves which had borne the one, and witnessed the carnage of 
the other. So passed the minutes, and gaily enough until bedtime. Bedtime, 
alas! Broken stone and sand in the hold, and planks in all other localities, were 
the beds which awaited our coming. Some crept down into the hold, where one 
could not stand upright, some in the triangular little hole, by courtesy called cabin, 
the rest on deck or in the longboat ; and so with shawls, stiff sail-cloth, and 
coats, each one his own chambermaid, we made such apologies for beds as we 
could devise. 

The last lingering tinge of twlight had long since faded from the heavens. 
The echo of the last song had died away over the classic sea. The 
crescent rose above the horizon, and with stars was reflected and spar- 
kled in the little waves. We were bound for the Holy Land, and the cres- 
cent and the stars seemed to beckon us on, and say, ‘“‘ Peace on earth, and 

will to men.” And so the hours wore away, some of us sleeping, some 
with wide open eyes gazing up to where those stars made the veiled mysteries 
of the heavens only more mystic with their light. And all thought or dreamed 
of our progress towards that land of promise, now lying like a corpse wrapped 
in the shroud—desolation which has come upon it, as well as of our progress 
from the West, and the loved ones to whom we might never return; or if we 
did, perhaps find flowers looking up from the covering of their bodies towards 
that heaven where their souls had been taken to everlasting rest. 

How curiously Fate turns the kaleidoscope of humanity, while we the pieces, 
fixed in between the glasses called accident and circumstance, are tossed about, 
and meet in odd or beautiful contrasts of size and colour, and so form the some- 
times graceful, sometimes angular figures, from which Time weaves the world’s 
human tapestry called social life. 

In the Prater, where the noble and the wealthy of Vienna sun themselves 
behind their graceful steeds, where the humbler and the little one of that gay 
city sport and drink, or perform equestrian feats on wooden horses, and witness 
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the dramatic wonders of Punch and Judy, under the Gothic arches of old St 
Stephen’s, where for centuries grace has been invoked on the wicked capital, in 
the Imperial jewel office, where the great diamond of the world sheds its light, 
and sets the nations longing, and in gardens where lager and music give gross 
and godlike stimulus to the brain, our party had made rendezvous and thence had 
set out for the Holy Land. 


We struck our tents in Vienna, and were soon whirling over the iron road to 


Basiasch and the Danube, then down that noble river, between the graceful hills 
and mountains which skirt its banks, and past the openings in the solid rock, 
which ages on ages ago the old Romans made to hold the ends of timber as sup- 
‘ports for a river-sjde bridge round the perpendicular spurs of the mountains. 
Then were jolted hurriedly round the rapids of the Danube in awkward little 
vehicles, in which our heads and the carriage-tops were boxing at every jolt. 
Then onin another steamer, passing the vessels of the Hungarian Danube, which 
looked medieval with their high poops and bows and amidship almost at the 
“water’s edge. Hence on to Rustchuk, and through the green desolation of that 
Country, where no house nor husbandman graces the bush-forest which covers the’ 
land, and so we reach Varna, the Black Sea, the steamship, and our first glimpse 
of Oriental life. 

Oriental life ! what a curious, strange odd scene the deck of that steamer was 
to our unaccustomed eyes. A wooden paling cut off half of the quarter-deck, 
-and there the women were penned away from contact with wicked men, their 
faces veiled, like vestals, from the vulgar gaze. On the main deck were piled 
boxes, bundles, beds, and crowded on them, and over every foot of the deck, 
were turbaned Mussulmans, those curious human compass-needles of the East, 
with Mecca for a North Pole, Dervishes in white robes, and hats ‘like inverted 
flower-pots. Greek priests in black, lazy languid, and grave. Soldiers in belts 
well studded with weapons. ‘Traders of the East. Black, flat-nosed Nubians. 
«‘ Parthians and Medes, Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia.” 

But we must hasten on and leave all that to dreams and memories. The 
Bosphorus is before us, and now we pass through that beautiful outlet, with its 
— fringes of palaces, harems, mosquesand mountains, to Pera and Stamboul 
atse, 


Ten days surrounded by its strange life, under its wonderful domes, in its 
picturesque bazaars, through its crowded cemeteries with its spinning Dervishes, 
and amongst its harmless curs and sacred pigeons, we were amused, instructed, 
interested, and cheated, or had it attempted at every turn. 

Again we turned our faces towards the South, passing through the Dardanelles, 
the Archi 0, and “those Isles of Greece” to the Pirseus and Athens, and 
stood in the Parthenon and upon the Acropolis overlooking the fountain-head 
whence sprang the world’s intellect, with marble memories about us, and the 
dust of ages at our feet. Marble memories? Yes. Graceful tombstones, too, 
over a dead nation, which being dead yet speaketh. She has left her legacy to a 
world which is enriched by it for all time; her testament is read of all men, and 
here is her sign manual in marble—Greece her mark. 

We know it was very naughty, improper and unclassic, but we went down 
from those shadows of the dead ages to the schools and shelters where thousands 
of the Oretans, old men and maidens, mothers and little ones, chased from their 
homes, were fed and cared for, and listened to the histories of their sufferings and 
the Greek songs of the bright-eyed school-children witha profound and human 


_ interest, that the classic marble failed to create or bring from its depths. Heaven’s 
_ blessing rest on every Western heart, for every holy offering it sent to this 
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exiled, heroic, suffering people, as well as on those in the sunshine of whose ten- 
derness they are dwelling for the time! 

A fly in our pot of omtment. A cloud on our horizon much bigger than a 
man’s hand. The clearer our sunshine the more certainly is there a shadow on 
the other side and touching us. All which means that the Austrian steamer from 
Trieste was to call for us en rowteto Smyrna, where we meant to remain five 
days to see Ephesus, and then take the steamer from Constantinople to the Holy 
Land, which stopped at Smyrna. All admirably arranged, bué, the cholera was 
at Trieste, the steamer would be quarantined at Smyrna, and we be locked up, or 
“kept on board, until the other steamer had gone on without our contaminating 
presence, and we forced tolinger behind for the better part of a month, waiting for ano- 
ther boat, tosaynothing of thefact that therainy season was approachingrapidly. Now 
any good Englishman will risk his life to catch a train or a boat, when the loss of 
only half an bour is the stake. Of course our sacred nine determined not to be kept 
back in that way ; but in spite of Consuls, dragomans, and agents there was no 
help near. At last, and as a step in the right direction, we took a steamer to 
Syra, a commercial town and island in the Augean sea, some sixty miles in the 
direction of Smyrna, hoping that something would turn up there, as we could be 
no worse off on the island. On a bright Sabbath morning, we were landed at 
Syra, upon its noisy quay, full of Greeks in their graceful costumes, becapped,. 
betasselled, and with flowing trousers buttoning above, and falling double over the 
knee, crying their wares of luscious grapes, red pomegranates, and sweet melons. 
We rushed to the Consul, that helping hand abroad in time of trouble, but there: 
was no help nor deliverance from the cholera steamer. No other passage boat,. 
unless we returned to Constantinople, and went down the coast of Asia Minor, 
which we were pleasantly informed would take us longer still. So, with one con- 
sent, but with much head-shaking on the part of the clericals, who were perhaps 
thinking of St. Paul’s disastrous voyage, we appointed a committee of two to 
find out and charter a vessel for the voyage. Among all the hundreds which 
lined the wharf, and lay in the offing, one only was found which could be obtained, 
but that and its captain were endorsed by our Consul and our host. The captain, 
a Greek, through our dragoman, explained that the trip, with a strong, fair wind,. 
would take sixteen hours ; or if the wind were more moderate, twenty-four. The 
charter was made out at twenty pounds sterling for the voyage, and the papers 
attested and signed. It was Sunday, however, and the clerical element in our 
party decidedly voted down any proposition to start on that day, so we passed the: 
hours in becoming familiar with the manners and customs of the place, and, in the 
glorious twilight of that favoured clime, walked with the élite of the town, on its 
little promenade or park of three or four acres. Monday came at last, glorious 
as an army with banners, a day which seemed to be hardly made for sinners 
unless sent to show them how perfect Heaven’s work could be; and each of us. 
took his sack, bag, or basket, and rambled as he pleased, in search for what he 
might desire to eat, or use in our little voyage. We were all in the highest. 
spirits, having at last found a way to outwit the quarantine, and gain a fortunate 
four or five days to do Smyrna, and see the ruins of Ephesus. The hours rolled 
on, the wind continued fair, and we laughed at ihe dragoman’s hints to take: 
plenty of provisions. Reassemblirg, we bade good-bye to our kind Consul and 
host, finally bought (ominous purchase,) ten tumblers, and in a body went down 
to our “ship.” Poor, tiny little ship, whatever there might be of future growth 
for it, at that moment it was but a babe in marine society. Forty-five feet keel, 
and twelve feet beam ; why less than one quarter the size of a crack racing yacht,. 


There were serious faces as we stepped on board, and more serious feelings. 
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underlying them. Suicide isan amusement much patronised by some, but even the 
worse will hardly argue for the right or propriety of committing it, Then if that 
be so heinous a crime, all deliberate putting of one’s self in danger, without ade- 
quate moral cause, is of course in its de wicked, and more than one of us 
looked doubtingly at our new home on the ocean wave. Having, however, 
taken Je poner pas que coute by coming on board, those who doubted threw 
their doubts to the winds, or kept them locked up in their skeleton closets. The 
ropes were loosened, the sails hoisted, the short, dumpy ‘ long-boat” placed 
amidships, and we bounded by the lighthouse and the point, away from Syra 
and the Cyclades into the open sea. 

**Good morning, gentlemen,” said Fathom, as he sat up in his long-boat 
bed, “‘I have bed and board here, and am a good deal bored by the bed. 
Why is our helmsman like the roots of atree? It is not worth guessi 
however, because he is furthest from the bows. I have been gazing for 
of the long night at that beautiful crescent, which like an eider duck——” 


“ Hider duck ! eider duck ?” said the General, interrupting him. “ Why 


is the moon like an eider duck ?” ea 
“Ah !” said Fathom, “you have spoiled all my poetry—like an eider duck, 


_ why, because it sheds light down of course.” 


: “For heaven’s sake, Fathom,” cried the General, “have pity on the dic- 

1 

“And on us too,” said the Dominie, smiling gravely. “You are like 

some huntsmen, you mangle your word-game for mere f s 
“Don’t get up a fourth Pun-ic war, gentlemen, on my account,”. said 
“Sleep ! not like a watch-dog, for I had both eyes.open, and at the 

stars until they winked and made faces at me. Slept? I have shiver- 


ing all night long, finally borrowed the captain’s coat, but though he was out 


of it, his friends were not ; and they were legion, ugh! I threw it off, and 
shivered all night in preference to wearing that. Roughing it is all very 


1 pretty to read about, but it don’t pay.” 


_ awakened the echoes, 


Each one making such a breakfast as he chose or could, the hours were 
passed until dinner-time in chatting, hiding ourselves from the sunshine in 
the shadow of the sails or long-boat, and in looking eagerly for a glimpse of 
Asia Minor. At dinner-time we were decidedly less reckless and free with 
our provisions ; all our champagne, too, had gone ; and on opening the red 
wine, we found that the Greeks of the lower empire had cheated us ; it was 
all sour ; 80 we gave the classic fishes of the AZgan a treat, as Fathom said, a 


_ scaly one and suitable. 


e dinner was again spread upon the companion-way, and taken from sacks 
and parcels much less plethoric then on the preceding day. We made a fair 
well as Puss and and were grouped about the 
» watching the setting sun and inhaling the twilight, as if it were a perfume 
or an ethereal santos, ho atmosphere so Clear, the lines on the horizon where 
the sun had gone down so delicately coloured, that it seemed as if a presence 
were about us apart from ourselves, and communing with us of home and the 
land of promise here—of home and the land of promise there, where the stars 
were beginning to show themselves, andbeckon us away, or impart the influence 
of their calm to the raging passions of a world upon which they were looking 
down, seemingly with pity, and yet with hope. : 
An hour passed so, when the accordeon was brought out again, and songs 
until we sought our downy couches. This night Fathom 
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jay across the poop, behind the tiller, covered all over with a piece of stiff fi 
sail-cloth, when Cerberus in his rounds, ran over him and startled F-—— at 
from his first doze. He sprang up uttering an anathema, snatched at the poor | 
dog, caught that half of his tail which was not, and so our canine friend, by losing | 
half of it inhis youth, avoided being cut off in the midst of his days; for had jr 
all his tail been there he would on that fatal night have been ferried over the | },, 
Styx, to join his namesake at the mouth of Hades. The hours passed on, and | 4: 
silence, broken only by the ripple of the waves at the bows, enveloped us, while | |, 
we all dreamed of the luxury of a bath and a breakfast at Smyrna, anda | _, 
sight of the shipping and mosques, with the morning light. | 
The third day dawned, the third without undressing, bath, or razor. We did bee 
not feel at all “nice;” worse still, the sails were hanging loose and without , lig] 
motion, the tiller was out of the Captain’s hands, and still as death, the crew de 
were idle or eating black bread ; the boat stood as if set in adamant, we were in | 4. 
a dead calm. Lesbos, famed for its music, wine, and poetry, wasfar away on ; 
our left, Chios, which boasts of Homer’s birth, far away on our right, and ng 
before us, just visible on the far horizon, like a mist, were the mountains of . 
Asia Minor. 
The outlook was disheartening enough. Blue, disappointed, gloomy, silent, we |}... 
‘sat about the deck and bulwarks with the shrewd suspicion, that we should not the 
be added to the number of those who “‘ turned the world upside down” in going };,, 
to the Temple of Diana. The glad air, the joyous sunshine, the clear atmos- sin 
sphere, the land in sight, were about and before us, but we took no note of any of flas} 
them. Again the hours passed on like a fate, unhindered by man or demon, hens 
principality or power; but fortunately, as they passed, they brought with them J,.4 
‘the wind, and a fair one. We went on again towards the coast, which gradually J4), 
loomed out of its misty shape into shore and rock and mountain, but no inkling 
of a city, with eye or glass, could we discover. And so the sun approached the J). 
horizon, and we the coast of Asia Minor; and though the sun sank in its crystal- fy 7¢ 
line effulgence, no eye was turned towards it. Lighthouses, minarets, and black J, 4 
hulls were what we longed for, as they that watch for the morning. Nearer and }},,),, 
nearer we approached the beach, alas! it was only a beach; but even in our | it 
doubt, we laughed to see the Captain ascend our petty shrouds as a look-out for J, 4 
a city of two hundred thousand souls. Though less than a mile from the beach}, 
we were still sailing on, but not a house nor a cottage was visible. A small w 
‘boat was coming up behind us, our Captain hailed her. She came across our}... 
bows, a few Greek sentences passed between them, when our sailors sprang to the}, 4 
halyards and sheets, drew in the mainsail, swung round the square sails, and in af 1, 
few minutes we had turned and were scudding back the way we had come. On}, 4 
putting down an oar by the side of the vessel, bottom was touched ; in five sail 
minutes more we should have been aground. We gazed at each other with the} 
blankest of blank looks. A parcel of children of a larger growth lost in the om 
7&gean, lost in the labyrinth of the Grecian Archipelago! We had previously re i 
with the help of intense pantomime, learned that the Captain had never been at) 
Smyrna in his life. All our maps, charts, and guide-books were brought out and), 
intensely examined, and the conclusion was that the distant hills were the site of "*88 
the ancient Pergamos ; evidently we had come to the wrong place. And if we 
were right, the blunder was that we had run up the north side of the long, long) Th 
promontory which forms the gulf of Smyrna, while the gulf, with Smyrna at it: rman 
extreme head, lies on the southside. Another night on the Augean. The ac in . 
-cordeon was brought out, but its music sounded like the marriage service, whet’ ; y 
the groom has fled. A hymn was proposed, ‘‘ Where shall we go to seek ANC oy 9g 
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find.” It broke down, however, at the end of the first stanza. Again the 
attempt was made with a new spiritual melody, “ "T'was on that dark, that dole- 
ful night.” The sounds floated gloomily away, the cat and dog slept, and the 
sailors looked blank and listless. Then we tried one less solemn, “ Tell us, 
wanderer, wildly roving.” That might have been addressed to the Captain, but 
he made no sign, and we crept off te our holes and our boards, helpless, hungry, 
disheartened, and glum. The wind being ahead, the anchor was cast, and we lay 
under the shadow of the church which dwelt “even where Satan’s seat is,” 
wearily waiting for the morning light. 
lid The wind veered during the night, and blew freshly from the east a “ stiff 
a | breeze.” The anchor was taken up, all sail set to the last inch, and before day- 
u” | light we were dashing along at a fine pace back over our wake of the preceding 
ew | day. One after another, the forlorn-looking passenger list made its appearance on 
‘M | deck, having been roused about daylight by the unusual motion, and the careen- 
On " ing of the vessel. ' 
| — head appeared above the long-boat, and he said ‘“ How are 
you ?” 

Morning is like marriage, it generally makes the sun apparent, but this one is 
barren. ‘The clouds indeed covered the sky, and a mist was rising, shadows of 
the coming rainy season. Most of the company, between hard fare and a pitch- 
ing boat, were not a little sick. So they stood gazing into the waste of waters 
silent and helpless, when, quick as thought, like the bursting of a mine, or the 


ae Rl 


y Of Tfash of a gem, we were struck by a squall, which threw the vessel on its 
wz] beam ends, and nearly careened her over. The sailors sprang to the peak 


and throat-halyards, loosened them, and down came the mainsail by the run, 
the foretop-sail, and top-gallant were loosened, and were fluttering and snap- 
ping in the wind. The ballast was shifted in the hold, and a coil of small 
chain cable rolled down against the Doctor's legs, who was lying on his board 
half-sick, and fastened him down by his coat-tail. The long-boat was shifted, 
and the lashings of the water-cask broken, and it was dashed against the 
bulwarks. Those who were near sprang after that, and saved a few gallons 
of its contents, the rest with a single turn having been dashed over the deck, 
and those who were near, as well as on the dog, who was asleep in a coil of 
rope. Cerberus bounded up; for a moment he looked round, then seemed to 
take in the situation at a glance. His mutilated tail stood erect, his eye 
seemed to say, I have a duty to perform, and am ready, and he sprang for- 
‘ward towards the bowsprit, with a deep growl in his throat. The waves had 
nereased, and were dashing at the bows. He sprang at the bulwarks with a 
loud bark, when the foam of a great wave came over, choked down the bark, 
and knocked Cerberus back against the “traveller,” along which he slid, and 
orought up against the jib sheet. Again he sprang up, his soul in arms, and 
ager for the fray, to be knocked down again by the next wave ; then sprang up, 
out his paws on the bulwarks, and barked defiance to Neptune, until the next 
wave came and choked his utterance. After a few minutes he came back, 
wagged his half tail, looked as if he would say, “Be men, see what a dog 
‘an do,” and lay down as one who had done his duty and leaves the rest to 
ieaven. 

» “ng! ~The affair in itself would have been serious and startling under any circum- 
" ‘tances; but with an open hatchway, there was danger of our going under at 
ated | ny moment. The shifting of the ballast, too, and chain cable had made the 
wher’ vessel “crank.” The mainsail was drawn in with difficulty, the fore-topsail and 
ok a0’ ‘op-gallant were lowered, and the gale increased every minute as we scudded 
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along under foresail, jib, and flying-jib, on, on into the open sea. The Doctor, 
finally extricating himself from the cable, crawled up sick and suffering, and 
throwing his shawl on the wet deck, lay helplessly upon it, as the spray blew over 
him, bracing himself with his back against a trunk and his knees against the 
bulwarks. ‘The others were holding by the shrouds, halyards, anything which 
would keep them from being thrown about; all but the General and all who 
were reported “ horribly sea-sick”’ below. 

The gale increased, no covering to the hatchway, and a Captain who did not 
know his route. We watched the swelling waves with beating hearts, as each 
one struck and lifted the vessel on high, and we watched the Captain with keen, 
doubting glances, to see his handling of the boat, in fear that he was no seaman, 
as well as ignorant of the way. We drove on and on before the wind. 
The little Prussian cried, ‘Oh! that I had never left my wife and baby,’ 
and hid himself in the hold, pale and frightened, and made tea, as he hel 
the apparatus in his hand, to keep it from being thrown down by the pitch 
ing boat, and scalded his mouth as he tried to allay his fear by drinking i 
hotter than ever. The air had become filled with watery mist, blown about b 
the wind, now lifting and showing us a rockbound island mountain in the distance 
then coming down again and shutting out all things from view. Our tin 
bark drove on—suddenly, as before, a more tremendous gust came down upo 
us, and, with a report like a pistol shot, our canvas was torn to pieces, and w 
were in in the trough of the sea, while sounds very like curses came from betwee: 
the Captain’s clenched teeth. 

Hi But not long after there arose a tempestous wind against it, called Euroc 
lydon. 
~ And when the ship was caught and could not bear up into the wind, we let he 

ve.” 


In those regions unknown o’er that desert of air, 
Down that desert of water, tremendous in wrath, 
The storm-wind Euroclydon leaps from his lair, 
And cleaves through the waves of the ocean ‘his path. 


The storm king was upon us. Our little nest of beams and planks in whi 
we were helpless birds of pasage, rolled and tossed, pitched and danced on th 
mad ocean. It was thrown about like a child’s plaything, and staggered like 
drunken man. The topmasts above us flashed about as if they were playing 
sword-fence with someone in the clouds. The sea was white with foam, the wav 
dashed at the bows, and the foam ran down the deck. The spray and the mis 
filled the air, the wind howled and screamed, while the curious cross seas met an 
sputterred and hissed, as if they were fighting. If we shipped a sea, if our littl 
shrouds or smaller forechains gave way, if we went on the lee shore, now rapidl 
approaching, we were doomed. If, ii—we are surrounded by them, at every ste 
of our little lives; bur here they were so real, so probable, so immiment. 
should the gale turn to a hurricane, which from its fierce, vicious, gusty ¢ 
ter, seemed probable every moment, we should not be able to wear ship on a | 
shore, but would lose our sails, and be dashed to pieces on the rock-bound Les 
island. By good management at the helm, we had so far saved our foresai 
closely reefed, and flying-jib, the latter not reefed, as any attempt to go out on t 
bobstay for that purpose would have been a madness that was not attempted. 
wore ship without splitting our canvas, fortunately, for there was a momen 
lull, then the gale came down again, as furious as ever. 

At first we had but little time to think, we were watching the Captain, 
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lending a helping hand in hauling, or securing the long-boat and water-cask. 

iar Now we held to the shrouds, gazing at the great waves as they came rolling in 
on us; and as every now and then a greater one came, clutched more tightly at 

“it the ropes, and drew a quick inspiration as it struck us, careening us over, and 
lifting the vessel on its huge crest. 


- The “ bitterness of death” is probably seldom felt in the fact of dying, but 
w°? | comes in the earlier stages of disease, when the faculties are strong, and have not 
eo" lost their vitality nor sensitiveness to suffering, when the moral eye sees as through 
on @ convex lens, how much is left in leaving, how vast the unknown mystery into 
oe. which we are about to plunge. So, too, when death comes in the midst of life, by fire, 
acon steam, or wreck, when Life and Death have their hand-to-hand grapple. The 


a real bitterness is probably neither in the dying nor in the struggle with the pump, 
wind? the hose, the hatchet, the raft, amid the screams, the shrieks, and the tumult. 


ach As long as there is something to be done, it takes away from the bitterness of 
fh “ death, for the struggle is hope, or we should not struggle. That effort occupying 
pitch the mind, as well as the danger, but after all has been done, no hope left, and 
my e death looms upon us inevitable, inexorable, then the heart’s treasures become 
i refined gold, then the Lares and Penates are worshipped, then the loved ones are 
tanced clung to, or remembered, with a yearning that passes the love of woman, and the 
 tiNY4 bitterness comes in all its agony, before the final struggle, or the last gasp. 

yp So, too, with the bittnerness of danger. If there be occupation, if we can fight 


the approach of a possible doom, it is a notable relief; for we shrink from mea- 
suring the height and depth of our clinging to life, and to our heart’s treasures, 
When that is over, however, and we can do nothing but wait with our anxious 
hearts, to see if it be annihilation that heaven has commanded, and helplessly 
watch the approach of the destroyer, then comes the bitterness of danger in its 
profounder scope. 

Weary, seasick, heartsick, with feelings akin to remorse at our foolish reckless- 
ness, with silence like an atmosphere or a garment about us ; for even the Captain, 
by a nervous gesture, ordered his crew without an uttered word, we drove on into 
the chaos of mist. And were there no wet eyes, as the little bark laboured on in 
that maélstrom, where the spray and clouds and the mists shut out all things but 
themselves ? Possibly! If they were, they were not probably born of timidity 
nor fear, they were rather the plummets which show how unfathomable are the 
“lower depths ” which are covered by the wavelets of our ordinary life. 

The sites of the Seven Churches were behind us, hot, cold, or lukewarm, we 
cared but little. The Dervishes were on our right, turning to the glory of Allah, 
but they made none of our thoughts. Before us were the marbles of Athens, en- 
graved with the memories of ages, how little and far away they seemed! The 
air was full of the phantoms of past myths, but they were less than naught. While 
on our left was the wake of St. Paul’s much-tossed ship. Ah! there was a point 
on which the mind could dwell, and cling to, until it seemed to the imagination 
almost a white light at our side, in which we tried to read the Apostle’s prophecy 
again, “ There shall be no loss of any man’s life among you.” 

, The change in Fathom was more marked than in any of us. He stood in the 
1 & ‘Ch spray or lay on the deck, all his elasticity gone, his humour vanished, his gaiety 
turned to a blank silent seriousness. The change in any one, whose manner is 
very pronounced, always has its effect on those he associates with, and our de- 
pression was not lessened by the change in him. He lay across the poop bracing 
himself, as well as he could, to keep from being thrown from his place, and at in- 
tervals symptoms of the approaching paroxsym of seasickness were visible. We 
had been driving on in the gale some six weary hours, when turning his head 
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Fathom said in a slow, solemn manner, “‘ Men and brethren!” They were the 
first words which had been spoken for hours, and we looked round with a fe 


of pity. ‘Men and brethren, at any moment we may have all the links broken — 


which bind us to the earth, and have to say or sigh a sad farewell to all we cherish. 
It is strange that over this ‘possible and unstable graveyard, with waves for mounds, 
where no monument would stand long enough to read the first word of its in- 
scription, that the subject of monumental marbles should so take possession of 
my mind. Hints, too, about marbles may seem foolish, when we would be only 
too glad to put our feet in a quarry of sand, still you may live to profit by it, 
and I will speak.” We looked at him again, somewhat puzzled. He continued. 
“Do any of you drink costly wine? I would put over them a monument of 
auriferous quartz. Are any any of you methodists? I would plant a soapstone 
monument about them, for Wesley says, cleanliness is akin to godliness, and 
Heaven knowsin that way we are great sinners. If any of you be lovers, then 
sienites should tombstone your resting-place. And if any of you should lose a 
little one, oh then gneiss rock should tenderly rest over it. But how they crowd 
upon me, the air seems full of monuments. When I was made a merchant, 
some marble yard was ruined. See, for a pugilist I would put pumice stone; 
for a water-cure patient, whetstone ; for a shoe-maker, cobble-stone ; for a horse, © 
curb-stone ; for a professor of the sword, stone-fence ; for a prude, ‘ dressed ’ stone 
of any kind.” 


It became more and more an effort for Fathom to speak ; a lurch of the vessel — 


brought his head over the rail, and the next few moments of his life are illustrated 


by Byron’s odd rhyme to the Euxine. 
The laugh which this absurd burst brought from us did us good, at least those | 


who were well enough to heed, and we felt more indifferent, especially as the © 
boat had proved herself to be a strong one, and the Captain was evidently a good — 


and never-wearying sailor. For sixteen long, seemingly endless hours, the gale 
droveon. As night came we huddled together in the hold, now the only habit- 


able place on board. i 


Morning came to us at last, and the forlorn, lugubrious night had gone, but 
though the gale was not so violent, the wind blew down the gulf of Smyrna so. 
fiercely, that we could not enter it, nor turn towards our haven; so we took long | 
stretches of some twenty miles up and down the cpen sea, waiting for the wind 
to temper itself to our capacity. 

At twelve the wind abated just enough to enable us to enter the gulf, and 
make a little headway by long, slow tacks across it. In the middle of the after. 
noon, almost as suddenly as the storm came upon us, there was a lull, and then a 
dead calm. The waves went down, and the boat stood motionless, after a gale of 
sixteen, a storm of thirty-six, and a fast of forty-eight hours. 

Most of us recovered from our sea-sickness almost at once, and that was sus- 
ceeded by intense hunger; but with all that we could collect of chips or sticks 
about the boat, it took two and a half tedious hours before we could boil our few 
remaining potatoes. At last they were done, our two plates were brought out, 
the potatoes put in one, and our last two little boxes of sardines in the other; the 
bread was all sour and could not be eaten. There we stood, clergy and laity 
our fingers dropping fatness in the form of oil from the little fish, and by commo: 


consent made one of the most dainty meals of our lives, and, delicious nectar, We 


had about a gallon of water left. 


Again night came on, and the calm continued. At midnight, however, a wind 
sprang up, in the morning we joyfully opened our eyes, to find the vesse) 


anchored before Smryna. ‘and the evening and the morning were the sixth day.’ 
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The sixth day! It seemed long enough to us to have made a world even 


_ without a miracle. 


Yale had a nettle rash all over him, and was very unwell. The General was 


ill for some time afterwards, and the Prussian did not get over it for months. 


We collected on deck, such a soiled, unwashed, unshaved, forlorn, miserable, 
looking set of gentlemen, it would be difficult to find the world over. _ 

We clutched at the first dragoman we could find afloat, and with a desperate 
longing for fresh water, fresh linen, and fresh food hurried through the narrow 
streets scattering fig-packers, donkey-boys, any thing, in our efforts to get to a 
hotel, baths, and breakfast. “Ah! said Fathom, as he finished his last mouthful, 
“in our world-school, reading, writing, and sigh-for-ing is the lesson to the bitter 
end, but for once I am content.” 

Water, food, linen, a eall at the bankers, and on we hurried to the wharf and 
the steamship, just as she was about sailing. And so we escaped the quarantine, 
getting-off minus comfort, minus safety, minus Ephesus, minus everything but 
that success. Asia Minor, the sites of the Seven Churches, the Temple of Diana, 
all were a dead letter to us; but we had avoided the quarantine, and caught the 
steamer, and to all we looked a longing, lingering, yet happy farewell. 

Over the gulf, over the wake of our tossing bark, by the old homes of the 
knight-heroes at Rhodes, over the track of St. Paul, by the wine-island of Cyprus, 
we journeyed on towards Palestine—towards the Land of Promise—sanctified 
and set apart—the earth’s holy of holies. : 

It makes life look more serious, real, earnest, meaning-full, to have the prow 
of one’s bark towards the Holy Land, with the New Testament for a guide-book, 


_ It seems as if at any moment, a still, small voice might. whisper in our hearts, 
_ “put off thy shoes from off thy feet.” 


And so we went on our way, Calvary and hope before us; behind us, not the 


_ Destroying Angel with lightning, but the Warning Angel with light, who had 
spoken in the wrath of the fierce Euroclydon. 
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MY LOVE AND I. 


My Love sailed over the summer seas, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !— 

My Love sailed over the summer seas, 

And his sails swelled white in the favouring breeze ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary | 


Swift fled the ship through the dancing foam, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 
Swift fled the ship through the dancing foam, 
And Sorrow and I were left home ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


A little brown bird came flying fast, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 
A little brown bird came flying fast, 
And perched on the top of the tall foremast ; 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


My love shot the little brown bird through the heart, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !— 

My Love shot the little brown bird through the heart, | 

(The surer the death, the shorter the smart ;) 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


How should he know ’twas this Heart of mine, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !|— 

How should he know ’twas this Heart of mine, 

That had followed him over the fierce, sharp brine ? 
—Ah me! but my days are dreary ! 


Dear my Love, it was better so, 
—Sing heigho, the wind is weary !— 
For you had the pleasure and I the woe, 
And I only pray you may never know 
That all my days are dreary ! 


So dreary ! 


SUMMER SNOW. 


THINK that we Northeners never fully come to enjoy snow, or learn to ap- 
I preciate its inexhaustible wealth of beauty. It is too closely linked with 
winter, with the seeming death and burial of nature, to be looked upon, or 
thought of, as other than a visible sign of the destructive agencies that war for 
ever with the creative. We feel that it is somehow an intruder, and we are glad 
when it is gone. It is otherwise with Summer Snow. Itis a mighty power 
made manifest, not directly and among us, numbing the earth into hoary senility, 
but apart from, and above us, in silent might. There is an unfitness in its 
presence, as it jostles the warm, fresh life of wide-awake nature that is strangely 
fascinating. It is this that draws one to the Andes, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the Alps ; the last being the most accessible of these for making a close acquaint- 
ance with Summer Snow. 

Switzerland is commonly called a used-up country, by the present generation of 
travellers, a land of beaten ways and trite novelties, a land whose nakedness has 
been spied out and written in many books. But even if it be a well-reaped field, 
there are here and there chance ears, hidden by the wall-side rankness, left for 
the weary gleaner. He must either be a careless looker-on, or have been mar- 
vellously diligent in former searchings, who fails to find something new in retrac- 
ing old paths. I grant that Switzerland is worn threadbare, but strike out the 
inns, the diligences, the food, the fleas, and all the rest that makes up a traveller’s 
tale, and there still remains the wild attraction of the snow, with which, somehow 
‘or other, we never seem to get face to face till we actually see it for ourselves. 

There is a wide difference in the ways of seeing things, whether from a wholly 
independent stand-point, or through the media of preconceived ideas. In one 
case an air of personality is lent to narratives of travel, much as I might attempt to 
describe a mirror, by giving graphic details of the most prominent object seen there- 
in, to wit, myself. In the other it is like gazing at a beautiful landscape through a 
dust-streaked, finger-marked pane of distorted glass. Much individuality in the 
writer tends to produce the former effect ; the absence of it, and a meek obedi- 
‘ence to the conventionalities of travel give rise to the latter kind. Tourists 
are apt to bring away one or both of these classes of impressions, and especially so 
from Switzerland, where they see what is customarily seen, and remember it 
much as they pack away the carved woodwork of the Oberland, and file their 
hotel bills as souvenirs of their voyage. Perhaps I might generalise more broadly, 
and say that impressions of mountain districts correspond in the main to the 
two great divisions of tourists, the riders and the walkers. With one class 
distant landscapes give place to proximate hotels, the natives rank as guides, 
beggars, or impostors, and the red-bound Murrays are mercilessly thumbled and 
scored with mnemonic interlineations, Sketch books and diaries are affected by the 
female of this species. ‘The tramp avoids all these associations, and treads quiet 
by-ways and smooth meadow-alps, or wanders in lonely stretches of ice, bringing 
himself close to the beauty and the grandeur of the hills. Remember, I don’t 
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claim a romantic, sentimental perfection for the tramp, everything is not halo- 
crowned for him; he must undergo his little swindles and vexations, and swear 
as energetically at times as milor, who travels in his roomy carriage with madame 
and their brick-cheeked daughters; only his annoyances do not make up the sum 
total of his travels, as do milor’s. He has to endure far more fatigue than milor, 
and, probably, experiences on the whole a greater number of discomforts; but 
these are more than balanced by a keener enjoyment of what he sees, a sort of 
ownership in what comes to him by hard labour, so that the account is decidedly 
in the tramp’s favour. Some natures take to tramp life more kindly than others, 
particularly those in which the boy and the vagabond are judiciously mixed, I 
think I must be of these, for after a fair trial of both schools, I vote for tramping. 
In the old times, before I tried it on my own account, I must confess I had but 
‘a dim conception of what a real live tramp looked like. I evolved an. idea, 
partly Kaulbach’s and partly my own, of a wild, long-haired being, in a strange 
garb somehow different from that of ordinary mortals, though in what respect I 
never was very clear in my own mind, clambering up bouldery paths, with a 
fierce, vehement stride, and singing weird German wails to the big-eyed chamois, 
that peered from behind rocks and over snow-ledges. This ideal shared the fate 
of many others, it never was realised ; in fact, I think, we must all confess to dis- 
appointment on finding that humanity everywhere is much the same, and that: the 
pot hat holds sway from Amsterdam to Athens. The tramp is like any other 
tourist, with the exception of a few noteworthy accessories. His garments are of 
tweed, of neutral colour and serviceable texture ; his hat a slouchy felt witha veil 
twisted around it turban-wise, and his shoes.are a few sizes too large, bristling 
with square iron spikes like the heads of horse-shoe nails, that bite firmly on all 
surfaces from sloping turf and waterworn rock, where the danger of slipping is 
greatest, to glacier ice, which, oddly enough, is the safest of all, His accessories 
look to his thorough enjoyment of the delightful vagabondage of the hills, the 
only form of bondage that is tolerable. To do this he should tramp in deed as 
well as in name, and should endeavour to be all things to himself—his own guide 
and porter—hence the necessity of a knapsack and alpen-stock. His needs and 
baggage must be reduced to the mimimum, so that the weight of his flabby knap- 
sack of gray or checkered water-proof cloth should not exceed ten or twelve 
pounds. When new to the business he is apt to overload himself ; indeed it it 
hard to refuse the inviting elasticity of his knapsack, but extra weight soon tells, 
and the superfluous articles are discarded by degrees till the load is just sufficient 
to draw back the shoulders pleasurably without causing the body to stoop forward. 
It is surprising how primitive one becomes in tramp-life; I have seen a week’s 
hard walking, with chalet sleeping, and two snow-passes thrown in, undertaken 
on a tooth-brush and comb ; and if the hair be cropped, half of this. can be dis- 
with. For a long tramping spell, say of two months’ duration, the tramp 
should carry in his knapsack an extra pair of trousers, thin shoes, a flannel shirt, 
thick woollen socks of the kind favoured by octogenarian and rheumatic feet, and 
a few toilet-articles, especially soap, which is never found on the Continent, and 
put the rest on his person. When the knapsack is packed, run a small umbrella 
through it, and the tramp’s baggage is complete. Besides this, his pockets must 
be roomy, even baggy, capable of carrying a guide-book, a map of the district, a 
leather drinking-cup, a compass, an omniscident knife, dog-skin gloves, snow-gog- 
gles of green glass, and a sandwich with a few lumps of sugar, to form his noon- 
y lunch by some swaying waterfall. A pocket-flask is often carried, but is not 
indispensable, as I soon found out. I first filled mine with brandy, sank to the 
only substitute I could find—kirschwasser, a slow poisonous compound—tried 
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strong tea fora day or two, and broke the flask at last, with a feeling of relief at 
having less weight to carry. 1 

To complete the outfit comes the alpenstock, whereof are two kinds, agreeing, 
with the two classes of travellers separated above. The _rider’s stock is light, 
graceful, and thin, highly polished, shod with a natty iron point, and capped by 
rosewood knob, out of which sprouts a chamois horn, like an inverted capital J, 
With the terminal knob whittled off to a sharp point, At each village, mountain, 


or point of interest, some ex-guide or chamois-hunter, with great inventive power, 


as shown in his carvings and stories of adventure, puts money in his purse by 
branding the name of the spot in scorchy brown letters that chase each 
other in a shaky helix from the knob downward. This person’s ingenuity is not: 
to be bafiled by difficulties of orthography ; give him a name orally, and he. will 
at once reproduce it according to his own phonetic ideas—Garvaix being the pho- 
nogram for Jarvis on one occasion, Iam sorry to say that the branded testimony 
of an alpenstock is not always trustworthy ; itis not even necessary to carry the 
staff in person to win it. I have often seen family parties on mule-back traversing 
some well-worn pass, such as the Téte Noire, while a toiling guide, trudging by- 
the head of the foremost brute, bears the collected staves in a bundle on his 
broad shoulders, like a lictor. In fact, it is even needless trouble to visit the desired 
spot, for at many of the larger towns, and notably so at Chamounix, the ambitious 
traveller may have all Switzerland twisted around his alpenstock for a few francs. 
The tramp’s staff is different, being of hard wood, almost wrist-thick. Branding, 
besides being valueless as.a proof, tends to weaken it, therefore his staff is plain. 
The knob and. horn haye a way of coming off at the first. strain, therefore his 
staff is knobless. The dainty little point may twist or afford an insufficient hold. 
on a slope, whereto slip is to slide down a few thousand feet to shapeless, mangled 
death, therefore his staff terminates in a ponderous spike of tough steel, four 
inches long. Better still is a stout ice-axe, for armed with it the tramp is 
independent of the guide fraternity, except in the highest zones. Its headis 
shaped iuto a broad chisel-like blade on one side, with a six-inch pick of tempered 
steel on the other and is attached to a staff of seasoned ash, nearly four feet long,, 
spiked at the nether end. The first time I saw a glacier-axe, I called to mind 
an instrument of my baby-gardening days, in which hoe and rake were ingeni- 
ously combined, the rake, however, being by much use and sundry miscalculated 
shocks, reduced to one tooth. ; 

The next thing is to bring the tramp into training. A disposition.to puff and 
blow on every gentle slope must be repressed and finally subdued. A habit of 
walking briskly for five minutes and resting ten is pernicious, and not to be en- 
couraged, neither is it advisable to begin with a thirty or forty mile walk, and 
then devote a week to resting the body, and healing the blistered feet. The know 
ing tramp begins by making haste slowly, and in a week or ten days his lungs 
become inured to the new order of things, his shoulders cease to ache from the 
pressure of his knapsack straps, his calf muscles grow knotty, and his feet harden 
abnormally. Training and tramping may be combined by a judicious selection of 
route, say from Lucerne over the Rigi, and to the lovely Engadine region, 
whose charming valleys and tortuous bridle-paths. afford ample practice- 
ground. My. pleasantest associations are with the Engadine—its wild 
scenery —its primitive people, almost free from goitre, and, therefore, pleasanter 
to look upon than the inhabitants of the Rhone Valley—its incomprehensible 
Romaantsch language, believed to be allied to and sprung from the long-dead 
Pheenician—which reduced me to pantomime and hierogylphics for making known 
my wants—and its clean chalet taverns and excellent, though ludicrously cheap 
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fare. I have supped well, slept soundly in a bed white asa snow-drift, breakfasted 
off eggs and veal with really good coffee, and filled my pocket with a sandwich, 

and my flask with kirsch at a round cost, service included, of three and a half 
ranes. 

The tramp, as I take it, walks simply for the pleasure of walking ; he is not 
an artist, botanist, or geologist. but unites the enjoyment of all three, stopping 

now to linger over a marvellous hazy distance, now climbing to gather the bright 
saxifraga from some rockcleft overhead, or halting to read the strange story of 
the rocks without hammering them to death to rob them of their secrets. Thus 
he plods on, gaining strength day by day, and with it an ambition to achieve 
higher things. Valleys and rock-passes, broad roads, mule-tracks, and foot-paths 
no longer please him as at first, and he yearns for anearer knowledge of the 


drifted peaks above him. Besides, the summer influx of travel becomes too 


strong for him, he does not like to herd with the masses. On his way from 
Lauterbrunnen, where the Dust Fall hung a thousand feet above him in the grey 
daybreak, to Interlaken he meets on the highway, between six and eight o’clock 
in the morning, one hundred and six voitures, vagons, chars, cabriolets, droschkys, 
and other wheeled monstrosities, each freighted with from two to six tourists, 
with open guide-books, all bound to stare the Staubbach out of countenance. 
He seeks to escape from the sight-seers of the Oberland, who are unendurable, 
and the natives, who are a little more so, for they have an eye to the main 
chance in all their dealings. He therefore makes Zermatt his goal, and quits 
the land of closed gates with chubby toll-gatherers; of puffy performers on six- 
foot alp-horns (if you have never heard this instrument, pray that you never 
may); of carvings and live marmots and crystals, weighing six pounds or so, 
which are offered to the tramp as being portable for the knapsack, and handy to 
have about the house ; and, worse than all, of big hotels and bigger bills. 

- To reach the Rhone Valley, he traverses the Gemmi, a snowless, barren pass, 
heaped up with ruins of awful rock-slides that aptly recall Dante’s descent to the 
Seventh Circle. To this succeeds the mighty wall of the Daube, to whose 
upright face clings the narrow path, while at its base drowses the village of 
Leukerbad. The baths here are made singular by the custom of socially pickling 
patients in great tanks, wherein they sit, Tantalus-like, with chins touching the 
hot water. Here they!are left, for a few hours, free to converse, or play chess, 
or read books, that rest on little floating racks, or, unlike Tantalus, to eat and, 
drink from rafted tea-trays. Keeping on across the broad Valais the unpickled 
tramp ascends a charming dell to Zermatt. 

Above him, on all sides, is Summer Snow enough to realise his wildest dreams, 
although he is fresh from the giants and glaciers of the Oberland. The village 


Zermatt is a-cluster of rainstained chiélets of squared larch logs, kneeling round’ — 


a little white spire, roofed with shiny tin that has grown rusty in streaks, and 
watched over by a great white hotel, the contrast showing that paint is here a 
tribute paid only to religion and tourists. Above the hamlet is the jagged edge 
of a pale, blue glacier that has sunk down into the valley to die. Above that, 
cutting off the upper world as with a knife, stretches a sheet of thin morning 
clouds. They are rising ; let us watch, perhaps we may get a view. They 


w thinner, they break, and the sun floods the valley. Is that a cloud among | 


the clouds, yonder, to the south, with smooth white outline? It is too high in 
air, too far away, tobe a mountain. Watch it, it does not move and fade like 
the rest, it is left standing alone, it is one of the peaks of the mighty Pennine 
chain. Look behind you, the mountain mass has leaped into the air, and hangs 
there, a tower of rock, toppling as to its fall. It is apparently a pyramid, almost 
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as truly angled as Cheops’ mausoleum, but steeper. The face that looks down 
upon us is a smooth, sombre crag, flecked with white here and there, where the 
snow has found a dizzy foot-hold. The northern side, that on the right hand, 
is banked with a colossal drift, broken half-way down by a vapoury wreath that 
clings amorously to the strength of the hills. Down that sheer slope of four 
thousand feet fell the unfortunate Douglas and his companions, and there he sleeps, 
tombed in eternal ice, with the Matterhorn for his headstone. f 

It was not without a feeling of keen disappointment that I learned to class this 
mountain among optical illusions. From Zermatt, the Riffel, and the Hornli, the 
usual point of view, it is a sharp pyramid, seemingly inaccessible. But seen 
from the mountains to the south-east, especially from the Little Matterhorn, its 
outline changes, and it becomes a long, rising crest, sloping up from the west, 
and ending in the awesome cliff that lords the valley. Even the ridge that sinks 
toward Zermatt is not nearly so steep as it seems, and over this Lord Francis 
Douglas’ party climbed. After carfully studying the accounts of that and sub- 
sequent ascents, I am inclined to think that the Matterhorn is not an unusually 
difficult peak, and, so far from being very dangerous, is comparatively safe, 
because almost free from avalanches. Had the three expert mountaineers of 
the party, Mr. Whymper, Mr. Hudson, and Lord F. Douglas, made the ascent 
with the three guides they took, an accident would have been almost impossible. 
But they admitted a comparative novice to their number, without increasing the 
force of guides. Although Mr. Hadow had scaled Mont Blanc, he was devoid of 
that first requisite of a cragsman, a steady head—and unless a man can stand on 
the unprotected eaves of a four-story house with his toes beyond the edge, and 
Jook unmoved to the base of the wall, he is entirely unfit for high climbing. It 
is customary to rope a party together, an amateur being between two guides, 
whose instinctive watchfulness can detect a slip almost before it has fairly hap- 
pened, and whose stout hands can check it by tightening the cord. In this case, 
however, the best guide, Michel Croz, went before, followed by Mr. Hadow, Mr, 
Hudson, and Lord F. Douglas, after whom came Mr, Whymper between the two 
remaining guides. Mr. Hadow, though nervous, had got along well enough on 
the ascent ; but a cliff that is safe and easy on the upward climb seems to over- 
hang awful depths of nothingness when looked at from above downward, and in 
descending, his nervousness increased. When they reached the worst place, not 
far from the summit, where steeply shelving rocks were coated with a thin layer 
of ice from melting snow above, the guide Croz had to lead him, and set his foot 
in its proper place at every step. He slipped, notwithstanding this precaution— 
or, perhaps in consequence of it—and overthrew Croz, and their fall dragged 
down the two amateurs who followed. The next guide in line, a sturdy chamois- 
hunter, named Peter Taugwalder, with the instinct of his craft, braced himself 
against the rock with a cry that warned Mr. Whymper, and the two waited the 
shock. I try to fancy the instant of horrible suspense that ensues as the rope 
tightens toa rigid line, and snaps in the middle with a dull, faint thud. I 
to fancy the awful eternity of anguish when the doomed men realise that hope is 
lost, and feel life with all its joys slipping from the blind and frantic clutch’ of 
their torn hands. It is singular that one of the Taugwalders, who thus escaped 
death as by a miracle (though it was unjustly rumoured that he cut the rope), 
should have been drowned afterwards in a little tarn near Zermatt, while those 
who stood by were unable to assist him. 

The catastrophe that followed the first ascent invested the Matterhorn for 
‘@ time with a superstitious attribute of invulnerability, and guides and tourists 
‘alike dreaded to attack its ill-omened crest. . This passed away, and while I was 
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at Zermatt in August, 1868, Mr. Craufurd Groves returned from a successful 
climb, undertaken from the Italian side, over the long ridge I have spoken of, 
and, later in the season, two more ascents were made, almost without difficulty ; 
in one of them a young girl of nineteen, got within a few hundred feet of the 
summit. I think the Matterhorn. will hereafter take rank with Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and the Finster-Aarhorn as one of the regular show-peaks of the 
i though, like these, only to be attempted by cragsmen of nerve and en- 
urance. 

To see Summer Snow at close quarters, and in all its phases, it is sufficient to 
scale Monte Rosa, or some easy peak in its neighbourhood. Having equipped 
and trained a tramp, and brought him to Zermatt, we may as well follow him in 
his climb. I will take the liberty of giving him a capital T and calling him Our 
Tramp. He may be abstract, concrete, or impersonal, myself or anybody you 
please, it is all one to me or to you. - 

Qur Tramp decides on Monte Rosa, and as it is a climb of the first magnitude, 
he stands in need of a good guide. He calls upon the jovial host, whose French 
is so very German, and whose English is so very un-English, and is introduced 
to a throng of guides who hang about the hotel-porch. Some are apparently 
ready to start at a moment’s warning, and stand, axe in hand, with a coil of rope 
around their necks, as if they were traitors and doomed to hang, draw and 
quarter themselves. Others are only to be distinguished from their humbler 
brethren, the herdsmen, by a little sprig of a rare Gnaphalium ia their hat-bands. 
Its immortelle-shaped flowers only bloom on the hardiest crags, and its exact 
habitat is a mystery to me; I never came across it in all my floral hunts, and 
was driven to the degrading expedient of secretly buying a tuft for my own hat. 

The guides form a guild, they have a fixed tariff, and there is but little com- 
petition among them. A tourist seeking a companion for a dizzy bit of work, 
aay pass from one to another, questioning and scrutinising each in turn, and. 
finally make his choice with as much freedom as if selecting a hat. Our Tramp 
turns over the whole stock, and picks out a man of about his own size, for the: 
guide may fall into a crevasse, and have to be hauled out by main force, so it will 
not do to have him too solid. His knotty muscles indicate strength ; his broad. 
chest, lungs ; his sharp eyes, quickness ; and his slowish speech, judgment. His 
oame, too, Franz Biner, is in his favour ; it shows a blending of Teutonic and 
Gallic blood, the best for a soldier or guide. His speech also bewrayeth him, by 
its singular entanglement of the two tongues. Franz accepts his new owner— 
ur Tramp being strictly his master until their connection is dissolved—and fol- 
lows him about in a dog-like way. His first act is to examine our Tramp’s hob- 
nails and mutter “Pas assez scharf!’’ after which he takes him to the local 
Crispin to be rough-shod anew. 

High above Zermatt is the Riffelberg, a rounded pasture cliff or alp, the term 
‘* alp” strictly meaning an elevated meadow. On this isa hotel, serving as a 
starting-point for most of the many ice-excursions in the neighbourhood, and to it 
our Tramp climbs with his faithful guide. Franz is fully equipped with ice-axe, 
rope, a shaggy haversack of hairy hide for provisions, and a huge canteen for 
wine. The path is rocky, but practicable for horses, and mounts through larches. 
that grow smaller and more stunted, until the line of tree growth is reached and. 
Above it is grass, and, before the cows graze them away, a mint of 
golden flowers. ‘The hotel is good, the fare is Canaanitic, for Switzerland flows 
‘with milk and honey, and with these our Tramp flows himself and retires. Franz 
does the same, withdrawing to a hayloft above the cows. If it, is clear, they are- 
to start at two o’clock, by starlight. It is chilly at that height, 8,428 feet; and 
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two unmistakable Englishmen have exchanged the opinions, that it is jolly un- 
comfortable, and brutal cold. ' 

Time passes, and a pattering sound breaks the stillness, It pours. The ex- 
pectant mountaineer grows misanthropic. Daylight comes down in the fog. A. 
few superhopeful voyagers puddle up in the fog. They say it looks like-clearing 
down there, but nobody believes them. It rains. A crowd is gathered around 
a dismal, white porcelain stove, which swallows wood insatiably and grows barely 
lukewarm. Letters are written till the stock of stationery gives out, and that 
resource has to be abandoned. Every body growls. 

It pours and pours. Noah’s ark is generally believed to have heaved to be- 
hind the Gorner Grat, waiting for the interminable fog to lift. A few Tauchnitz 
novels, that have boen washed up on that desolate cliff by the tide of visitors and 
stranded, are devoured with due patience. The light, never very bright, fades 
away, candles come in, more milk and honey flows, and bed-time comes. 

On the third day it clears, and the last wreath that hung on the Matterhorn 
melts into the blue. More of this strange peak is seen from this point than from 
the valley, and its pyramidal form is better defined, rising squarely from the 
general level of the mountains around it. Four sketches are made of it.on the 
spot, two in colours. Stragglers come up the Riffel, some on foot, with soaking 
collars and puifing lungs, some on mules, with portmanteaus wobbling on/the 
crupper, and yet others in chaises-aporteurs. The hotel is soon overfall, the 
table-d’hote is crowded, elbows are in the way and food out of it, and it is-a re- 
lief to retire before the sixth or seventh course is handéd round. Plans for the 
morrow are organised, and our Tramp finds that he can lose his personality in a 
herd of five other Alp-mad tourists, with six other guides. For prudence sake it 
is best to be me of many, and he acquiesces, aud then goes to bed. 

Abont one ¢clock, he wakes of his own accord, and hurries down to find break- 
fast already lad. One by one the pilgrims come in, cross and sleepy. Three or 
four groups arto start in various directions, so the table is well filled. One 
party is bound for the Cima di Jazzi, an easy walk over an undulating snow- 
bank, and theyeye the Monte Rosa people with mingled envy and pity, as if 
gazing on madnen proceeding to a glorious death. A couple, father and daughter, 
are to attack tl Lyskamm, a mountain of unusual difficulty, but that is a small 
obstacle to a laily who has been on the Monch, the Eiger, and the Blumlis-alp 
the present seaon, and has in former years scaled all the most celebrated peaks, 
from Mont Blax to the Jungfrau. She is'‘a mild, middle-aged Briton, inclining 
to stoutness ; hr calm, blue eyes beam blandly through large glasses, aud her 
a peep out mdestly, hob-nails and all, from under short skirts and red flamel 

mers. 

There are deays, of course, and some of the climbers devote the interval to 
smearing honeyover their faces, as a guard against snow-burning. This is-of the 
most painful kirl, and follows even a brief exposure; I have seen a young man 
blistered and blad for four days, after a three hours’ walk on fresh snow. The 
nut-brown guide, however, are tanned glare+proof. . 

About an hor behind time, a silent, shadowy file, headed by a feeble lantern, 
moves from the orch into the ‘darkness. The path goes over the crest of ‘the 
Riffel, and slant:slowly along the face of a steep cliff down to the surface of the 
Gorner Glacier. Dawn begins to show the inequalities of the way, stumbles 
become fewer, ad at last the lantern is put out and hidden behind.a rock. At 
the foot of the Hl a moraine is crossed ; it is a rough belt of stones of every size, 
borne onward bythe glacier. A guide says’ that every stone, however’ small 
rests on ice, anda few dozen are accordingly tipped over to verify the statement. 
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It is bitter cold, and little pools of water that dose in hollows on the glacier, ara 
thinly frozen over. The ice is rough, seamed with fissures hardly wide enough 
to be called crevasses, and honeycombed on its surface, so as to afford as good a 
foothold as a gravel walk. It is not white and pure, but grayish on the top, and 
strewn with sandy dust, while down in the deep fissures lurk rich, greenish-blue 
gleams. Here and there a little stream channels a passage along the ice, and 
after a sinuous course reaches a crevasse, and whirls downward into unknown 
depths with a hollow, booming sound. They are almost dry now, for there is 
little melting at night ; but when the hot afternoon sun falls on it, the surface ice 
thaws rapidly, and courses down to the valley in a thousand torrents. The 
Gorner Glacier is one of the largest in Switzerland, and a good hour is spent in 
crossing the level, two miles to the base of Monte Rosa, where other glaciers slip 
down at a greater angle to join the wide, central ice-river. 


The sun rises, and makes his presence known by a sharp orange line drawn 


across the tip of the Lyskamm, the fairest of all Swiss mountains. It reddens 
and steals slowly earthward, a few moments later the Matterhorn behind us is 
crested with fire, and so, creeping from the highest to the lowest, till the peaks 


are wrapped in flame. The track lies west of Monte Rosa’s giant rampart, and. 


the climbers are yet in its cold morning shadow. 

After a moment’s halt, there comes a rough scramble up a projecting tongue 
of rock, that shoots far out into the glacier. Above this a patch of bright, 
crusty snow is traversed, and a little rocky plateau, an oasis of stone in a glitter- 
ing desert, is reached. It is called “ Auf dem Felsen,” as if it were the only 
rock in all that region. Scattered bottles and broken eggshells show it to be a 
resting-place, and our Tramp’s party halts, as others have done before, while the 
wary sun peeps over the distant crest, as if to reconnoitre the invaders. 

The view is superb. Half Switzerland has crowded round bow before 
Monte Rosa, its acknowledged king, for Mont Blanc is a Savoyard alien under 
French rule. Below, the great glacier trends westwards, witl its fringe of 
tributary ice-floods and its long moraines of shattered boulders looking from 
such a distance like lines of sand strewn on a white floor. Aroimd and above 
lies the new snow of the last few days, thinly at the present levd, but growing 
deeper as we mount. Its crystals are mainly in tables, instead -f forming the 
usual starry spicules, and these flash diamond sparkles in the su. Far above, 
a cluster of rocks springs from the unstained whiteness, that stries to embrace 
and half hide it. It is the highest point of Monte Rosa, the Duour Spitze, the 
Hochste Spitze, our Tramp’s goal, barring accidents and unforesea events. 

Breakfast is over, and the guides have a friendly shy at theempty bottles, 
crowing over successful shots like babies. The names of tl climbers are 
scrawled on a visiting-card, and this is left in a split switch, tht stands guard 
over the deserted camp like a tiny flagstaff. Sundry articles re produced to 
protect eyes and skin from the snowblink, the knowing ones donspectacles, and 
those a shade more knowing still, further fortify themselves by log linen masks, 
like those of the mysterious Roman friars. Our Tramp also tiesa handkerchief 
over his hat, to conceal neck and ears, cold-creams his lips, and vars gloves. 

A day or two of sun and frost have coated the fresh snow witla crust barely 
thick enough to support a man’s weight. The rope is now put o, by looping it 
round the waists of each in turn, with ten feet of slack cord dagling between, 
the knots being on the left side, hangman fashion. Thus linkd, the toilers of 
the snow advance in goose-file. each treading in the leader’s stps. A smooth 
level is reached, apparently safe, but treacherous, for the ice elow is seamed 
with broad crevasses, and the even snow bridges over and hies the chasms, 
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The foremost guide drives the pole of his axe deep into the crust at every step ; 
if it strikes ice, he moves on; if it slips softly into emptiness, he sounds again 
and again, till he learns the shape and width of the seam, and then nimbly leaps 
it. Somebody fails in the leap and sinks in up to his waist, the rope tightens, as 
if by magic, and he is out in less than no time, laughing over his tumble. 

Higher up the snow deepens, and the thin crust grows thinner, breaking now 
at every step. Slow as the pace has been, it slackens still more, and sinks from 
fifty steps a minute to forty. A steeper slope, shelving some 30 degrees, is 
scaled in half-a-dozen wide zig-zags, and the hob-nails sink through the powdery 
new snow and grate against the old, hard layer beneath. Beyond is a nearly 
level plain, ending at the Sattel, a curling ridge that buttresses the Hochste 
Spitze and runs out to a rocky mass standing sentinel over the valley between 
Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm. In front the plain slopes gradually up till 
it is suddenly broken by a black gash near the summit. Over this hangs the 
crisping crest of a giant snow-wave, on which the sun gleams as on foam. Four 
hours of unhalting walk have been done since quitting the rocks, and less than 
two hours more will take our Tramp to the summit. A second halt is made 
and lunch eaten. ; 

Hallo! What’s the matter now? Matter enough ; below the crest, a line of 
fracture has opened a third of the way across the Sattel, and the entire layer of 
Summer Snow, breaking loose from the hard underlying crust, slides down the 
slope, as if to meet the climbers. It moves rapidly, and in a mass, where the 
slant is greatest, then slowly, and at last crumbles into chaos as it reaches level 
ground. Here it halts, ruined and broken, while a few fragments, with more 
cohesion than the rest, skim over the now moist surface, gathering bulk as they 
roll, and leaving furrowed tracks behind them. Our Tramp has had the good 


. fortune to see a slide at close quarters without taking part in it. To be mixed 


up in the descent of a few hundred tons of snow, be it ever so soft, is not agree- 
able ; and if the slip occurs on a decline above a precipice, the result is apt to be 
an avalanche composed of about ninety-nine per cent. of snow and one per cent. 
of adventurous climber. 

The guides head at once for the débris, and scrambling over it, lead the party 
up the old surface left bare ; so hard is it that a violent kick is required to break 
it and give the needful foothold. If it were harder, the axe would be used to 
hoe out a hollow for each step. In a few minutes the line is reached where the 
upper crust has parted. Above it is a stretch of unslidden snow, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet wide, between the climbers and the crest of the Sattel. 

‘* Arretez !” cries the leader, “ es ist hier nicht sehr gut ! ” 

The dilemma has its two horns. Attempt to mount over this uncertain patch, 
and it may be dislodged, in which case there would be about five per cent. of 
tourist, too large a proportion to be safe or pleasant. Stay where they are, and 
the snow may disengage itself, with the same result. Somebody says, “cut a 
channel through it.” A few blows are given, but the work is hastily abandoned, 
it is too certain to bring about the undesired result. The object in view is to 
reach the top, not the bottom. 

Each one drives his alpenstock, or axe, into the yielding surface, to steady it, 
for a little additional fastening, aiding the inertia of the mass, may keep it firm. 
Nevertheless, it is ludicrously like an attempt to truss and skewer the side of 


- Monte Rosa. The guides hold an animated consultation, but as it is in patois, 


its import is unknown to the guided. All at once the mountain lifts up its voice, 


_ and in its own emphatic way suggests the propriety of going home. This it does, 
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by disengaging the snow to the left and hurling it down the slope. It is a grand 
sight, but the spectators are a little too near, the rearmost being about five feet 
from where the slide began. 

Clearly, it is imprudent go further. Above the Sattel is an arréte, or back- 
bone of snow, like the ridge-pole of a house. with one side sheering down to a 
cliff, a few thousand feet high, on the Italian side ; for the arréte is bi-national, 
and divides republican Switzerland from regal Italy. To go down this would be 
a short cut to the plains of Lombardy. And the new snow is more than likely 
to cut loose from the arréée, if disturbed. Clearly, it is imprudent to remain. 
The guides seem to be alarmed, for they jabber fearfully and gesticulate wildly, 
and point up to the overhanging wave, as they tell of an avalanche on this very 
ridge two years ago, where one of their number was done to death by the cold, 
pitiless snow. At last they. agree that it is a defeat; the retreat is sounded. 
Victory remains with the hills. The veteran of the party, Johann zum Taugwald, 
renowned among the famous guides of Zermatt, is affected to weeping. 

© Ach Himmel!” he wails; ‘‘ to think that I should make fifty-seven ascents 
of le Mont Rose, only to fail at last !” 

Going down is vastly easier than coming up, eight hours having been spent in 
ascending, while a little over three hours takes the dispirited Tramp back to the 
Riffel. He is somewhat consoled to find that his is not the only failure of the 
day, for the beaming lady of the moony spectacles returned baffled from the Lys- 
kamm, and even the Cima di Jazzi party lost their way in a low-hanging mist. 

Of late years, it has been the fashion to sneer at those who climb Alpine 
heights for other than scientific purposes. They are told, and by the best 
authorities, that it is wrong, even criminal, to risk their lives and their hired 
guides in such aimless danger. There are two sides to this, as to all questions. 
Any one who has once enjoyed the indescribable delight of a difficult ice-climb, 
laughs at such utilitarian views; the excitement and bodily benefit are sufficient 
to justify and repay all his toil. As for the peril, it hardly exists for the moun- 
taineer of steady head, unflinching nerve, and average powers of endurance. 
There are dangers, of course ; but experience and judgment will infinitely lessen 
the chance of their occurring. Take crevasses—the very name savours of un- 
told horrors to the inexperienced ; but I see no more necessity for stepping into 
a yawning fissure in a glacier, than for walking intoa hatchway. An open cre- 
vasse is easily leaped at some convenient place where the walls approach; when 
bridged over with snow, the rope gives ample security. The danger from ava- 
lanches is equally slight ; they fall at certain hours, obeying the sun, and leave 
plain tracks to mark their route, which can be avoided. Other perils are more 
imaginary than real; because a ledge is narrow there is no occasion for dropping 
off it; and a tumble down-stairs is about as easy as downa rocky couloir. Of 
the thousands of ascents made by the practical climbers of the Alpine Club, only 
one has been fatal, and that for the cause stated a few pages back, the admission 
of a man who was not equal to the work, The exception only proves, that in 
mountaineering, as in everthing else, the novice must serve an apprenticeship, 

and cannot be reckoned a first-class cragsman till he can follow the boldest guide 
anywhere without assistance. 

An amusing examination might be made of the current fallacies respecting 
Alpine regions. Year by year these fables are being exposed. The 
wonderful ‘‘ reverberation” that beat back De Saussure and his seventeen guides 
from the cap of Mont Blanc, is now only remembered as a by-word. I have 


been on the highest summits, and never suffered from the tenuity of the atmos- 
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phere; my ears never felt like popping ; my nose didn’t bleed; my finger-nails 
were much as usual ; and my voice unchanged, so far as I could tell. Neither 
have I met with any who have known these sensations; and if there are such, 
they are unfit for climbing. My own experience has been, that the cool, thin air 
of the higher passes is more bracing than the warm air of the plains; and, the 
times of exertion being equal, I have invariably felt less fatigue above the snow- 
line than below it. Even the terms “‘snow-line” and “limit of perpetual snow ” 

give a false impression, for the snow is not perpetual, but melts as briskly in the 
summer sunshine as in our English thaws. Above the so-called line, more snow 
falls during the winter than can be melted by the heat of summer; and it is 

fearfully hot sometimes, in the joint glare of sun and snow. Vegetation does not 
cease at the snow-line. Ihave found a profusion of bloom crouching in rock 


nay twelve thousand feet above sea level, and lichens cling to the Matterhorn's 
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AT LAST. 


Ou, the years I lost before I knew you, love! 

Oh, the hills I climbed and came not to you, love! 

Ah! who shall render unto us, to make us glad, 

The things which for and of each other’s sake 
We might have had ? 


If you and I had sat and played together, love,— 
Two speechless babies,—in the summer-weather, love ; 
By one sweet brook, which, though it dried up long ago, 
Still makes for me to-day a sweeter song 

Than all I know,— 


If hand in hand through the mysterious gateway, love, 
Of womanhood, we had first looked, and straightway, love, 
Had whispered to each other, softly, ere it yet 
Was dawn, what now in noonday heat and fear 
We both forget,— 


If all of this had added its completeness, love, 

To every hour, would it be added sweetness, love ? 

Could I know sooner whether it were well or ill 

With thee? one wish could I more surely tell ? 
More swift fulfil ? 


Oh ! vainly thus I sit and dream and ponder, love, 
Losing the precious present while I wonder, love, 
About the days in which you grew and came to be 
So beautiful, and did not know the name 

Or sight of me. 


But all lost things are in the angels’ keeping, love, 
No past is dead for us, but only sleeping, love, 
an years of heaven will all earth’s little pain make good. 
ogether there we can begin again 
In babyhood. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


66 I the beginning of the thirteenth century,” says Matthew Arnold, “there ap- 

peared in Italy, in the beautiful Umbrian country, at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, @ figure of the most magical power and charms—St. Francis.” In him 
we come upon the divinest perfections of our nature. He is a saint of the most: 
exquisite tenderness, refinement, and grace. We may not find him exempted 
from the peculiarities of his time; yet he stands forth like a dream of celestial 
goodness above it, and above all the ordinary religious life of the world. 

He was born at Assisi, in the year 1182. His father was a wealthy merchant. 
His mother was a quiet woman, of noble parentage, religious, and devout. The 
boy was christened John. But the christening did not hold. Masculine and 
mercantile considerations changed the name to Francis. The merchant had 
business relations with France. : 

The child was a happy little fellow. He was light-hearted and lovable. 
There was sunshine in his eye, the wavelets of his hair, and pervading his whole 
nature. His father supplied him lavishly with money. He gaveit as freely as 
he received. He was the source of innumerable good things to his mates. So 
he became their favourite, their best fellow, the gladdener of their eyes. 

As a youth, he carried a gay and careless heart. Never was a nature more 
effervescent. His conviv ality and hilariousness were excessive; and yet there is 
no detecting even a temporary subsidence of his pure moral tone. It is said that 
an impure expression never fell from another’s lips a second time in his presence. 
His father often censured Lim, saying that he lived more like the son of a prince, 
than the son of a merchant. But he was left to have, todo, and to be very 
much as he listed. Rarely does one look upon a more bright and joyous picture 
than this of the youth of St. Francis. 

The first break in his happy fortunes came in his twenty-fourth year. Hostility 
arose between Assisi and Perugia. He, with several gay companions, went 
gallantly into the war. In the very first skirmish, they were captured, and 
thrown into prison. The reverse was severe. Dejection fell upon all except 
Francis. His spirits were still irrepressible. The rest often grew provoked at 
his levity. He retorted by declaring that they were blind to the fine ludicrous 
SS, + the situation. His light heart supported his comrades, even against 

eir 

One fellow-prisoner was exceedingly depressed and irritable. He became so 
quarrelsome, that all save Francis shrank away from and despised him. Tohim 
Francis turned with special sympathy and devotion. He became his most tender 
and healing friend. This was, perhaps, the earliest manifestation of that peculiar 
characteristic—love to the unlovely—which developed in this admirable soul. 
until people said “ This man listens to those to whom God Himself will not listen.” 
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All imprisonments in that century were severe in the extreme. This one 
lasted an entire year. When Francis came forth, he was weak, emaciated 
scarcely able to drag himself along with the aid of his staff. Under the native 
sunshine of his soul, he soon regained himself, and enlisted for some chivalric war 
adventure. Halting at Spoleto, one day, he fell intoa thoughtful mood. There 
seems to have been nothing morbid about it, but it was in downright earnest. 
He confessed to himself that he was living without serious purpose; that this 
careless gaiety would no longer satisfy him ; and that the present military adven- 
ture had no further charm. He went back to Assisi full of a vague unrest. 
His longings were indefinite, his consciousness unsatisfactory. Old comrades 
rallied him on his abstracted manner, charged him with being in love. He con- 
fessed that he was indeed in love, but with an ideal so fair and noble, that it could 
neither be realised nor described. His soul was swayed by an almost unearthly 
dream. He had dreamed of moral perfection. 

He struggled long with himself. The sin and misery of the world weighed 
him down. The contrast between ordinary religious life and the life of 
Jesus overwhelmed him. The whole structure of Christendom seemed to need 
rebuilding. Was he competent toit? Could he, like that Galilean, make himself 
of no reputation; be the poorest of the poor: descend to the lowest depths ; 
give himself utterly to the most abject, thankless, and vile? Not easily. A 
fastidious sensitiveness and delicacy forbade. The love of family, of friends, and 
the possibility of some easier perfection, forbade. He entered a wilderness of 
temptations, There are traces of family conflicts, of really violent endeavours to 
keep him in the path called sensible. But he conquered step by step. One day 
his father, incensed at his course, accused him, before the civil authorities, as one 
who, under the plea of charity, squandered goods not yet his own. The magis- 
trates handed the case over to the Church. During this trialbefore the ecclesias~- 
tics, Francis stripped off the garments for which he knew he was indebted to 
his father, exclaiming, “ Till now I have called you my father : henceforth I have 
only the Father whois in Heaven! The perfect kindness with which he 
uttered these firm and thoroughly earnest words brought tears to all eyes. The 
presiding bishop forgot both the dignity and the business of the occasion, and 
falling upon the young man’s neck, allowed his heart to say, ‘“‘ God and all good 
all good angels bless you!” Freed now from all family considerations, he devoted 
himself with an angelic tenderness to the most miserable of his fellow men. 

Outside of Assisi, and of all Italian towns of that period, stood a few isolated 
huts, or sheds. They were very rough andrude. They were the abode of 
lepers. These unhappy creatures went off upon the grand Crusades healthy, en- 
thusiastic, apparently beloved of God and man. They came back covered with* 
this loathsome disease. They were believed to be objects of divine vengeance. — 
The Church had excommunicated them. They were cut off from all human 
intercourse. To their pitiful abodes Francis went, with words of sympathy, and 
deeds of helpfulness. His heart was never so light. He sang amid the huts. 
Only the suffering of others prevented his entire content. 

Sometimes, as he went into Assisi, his former companions jeered and reviled 
the nature they could not understand. Sometimes the idlers pelted him with 
stones, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, Francis, the leper-loving!”” Sometimes he might. be 
found working as a common labourer, carrying bricks and mortar to repair the 

“Church of St. Damian in his native city, And sometimes he wandered off over 
the delightful Umbrian hills, singing hymns of praise andjoy. All nature was to 
him a divine panorama. Into the varying moods of weather, day, and season, 
he entered. The very flowers and birds and beasts were his brothers, He was 
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married, he said. Poverty was his bride. All the poor were his children. He 
blessed God for all. By-and-bye, Assisi began to bless him. Only his own 
family, to whom he was a constant grief and. mortification, ever annoyed him 
more. The destitute and the abandoned began to venerate him. They 
showered grateful benedictions upon his head. Towards such his every 
deed was kindness, his tones tender with love. 

A poor leper, suffering intolerably with his ulcers, and near his end, became 
unmanageable. Francis was sent for. ‘‘ Be calm, be patient, my brother,” he 
said. ‘‘May God give you his peace!” ‘What,’ cried the sufferer, ‘can I 
expect from God? It is He who has deprived me of happiness, of every 
blessing! How can I be patient? God has forgotten me. Nobody can endure 
me.” ‘ Let me do for you,” said Francis; “let me be your friend. What. do 
you most wish?” ‘Oh! to be cleansed, above all things!” returned the man, 
growing rational in that sympathetic presence. Quickly preparing warm water and 
sweet herbs, Francis began to bathe the poor fellow with his own hands, Deeper 
and deeper grew the leper’s tranquillity. Words of contrition for his recent 
desperation murmured from his dying lips. Gently, in a perfect heaven of 
gratitude, he sank into the final sleep. No wonder St. Francis dreamed that 
night, and saw the cleansed leper coming down upon him from glory, saying, 
“* Christ redeemed me through you.” 

Francis. was now nearly thirty. He had no systematic purpose, no zeal for 
converts. His single aim was to be perfectly obedient.and truthful. So his 
first disciple was made unexpectedly, and from the most unpromising social 
direction. Bernard was a rich man. Francis happened to pass a night under 
his roof. The two retired in the same apartment. Bernard seemed asleep, 
The saint, thinking himself now alone with Him who seeth in secret, arose from 
his bed, and, kneeling beside it, poured forth the pent-up emotions of his being, 
The whole scene was a new revelation to the yet wakeful Bernard. He was 
convinced that this man had the secret of an infinitely sweeter and nobler hap- 
piness than he himself knew. In the morning, Francis, with his pure and 
happy soul, went hisway. Only a few days had passed before Bernard sought 
him out, and confessed his desire to renounce luxuries and wealth, that he might 
also lead a heavenly life. Francis counselled him to know his own strength. 
But Bernard persisted, put on the garb of poverty, and became his constant com- 
panion. Other disciples now straightway followed. They all wore gray robes, 
Ali vowed to be faithful to poverty, never to forsake her, never to suffer her to 
escape. They would never receive money for services rendered. Wherever 
they went, it should be on foot. An injury they would never resent. They 
would accept from door to door their daily bread. ; 
_ Nothing can be more beautiful than the fervour, the joy, the spiritual abandon, 
of these earliest Franciscans. Never had the Gospel a more perfect realisation. 
There is no discipleship in Judea more entire and touching than this of the 
thirteenth century, amid the villages. which lie between the Adriatic and the 
Tuscan seas. These men were strict ascetics, indeed; but their hearts were 
buoyant, and they drank in delight from all outward things. St. Francis was 
their life: without him they could do nothing. With him, under all weathers and 
skies, they went forth barefooted, bareheaded,—carrying compassion to the poorest 
in his poverty, to the vilest in his degradation. They were not preachers, or 
Evangelists, or dogmatists : they were simply tender, human, personal friends to 
such as had no friends. Their defect was neglect and contempt of the body. 
This St. Francis sought to correct. He told them that the only thing of impor+ 
tance was to have the heart fixed on God, and to be able to manifest his love. 
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“‘ We ought,” he said, “to be on our guard against a superfluity which is 
injurious both to soul and body; and still more ought we to be cautious of 
excessive abstinences, since God will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 

He had that wystic sympathy with all life which seems Brahminic rather than 
Christian, Oriental rather than European. Often, when preaching to the people, 
he would stop for a quaint address to birds or animals. Legends of this 
characteristic lingered long. Once some larks were chattering in the trees over- 
head. ‘ My dear sisters,” he exclaimed, “ you have talked long enough: it is 
my turn now. Listen to the word of your Creator and be quiet.” Once toa 
congregation of swallows he’gave this little sermon : ‘‘ My tiny brothers you ought 
always to love and praise your Creator for his goodness to you. He has given 
you plumage; he has given you wings. Without any care of your own he gives 
you lofty trees to build your nests in. You have no need to sow or reap. On 
all hands ripens your food. Therefore give praise to your bountiful Creator.” 
His kindness to brutes, and their affection for him, are abundantly set forth in 
traditions. Francis, surely, is the patron saint of every society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Ws 

At one time, this magical character visited ‘the army of crusaders in Egypt. 
A sudden impulse to set forth divine love in the midst of the Saracens took him 
over to their camp. There was a standing reward for every Christian head. 
It was believed that the last had been seen of St. Francis. He went forth 
chanting, ‘‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil.” Being seized, he was dragged before the Sultan. Allowed to 
speak, the sweetness of his tones, the mildness of his bearing, the perfect charity 
of his discourse, and an entire absence of that fanatical Christian fierceness to 
which the Saracens had hitherto been accustomed,—this, and the subtle effect 
‘of his character, so impressed the Turkish Officers that the sultan permitted him 
to speak again and again. He was treated with a kindness amounting almost to 
veneration ; and, when sent back to the Christian camp, the sultan said to him 
at parting, “‘ Pray for me that God may enlighten me, and enable me to hold 
firmly to that religion which is most pleasing to Him.” 

Nobody could dislike St. Francis. No words of denunciation are remembered 
from his lips. His life was love. His mode ofaction was a rebuke to the entire 
Church, yet the Church thanked God for him. The lives of his followers put to 
‘shame the religious orders, the varivus houses of monks and priests ; yet even these 
confessed his eminence in goodness. Nothing stirred a town like a rumour of his 
coming. It was the signal for a joyous procession, which went forth to meet him 
waving its green boughs, lifting its bright banners, and making all things glad with 
triumphant music. 

The time came when no man in France or Italy was listened to as he was. 
The Pope seemed quite an inferior person. St. Peter himself paled before St. 
Francis. He was enshrined in the popular heart as perhaps no man, while living, 
has ever been. By the time he was forty-two, he brought five thousand active 
co-labourers to keep Whitsuntide in his presence. Ah, had these all been such men 
as he! But when he was gone, and they scattered abrogd like shepherdless sheep, 
they became these mendicant friars,—the pest and scandal of the people. Why, 
one asks, does so much depend upon the personal presence of these rare, pure 
souls; so much that world and Church alike sigh for; so much that alone can 
make them blest ? 

Some little time before St. Francis’s death, he fell into a state of unwonted de- 
‘ection. Perhaps the degeneracy already blighting his order—perhaps his own 
health—was the cause. His sorrows were not personal: he said: ‘“‘ That the 
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humiliation and tenderness of his Lord should avail so little, that his God had yet 

to suffer so much before sinful men would know and love Him, was enough,” he 
felt, ‘to make the rocks weep.” His physical infirmities increased. He doubted 

whether his own austerities had not impaired his usefulness,—doubted “even 
‘‘ whether he who had destroyed ‘himself by excessive devotions can find mercy 
in eternity.” Sadly he would sometimes say, ‘I have sinned against my brother, 
the ass,” meaning that he had neglected the health of his body. His sufferings. 
became intense. A pain in the eyes was so intolerable, that red hot irons were 

applied to the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet for relief. When his end 

was near, they asked him where he wished to be buried. ‘‘ On the Infernal Hill,” 

he replied, “‘ where the criminals are executed.” It was the 4th of October ,. 
1226. His agony was so extreme that he begged to be taken from the bed, and 

laid upon the naked earth. He feebly uttered portions of the psalm beginning, 

“T cried unto the Lord with my voice, even unto the Lord with my voice.” He 
then desired two of the brethren to sing a hymn which he himself had once 
written. Here is the last passage of it :— 

“ Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death ofthe body, from whom no man 
escapeth. Woe to him who die in mortal sin. Blessed are they who are found 
walking by Thy most holy will, for the second death shall have no power to do 
them harm. 

‘* Praise ye, and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks unto Him, and serve Him, 
with great humility.” 

As Leo and Angelo ceased their chant, his lips moved. They knelt to catch 
os parting words. The faintest whisper reached their ears, “‘ Welcome, sister 

eath.” 

They buried Him, as he had desired, upon the Infernal Hill. As the Infernal 
Hill it was known no longer ; henceforth it was “ The Hill of Paradise.” Upon 
it stands now a stately church, the ornament of Assisi, rich in symbolic adorn- 
ings, wonderful in frescoes by Giotto, that other Umbrian boy, who, like Francis, in 
the midst of his poverty dreamed only of the Eternal Beauty. 

For all lovers of myth and miracle, there is quite another picture of St. Francis 
than this realistic one we have sketched. Floods of romance straightway rushed 
upon the memories of this charming character. Such is the fate of superior ex- 
cellence. People began to tell how, months before he was born, a pauper wan- 
dered through the streets of Assisi, singing ‘‘ Peace unto God.’ It was discovered 
that he, like the One he loved, had been born ina stable. There is a certain 
chapel-door, above which one reads to this day, in convincing Latin. “‘ This chapel 
was the stable of the ox and the ass, wherein was born Francis, the mirror of 
the world.” On the night of his birth, a few vivid souls recalled that they heard 
angels singing canticles in an empty church. Celestial strangers were in attend- 
ance at his christening ; and where they knelt, during the service, they left the 
impression of their knees in the solid marble. Who doubts may see the sacred 
places still. It was said the ethereal saint sometimes vanished through stone walls. 
Unearthly radiance often shone in places where he dwelt. Two dead men,—one 
killed by a fall, the other drowned,—he raised to life. His soul, when he died, 
was seen ascending to heaven like a luminous star. The marks of the hot iron 
applied to his hands and feet became proof that he had been secretly crucified by 
celestial beings, two years before his death. Nay, more. He had constantly worn 
the nails in his hands and feet, the source of intense agonies, and carried an open 
and bleeding wound in his side two entire years. Testimony of eye-witnesess is 
overwhelming on this point. Even the fair and sober-minded Neander asks, 
concerning these stigmata, or crucifixion wounds, whether, “ in certain eccentric 
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states of the system, a morbidly over-excited fancy might not react on the bodily 
organism,” producing such results? After death he reappeared several times, 
and was seen by various persons. People doubted; but the Pope issued a bull, 
and set the matter forever at rest. 

The great miracle about St. Francis of Assisi was his wonderfully pure, loving, 
divinely sympathetic lffe. It is that which fascinates, inspires and charms: all 
hearts. His was a lavish extravagance of love, helpfulness, humanity. He made 
himself a servant. Noone ever made real, so well, so long,—some twenty 
years,—Jesus’ idea of greatness. In the presence of such a life, how vulgar and 
tawdry becomes this impertinence of myth and miracle! The significant 
thing is he could make himself of no reputation, He could love the vilest of his 
fellows. He could trust utterly to the Love that loves us all: to that his con- 
secration was entire. And how cheerful! In health, his glad soul tinted the 
whole common world divinely. He saw God in all,—sun, water, wind, fire, hard- 
ship, tribulation. He thanked him for “ our_sister, the death of the body.” 
His life was beautitude, an embodiment on the Sermon on the Mount, 


THE STORY OF THE BRACELET. 


it was a dull, rainy evening in October. Istood at the window of a room in: 

the turret of the north wing of the Chiteau de Chantocé, and contemplated 
the gray skies and drenched landscape with a feeling of unutterable weariness and 
ennui. 

It had all sounded very pleasant and romantic. When the grave old gentle- 
man, M. Jean Louis Antoine Raoul de Chantocé, selected me from amongst all 
the embryo teachers at Madame Fontaine’s establishment to become i 
teacher and: demoiselle de compagnie to his niece, Mademoiselle Adéle, I had 
considered myself the most fortunate of governess debutantes. No noisy, spoiled, 
ill-trained children to teach; only a high-born young girl, just three years my 
junior, to instruct in the English language, to amuse, to converse with, to play 
duets with, and in faet to whom I was. tobe universally agreeable as well as useful. 
How pleased I was, when one sunny April day I found myself under the: charge 
ofan old servant of the Chantocé family, named Catherine Chantier, and really 
on my way to the chateau. The old gentleman who had engaged me did: not 
reside there. He inhabited, as I afterwards learned, a dingy little suite of apart- 
ments in the Faubourg St. Germain, and only visited the family estates in Nor- 
la vie. de province being, as he said, insupportable to 

m. 

Iwas charmed with my future home when I first beheld it. Chantocé is 
‘situated in one of the fairest and most fertile regions of Normandy, and is a noble 
and well-preserved specimen ofan old chateau. Part of it is in ruins, but the 
ruined portion dates from the days of that duke William who is better known as 
the conqueror king of England, while the modern and habitable portion was built 
in the reign of Francis I. 

I have seen an old print of the Chateau de Chenonceaux, which was erected 
about the same time, and I find the style of architecture therein depicted very 
similar to that of Chantocé, though Chenonceaux lacks the massive ruined tower 
.which speaks so eloquently of. the antiquity, the departed power and the past 
glories. of the ancient family of Chantoce. It is indeed an old though much im- 
poverished family, and it is said to number amongst its most noted members the 


terrible. Giles,de Retz, the personage on whose. adventures the nursery tale of 


Blue Beard was founded, and. whose unnatural crimes and horrible career have 
demonstrated that truth may indeed be stranger than fiction—even the fiction 
of a fairy tale. 

The family residing at the chateau numbered two persons only—the dowager 
.baroness and the step-daughter, my destined pupil. The baron, who was at that 
time about twenty-five years of age, was absent, and in fact only visited his estates 
at long intervals, He had incurred the displeasure of all his high-born Legitimist 
relatives by esposing the only daughter and wealthy heiress of a well-known 
banker, who was doubly obnoxious to them by reason of his plebeian descent and 
his Bonapartist principles. The baron, however, contended himself with a charm- 
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ing hétel on the Boulevard Malesherbes, and led a gay life with his young bride, 
even going so far on the downward path of Imperialism as to appear frequently 
at the court festivities. His father, the deceased M. de Chantocé, had married 
twice—his first wife, the mother of the present baron and of Mademoiselle Adele, 
being a member of one of the noblest families of the Faubourg St. Germain—a 
pretty, graceful woman, as her portrait showed; but tradition said that all the 
noble and royal blood in her veins could not prevent her from being very frivolous 
and remarkably silly. She died a few months.after the birth of Adele, and M. 
de Chantocé wedded en secondes mnoces the widowed Vicomtesse de Ste. Alix, 
whose only son by her first marriage, the Vicomte de Ste. Alex., was 
at the time of my arrival at Chantocé,. sojourning in Italy, whither he had gone 
to recruit his finances and his health, both of which had been much imparied by 
Parisian dissipation. Like the young Baron de Chantocé, he had married for 
money, and the union had proved anything but a happy one, the vicomtesse and 
himself being virtually separated in fact, though they still occupied apartments in 
the same hétel in Paris whenever chance led them to visit that capital at the same 
time. 

. [heard much from the old servants at the chateau respecting the personal 
beauty of the victome, and the fascination of his manners, wherein, certainly, he 
bore no resemblance to his mother. The baroness was a thin, pale saturnine- 
looking woman, thoroughly forbidding in aspect and disagreeable in manner. She 
was @ great sufferer from a chronic species of neuralgia, to relieve the pain of 
which she took vast quantities of opium; and she scarcely ever left her own 
apartments, where she sat silent and motionless all day at the window, never 
stirring if in pain, and on her days of comparative ease occupied with endless 
pieces of elaborate embroidery. 

Adele de Chantocé was exceedingly beautiful. She was a faultless specimen 
of that rare and exquisite type of feminine loveliness, a southern blonde; with 
large, sparkling blue eyes, a lithe, graceful form, and the tiny hands and feet.ofa 
true Parisienne. When I first beheld her standing on the terrace, her cheek 
flushed with expectation and her eyes glowing like sapphires, I thought that I 
had never seen anything in human form so exquisitely lovely. She lacked at that 
time some four months of completing her seventeenth year. 

Fortunately, she took a great fancy to me from the first moment of our ac- 
quaintance, and we soon fell into the regular routine and monotonous occupation 
of a governess-and-pupil life. We read or spoke English together for two hours 
every morning, after which I gave her a music-lesson or helped her with some 
difficult stitch in her embroidery. But then my duties as an instructress were 
perforce ended, Adele did not care for history, yawned over poems and memoirs, 
nd rebelled outright if I tried to teach her anything of an abstruse or scientific 
nature. Very charming to look upon was my fair pupil, but her charms were 
altogether of an external nature. She had no depth of intellect whatever, but 
was simply a gay, frivolous, pleasure-loving girl—a creature fitted to adorn a 
ball-room or to grace a court, but sadly out of place in the gloomy and sombre 
life that dragged its slow course along at the chateau de Chantocé. It was the 
‘old story of a round peg in a square hole. And there seemed no escape possible 
for her, even by the common. avenue of escape for ;woman—namely, marriage. 
Adele was already betrothed. Her father had died some three years before my 
advent at the chateau, but before his death he had entered into an agreement 
with the Comte de Chermont—a noblewan whose estates adjoined his own—to 
the effect that sundry disputes respecting boundary lines should be settled by the 
union of Mademoiselle de Chantocé and the eldest son and heir of the count. M. 
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de Chermont had not long survived M. de Chantocé, but his son had signified his 
extreme desire for the alliance,, and the marriage had only been, at Adele’s pas- 
sionate solicitations, delayed till she should have attained her eighteenth birth- 
day. The truth was, that she both disliked and feared her destined bridegroom. 
The Comte de Chermont was a dark saturnine-looking young man, and I heard 
many reports respecting the violence of his temper and his parsimonious and ec- 
centric habits. 

I have concentrated in the foregoing pages the details respecting the Chantocé 
family which reached me from various quarters during the first few months of 
my dreary life at the oid chfiteau. I was far from happy in my new sphere of 
existence. I often felt ready to go distracted because of the impossibility of 
finding anything to do—any amusement or occupation wherewith to vary the 
intolerable monotony of that vie de province whose concentrated ennui breathes 
from the pages -of those French novels which try in vain to describe it. — Life 
within those dismal walls lacked all aim, all object, all interest. What was the 
use of embroidering articles which no one would ever use 1—of practising music 
to which no one would ever listen? No new books ever found their way to the 
chfteau, and the vast and dingy old library was forbidden ground, as its sole 
specimens of light literature consisted of a number of plays and novels of 
a bygone age, and of such style and on such subjects as rendered them wholly 
unfit for the perusal of a modest woman. If I walked out with my pupil, there 
was no place to go to and nothing to see, our promenades being confined to the 
terraces or the flower-garden. No visitors ever made their appearance, the 
baroness having quarrelled with nearly all her neighbours, and Adéle’s bethrothed 
the Comte de Chermont, having left Normandy soon after my arrival to settle 
some business connected with an estate in Brittany which he had recently 
inherited ; and this affair, greatly to Adéle’s unconcealed delight, promised to 
detain him for some months from home. Our evenings were inexpressibly 
dreary, passed as they were in the vast, gloomy salon, where one pale candle 
vainly tried to dissipate the gloom; and we were glad to shorten the lagging 
hours by retiring to rest at the earliest possible moment. 

I could have borne this dreary existence better if I had lived in the country 
before, but it had always been my good or my evil fortune to reside in a large 
city, and to enjoy all those amusements which a city life affords even to persons 
of the most limited means. Even while I was residing with Madame Fontaine 
I had enjoyed to the full the gaiety and brightness that pervade the atmosphere 
of Paris. It is true that I did not have a superfluous sou to expend on the 
luxuries of the brilliant capital, but the glistening boulevards, the sunny Champs 
Elysées, the verdure and fragrance of the Bois de Boulogne, its gay crowds and 
gorgeous equipages, the pictures and statuary of the Louvre and the Luxembourg 
—all these had supplied me with never-failing sources of interest and amusement, 
Then, too, my little savings were small indeed when I could not afford an occa- 
sional subscription to Galignani’s circulating library. Were I ever so weary of 
study or of teaching, a stroll on the Boulevard des Italiens, an hour in the 
Louvre, or a page from some interesting volume brought rest and refreshment to 
mind and body alike. 

There was one part of the chiteau, however, wherein I passed many a pleasant 
hour—the gallery of family portraits. If I could persuade old Denise (the 


_ci-devant nurse, now the waiting woman of my pupil), to accompany me thither, 


and to relate to some of the family traditions with which her memory was stored 
respecting the originals of the faded paintings that frowned or leered at us out of 
their tarnished frames, I forgot in the absorbing interest of her stories the gaunt 
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demon of Ennui that lay in weit outside the door to pounce upon me as 000 as, 
I quitted the apartment. 
. Old Denise appeared to possess an inexhaustible fund of stories. The 
Chantocés were a romantic and adventurous race, and the fair dames and. 
gallant cavaliers immortalised in dingy colours on rotting canvas might have 
furnished a whole circulating library with thrilling tales of which they had been 
the heroines and heroes. Here hung the portrait of the Baron Henri, who had 
cherished an ardent but respectful passion for Mary Queen of Scots when she 
was the dauphiness of France, and there smiled the sweet face of the Demoiselle 
Louise Isabelle, who had been the chosen friend of Marie Antoinette, and who 
was guillotined a few days before the Princess de Lamballe. Yon fair-haired, 
blue-eyed youth was page to Henri Quatre, and the lovely blonde opposite him 
was Mademoiselle Henriette, who had pined herself to death for love of Louis 
XIV.—a passion which she only acknowledged on her death-bed. Next came 
the portrait of a sparkling brunette, with scarlet carnations in her powdered hair 
—the likeness of Mademoiselle Aglaé, whose bright fresh beauty had drawn upon 
her the eyes of the royal libertine, Louis XV. But Aglaé de Chantové was not 
moulded from the clay of which Pompadours and Dubarrys are fashioned. She 
fled from the court, took refuge with some relations in England, married there, 
and lived to an advanced age, an honoured and respected wife and mother, well 
content not to dispute precedence with the Marquise de Pompadour and the 
Comtesse Dubarry. 

‘* It is a brave and honourable race, mademoiselle,” old Denise was wont to 
say: ‘all the men were brave and all the women virtuous. Thank Heaven? 
the Lizard Bracelet has not yet been found, and I trust that ¢ may never be.” 

‘* And what was the Lizard Bracelet? How was it lost, and why should the 
possible finding of it be considered such acalamity?” I asked the first time she 
spoke thus to me. 

She answered by leading me in front of a picture which had before attracted 
my attention. It was the portrait of a tall, finely-formed woman, with a sinister 
yet strikingly handsome Italian countenance, attired in a robe of gold brocade, 
covered with jewels and fashioned in the stiff and gorgeous style which was 
#n vogue at court during the reign of Henri II. She rested one hand on a 
species of balustrade extending in front of her, and around the shapely arm was 
twined a splendid and singular bracelet, which must have severely taxed the 
painter’s art to represent so perfectly. It was shaped like a long, slender lizard, 
the snake-like head lying just above the wrist, and the narrow body and serpen- 
tine tail twining round the arm halfway to the elbow. It was seemingly formed 
of emeralds, the eyes being diamonds and the crest and tongue of rubies, the back 
being flecked here and there with spots of vivid azure and crimson and with the 
sparkle of diamonds, showing that a variety of gems had been employed to 
represent the varied markings of the reptile’s coat. Such was the picture and 
‘such the ornament whose story Denise then proceeded to relate. I give it ina 
More connected form than she did, and freed from the anachronisms and pro- 
vincialisms which garnished her speech. 

Maria Fontana, the original of the portrait, was an Italian lady of noble 
birth, who came to France when very young as a member of the household of 
Catharine de Medicis when that princess left her native country to become 
dauphiness of France. She had-been bred in the same convent with Catharine, 
and @ strong personal fitendship existed -between her and her royal mistress, 
“whom, as the-sequel proved, she much resembled in character. She had not 
‘been long a resident at the French Court when the young Frangois de Chantocé, 
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the younger brother of the baron, fell violently in love with her. This passion 
was reciprocated, and the lovers were speedily wedded. ‘There was one draw- 
back to their happiness: M. de Chantoeé was poor, and his brother, the Baron 
Raoul, was in the prime of life and the father of two healthy sons, so that his 
chance of succeeding to the family estates seemed truly infinitesimal. Yet 
before Maria Fontana had been six monthsa wife the two young sons of the 
baron died mysteriously of some unknown but slow-wasting malady, and their 
father followed them in a few weeks. These deaths, happening as they did so 
opportunely for the welfare of Francois de Chantocé and his wife, caused suspicion 
to fall on the latter; bnt though the wealth and power of the Chantocé family, 
joined to the influence of the dauphiness, were sufficient to ward off all legal in- 
quiry, the suspected pair received a strong hint that a visit to their estate in 
Normandy would be timely and well thought of. Thither they retired, and the 
baron, thus deprived of the interests and excitements of a court life, occupied him- 
self with enlarging and altering his ancestral home. From all I could learn re- 
specting him, I thought that he was a warm-hearted, unsuspicious, guileless per- 
sonage, and that he was doubtless entirely innocent of any knowledge of, or 
participation in his wife’s crimes. For, she had committed some fearful crime 
was evident by the terrible retribution that overtook her. She lived to a great 
age, but during the last twenty years of her life she was a raving maniac, talking 
always of powders and potions, and miserably unhappy on account of the two 
boys which, as she piteously complained, would never leave her. Old Denise 
showed me the room wherein she was said to have passed the latter portion of 
her life. It was a small apartment in the old tower, with a low ceiling and 
massive walls. Here she was kept in close confinement, for in her more violent 
paroxysms she was always in a murderous mood, and manifested this propensity 
more especially towards her children, whom she seemed to consider as in league 
with the spectre youths that tormented her. Sometimes, in her seemingly quieter 
moments, she would evade the watchfulness of her attendants and steal off to roam 
restlessly about the castle, moaning and wringing her hands, and talking to her- 
self about white powders and phantom boys. 

It was in «ne of these expeditions, soon after the first outbreak of her malady, 
that the Lizard Bracelet disappeared. She had brought that ornament with her 
from Italy, and it was rumoured that in the hollow hody of the jewelled reptile 
had Jain concealed the drug of which she afterwards made such deadly use. Be 
this as it may, the jewel disappeared, and, as it was of great value, it was often 
sought for, and always in vain, It was supposed that the baroness had concealed 
or lost it, and she was questioned respecting it, and watched during her nightly 
rambles, but she gave neither answer nor sign ; and the bracelet in time was al- 
most forgotten. But when she lay on her death-bed, reason seemed to return to 
her: she spoke calmly and coherently to those around her, asked about her hus- 
band and her children, all of whom were by chance absent, and mentioned several 
long-forgotten occurrences. One of her attendants, an old woman who had been 
in her service ever since her marriage, ventured to question her respecting the 
whereabouts of the lost jewel, The dying woman raised her head, “The Lizard 
Bracelet is lost,” she said, “ but it will one day be found, and on that day will 
come shame and sorrow to Chantocé.” And then she fell back on her pillows 
and she spoke no more. 

“The Lizard Bracelet has never been found, mademoiselle,” old Denise endet, 
imprsesively. ‘‘Sorrow has often come to Chantocé, but shame never. And I 
hope the bracelet will not be found in my time.” ome 

But to go back to the moment when the reader first discovers me standing.at 
the window of Adéle’s room and looking out on the leaden clouds and dripping 
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poplars. The room in which I stood was quite small, being situated in one of the 
odd, pepper-box-shaped turrets of the chateau. It had originally been used as an 
oratory, having been fitted up for that purpose by the wicked Baroness Maria, 
and after her death the associations connected with her crimes and her 
melancholy death caused the oratory to fall into disuse, and it was finally dis-: 
mantled and fell into total neglect, though still retaining much of its original 
splendour. The crucifix, altar and other articles used in the ceremonies of the 
church had of course beea removed, but the splendid carved oaken panels, which 


the baroness had caused to be brought at a great expense from her native country, 


were still allowed to remain. The little room was of an octagonal shape, one 
side being taken up by the door and another by one large window, while the 
‘ other six sides were covered with the carved panels, each representing a scene 
in the life of the Blessed Virgin.. ‘Bhis little apartment so struck Adéle’s fancy 
that she had insisted upon installing herself therein, and making it her boudoir, 
as she called it. (I offended her terribly one day by styling it the schoolroom., 
A few large, comfortable chairs, a small upright piano, a still smaller bookcase) 
and an embroidery-frame comprised the furniture; and the room was really 
charming in summer, commanding as it did a widespread and enchanting pros- 


pect over a picturesque and highly-cultivated tract of country, But in the chill - 


autumnal days its exposed situation rendered it anything but comfortable, or of 
cheerful aspect. And so, on the dreary October evening on which my story 
opens, I stood at the window and gazed out at the leaden sky, the pouring rain 
and the wind-tossed poplars, witha feeling of utter depression and weariness. 

There were other causes at work, too that evening, besides the dreary-life and 
dismal weather, to sadden and depress me. I had that day made a discovery, 
which had tended no little to distress and perplex me. I had been alone in the 
turret-chamber for some‘hours, my pupil being absent with her step-mother, and 
I had tried to while yaway'ithe lagging moments by rearranging some of the 
shelves in the little bookcase: I had found, carefully hidden behind a set of 
Lamartine’s poetical works, a small book bound in green morocco, which, on ex- 
amination, proved to be the fourth volume Voyages a Cythére, which I had 
heard spoken of as being one of'the worst of the many profligate romances pub- 
Ilshed during the past century.’ The book had undoubtedly been abstracted from 
the library of the chateau, as it bore the arms of Cantocé stamped upon the cover ; 
but who had taken it hence ; and who had placed it where I found it? Alas! 
there was but one answer possible to both these queries: it must be Mademoiselle 
Adéle herself, for no other person had access to the library, the key of which was 
always kept in the apartment of the baroness, whence it would have been very 
easy for my pupil to abstract it. Moreover, as I drew forth the book from its 
hiding place there fell from between its leaves a piece of blue ribbon embroidered 
with silver daisies, which had probably been put there to mark the place, and 
which I recognised at once as being the property of Adéle. 

By this discovery I had been placed in a most unpleasant dilemma. I could not 
conscientiously keep silence respecting it, and thus tacitly sanction my pupil in 
her secret pursuit after poisonous and forbidden. literature. If 1 were to tax 
Adéle with her delinquincy, an indignant denial, and her consequent dislike and 
distrust, were all I should gain. Did I complain to the baroness, my instant 
dismissal for daring to bring such a charge against a.demoiselle of the noble 
house of Chantocé would be the inevitable consequence. Bnt my meditations at 
the turret-window, and my own sense of the duty I owed to my employers, had 
decided me on adopting the fullowing course: I would request the baroness to 


accept my resignation of my post in her household: I would then place the book 
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in her hands, accompanying the delivery with full details as to the manner in 
which it came into my possession; and I would then leave her to deal herself 
with her step-daughter as it best might please her. For by this very discovery 
I learned that I was wholly unfitted to cope with the pernicious agencies that 
had been long at work to form the character of Mademoiselle de Chantocé. 
Undoubtedly, Les Voyages @ Cythére had not been the first fruit which she had 


plucked from the forbidden tree of evil knowledge; and the poisonous seeds: 


thereof had been planted in a fertile soil—the soil of vanity, discontent and want 
of principle—and I shuddered as I thought of what the future growth might be. | 
A light touch on my shoulder aroused me from my meditation. I started and 
turned around. Adé!e stood behind me, a joyous smile replacing the expression 
of sullen discontent which usually disfigured her charming features. 
**Do you know, dear mees, what has happened ?” she exclaimed in a tone of 
unwonted animation. 
“ Has anything happened, mademoiselle ?” I asked, wearily. Could such a 


thing as an event occur in that monotonous provincial life—that dreary old 


chateau ? 

** Yes. My step-mother’s son, M. de Ste. Alix, has arrived quite unexpectedly, 
and intends to spend some weeks here. I have not seen him since I was quite a 
little girl—not more than eleven years old, I believe. He will tell us all the 
court gossip, and all about Italy and Paris. Oh, it will be delightful! But 
where is Denise? I must put on my blue silk at once.” 

And she darted off, pleased. as a child with a new toy, and fully alive to the 
value of such a “ sensation” as a visit-from the handsome and—to her—almost 
unknown vicomte. 

I saw him that evening for the first and last time.. He was one of the hand- 
somest men I had ever seen, but dissipation and evil passions had left their traces. 
on his well-cat features and lent his complexion an unhealthy pallor. There was 
something that seemed to me sinister in his very beauty—something of the ser- 
pent in his glittering, dark eyes, and of the pauther in the graceful movements 
of his lithe, finely-proportioned form. Of course I was too insignificant a per- 
sonage to attract his notice, and the baroness was, as usual, half asleep and 
wholly stupefied from the effects of the drugs she habitually used ; so that all his 
conversation was directly to Adéle, who looked that evening exquisitely beautiful. 
Her dress of turquoise blue silk was one of a few that her brother had sent to 
her from Paris in an unusual outburst of fraternal -kindliness and thoughtfulness, 
and it displayed to {advantage every perfection of her slender but faultlessly- 
moulded figure. Her complexion was @ dazzling compound of snow and roses— 
a rare charm for a French girl to possess—and she had arranged her bright, fair 
hair, in a wavy style that showed off to wondrous advantage its wavy gold, that 
owed its rippled lustre neither to crimping-pins nor “‘ Eau d'Or.” Blasé Parisian 
as the vicomte was, I caught his gaze more than once fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of ardent and undisguised admiration. As I write a vision of that 
evening, the last I ever spent in that vast, dreary saloon, rises up before me, and 
I see again the great, gloomy, ill-lighted room ; the faded curtains waving in the 
sudden gusts that penetrated the ill-fitting windows ; the flame leaping in the 
yawning, cavernous fireplace ; the baroness nodding in her great armchair, her 
thin, shrivelled hand crossed before her motionless as a statue, and with a face 
cold, hard and immovable as if it were carved im stone ; and finally, the dark, 
handsome man and the lovely, fair-haired girl conversing together in undertones 
in the deep embrasure of one of the windows, while I sat by the table in the 

centre of the room, seemingly absorbed.in the intricacies of a c:ochet pattern, but : 
with a vague inquietude already postessiny my soul. 
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_ The next morning, as I was in the act of descending the main staircase, my 
foot slipped on the polished surface of the oak of which it was composed, and I 
fell with great violence on the stone flooring of the lower hall. I was taken up 
senseless, and on examination my injuries were found to be severe, my left arm 
being broken and my head badly contused. I was conveyed to my own room, 
and a physician summoned, but before night I was raving in the delirium of a 
raging fever. A long period of desperate illness and ‘almost total unconscious- 
ness ensued. I have a vague recollection of the coming and going of the 
solemn-looking little doctor, and of the pain to which he occasionally put me ; 
and once I was dimly aware, as if in a dream, of old Denise standing beside me 
wringing her hands and saying, “If she were only well!—if she could but do 
something!” But generally the days went by in a dull, unvarying train, bringing 
to my fever-clouded brain nothing but a general idea of thirst and discomfort and 
universal misery. 

. One day, however, I awoke from an untroubled, refreshing slumber, to perfect 
consciousness—wretchedly weak, it is true, but with the feeling that I was on the 
high road to recovery. I wasalone, but that fact did not trouble me much as I 
lay there in languid contentment, only wondering now and then how long I had 
been sick, and where everybody in the chateau might be. Half an hour had 
passed in this manner when the door was softly opened, and Denise entered the 
room with noiseless tread. No sooner did she meet the recognising glance and 
smile with which I greeted her, than, clasping her hands, she broke into wild 
ejaculations of thanksgiving—more, however, as it appeared to me, for my re- 
stored senses than for my returning health. Hastily checking herself, she left the 
room, but speedily returned with a small bowl of savoury-looking chicken-broth. | 

‘s Eat, eat, mademoiselle !” she said, impressively: ‘“‘ hasten to regain your 


_ I was somewhat suxprised at the old woman’s fervour, for, though we had in- 
deed been on very friendly terms before my illness, she had always rather treated 
me de haut en bas, and with a subdued hauteur, as being a sort of anomaly— 
neither one of the old moblesse, nor yet one of the canaille. However, I ate 
the soup with all the eagerness of a convalescent, and felt myself greatly re- 
freshed thereby. As I returned the empty cup to her hands, she looked at me 
scrutinisingly. 

“Are you very weak ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“‘ Very weak indeed, Denise. How long have I been ill ?” 

than three weeks,” 
. “ And Mademoisells Adele ?—how is she ?” 

Instead of answering me, the old woman turned to a small table ncar the win- 
dow, on which my little, well-worn writing-case usually lay. 

“ Are you strokg enough to write a few lines, do you think ?” she asked, taking. 
up the writing-case as she spoke. 

voi my right hand (the uninjured one). It obeyed my volition, though 
but feebly. 

as few lines—I think I eould.” 

She came to my bedside and opened the case out before me. 

“ I want you to write to M. le Baron.” 

“« J write to the baron! Why, Denise, I never saw him in all my life !” 

“No matter, but write—do write, madomoiselle.” 

I took up my pen at her earnest-entreaty, while she opened my little portabl 
inkstand and got out a sheet of paper. When everything was in readiness, I 
asked, 
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“And what do you wish me to write? What shall I say to him ?” 

“Tell him”—and here Denise bent over me, and sinking her voice-toa 
whisner, she added, impressively—‘‘ tell him to come home and save his 
sister.” 

“ To save his sister! and from what ?” 

‘From M. de Ste. Alix.” y 

I looked at the old woman in horror, and the pen dropped from my trembling 
hand. With hurried words she went on to explain her meaning. 

It appeared that soon after the accident which-had disabled me took place, the 
baroness had been seized with an unusally severe attack of neuralgia, and had 
shut herself up in her own apartments, so that Adele had been allowed a degree 
of unrestrained intercourse with the vicomte almost :unheard of between a gen- 
tleman and an unmarried lady in France. The personal beauty, unprincipled 
character and fascinating manners of M. de Ste. Alix had evidently made an im- 
pression on the heart of Mademoiselle de Chantocé, and the watchful eyes of old 
Denise had espied enough to convince her that a secret understanding existed be- 
tween the vicomte and my unhappy pupil. 

“Why, he is a married man! Good Heavens, Denise!” ILexclaimed, “I 
cannot believe in such infamy. Is the vicomte still here ? ” 

“No: he left two days ago, but Mademoiselle Adéle is as blithe as a bird, and 
I rr Oh that I should like to think such things of a demoiselle de Chan- 
toce 

“ The saints forgive me! but I think they are planning an elopement. 

T leaned Sama my pillow, dizzy and heartsick, while Denise continued : 

“* Not two hours ago I spied the vicomte’s valet, Francois Dubosc, lurking be- 
hind one of the great chestnut trees in the park. He has lived with M. de Ste., 
Alix for these ten years past, and people do say that | .he-has assisted his master 
in many an act of villainy. And just now I. saw Mademoiselle Adele run down 
the avenue toward the park. What was she after, do you.think? Ah, no good, 


no good |” 

Knd two large tears rolled slowly.down the withered cheeks of the faithful old 
creature, 

- © But madame la baronne? would it not be better to appeal to her, for she is 
here, on the very spot?” 

Old Denise shook her head mournfully : 

“T tried to do so, but she would not listen : she called me an old fool. And I 
had a letter that I picked up, but she would not look at it.” 

That Jetter—where.is it ?” 

Slowly and reluctantly the old woman. drew it from her capacious pocket, as if 
she felt it almost:a treasonable act to disclose the evil-doings of a daughter of the 
house of Chantoce. It was a mere note, without signature or address, and only . 
contained the following lines : 


‘ My ANGEL, MY BELOVED ! 


“Trust in me, and have patience. In a few daysall will be arranged.” 


_ “T found that the day after he left,”: said Denise, ‘but, you see, I don’t know how 
to read, and there was no one I could dare to-ask.” 

My hesitation was.at an end. Iseized my pen, scrawled a few hurried lines 

to the Baron de Chantoce, and. then sank back utterly exhausted, while old 
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Denise hastened away to despatch a servant with the missive to the nearest 
post-town. 

The following day, Adele came into my room to congratulate me on my 
returning health. She brought me a bouquet of autumnal flowers. and talked 
for afew minutes in a hurried, incoherent style; then suddenly she came up to 
my bedside, kissed me and then darted from the room. 

Mine was the last brow that the lips of Adele de Chantoce might touch and 
leave no stain behind. 

The next morning I was aroused from a troubled slumber by an unusual 
commotion is the chateau. Voices shouted and replied, doors were opened and 
closed, footsteps sounded loudly through the echoing halls; and suddenly the 
voice of old Denise rang out in a wild shriek, followed by a frenzied outburst of 

i Then horses’ feet were heard trampling noisily in the courtyard, and 
— — cry of, ‘‘ The doctor! bring the doctor! Madame la baronne is 
lying 

I could bear the agouy of suspense and uncertainty no longer. I rose hastily, 
and dressing myself as quickly as my disabled arm and general weakness would 
permit, I crept out into the corridor, and there awaited the passing of some one 
of the servants In a few moments Catharine Chantier came hurriedly along 
the passage, and from her I learned the confirmation of my worst fears. 
Mademoislle Adele had fled from her home, leaving behind her a note for 
madame la baronne; and after reading that note the baroness had been 
stricken with paralysis, and was then lying in an unconscious state, seemingly at 
the point of death. Then Catherine hastened away, leaving me half stunned 
with horror aad astonisement. 

As soon as I could collect my scattered senses, I determined to quit the 
chateau at onze. With trembling limbs and faltering footsteps I made my way 
to the turret-chamber where my pupil and I had passed so many tranquil hours 
together. Traces of her flight were even there discernible. One or two of her 
favourite books were gone from their accustomed places on the shelves, and a 
hasty hand had over-turned and broken a flower vase on the table, the water 
from which had poured over a picture that lay face downward beside it. I 
picked up the wet picture, but droppod it instantly with a shudder ; it was a 
fine photograph of M. de Ste. Alix. The embroidery frame had been over- 
turned, and had fallen against the wall. I strove to raise it, but some loose 
threads of floss silk that hung from it had got tangled round part of the carving 
ef the panel, which was one representing the Virgin with her foot on the head of 
the typical serpent. The silk had become twisted round the serpent’s head, and 
I strove vainly to disengage it. Finally I desisted from my attempt, and rose 
from my kneeling posture to seek for scissors wherewith to cut the knotted 
thread. AsI did so, I put my hand on the serpent’s head, and pressed in my 
weakness heavily against it. To my astonishment, I felt it move under the pres- 
sure: I rose hastily to my feet, and as I did so the centre compartment of the 
panel swung slowly open, the springs which impelled it being rusty from disuse. 
A dark, hollow niche was disclosed, wherein lay something—a strange, coiled 
serpentine-looking object, dingy and shapeless under the coating of dust with 
which it was thickly covered. Shuddering with an undefined feeling of terror, I 
put forth my hand and drew this long-hidden thing forth to the light. The 
glitter of gems flashed through the dingy covering that enveloped my prize. I 
brushed away the accumulated dust of centuries, and there, before me, lay, 
splendid with the green glory ofemeralds, lustrous with the light of diamonds, the 
sinister prophecy respecting it fearfully fulfilled—the long-lost and fatal jewel, 
the Lizard Bracelet. 
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REALITY. 


hopes and dreams, 

‘And lofty purposes, and long rich days 

With fragrance filled of blameless deeds and ways, 
And visionary gleams— 


These things alone endure : 
They are the solid facts that we may grasp, 
Leading us on and upward, if we clasp 
And hold them firm and sure. 


_ In a wise fable old 
A hero sought a god, who could at will 
Assume all figures, yet the hero still 
Loosed not his steadfast hold 


For image foul or fair, 
For soft-eyed nymph who wept with pain and shame, 
For threatening fiend, or loathsome beast, or flame, 
For menace or for prayer ; ? 


Until the god, outbraved, 
Took his own shape divine: not wrathfully, 
But wondering, to the hero gave reply— 
The knowledge that he craved. _ 


We seize the god in ruth: 
All forms conspire to make us loose our grasp— 
Ambition, folly, gian—till we unclasp 

From the embrace of Truth. 


We grow more wise, we say, 
And work for worldly ends, and mock our dream,. 
Alas! while a:l life’s glory and its gleam 

With that have fled away. 


_ If thereto we had clung 
Through change and peril, fire, night and storm, 
Till it assumed its proper, godlike form, 
We might at last have wrung. 
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An answer to our cries, 
A brave response to our most valiant hope : 
Unto the light of day this word might ope 
A million mysteries. 


O’er each man’s brow I see 
The bright star of his genius shining clear : 
It seeks to guide him to a nobler sphere, 
Above earth’s vanity. 


Up to pure heights of snow 
Its beckoning ray still leads him on and on: 
To those who follow, lo, itself comes down 
And crowns at length their brow. 


The nimbus still doth gleam 
On these the heroes, sages of the earth, 
The few who found in life of any worth 
Only their loftiest dream. 


Emma Lazarus. 


THE CROSS IN LEGEND, POETRY, AND ART. 


PRBOBABLY no symbol has been so universally employed in religion and art 
as the cross in its various forms and modifications. We see it fashioned of 


gold or silver, richly wrought and encrusted with gems—of amber and onyx, of 


ebony and ivory, and other rare and costly materials. It is graven on the 
eucharistic vessels, embroidered on altar-cloths and priestly vestments, and cut 
in relief on tombs and ecclesiastical structures. Popes, bishops, priests and 
abbesses wear it upon their breasts. It may here be remarked, en passant, that 
any person of good taste, or having a proper sense of the fitness of things, 
would avoid wearing, for display merely, ornaments in the form of a Latin cross— 
that on which our Lord suffered. There are the Maltese cross and others used 
in heraldry, which are more suitable for such a purpose, : ; 

The most common forms of the cross are the cruz immissa, or Latin cross, 


having one of its arms longer than the other three ; the Greek cross, which has 


the arms all of equal length; the cruz decussata, saltire, or St. Andrew’s cross, 
so named because legend affirms that that saint suffered upon such a one ; and 
the cruz ansaia, or St. Anthony’s cross. This. is also the sacred Tau of the 
Egyptians. Then there is the Constantine cross, which consists of the Greek 
letters X and P, answering to our Ch and R, and thus forming the initial letters 
of the word Christos; the Maltese cross ; and many others used in heraldry, 
such as cramponée, pattée, fourchée, &c. In religious processions a triple cross 
is carried before the Pope, a double one before a patriarch or cardinal, and a 
single one before a bish 

In the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches scarcely any sacrament is held 
valid unless accompanied by the sign of the cross. The devout worshipper 
makes the sign of the cross upon entering or leaving the church, and it is believed 
that it is efficacious in repelling the assaults of the Evil One and warding off 
pestilence and dangers. The Russian peasant, in the midst of his noisy carous- 
ing and revelling, makes the sign of the cross over his drinking-cup, just as did 
King Olaf, whom Longfellow tells about : 


“ O’er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine.” 


Churches and cathedrals are frequently built in the cruciform sh@pe; and i 
many Countries it is very common to see large crosses erected in places of public 
concourse, for purposes of worship or to commemorate some event. The famous 
Charing (chére reine) Cross, derives its name from its being one of the places 
where King Edward set up a cross to mark where the body of his queen, 
Eleanor, rested during the progress of the funeral cortége to Westminster. 

- The old English game ‘ Cross and Pile,” points to the fact that in former 
times coins bore upon their obverse the sign of the cross. Another expression, 
** Criss-cross row,” is derived from the old custom of putting the sign of the 
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cross before the alphabet- The same sign was used by those persons who were 
unable to write their names. 

But it is not among Christians only that the cross has been employed as a 
religious symbol. It was used as such by the aborigines of North and South 
America, as well as by the most ancient nations of the Old World. Prescott 
relates that the Spaniards fuund the cross as an object of worship in the Temples 
of Mexico; and researches in Central America and Peru prove that it was used 
in the same way by the inhabitants of those countries. Mr. Brinton, in Myths 
of the New World, says that the Indians regard the cross as an emblem of the 
four cardinal points of the compass. 

The ancient Pheenicians, Persians, Assyrians, and Brahmins looked upon the 
cross as aholy symbol, as is abundantly testified by the numerous hieroglyphics 
and the pictorial representations on their monumental remains. The cross is, 
figured on Egyptian coins ofthe time of the Ptolemies ; and Rufinus, Socrates 
and Sozomen, ecclesiastical historians of the fourth and fifth centuries, all refer 
to the discovery of the sign of the cross in the temple of Serapis, where it was 
guarded by the Egyptians as emblematic of the future life. 

Then, again, traces of the cross are found in ancient Gallic remains, and in 
relics of the lacustrine cities in Northern Italy. Mr. Baring-Gould is of the 
opinion that the shamrock or trefoil was held sacred among the Druids on 
account of its shape—the stalk representing the long arm of the cross, and the 
three-lobed leaves the shorter arms. 

The same writer gives authority for saying that ‘the T on the roll of the 
Roman soldiery was the sign of life, while O designated death.” Isis difficult 
to reconcile this statement with that of Cicero, where he says, ‘* The 
very name of the cross should be moved afar, not only from the body, but from 
the thoughts, the eyes, the ears, of Roman citizens ; for of all these things, not 
only the natural occurrence and endurance, but the very contingency and expecta- 
tion—nay the mention itself—are unworthy of a Roman citizen and a free man.” 
From, many other writers also we derive the opinion that ameng the Romans 
the cross was a synonym of shame and ignominy. 

Some legends affirm that St, Peter and St. Paul suffered death at the 
same time and place—St. Peter by Crucifixion ; St Paul by the sword. St. Paul 
probably escaped suffering death upon the cross from the fact of his being 
Roman citizen, as he had once escaped scourging by advancing that plea. 

It is certain, too, that crucifixion was a mode of punishment practised among 
the Scythians, Persians, and Egyptians. Xenophon records that the latter people 
fastened the body to the Cross by means of cords. Among the Jews it was an 
accursed death: hence the force of St. Paul’s remarks when he alludes in so 
many passages to the shame and humiliation which Christ endured when He 
suffered death upon the cross. It was precisely this very idea which made the 
early Christians seize upon thecross as the emblem of their faith, That which 
had been the symbol of shame now became their glory. The instrument of 
Christ’s passion, by His death upon it, became hallowed for all time. 

As our Saviour, the Virgin, John the Baptist, the Evangelists and the 
Apostles have all had their antitypes or prefigurements in the Old Testament, 
so there have not been wanting those who could trace out the analogies to the 
cross in the Old Testament, Thus in Isaac bearing the wood of the sacrifice 
both Christ and the cross are prefigured. Another beautiful figure of Christ‘and 
the cross is foundin Num. xiii. 23, the cross being the pole on which the bunch 
of grapes rested. A favourite subject in medizval art was the representation of 
a vine clustering and clinging round the tree of the cross. 
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“ Round thine arms entwining is the true and living Vine, 
And from the blood-stained stem distils the new and heavenly wine.” 


_ Some have seen a type of the cross in the way the lamb of the Passover was 
prepared for sacrifice; and again in the two sticks gathered by the women of 
ta. 


In Ezekiel (ix. 4) we read, ‘Go through the midst of the city, through the 
midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men,” etc. The 
word which is here rendered ‘‘ mark” is in the Vulgate, “Signa thau.” Accord- 
ing to Hemans, the author of “ A History of Early Christianity and Art in Italy,” 
the Tau, which was regarded by the heathen as a “sign of life, felicity, and 
jw was often seen engraved on the garments of the Saviour and the 

The early Christians saw the form of the cross iu a bird flying in the air, a 
ship sailing, and in the attitude of a person in prayer standing with arms ex- 
tended. This last was represented in fresco in the Catacombs, where many sym- 
bolic forms of the cross were to be seen, sometimes accompanied by other 
symbols. One of the most frequent was a fish, emblematic of the waters of 
baptism. It was also a symbol of Christ himself—the initial letter of the: title 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour, in Greek, forming the word ichthus, fish. 
Sometimes a dove, sometimes a serpent, and sometimes the letters Alpha and 
Omega, were represented with the cross. The pelican, a type of Christ, was 
often scen at the foot of the cross.» In representations of the Eucharist the bread 
is always marked with the sign of the cross, The Constantine cross, which has 
already been described, was a very common form of the cross in use among the 
early Christians. According to the received tradition, a luminous cross of this 
shape appeared in the heavens to confirm the wavering faith of Constantine ; 
and he forthwith directed that this sign should be set: upon the top of a long 
spear, crossed by another piece of wood. From this cross-piece depended a 
square purple banner, on which was the likeness of the emperor. The whole 
formed the famous “‘labarum ” borne at the head of the imperial armies. 

Tertullian, who lived in the second century, wrote: “ At every setting out or 
entry upon business, whenever we come in or go out from any place, when we 
dress for a journey, when we go into a bath, when we go to meat, when the candles 
are brought in, when we lie down or sit down, and whatever business we have, 
we make on our foreheads the sign of the cross.” 

In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus we read of the penitent thief who 
approached the gates of Paradise with the cross on his back, and at that sign 
the gates flew wide open. 

_ No adoration was paid to the cross until the discovery of the true cross in 
326 by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, Socrates and Theodoret say 
that she was impelled by a dream to go to Jerusalem, being then about eighty 
years of age. A statue of Jupiter and a temple to Venus had been erected over 
the place where Christ suffered and was buried, so that no traces remained of 
the mighty events which had there taken place. But a Jew named Judas, 
partly by threats and partly by bribes, was made to reveal where the cross was 
buried. Three crosses were found, and the true cross of our Saviour was distin- 
guished from the others by being applied to the person of a sick lady in Jeru- 
salem, who immediately rose up completely restored to health. According to 
another legend, a funeral was passing by at the moment the crosses were 
exhumed : two of the crosses were laid upon the dead body, but produced no 
effect, but as soon as the third cross touched the body of the dead man he rose 
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up ; and thus was the identity of the true cross of our Saviour fully established. 
The inscription which it bore was found in another place, lying by itself. 

Judas, by whose instrumentality the cross was discovered, was baptised, and. 
took the name of Syriacus and became bishop of Jerusalem. The devil on hear- 
ing of his conversion, said: ‘‘ By the first Judas I gained much profit, but by this 
one’s conversion I shall lose many souls.” ; 

“St. Helena deposited the greater part of the holy cross ina church which 
she built at Jerusalem specially for that purpose. A second part she sent to her 
son Constantine, who enclosed it in the head of a statue of himself, which was 

ded as the palladium of the city; and we are told that the people were. in 
the habit of assembling around this statue with lighted candles in their hands. 
The yest of the cross was sent to Rome and placed in the church of Santa Croce 
in canlonme, where it remains to this day. The inscription, which was in 
red letters on white wood, was also sent to the same church in Rome, and placed 
in a leaden case. The part left at Jerusalem was enclosed in a silver shrine, 
and entrusted to the care of the holy bishop Macarius; and although little chips 
of it were constantly cut off and given to devout pilgrims, who resorted thither in 
great numbers, it suffered no diminution, but miraculously reproduced itself, so 
that, “at last,” wrote St. Cyril, ‘the whole earth was filled with this wood.” 
This part remained at Jerusalem until Chosroes II., King of Persia, captured the 
cityin 614, and took it away with him. In the year 629 the Roman emperor 
Heraclius restored it to its former station with great pomp and rejoicing, himself 
bearing the cross upon his shoulders. The festival of the “ Invention of the Holy 
Cross” is kept on the 3rd May, and the “ Exaltation of the Holy Cross”? is 
commemorated on the 14th of September, called Holy Rood Day. An officer 
entitled Staurophulax, was appointed to take entire charge of the cross. When 
the Arabs conquered Palestine, it was removed to Constantinople and placed in 
the church of St. Sophia. The Crusaders bore it with them at the head of their 
armies; and a part of it was taken from them by Saladin at the battle of 
Hattin, The remaining fragment came into the possession of the King of 
Hungary : it then passed successively into thehands of the emperor of Constantino- 
pleand the King of France, which last placed it ina chapel which he built for it 
in Paris. From this place itdisappeared in some mysterious manner, and no trace ~ 
of it has since been found. Other authorities affirm that it remained in Poland 
until the seventeenth century, when it fell into the possession of the monks of St. 
Germain m Paris. 

Golgotha, ‘‘ the place of a skull,” where the second Adam died and rose again, 
was, as tradition affirms, the place where the first Adam was created: here he 
ate of the forbidden tree, and here he was buried. And as by the disobedience 
of Adam that tree of life brought death upon all his posterity, so by the dis- 
obedience of Christ the tree of his cross became indeed the true ignum vite. 

In the Evangelium Nicodem, Seth in Hades tells those assembled around him 
that his father Adam, being old and nigh unto death, sent him to the angel who 
kept the gate of Paradise to beg a little of the oil of mercy, wherewith to be 
© onted and so be healed. The angel replied that it could not be so now, but 
when the Son of God should descend to earth—that is, in fifty-five hundred, years 
—his father should be healed of his sickness. 

This apocryphal legend has. been amplified and embellished by many additions, 
and has aed the groundwork of many others ; all, however, embodying the 
idea that from the tree of life which stood in Paradise sprang the other tree which 
eventually furnished the wood of the Passion. The same thought has been 
wrought out in several hymns by the medizval Latin poets, as may be seen in 
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Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry. Below is given part of Mrs. Charles’ trans- 
lation of one by Venantius Fortunatus, who lived in the sixth century, The 
whole Latin title is, ‘“‘ Pange Lingua Gloriosi Proelium Certaminis :—” 


Pitying did the Great Redeemer Adam’s full and ruin see, 
Sentenced then to death by tasting fruit of the forbidden tree, 
And he markcd that wood the weapon of redeeming love to be. 


Thus the scheme of our redemption was of old in order laid ; 
Thus the wily arts were baffled of the foe who man betrayed, 
And the armour of redemption from Death’s armoury was made. 


Faithful Cross! of all earth’s produce only rich and noble tree : 
No such flower, or leaf, or fruitage, we in all the world cansee: © 
Sweet to us thy wood and nails, for sweetest weight is hung on thee. 


Bend thy branches, lofty Tree, and yielding let thine arms extend ; 
Let the rigour of thy nature, softened, tenderly unbend, 
Since the King of kings eternal on thine arms they thus suspend. 


Dr. Neale’s translation of this hymn is more frequently met with. Fortunatus 
also wrote “‘ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,” on the triumph of the cross. 

To return to the legend. I shall give it substantially as it isin the Legenda 
Aurea, with a few additions from other sources: When Adam was far advanced. 
in years and at the point of death, he sent his son to the angel Michael who 
kept the gate of Paradise, to pray for the oil of mercy, so that he could be healed. 
The angel answered that it could not be until fifty-five hundred years, but he 
gave Seth a branch of the tree of which Adam had eaten, bidding him plant it 
on Mount Lebanon, and that when it bore the fruit his father should be healed, 
Seth planted the branch on his father’s grave: it took root and grew, and from 
it were made Aaron’s rod, and Moses’ staff with which he struck the rock and 
sweetened the waters of Marah. It also formed the pole on which the brazen 
serpent was lifted up, and the ark of the testimony. At last it came into 
the hands of Solomon, who used it in building his palace; but it continually 
resisted the efforts of the builders to adjust it. Now it was too long, and then 
again too short. The builders, being angry, then threw it into a marsh, so that 
it might serve as a bridge. The Queen of Sheba wonld not walk upon it, but 
adored it, and told Solomon that upon it should be suspended the man through 
whose death the kingdom should be destroyed. Solomon then had it buried 
deep in the ground, where afterward the Pool of Bethesda was dug, and from the 
virtues of this tree healing properties were imparted to the waters. After it had 
been buried three hundred years it rose to the surface of the water, and the Jews 
took it and made of it the cross of our Saviour. 

A variation of the legend says that when the queen of Sheba { informed Solomon 
that on this beam of wood should hang one who was to be the Saviour of the 
race, he raised it up, overlaid it with gold and silver and placed it in a con- 
spicuous place in the temple. Abijah, son of Rehoboam, stripped it of the gold 
and silver and buried it. 

It is a widely-spread tradition that the tree of the Fall was an apple tree; so 
of course, then, according to the legend, the cross would be of the same wood. 
One legend has it that the angel gave to Seth three pips like unto apple seeds, 
which would seem to favour this idea. In another legend these three seeds 
into a cedar, a cypress, and a pine; but after a while their branches touched and 
their several natures were united in a single tree. Again, in another legend, 
the cross of the Saviour was made of four kinds of wood—the stem’ being of 
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cedar, the cross-beam of cypress, the piece on which the feet rested was of palm, 
and the piece which bore the superscription was of olive. 

Another beautiful tradition is, that the cross was made of the wood of the 
aspen, and ever since that time the leaves have not ceased to quiver, as if mnte 
Nature were more in sympathy with her Maker than the cruel hands which nailed 
Him to the cross, Mrs, Hemans alludes to this tradition in the following lines . 


** The cross, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death 
Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour, 
Through all its race, the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Making them tremuluus when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer.” 


The following lines, whose author is unknown to me, may here be quoted 
Men,’armed with axes, went into the forest looking for a suitable tres: they 


Passed by many a tree majestic—- 
Cypress grove and olive wood— 

Till they came where in the thicket 
Fair and proud the aspen stood. 


“‘ This will serve : we choose the aspen, 
For its stem is strong and high, 
For the cross on which to-morrow 
Must a malefactor die.” 
** In the air did listening spirits 
Shrink those men to hear and see, 
And with awful voice they whisper, 
‘ Jesus ’tis of Galilee.’ 
‘“‘ The aspen heard them, and she trembled— 
Trembled at that fearful sound— 
As they bowed her down, and dragged her 
Slowly from the forest ground. 


** On the morrow stood she trembling 
At the awful weight she bore, 

When the sun in midnight blackness 
Darkened on Judea’s shore 


“* still, when not a breeze is stirring, 
When the mist sleeps on the hill, 

And all other trees are moveless, 
Stands she ever trembling.” 


Another reason, however, is assigned for the tremulous motion of the aspen. 
Once when our Saviour went through a wood all the trees bowed down and 
adored him, but the proud aspen would not acknowledge him as her Lordand 
Master ; and so ever from that time she has trembled as with the prickings of a 
quilty conscience, and so must she ever continue to tremble. 
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Another tradition still says that the cross was made of elder, and on this account 
the lightning will never strike that tree. 

The legend of the cross was a fertile subject for the artist in stained glass and 
fresco. It is treated as a series inthe choir in Santa Croce in Florence, while 
in the body of the church are represented the events in the history of our Blessed 
Lord in connection with the cross. 

Lady Eastlake says that the cross is sometimes represented of a green colour, 
which, she remarks, is a far-fetched allusion to the words of our Saviour: “ If 
they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” os 

In some old paintings the cross is shown so as to represent the tree in Revela- 
tion whose leaves were for the healing of the nations. 


Besides the poems alluded to above, there are Calderon’s and Giles Fletcher's, 


some of which I would fain transcribe ; but lest the patience of the reader should 
- be wearied, I will close this already too long article by quoting some lines, writ- 


ten to the cross by Bonaventura, translated by Dr. Washburne :-— 


‘© faithful cross! O noblest tree! 

In all our woods there’s none like thee ; 

No earthly groves, no shady bowers, 
Produce such leaves, such fruit, such flowers ; 
Sweet are the nails, and sweet the wood, 
That bears a weight so sweet, so good. 


‘* With pity our Creator saw 

His noblest work transgress his law 
When our first parents rashly ote 

The fatal tree’s forbidden meat : 

He then resolved the Cross’s wood 
Should make that tree’s sad damage good. 


“Cross! the tree in beauty growing, 
Hallowed by Christ’s lifeblood flowing, 
Hanging with full-ripened load ; 
Bounty for all spirits bearing, 
An immortal banquet sharing 
With the blessed sons of God !” 
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SUMMER DAYS. 


was are thine airy golden glories now, 

Sweet blushing Summer, erewhile in thy prime— 
Where the warm breeze to fan the furrowed brow, 

And enervate the lagging foot of Time ? 


Where the sweet-scented flowers of every hue ? 
And where the odorous balm 

Of fresh-blown roses, with their early dew, 
’Neath star-lit sky, so clear, so bright, so calm ? 


Oh! Summer, give us back thy breezy sigh, 
Thy sunny hours, and thy unclouded skies,— 
So little valued all, when they are nigh, 
Like love and youth—yet yearn’d for as time flies. 


Oh! for that lasting Summer of the heart 
That keeps its even sway ; 

Midst storms can cheer, ’midst showers can smiles impart, 
Looking still onward for the better day ! 


SOCIETY. 


At THE ACADEMY. 


{HE Royal Academy is one of the most agreeable lounges of the London 


Season. It is always a pleasnre to see the pictures. It is always an 
amusement to see the people. The main characteristics of the exhibition change 
from year to year. The characteristics, however, of those who flock to it seem 
stereotyped, and are invariable. Year after year we see the same motley gather- 
ing surging through the rooms, crowding about the pictures that have most 
thoroughly succeeded in hitting the popular taste, and about those that have been 
most talked about, showing in the mass the same wonderful compromises between 
languid admiration and affected enthusiasm, making for the most part the same 
idiotic criticisms, and displaying the same complacent ignorance of what the aims 
of art are, and what art consists in. At no fashionable resort is the same mixture 
of classes to be seen as at the Royal Academy. You are certain to find in the 

- rooms at lington House all grades of Society represented. The most 
fashionable toilettes, dainty combinations of silk and sealskin, bewildering displays 
of airy and gauzy fabrics, are seen side by side and enter into strong contrast 


with the plain stuff gowns or the faded satins of sedate members of the lower 


middle classes, and the newest innovations in dresses and bonnets are mixed up 
in one confused eddy with the fashions of two or three years since that have 
been perpetuated in sume country village. 

Several divisions can be made of the.frequenters of the Academy. They may 
be divided into the well-dressed and the badly-dressed, or into those who have 
some artistic taste and judgment and those who have none, or into the Londoners 
and the people from the country. 

The strong contrasts in dress that are to be remarked are one of the most 
notable features about the Academy, and one of the most satisfactory. For it is 

undoubtedly satisfactory that the liking for art, ignorant and uninstructed though 
it is in the majority of cases, should be not only widely but generally diffused, 
and that amongst all classes alike the same interest should be felt: in looking for 
the newest work of Millais, the same regret in learning that there is nothing 
from the easel of Landseer. In not a few instances it may be doubted whether 
the loungers derive any real pleasure from the pictures—whether théy do not 
obtain much more actual satisfaction from forming part of an animated crowd. It 
is only necessary to hover on the outskirts of the groups that gather at intervals 
about the rooms and listen to the remarks that fall, to perceive what quaint ‘con- 
ceptions of artistic merit prevail. Not a few indulge in the curtest of comments— 
' “ very nice,” “very pretty,” “very curious.” They find the three adjectives nice, 

pretty, and curious, quite sufficient to indicate the different impressions that the 
various pictures convey to them. Their artistic intelligence is not very complete, 
and the power of expression is not very largely developed. Mr. Leslié’s 
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“ Nausicaa”’ is nice, Mr. Millais’ “Yes or No” is pretty, Mr. Leighton’s 
“« Alcestis” is curious. In the case of this class of frequenters of the Academy, 
the most genuine delight is evoked by Mr. Frith’s “Salon d’Or.” And that 
seems to be very generally accounted “very clever.” Those who are more 
ambitious and less vague in their criticisms are more amusing. It is generally a 
source of ludicious pleasure to hear the reasons given for admiration. It is very 


curious to learn from some loud remarks the grotesque considerations that fre- . 


quently induce a prolonged pause before some painting. It is not often that the 
comments are Of a kind that the artists would regard as flattering. It is to be 
feared that the praise would in too many cases be admitted to be the severest 
condemnation. Of course, however, there is a large minority of the frequenters 
of the Academy possessed of cultivated taste and trained judgment, whose opinions 
on art possess real value and authority. 

This year the exhibition at Burlington House must be regarded as an excep- 
tionally good one. Of the great English artists three only are conspicuous by 
their absence, Sir Edwin Landseer, Goodall, and Holman Hunt. No little regret 
must be felt at the forced inaction of the great English animal painter. That 
there should be nothing from the brush of Holman Hunt is too ordinary an 
occurrence to occasion surprise. It is not often, however, tat we look in vain a'o2g 
the line for a picture by Goodall. We must wait till next year, apparently, for 
the fruits of his fresh sojourn in the East. The disturbed condition of France 
has induced foreign artists to contribute more largely than usual to the Academy. 
Contemporary French art finds adequate representatives in Géréme, Hébert, 
Alma Tadéma, and Edouard Frére. Holland sends an excellent contribution 


from the easel of Israels in the very pathetic picture, “ How Bereft.” And — 


German art of the school of Dusseldorf is represented by Fagerlin. 

Amongst the pictures of the year those by Mr. Millais always take a foremost 
position. This season he essays for the first time to take rank as a landscape 
painter. His success is incontestable. ‘Chill October,” shows his invariable 
command of all technical resources. And the somewhat sombre poetry of an 
— autumn is strikingly rendered. His chief work this year is, however, the 
** Moses,” with regard to which gossip has long been busy in studios and art- 
circles. Mr. Millais has shown himself equal to the subject, and greater praise is 
impossible. The versatility of the artist is not the least remarkable of his gifts. 
Very different in kind, but of not inferior excellence, is ‘“‘ Yes and No,” one of 
those charming pictures of Society that, suggesting a story which every imagina- 
tion can fill up for itself, are invariably popular. It is certain that not a few will 
regret that this season Mr. Millais gives none of those dainty studies of child life 
which we have come to look for year after year from his pencil. 

The pictures by Géréme will probably attract as much attention as any works 


in the Academy. To some the “‘Cléopatre” will be already familiar. The won-~ 


derful art, that has always a tendency to seize upon subjects more or less bizarre 
or repulsive for its display, is seen in all its striking effectiveness both in the 
“‘Cléopatre” and in the new painting “A Vendre.” In both the artist shows the same 
skill in design, and the same excellence in colouring. No painter has so success- 
fully and so vigorously rendered the languid sensuousness and the fervent passion 
that are associated with the name of the Egyptian Queen. The episode that he 
has chosen to depict is one that few would venture to select, and that no other 
artist could so adequately treat. | 

A picture by another famous French artist, Hébert, the painter of the 
“‘ Malaria,” that everyone who has visited the galleries of the Luxembourg wilt 
remember, will attract attention. It is styled the ‘‘ Morning and the Evening 
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of Life.” The theme is the cld one of the contrast between youth and age ; and 
the painter has gone to Italy for his subjects, where above all the contrast between 


. the beauty and freshness of early years and the withered decrepitude of life's 


decline is sharply marked. A young Roman girl leans back with negligent grace, 
and couched at her side is a worn, wrinkled, old woman, oldwith the almost re- 
pulsive age of the South. The picture is a remorseless development of the ever- 


recurring burden ‘‘ Omnia Vanitas.” 


_ It is seldom that a poem receives-so poetical an illustration as Mr. Elmore has 


given to Burger's celebrated ballad Lenore. The lines are familiar to everyone, 


either in the original or in Scott's rendering. Mr. Elmore has delineated with 
singular force, and weird imagination, how the dead ride fast by the side of the 
horseman and the maiden. There is a weird fascination about the picture that 
exactly reproduces the effect of the poem. 

_ Scarcely less excellent for imaginative power is Mr. Prinsep’s “‘ Odin.” The 
northern God of Wisdom, striding steadily onwards, is a vigorous conception 


_ Vigorously realised. Mr. Prinsep’s “Beauty and the Beast,” a clever 


picture painted in a very different mood and in a very different style, 1s 


_ certain to be noticed and admired. A young lady is holding aloft a dish, and a 
. black and tan-coloured colley is bounding up at her side in tumultuousjoy. The 


subject is slight enough, but the treatment givesit an importance it wculd not 


| otherwise possess. 


There is invariably a crowd round Mr. Frith’s picture, “Le Salon d’Or.” 


& The picture is quite as popular, apparently, as its predecessors, ‘‘ Ramsgate 
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Sands,” ‘‘ The Railway Station,” and the “ Derby Day.” Itis certainly quite 
as pretentious, and quite as destitute of any real artistie merit. It is simply a 
coarse reproduction of coarse life. It has the harsh realism of a photograph. 


_ About a rouge et noir table at Homburg are ranged a throng of the heterogeneous 
- kind that is to be found at the German Biider, croupiers, professioual gamblers, 


members of the half-world, English tourists, French gaudins, and German 
idlers. The artist shows a profound acquaintance with contemporary millinery, 


- but his picture has few other merits beyond those which a chromo-lithograph 
- equally possess. He has failed, as Gustave Dore failed in his picture of a 


similar scene entitled Le Tapis Vert.” 
Mr. Leighton has as usual gone for inspiration to the old Greek legends and 


_ myths, and taken his subjects from classical sources. The old keen sense of the 
_ beautiful, and delight in the grace and glory of antique life are as visible as ever 
in “ Hercules Wreatling with Death,” and his ‘ Greek Girls Picking up Pebbles 
_ by the Sea.” Mr. Leighton seems to have thoroughly seized the Greek spirit, 


and has rendered its poetry with an exquisite delicacy. y 
Equally classical in his choice of subjects is M. Alma Tadéma. But M. 
Tadéma represents the realism, not the poetry, ofthe past. He is unsurpassed in 
his fidelity of archwological details, and in his accurate reproduction of the 
characteristic features of Roman life. In his picture of ‘“‘ A Roman Emperor,” 


_ the merits that have long since won wide recognition are to be remarked, the 


dramatic force, the vigorous delineation of character, the skilful grouping, the 
archeological accuracy that extends even to the minutest~‘details are still 
apparent. 

‘Phere are not a few portraits this year that will arrest attention, foremost 
amongst them, the portraits of Mr. Millais and Mr. Leighton. There are some 
capital portraits of children by Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Sant. The President sends 
his usual array of large canvasses. Mr. Millais has an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Grote the historian. And there is a characteristic portrait of Mr. Stansfeld the 
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Radical politician, who, it is unkindly said, sat to the author and artist of “Ralph 
the Heir,” for the character of Ontario Moggs. 


Mr. Ropertson’s CoMEDYeEs. 


English Society misses this year the new play at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
from the pen of Mr. Robertson, which had come to be expected and looked for as 
one of the most pleasant characteristics of the London Season. The recent death 
of Mr. L. W. Robertson is the interruption, rather than the cowpletion, of a 
singularly brilliant though brief career. Yet this interruption, may be fortunate 
for his reputation; because, five years ago, he made his most successful effort in 
the production of his best work, ‘* Caste ;”’ and because since then there has been 
a gradual decrease in the excellence of his works and of his work ; his originality 
having tended towards becoming mere personal mannerism, and his simplicity 
having turned to boldness. He discarded many old conventualities of the stage, 
it istrue: but he placed others of his own creating in their stead. Double and 
disconnected conversations, antithesis, and protracted dialogue after the story of 
the play was ended, took the place of stilted rhetoric and sensational elimaxes ; 
and the substitution lost in attractiveness as the novelty wore away. 

“Caste” is undoubtedly destined to enjoy the most permanent popularity of 
any of Mr. Robertson’s comedies. The success of ‘‘ Society ” and “Ours” 
been sufficient to make its production the cause of eager anticipations; and it 
more than satisfied all the expectation it had raised. The slightness of its plot, 
and the entire lack of dramatic movement were counterbalanced by the ease and 
naturalness of the dialogue, and the spirit of humanity which pervaded it. So 
exquisitely was the story told, that no one paused to consider whether it was 
worth telling atall. Still, with all simplicity and tenderness, the fact remains, 
that the story of “Caste” is without beginning or end. It is neither the de- 
velopment of an episode, the growth of a character, nor the history of a life. 
How wonderfully well, then, has the dramatist done his work when this fragment 
does not seem fragmentary! “Caste” tells us simply, that George D’Alroy, 
with Norman blood in his veins, married Esther Eccles, a ballet-girl, with a 
drunken father and a noisy sister; that he left his wife when his regiment was 
ordered to India; that he was supposed to be lost, and was not, but returned 
home again. A story as slight as this needs to be treated with extreme skilful- 
ness and delicacy, as well as with strength, to hold the attention of a large 
audience for three hours, ‘That Mr. Robertson succeeded in this is proof of his 
genius. He discarded several stage conventionalities ; and, first and best of all, 
he never recognised in any way the existence of an audience. Long ago the 
epilogue was superseded by the tag. Mr. Robertson discarded the tag itself’; 
and the curtain would have fallen on the end of “Caste” had there been an end. 
When the curtain came down, it stopped a general conversation, which might 
have been indefinitely prolonged to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

“School,” which followed “ Caste,” was quite as successful with the general 
public, and probably ranked only second to it in real merit. The special charm 
about it lay in the exquisite delicacy of its love-making. It had abundance of 
fun, of wit, and of satire; but all this would not have atoned for the gross 
absurdities, not merely of nature, but of possibility, which it contained, especially 
in its opening scenes, had it not been for the tenderness and grace of the young 
lovers,’ who wandered in the moonlight together, talking shy nonsense to each 
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other, saying perfectly commonplace things which were yet full of youth and 


poetry and love. This triumph was one that only Mr. Robertson’ achieved, and. 
that Mr. Robertson himself could not repeat. His subsequegt attempts, by con- 
trast at least, were failures. , Again he had recourse to the moonlight and the 
grove as useful stage properties in helping his love-scenes, /Fhesé valuable 
auxiliaries app in “‘ Dreams,” and again in “M. P.,” where his young lovers 
stood by the bank of a stream, and poetical commonplace gave way to cheap 
sentimentality ; and what had been glowing became ‘flat. 

“‘ Dreams” wa8 in many res Mr. |Robertson’s most ambitious attempt. 
An unpleasant melodrama, written originally to the standard of a powerful actor of 
the- romantic school, Mr. Bandmann, it. failed to succeed ; and subsequent altera- 
tions by its author produced no more satisfactory result. Melodrama was evidently 
out of Mr. Robertson’s line; and the variety of comedy'with which he had main- 
tained the fortunes of the Prince of Wales Theatre, from its opening, six years 
ago, to the present day, was his special field. The success of “M. P.,” his last 
work for this theatre, seemed to confirm this statement. 

“‘M. P.” must be considered the last of Mr. Robertson’s triumphs. “ Birth,” 
which was written while “‘ M. P.” was in the midst of its career, met with fair 
success ; and “ War,” his last work, was @ failure. The defects of “M. P.’” 
were glaring ones; and its success must have been largely due, in spite of the 
brightness and wit of its dialogue, to its reproduction on the stage of one of the 
political scandals of the day. In “M. P.,” however, Mr. Robertson gave the 
second original characterisation that appears in all his works. Mr. Ro n’s 
pre-eminence was in his manner of working, in his use of materials. He was 
singularly deficient in creative power. Polly Eceles, Naomi Tighe, and Cecilia 
Dunscombe are all one and the same, and haye been known to the stage ever 
since the days when Kitty Clive, and not Marie Wilton, was the soubrette of 
London. These characters, thanks tothe skill of the dramatist, almost play 
themselves; are considered the best soubrette parts in the dramas of to-day, 
and, in the hands of an actress of only moderate piquancy, are very effective. 
But they are in no respect new. The only new characters that Mr. Robertson 
be led to the drama are Eccles in “‘ Caste,” aud Dunscombe Dunscombe in 

Eccles is the reproduction of a type of character peculiar perhaps to our time,. 
but seen among us every day. Mr. Robertson did not create him so much as. 
introduce him to the stage. A sodden, drunken hypocrite, with the cant of 
social reform on his lips, the deceit and servility of a cur, yet with a certain 
belief in himself, Eccles is a difficult character to pourtray, either by dramatist or 
actor, Wonderful tact was needed to prevent him from becoming too repulsive ; 
and that tact Mr. Robertson possessed. By his own humour, he made Eccles 
deliciously funny, and not simply revolting. In.‘“*M. P.,” however, he did 
more: he created a character. Dunscombe Dunscombe is a bankrupt gentleman, 
a man of the world in experience, with a half-cynical half-melancholy satire 
running through all his speech, yet with a noble and generous nature; a keen 
sense of honour, and chivalric courtesy, The mere conception of such a cha- 
— was @ triumph ; and Mr. Robertson’s execution of his own idea was nearly 

wless. 

It would be impossible to notice Mr. Robertson’s writings at all, without being 
struck by his keen and brilliant wit and his genuine humour. The wonderful 
scene in ‘‘ Caste,” where Eccles is left alone in charge of his daughter’s baby, is 
one of the most truly humorous passages in its satire and its incongruous ab- 
surdity in the whole range of the modern drama. zccles’s soliloquy is delicious : 
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‘ate’ pride ; it's beastly ! [Rises.] “There ain’t ng beastly pride about met; 
Of course, there’s nothing in the house fit for a ’aman being to drink! (Exa- — 


mining closet, finds,jug, and, looking into it, says with contempt.] Mik! Milk» 


for this aristocratic young pauper! Everybody in,the ’ouse is saggrefized for 
him! To think of-«me, member of the committee of Banded Brothers, organised 
for the regeneration of human kind by an equal division of property |—to think 
of me without the price of a pot of beer, while this aristocratic pauper wears round 
his neek a coral of gold,—real gold:! O society! O governments! 0 ¢lass- 


degradation! Is this right? Shall this mindless wretch enjoy in’ his sleep a — 


jewelled gaud, while his poor* old grandfather is thusty ? It shallmot be! I 


will resent this outrage ofthe rights of man! In this holy crusade of clasa;"of — 
[very meekly] the weak;and lowlyragainst the (loudly, pointing to power- 


fal and strong, I will,strike-ene blow for freedom ! [Stoops over cradle.] He's 
asleep. - This coral;will-fetch-ten ‘bob’ around the corner. If the marquizzy 


ee any think, it can be easy got out again. [Takes coral.] Lie still, darling ! | 


e still, darling! It’s grandfather a-watching you! (Sings. ] 


‘ Who ran to catch me when I fell ? 


Whokiaed the tto make it well? 
y 9 


[Goes, R.] Lie still, my darling! Lie still, my darting 
Their ig but one instance out of many of 
examples of his crisp and sparkling wit, though his fondness for antithesis leads 


him sometimes to be unnatural and wearisome, are far more numerous. Jack 3 


Poyntz, in “ School,” declares that, if woman had a vote she would sell it for the 
price of a new bonnet ; and then add conclusively, that to man alone, as the 
superior animal, belongs the right to dispose of his vote for beer. Isaac Skoome 


the prétentious and vulgar man of the people in “M.P.,” extends his hand to 


Dunscombe, with the remark, “ that it’s the hand of a self-made man; it may 


be hard, but it’s honest; it may be rough, but it’s true.’ And Dunscombe _ 


replies blandly, “Permit me to congratulate you on the many excellent qualities 


of your hand.” “In cases of extreme happiness or extreme misery,” says Capt, . | 


Sound in “‘ War,” “ there’s nothing like brandy. It acts equally well in either’ 
direction, and besides is a pleasantd@gink.” 

- Mr. Robertson’s influenceon the stage may not prove to be either power- 
ful or permanent. Time alone can decide that. But his teaching has always been 
pure and healthy, singularly free from any taint of immorality, and always in the best 
interests of humanity. For this the drama and those who love it owe him grati- 
tude and respect as well as admiration, even though his work may not have been 
in all cases entirely true to art. | seit 


. Robertson’s humour. The 
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